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PREFATORY   NOTE 

In  the  present  volume,  I  have  found  it  impoesible  to  observe 
strictly  the  chronological  sequence  which  in  this  edition  it 
has  been  generally  sought  to  maintain  among  Mrs.  Oaskell's 
jpnncipal  stories  and  her  minor  pieces  respectively.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  volume  was  in  print,  when  an  unexpected 
opportunity  occurred  of  making  an  interesting  addition  to 
its  contents.  Some  little  time  since,  the  Contributors'  Book 
of  "  Household  Words  ",  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  B.  Q. 
Lehmann,  M.P.,  was  by  him  courteously  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Matz,  of  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall, 
Editor  of  "  The  Dickensian  ",  through  whose  friendly  offices 
Mr.  W.  J.  Williams,  representing  the  Publishers  of  this 
edition,  first  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  book,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it.  This  examination  led  to  the 
identification  of  a  contribution  named  "  The  Sin  of  a  Father  ** 
with  the  story  of  ''Bight  at  Last",  already  published  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  to  the  discovery  of  a  paper  by  her,  entitled 
*'The  Shah's  English  Gardener'',  which  has  accordingly 
been  inserted  in  the  present  volume. 

It  further  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Williams  that 
the  Account  Books  of  "  All  the  Year  Bound  ",  of  which  the 
present  whereabouts  has  not  been  ascertained,  had  been 
seen  by  the  late  Mr.  R  G.  Kitton,  who  had  noticed  the 
meation  in  them  of  several  contributions  by  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
A^ong  these  entries  was  that  of  **  The  Ghost  in  the  Garden 
Boom  ",  one  of  the  stories  in  **  The  Haunted  House  ",  the 
1359  Christmas  number  of  the  journal,  which  is  identical 
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with  Mrs.  Gaskell's  powerful  story  of  "The  Crooked 
Branch";  while  another  entry  showed  that  Mrs.  Gaskell 
wrote  the  first  tale  in  "  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings  ",  the  1863 
Christmas  number.  This  tale  proves  to  be,  so  far  as  the 
first  two-thirds  of  it  are  concerned,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  an  incomplete  MS.  among  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  papers,  with  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
compare  it,  before  printing  it  in  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Lehmann,  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh,  the  managing 
director  of  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  and  Mr.  Matz,  are 
requested  to  accept  an  expression  of  sincere  thanks  for  so 
kindly  facilitating  our  inquiries.  This  courtesy  has  been  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  mutual  goodwill  which  always 
marked  the  relations  between  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  the  great 
originator  of  "Household  Words"  and  "All  the  Tear 
Bound." 

A.  W.  W. 

September^  1906. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO   "COUSIN 
PHILLIS,"   ETC. 

"  Natube  and  Art — ^Art  and  Nature  ",  wrote  Goethe,  more 
oracular  on  this  oocaaion  in  manner  than  in  matter,  "  should 
be  one  and  the  same  thing  on  the  stage."  And  siirely,  if 
his  added  explanation  be  accepted,  the  axiom  holds  good, 
not  Qoly  of  the  theatre,  but  of  creative  literature.  For  when 
"Art  succeeds  in  transmuting  itself  into  Nature,"  then 
"  Nature  fully  asserts  herself  in  Art." 

There  cannot  be  any  dispute  as  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  having 
in  "  Cousin  Phillis  "  among  all  her  shorter  stories  approached 
mogt^early  to  htoajryj^rfocfeo^  ^  while  the  human  sym- 
pathies of  many  a  generation  of  readers  to  come  may  be 
tmsted  to  respond  unreservedly  to  the  direct  appeal  made 
to  them  in  this  simple  tale.  Thus  Art  and  Nature  have 
here,  whether  consciously  or  not  matters  Uttle,  joined  in 
achieving  that  triumph  which  is  so  commonly  marred  by 
some  defect,  some  oversight,  some  misapprehension,  in  the 
one  direction  or  the  other.  In  a  diamond  such  as  ''  Cousin 
Phillis  ",  "  of  purest  ray  serene  ",  there  is  no  flaw ;  and  I  do 
not  know  how  better  to  describe  what  seems  to  me  the  rare 
felicitousness  of  this  exquisite  production.  It  is  at  the  same 
^6  an  admirable  example  of  a  species  of  fiction  in  which 
Mrs.  Gkkskell  was  one  of  the  first  among  English  writers  to 
excel;  nor  has  the  "short  story",  in  which,  though  the 
canvas  is  comparatively  small  in  extent,  room  is  left  for  a 
delineation    and    working-out  of    character   to  which   the 
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"Christmas  story'*  of  the  Dickensian  type  made  no  pre- 
tence, reached  quite  the  same  height  of  success  in  any  other 
English  hands. 

But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  how  simple  were  the 
materials  of  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  made  use  in  this  beautifxil 
little  work,  and  out  of  which  she  composed  one  of  the 
loveliest  prose  idylls  in  our  literature.  The  freedom  with 
which  she  has  combined  these  materials  is  in  itself  a  sign  of 
the  happy  ease  of  her  workmanship.  Thus  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  original  locality — ^northerrij^ ,  but  with  no 
strongly,  marked  northern  characteristics — of  the  scene  in 
which  the  story  plays.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the 
Hope  Farm  at  Heathbridge,  described  so  faithfully  both  in 
its  unchanging  indoor  domesticity  and  in  a  series  of  outdoor 
pictures  that  seem  to  bring  the  seasons  themselves  home  to 
us — corn-harvest  following  on  hay-making,  and  apple- 
gathering  on  corn-harvest.  The  Heathbridge  of  "Cousin 
PhiUis  '*  is  Sandlebridge  in  Cheshire,  within  easy  reach  of 
Knutsford,  for  which  "  Eltham"  may  be  here  supposed  to 
do  duty ;  and  the  Hope  Farm  is,  with  differences,  the  house 
owned  by  Mrs.  Gaskell's  grandfather,  Mr.  Samuel  Holland,  the 
home  of  her  mother,  familiar  to  herself  foif  many  yeard,  and, 
again  with  differences,  described  in  "  Ci^iiford  "  as  Woodley, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  quoted  Tennyson  under 
the  cedar-tree,  as  the  minister  quoted  Vergil  in  the  hght  of  the 
sunset.  Sandlebridge  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Holland  family  through  the  marriage,  in  1718,  of  John 
Holland  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Peter  Colthurst,  whose  family 
had  held  the  estate  of  Sandlebridge  for  several  generations. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  "  Cousin  Phillis  "  particular  mention 
is  made  of  the  "  two  great  gates  between  pillars,  crowned 
with  stone  balls,  for  a  state  entrance  to  the  flagged  path 
leading  up  to  the  front-door  "—the  door  which,  being  "  hand- 
some and  all  for  show,"  wad  by  nonconformist  wit  dubbed 
"  the  rector."    Beyond  a  doubt  these  were  the  identical  balls, 
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from  one  to  the  oiher  of  which  the  great  Clive,  on  a  visit  to 
Sandlebridge  in  his  thoughtless  youth,  had  been  wont  to 
JTxmp,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  Holland  household. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression 
that  in  the  minister-farmer  Holman,  who  was  master  at  the 
Hope  Efiurm,  there  are  some  yery  interesting  reminiscenoes 
of  Mrs.  Graskell's  own  lather^  William  Stevenson.  He  was 
at  one  time  a  Unitarian  minister ;  and,  after  quitting  the 
ministry,  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  became 
an  authority  on  many  subjects  connected  with  them.  As  has 
been  said  elsewhere  in  this  edition,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  much  originality;  and  it  was  the  combination  of 
intellectual  power  and  practical  good  sense  with  deep 
religious  feeling  which  evidently  had  strongly  impressed 
itself  upon  his  daughter.  This  combination  came  home  to 
her  inmost  nature ;  nor  has  there  ever  been  a  more  striking 
picture  drawn  than  this  of  a  man  desirous  of  putting 
religion  into  the  whole  of  this  life.  But  the  humorous 
asgect  of  these  blended  qualities  also  struck  her ;  not  only 
does  he  pray  for  the  cattle  and  live  creatures  at  evening 
"exercise  ",  but,  while  still  on  his  knees,  he  orders  John  to 
see  that  the  sick  cow  has  her  warm  mash.  And,  again,  the 
minister  (though  his  is  not  the  kind  of  faith  to  be  sapped  by 
doubts)  is  unable  quite  to  ignore  the  difference  between 
himself  and  his  brethren,  even  when,  at  the  time  of  his 
daughter's  dangerous  illness,  they  come  to  console  him  (not 
without  references  to  the  Book  of  Job).  In  the  grand  out- 
lines of  his  patriarchal  personality,  minister  Holman  is  like 
a  figure  from  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea  " ;  but  the  pulse  of 
human  emotion  beats  vehemently  in  him,  and  his  love  for 
his  child  is  strong  enough  to  unman  him. 

What  thoughts  of  others  near  and  dear  to  her  entered 
into  Mrs.  Qnskell's  conception  of  further  personages  in  the 
Httle  drama  that  ran  its  course  at  the  Hope  Farm,  who  can 
tell?    Cousin  Pbillis  herself  is  a  creation  of  indescribable 
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charm ;  but,  lovely  as  it  is,  there  comes  to  it  an  irradiation 
which  seems  to  make  it  lovelier  than  itself,  while  all  the 
time  we  are  but  too  well  aware  that  this  vision  of  love  will 
prove  ^elusive.  The  birds,  we  know,  are  the  friends  of 
poets,  and  they  have  rendered  good  service  in  poetic  litera- 
ture from  the  days  of  Dante  and  Chaucer  onwards.  But 
when  have  they,  without  leave  asked  or  granted,  ventured 
to  make  melody  in  a  printed  page,  like  that  in  which  they 
alternate  with  sweet  Phillis  in  her  hour  of  happiness  ? 

"  I  never  saw  her  so  lovely,  or  so  happy.  I  think  she  hardly  knew 
why  she  was  so  happy,  all  the  time.  I  can  see  her  now,  standing  under 
the  budding  branches  of  the  grey  trees,  over  which  a  tinge  of  green 
seemed  to  be  deepening  day  after  day,  her  sun-bonnet  fallen  back  on 
her  neck,  her  hands  fuU  of  delicate  wood-flowers,  quite  unconscious  of 
my  gaze,  but  intent  on  sweet  mockery  of  some  bird  in  neighbouring 
bush  or  tree.  She  had  the  art  of  warbling,  and  replying  to  the  notes 
of  different  birds,  and  knew  their  song,  their  habits  and  ways,  more 
accurately  than  any  one  else  I  ever  knew.  She  had  often  done  it  at 
my  request,  the  spring  before ;  but  this  year  she  reaUy  gurgled,  and 
whistled,  and  warbled,  just  as  they  did,  out  of  the  very  fulness  and  joy 
of  her  heart.  She  was  more  than  ever  the  very  apple  of  her  father's 
eye ;  her  mother  gave  her  both  her  own  share  of  love  and  that  of  the 
dead  child  who  had  died  in  infancy." 

"  Look,"  says  Shakspere,  "  where  the  painter  would  sur- 
pass the  life  I  '*  It  may  be  so ;  but  out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
heart  it  oometh ;  and  the  last  touch,  too,  in  the  enchanting 
passage  which  I  have  quoted,  could  not  be  omitted.  No 
human  joy,  not  even  that  of  contemplating  a  creature,  a 
child,  of  such  exquisite  loveliness,  but  brings  with  it  some 
remembrance,  some  regret. 

But  the  charm  of  this  story  is  a  homely  charm ;  all  its 
characters,  with  the  single  exception  of  Holdsworth,  whom 
a  fatal  chance  brings  into  this  scene  of  peace  to  disturb  it, 
partake  of  this  simplicity — a  simplicity  of  manners  and  of 
that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  manners.  The  intellectual 
curiosity  of    Phillis — ^who  reads   Dante    like  Margaret  in 
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''North  and  South" — is  as  nnaffeeted  as  her  mother's 
complete  lack  of  it ;  Betty's  affection  is  as  unvarnished  as 
that  of  Sally  in  "  Buth/'  though  in  suoh  a  household  as 
the  minister's  she  instinotiyely  "knows  her  place",  and 
administers  the  naked  truth  only  to  so  defenoelees  an 
offender  as  Cousin  Paul.  Poor  Paul  himself,  the  narrator 
ol  the  story,  is  as  delightfully  natural  as  any  of  the  cha- 
racters in  it  His  disooyery  of  Phillis's  maiden  love  is  told 
with  simple  delicacy,  and  his  **  tactical "  blunder  in  reveal- 
ing to  her  Holdsworth's  affection  is  so  perfectly  consistent 
with  bis  sympathetic  point  of  view  as  to  be  altogether 
excnsable. 

Thus  the  plot,  itself  quite  simple,  unfolds  itself  without 
jarring  on  us  at  any  stage  of  its  progress;  and  I  do  not 
remember  any  instance  of  so  delicate  a  treatment  of  so 
tender  a  theme,  unless  it  be  the  exquisite  little  play, 
"  Carmosine  ",  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  treating  the  same  story 
as  that  on  which  George  Eliot  founded  her  poem  ''  How 
Lisa  loved  the  King.'' 

And  so,  even  the  ending  of  Paul's  narrative,  like  the 
whole  of  its  previous  course,  leaves  the  harmony  of  our 
sympathies  unbroken.  What  is  the  actual  end,  we  do  not 
know,  though  something  has  been  said  to  suggest  a  fear. 
The  idea  of  a  "  last  scene  long  years  after ",  suggested  to 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  was  (fortunately,  I  think)  not  entertained  by 
her.  There  might  have  been  a  melancholy  charm  in  the 
picture  of  a  beneficent  womanhood  assuaging  the  melan- 
choly remembrance  of  a  broken  youth,  and  suggesting  what 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  half-humorously,  half-tenderly,  describes  as 
"a  sort  of  moral  '  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost,  than 
never  to  have  loved  at  all.' "  But  it  is  quite  enough  that  we 
should  know  what  Paul  tells  us  of  the  time  when  PhiUis 
was  slowly,  slowly  recovering.  "  I  sometimes  grew  despond- 
ing, and  feared  that  she  would  never  be  what  she  had  been 
before ;  no  more  she  has,  in  some  ways." 
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An  PhiUis  "  first  appeared  in  the  "  Comhill  Maga* 
^m  November,  1863,  to  February,  1864;  and  was 
/bd  with  "  other  Tales  • '  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
/vember,  1865,  with  three  illustrations  by  Du  Maurier. 
Aench  translation,  by  F.  D.  Forgues,  which  first  ap- 
peared   in    1867,    went    through    several    editions;    that 
published  in  1879,  with  a  version  of  "  A  Dark  Night's  Work," 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  appreciative  study  on  "  ElisabeOi 
Gaskell  d  ses  Ouvrages  "  by  Mme.  Louise  Sw.  Belloc. 

"  Lois  the  Witch,"  which  first  appeared  in  "  All  the  Year 
Eound"  from  October   8th  to  22nd,  1869,  and  was  first 
reprinted  in  a  volume  entitled  "Eight  at  Last,  and  other 
Tales,"  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low,  and  Oo.  in 
1860,   belongs  to  a  date  rather   earUer  than   what    may 
be  described  as  the  latest  group  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Uterary 
productions.     Among  the  characteristics  of  that  group  are 
a  rare  finish  of  style,  and. an  exquisite  blending  of  delicate 
humour  with  deep  pathos,  which  I  think  Thirlwall,  who 
was   so  greatly  impressed   by  "Sylvia's   Lovers",   would 
not  have  hesitated  to  qualify  as  partaking  of  that  "  irony  " 
which   he  traced  in  the  serenest  of  Attic  tragedians.     Of 
this  there  are  but  few  instances  in  the  story,  not  less  painful 
than  powerfxil,  of  "  Lois  the  Witch."     The  authoress  seems 
to  fall  back  upon  that  idea  of  fate  or  destiny,  which  makes 
its  presence  felt  in  more  than  one  of  her  minor  stories,  and 
against  the  oppressiveness  of  which  she,  like  many  great 
authors  before  and  after  her — ^I  do  not  scruple  to  say,  like 
the  great  Greek  tragedians  themselves — found  it  so  difficult 
to    contend.      "Human    nature,"    truly   observes   WilliamL 
Arnold,  in  a  note  on  what  he  terms  the  prevalence  of  this 
motive  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  writings,  "  rebels  against  undeserved 
misfortime,  and  finds  it  hard  to  swallow  even  in  art.  *   .   . 
The  great  artist,  nevertheless,  makes  us  swallow  what  is 
so  difficult,  and  shows  us  an  inner,  further  harmony."     This 
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hannony,  which  is  fully  eyolved  in  **  Sylvia's  Loyers  *\  and 
tenderly  indicated  in  <*C!ousin  Phillis/'  is  not  to  be  found 
in  "Lois  the  Witoh."  The  jjQifilty  of  poor  Lois's  doom, 
unmitigated  except  by  her  own  charity  in  the  hour  of  death 
towards  a  f ellow-sufteier,  rests  upon  us  OT)*^^'^^**^  ;  and,  sad 
as  the  story  is,  nothing  in  it  is  so  pitiful  as  the  fonnal 
apology  of  her  peiseoutois  and  the  thrice-repeated  lament 
of  her  broken-hearted  lover:  "All  this  will  not  bring  my 
Lois  to  life  again,  or  give  me  back  the  hope  of  my  youth." 
Yet  here,  too,  Mrs.  Gaskell  cannot  forget  where  all  con- 
tradictions are  reconciled,  and  all  sorrows  healed ;  for  Lois's 
true  lover  is  most  true  to  her,  and  to  the  spirit  in  which 
she  suffered^  when  he  prays  for  forgiveness^  for  those  that 
brought  her  to  her  cruel  death. 

In  itself,  the  construction  of  this  story  is  both  even  and 
skilful,  and  the  authoress  acquits  herself  with  remarkable 
success  of  the  task  which  she  had  set  herself  of  making 
truth  seem  probable.  In  the  whole  ghastly  and  grotesque 
chapter  of  that  history  of  human  delusions  whose  final 
volume  still  seems  so  far  distant — in  the  whole  of  tibe 
annals  of  vritchcraft — ^no  passages  are  so  melancholy  and  so 
humiliating  as  the  latest. 

But  the  problems  which  here  suggest  themselves  cannot 
be  discussed  on  the  present  occasion.  More  considerations 
than  one  help  to  explain  the  appalling  fact  oi^  its  having  been 
at  i^e  closaof  the  Middle  Agftfli  in  thft  .very  period  of  the  dawn 
of  the  Ne^XieN3ung»  that  one  of  the  most  awful  and  pro- 
longed of  all  the  moral  epidemics  which  have  ever  pervaded 
Western  Europe  took  hold  upon  1£  in  the  shape  of  a  general 
persecution  of  vritches  and  vritchcraft.  The  prevalence  of 
this  epidemic  during  the  sixteenth  and  a  great  part  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries  in  Protestant  countries  was  partly  due 
to  the  desire  of  Protestant  divines  and  governments  not  to 
fskU  behind  their  Catholic  neighbours  in  meeting  what  was 
regarded  as  a  common  peril,  but  still  more  to  the  control 
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which  theology  had  assumed  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  >^ 
the  formalism — the  belief  in  the  letter  of  the  Bible — ^into  ?, 
which  theology  seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  compressing 
the  Christian  religion.  In  England,  the  beUef  in  witchcraft 
was,  with  its  terrible  practical  consequences  so  long  as  it 
remained  an  accepted  tenet,  specially  prolonged  by  a  sinister 
combination  of  influences — the  perverseness  of  a  sovereign  of 
King  James  I/s  intellectual  activity,  the  desire  for  authority 
which  possessed  the  Church,  and  the  immovable  stolidity 
of  the  judges  of  the  Eealm.    Even  the  Great  Eevolution,  ^ 

which  overthrew  throne  and  bishops,  failed  to  break  down 
the  edifice  of  superstition  of  which  I  am  speaking ;  nor  was 
it  (as  Buckle  has  shown  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his 
well-known  work)  till  the  next  generation — ^the  period  from 
the  Eestoration  to  the  second  (or  *'  glorious  ")  Eevolution 
— that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  gradually  ceased  to  possess 
the  majority  of  educated  Englishmen,  and  that  persons 
charged  with  this  offence  found  (in  Chief  Justice  Holt) 
protection  on  the  Judicial  Bench.  But  the  law  against 
witchcraft  passed  by  Parliament  in  the  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  accession  (1559)  remained  on  our  statute-book 
till  1736 ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  isolated  cases  of 
execution  for  a  crime,  in  whose  reality  even  Wesley  had 
not  ceased  to  believe,  occurred  in  England  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Meanwhile,  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  Puritan  emi- 
grants, who  during  the  civil  troubles  of  the  previous  century 
had,  in  order  to  preserve  intact  their  civil  and  rdigious  free- 
dom, found  their  way  across  the  Atlantic  to  New  England, 
had  taken  with  them  the  deadly  superstition  of  which  vre^^  noi 
are  speaking,  and  which  had  so  long  infected  the  life  erf  ^'  Q£^teh- 
old  country.     In  the  long  winters  among  the  "^y^t'^  "^^u^-^  j  bo^ 
forests,  in  the  perilous  vicinity  of  savage  races  of  wh^  ^        ^^  ^ 
life  little  was  known  beyond  tales  of  strange  tra^  or  Scofcen,  or       ^^ 
dark  practices,  an  atmosphere  must  have  been  r^^Jhnie."   ^^    .^^ 
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in  these  trials,  one  at  least  quitted  the  bench  rather  than  go 
through  yTith  them;  and  of  those  who  ''sat  through  the 
tragedy  .  .  .  Judge  Sewall  .  .  .  afterwards  read  a  recanta- 
tion in  the  Old  South  Church,  bowed  down  with  mortifica* 
lion  and  sorrow."  This  incident  is  not  only  mentioned  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  but  gives  occasion  for  the  very  tender  and 
tonching  close  of  her  narrative. 

The  authoress  of  "  Lois  the  Witch  **  was  thus  only  too 

well  provided  with  material  out  of  which  to  shape  her  story. 

That  such  a  theme  should  have  suggested  itself  to  her  for 

treatment  in  a  narrative  which  would  need  little  adventitious 

interest  to   heighten  its  tragic  force  was  natural  enough. 

The  supernatural  always  had  a  strong  attraction  for  Mrs. 

Gaskell,  and  her  imagination  could  not  fail  to  concern  itself 

with  those  human  delusions  which  are  closely  connected 

with  the  terrors  largely  fed  by  an  instinctive  tendency  to 

which  her  own  mind  was  no  stranger.    But,  while  her  sweet 

reasonableness  subdued  all  such  fancies,  no  principle  which 

influenced   her  was  stronger  than. her  abhorrence  of  in* 

justice,  and   no    conviction    held    by  her    was   so  -much 

pah  of  herself  as  the  belief^  that  what  is  most  divine  in 

man  is  the  for^TCnaas  of  those  who  sin  against  Um.  ^  Very 

possibly,  an  incid^it  which  occurred  not  many  years  before 

she  wrote  "  Lois  the  Witch  "  may  have  first  suggested  such 

a  tale  to  her.    Some  time  in  the  early  fifties,  she  was  staying 

with  her  husband  in  a  country-house  in  Essex,  when — early 

one  Sunday  morning — their  host,  a  county  magistrate,  was 

summoned  to  prevent  an  attempt  to  bring  to  her 

an  old  woman  in  a  neighbouring  village,  who  was 

.  sospected  by  the  inhabitants  of  being  a  vntch.     The  incident, 

^  hioh  is  not  the  less  true  because  of  its  seeming  improbability, 

•J.  ^.1e  a  deep  impression  upon  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  frequently 

jj^,  >r6  mention  of  it  in  her  family.     It  is   an  interesting 

.^  "'  %5  .-ation  of   her  artistic  instinct  that  Loi?,  the  gentle 

j^^^Jh  girl  whom  across  the  seas  blind  chance  and  blinder 
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superstition,  egged  on  by  jealousy  and  malice,  tunx  into  a 
witoh  and  put  to  death  as  a  criminal,  is  a  native  not  of 
Puritan  Essex,  but  of  a  quiet  little  village  among  the  green 
meadows  through  which  flows  the  silver,  glittering  Avon, 
the  heart  of  the  royalist  west.  To  Mrs.  Gaskell  herself  that 
was  a  country  full  of  remembrances  of  a  happy,  romantic 
girlhood ;  and  a  touch  of  personal  sympathy  seems  thus  to 
be  added  to  her  story  of  the  innocent  victim  of  slanderous 
tongues  and  more  inhuman  misbeliefs. 

The  volume  (''Eight  at  Last,  and  other  Tales")  in 
which  **  Lois  the  Witch  "  was  first  reprinted  also  contained 
the  tragic  story  of  *'  The  Crooked  Branch  ",  which  had  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  1859  Christmas  number  of  **  All 
the  Year  Bound,"  where  it  formed  part  of  the  collective 
series  called  ''The  Haunted  House"  under  the  separate 
title  of  "  The  Ohost  in  the  Garden  Boom."  As  such,  it  was 
reprinted  in  1903  in  one  of  the  pretty  volumes  of  Christ- 
mas stories  from  "  Household  Words  and  All  the  Year 
Bound,  edited  by  Charles  Dickens  " ;  so  that  the  story  has 
led  a  kind  of  double  life,  well  suited  to  its  original  pre- 
sentment. The  introductory  page  or  "  link  "  to  "  The  Ghost 
in  the  Garden  Boom"  is  palpably  from  the  hand  of  the 
Editor. 

The  dramatic  qualities  of  this  story,  under  whatever 
name,  were  certain  to  command  immediate  int^est;  nor 
is  it  surprising  to  learn  that  when,  on  one  occasion,  it 
formed  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  reading  by. the  late  Sir 
Henry  Irving  (a  great  admirer,  as  I  am  informed,  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  writings),  its  effect  was  quite  extraordinary.  Even 
Irving's  rare  power  of  intensification  could  hardly  have 
added  to  the  pitiful  suspense  of  the  final  scene  of  this 
domestic  tragedy,  the  most  Jraffe- episode  .  in_  ajl. JMrs. 
Gaskell's. stories;  for  in^'''A  Dark.  Night's  Work"  the 
accidental  element  is  paramount.    The  solemn  gloom  of  the 
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catastrophe  contraBto  very  effectively  with  the  kindly 
hmnonr  of  the  opening  of  the  story,  in  which  the  laconic 
wooing  of  Nathan  Hnntroyd  reminds  qb  of  that  of  Mr. 
Openshaw  in  the  ''Manchester  Marriage"  rather  than  of 
that  of  the  immortal  Mr.  Barkis.  An  incomparable  torn  in 
Nalhan's  offer  of  his  heart  and  hand  and  farm — "  Wilt  like 
to  come  ?  I'll  not  mislead  thee.  It's  dairy,  and  it  might 
have  been  arable  " — Mrs.  Oaskell  owed  to  the  humonr  of  a 
friend.  It  was  taken  from  a  passage  in  the  (then  miprinted, 
now  only  privately  printed)  **  Country  Conversations ", 
admirable  transoripts  of  actual  talks  with  poor  people  which 
had  been  read  to  her  in  manuscript.  The  general  idea  of  the 
story  of  **  The  Crooked  Branch  ",  the  unspeakable  "  sharp- 
ness" of  the  anguish  caused  by  the  thanklessness  of  a 
wicked  son,  is  here  worked  out  with  far.  stronger  emotional 
force  than  either  in  "  The  Mooriand  Cottage  "  or  in  "  Buth." 
Mrs.  Gaskell  very  rarely  mdeed  merely  repeated  herself.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  different  in  tone  and  manner 
from  the  preceding  stories  than  the  gay  and  graceful  fancy 
mockmgly  entitled  "Curious  if  True."  It  delighted  the 
readers  of  the  *'  Comhill  Magazine  "  of  February,  1860,  and 
was  reprinted  in  1865  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  in  a 
volume  named  "  The  Grey  Woman,  and  other  Tales."  The 
title,  suggested  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
Smith,  is  extremely  happy;  as  she  wrote  shortly  before 
tihe  publication  of  "  Curious  if  True  ",  "  it  just  makes  people 
We  a  notion  that  it  mighi  be  true,  which  is  what  is 
wanted  from  the  beginning."  The  little  piece  opens  with 
the  sober  precision    of   statement    befitting  a  descendant 

*  This  applies  even  to  details.  Though  she  was  not,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  a  very  careful  writer,  the  rapidity  of  her  imagination  was 
always  moTing  forward.  The  recurrence  of  such  an  incident  as  the 
snapping  of  the  thread  at  the  spinning-wheel,  which,  in  not  very 
diSeient  circumstances,  marks  the  preoccupation  of  Cousin  Phillis  and 
of  Faith  Hickson  in  •*  Lois  the  Witch  ",  is  quite  exceptional. 
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of  "that  sister  of  Calvin's  who  married  a  Whittingham, 
Dean  of  Durham  ",*  to  which  we  are  acoustomed  in  stories 
of  the  supernatural,  narrated  by  Provosts  or  other  dignitaries 
of  unimpeachable  accuracy.  But  we  soon  find  that  the 
region  into  which  we  are  translated  is  peopled  by  the  harm- 
less denizens  of  fairy-land,  and  that  the  fairy-godmother 
who  has  assembled  the  ghostly  evening-party  in  the  en- 
chanted chdteau  for  our  delectation,  is  our  old  friend  Madame 
D'Aulnoy.  The  company  to  whom  Mr.  Whittingham  has 
the  honour  of  a  fleeting  introduction,  Puss-in-Boots,  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  Little  Bed  Biding-hood,  and  the  rest,  are 
identified  with  admirable  variety  of  humour.  Hardly  any 
one  of  them,  however,  is  touched  off  quite  so  well  as  the 
tender-hearted  widow,  who  in  our  own  day  would  probably 
not  have  failed  to  produce  an  "intimate''  memoir  of  her 
late  much  misunderstood  husband — if  only  from  natural 
sympathy  with  the  colour  which  his  name  recalls : 

*' '  Alas !  alas  1  *  said  she,  '  you  too  accurately  describe  a  miserable 
passage  in  my  life,  which  has  often  been  represented  in  a  false  light. 
The  best  of  husbands  *— here  she  sobbed,  and  became  slightly  inarticu- 
late with  her  grief—*  will  sometimes  be  displeased.  I  was  young  and 
curious — he  was  justly  angry  with  my  disobedience — my  brothers  were 
too  hasty— the  consequence  is,  I  became  a  widow.'  *' 

Prom  this  "  interlude  of  fairies  "  we  return  to  real  life  in 
"Bight  at  Last",  which,  as  has  been  only  quite  recently 
discovered,  was  first  printed  in  "Household  Words", 
November  27,  1858,  under  the  title  "  The  Sin  of  a  Father  ", 
and  republished  in  1860  with  "  other  Tales "  by  Messrs. 
Sampson,  Low  &  Go.  "Bight  at  Last"  can  hardly  be 
described  as  one  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  s  most  successful  efforts  of 
its  kind;  though  there  is  no  want  of  fidelity  to  nature  in 
some  of  the  characters  of  the  story,  from  the  rough,  kindly 
professor  in  familiar  Edinburgh  to  the  "  treasure  "  of  a  man- 
servant, a  respectful  villain  of  the  Littimer  type.     The  plot 

*  This  statement,  though  frequently  repeated,  appears  to  be  fictitious. 
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(in  the  oonise  of  which  the  dabioae  liberality  of  the  convict 
father  remotely  recalls  the  oneroos  gifte  of  Magwitch  in 
"  Great  Expectations ",  of  which  the  publication,  it  will  be 
remembered,  did  not  begin  till  December,  1860),  is  not 
managed  with  perfect  consistency;  for,  had  the  brave 
Margaret  before  her  marriage  become  aware  of  her  lover's 
compromising  parentage,  she  could  not  for  a  time  have 
failed  to  guess  the  cause  of  her  husband's  moody  depression. 
In  any  case,  she  is  drawn  with  verve,  and  with  the  sjnnpathy 
due  to  that  much-discussed  species  of  courage  which,  for 
want  of  a  simpler  term,  we  are  accustomed  to  call ''  moral." 
The  inddent  of  her  cleaning  her  own  door-step  in  the  days 
of  small  means,  brought  upon  her  husband  and  herself  by 
their  resolution  to  tell  the  truth  and  take  the  consequences, 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Mrs.  Oaskell  from  the 
actual  experience  of  a  well-known  Edinburgh  lady.  This 
high-minded  wife  had  encouraged  her  husband  as  an  advo- 
cate to  plead  the  cause  of  one  on  whom  the  powers  that 
were  looked  askance ;  and  when  he  was  hereupon  suddenly 
involved  in  professional  ruin,  she  who  had  been  an  admired 
beantyof  Edinburgh  ball-rooms  did  not  scruple  to  become 
ber  own  housemaid. 

"The  Grey  Woman"  first  appeared  in  "All  the  Year 
Bound "  on  January  5tb,  12th,  and  19th,  1861,  and  was  re- 
printed with  "  other  Tales  "  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
in  1865.  The  mise-en^scene  of  its  opening  was  no  doubt 
suggested  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  by  the  remembrance  of  a  happy 
journey  she  made  in  1858  up  the  Rhine,  before  a  long  and 
^ppy  stay  at  Heidelberg  with  her  daughters  Meta  and 
Florence.  Two  years  afterwards,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  with  her 
<3aughters  Marianne,  Florence  and  Julia,  again  visited  Heidel- 
l)erg,  where  they  were  lionised  by  a  young  English  Professor, 
who  was  there  carrying  on  the  researches  which  have  made 
the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  famous  in  the  scientific  world. 
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**  The  mill  by  the  Neckar-side  "  is  an  admirably-chosen  scene 
of  smiling  place  and  prosperity^  from  which  the  unhappy 
Anna  Scherer  of  the  tale  is  hurried  away  into  the  unspeak- 
able terrors  of  her  early  married  life.*  The  fruitful  hills  and 
valleys,  and  the  light-hearted  population  of  the  Palatinate 
have,  in  the  eventful  course  of  its  history,  undergone  more 
utter  devastation  and  more  terrible  sufferings  than  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  part  of  Germany  and  its  people. 

But  the  main  action  of  the  story  of  "  The  Grey  Woman  " 
is  laid  further  to  the  north-west,  in  that  part  of  France 
which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Bhine,  and  south  of 
the  Moselle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  story 
the  miscreants  whose  evil  doings  are  recounted  in  it  are 
identified  with  **  the  savage  and  mysterious  band  of  robbers 
called  the  Chamffeurs,  who  infested  all  the  roads  leading  to 
the  Bhine,  with  Schinderhannes  at  their  head." 

The  annals  of  brigandage — more  especially  in  the  Bhine- 
lands  and  the  south-west  generally,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  the  Low  Countries  and  France — ^form  a  very 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  German  civilisation  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  institution  was  really  a  legacy  of 
the  Thirty  Years*  War,  after  the  termination  of  which  it  had 
never  died  out  in  these  and  some  other  parts  of  Germany ; 
but  it  was  revived  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Prussia  and  France  in  tiae  days  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  rose  to  its  height  with  the  advent  of  the  French 
Bevolution  and  the  troubles  consequent  upon  it.    I  need 

*  The  complications  which  mark  the  religious  history  of  the 
Palatinate  have  not  unnaturally  involved  the  narrator  of  poor  Anna's 
history  in  one  or  two  inconsistencies.  She  bids  her  daughter  lay  her 
story  **  before  the  good  priest  Schriesheim  " ;  but  it  is  elsewhere  stated 
that  she  was  of  the  Lutheran,  and  her  husband  of  the  **  Befoimed " 
persuasion ;  and  again,  that  they  were  married  in  the  court  chapel  at 
Karlsruhe.  The  grounds  on  which  Anna  justified  to  herself  her  second 
marriage,  while  her  villainous  first  husband  was  still  alive,  must  be 
described  as  hazy. 
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baldly  remind  ibe  readers  of  Sehiller  of  the  young  poet's 
attempt  to  infuse  something  like  idealism  into  the  hero 
of  ''  The  Bobbers  ";  and  in  his  lees-known  tale  of  "  The 
Criminal  because  of  a  lost  good-name  "  (''  Der  Verbrecher  amt 
verlorener  Ehre")  there  is  at  least  a  tonoh  of  sentiment. 
Among  the  leaders  or  members  of  the  robber-bands  which 
towards  the  dose  of  the  century  infested  the  Franco-German 
frontier-lands  there  may  have  been  some  whose  story, 
character,  or  maimers  appealed  to  the  sense  of  the  romantic 
which  at  that  time  was  so  prevalent  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine.  '*  Der  hamsehe  Hiesel "  (Matthnns  Elostermann),  for 
instance,  whose  misdeeds,  beginning  with  poaching  explcHts, 
and  interrapted  by  saccessive  periods  of  imprisonment, 
ended  with  his  tmdergoing  a  hideons  death  in  a  pions  frame 
of  mind,  was  actnally  celebrated  in  popular  poetry.  No 
snch  sympathy  is  evoked  by  the  story  of  the  scomidrel 
whose  nickname  ''  Schinderhannes "  (to  which  he  rather 
objected  himself)  has  had  the  singnlar  fortune  of  surviving, 
while  the  appellations  of  nearly  all  his  associates  and  com- 
petitors are  forgotten.  Johannes  Buckler,  bom  at  Muhlen 
near  Nastatten  in  Nassau,  on  May  25,  1778,  and  hanged 
at  Maims,  in  the  company  of  nineteen  fellow-culprits,  on 
November  21,  1803,  seems  to  have  been,  except  in  the 
amount  of  crime  he  managed  to  crowd  into  his  brief 
career,  and  the  blaze  of  notoriety  in  which  it  ended,* 
a  somewhat  ordiaary  kind  of  rascal.  Certainly,  there  is 
hardly  a  redeeming  feature  to  be  found  in  what  is  handed 
down  of  his  actions  and  conduct — he  was  neither  very 
courageous  nor  very  faithful  to  his  comrades;  but  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  may  be  found  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had — 

*  The  energy  with  which  he  and  his  hand,  together  with  a  number 
of  other  robbers,  were  finaUy  brought  to  trial,  was  due  to  the  French 
administration  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  New  brooms  sweep 
okaa. 
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partly  as  a  child  in  a  soldiers'  camp — been  brought  up. 
But  he  seems  to  have  suited  the  popular  fancy,  with  his 
long  knife,  rifle,  brace  of  pistols,  and  axe,  and  the  display 
which  was  part  of  his  character ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
special  hostility  to  the  Jews  may  not  have  unfavourably 
affected  the  impression  which  he  made.  After  the  first 
promise  of  his  subsequent  career  had  been  shown  forth  in 
his  conduct,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  executioner  {Sckinder)  ; 
but  soon  he  relapsed  into  his  chosen  line  of  felony,  and, 
having  about  1798  found  his  way  into  the  company  of 
Mosebach  of  Liebhausen,  the  first  organiser  of  systematic 
robbery  of  horses  and  other  property  in  the  Hundsriick,  he 
began  a  regular  career  of  crime.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
pursuing  this  on  the  present  occasion,  since  it  will  be  clear 
from  what  has  been  already  said  that  tlie  story  of  "  The 
Grey  Woman  "  is  not  specially  based  on  any  part  of  the 
biography  of  "  Schinderhannes."  One  or  two  incidents  in 
the  latter  may  however  have  suggested  certain  details  in 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  narrative. 

Near  Ooblenz  Schinderhannes  and  a  wandering  minstrel, 
Christian  Eeinhard,  whom  he  had  picked  up  on  the  way,  are 
stated  to  have  robbed  a  Marquis  La  Ferri^re  of  his  money 
and  equipage,  Schinderhannes  even  changing  clothes  with 
the  Marquis.  (This  may  have  conceivably  suggested  the 
nobleman's  disguise  assumed  by  the  robber-chief  of  our 
story.)  They  sold  the  carriage  to  two  Frenchmen,  who 
were  afterwards  arrested  at  fVankfort  as  Schinderhannes 
and  Beinhard. 

The  castle,  so  admirably  described  in  the  story,  recalls 
the  dismantled  castle  of  Schmittburg,  which  Schinderhannes 
at  one  time  inhabited  with  a  girl  who  was  his  paramour, 
while  the  robbers  of  his  band  settled  themselves  in  the 
castle-chapel.  Not  far  from  the  Schmittburg  was  the 
Kallenfels,  a  sheer  rock  surmounted^by  a  farmstead,  whither, 
after  the  commission  of  a  violent  robbery,  Schinderhannes, 
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with  his  female  companion  and  four  of  the  robbers,  for 
safety^  sake  migrated  for  a  sojourn  of  eleven  days. 

!E^aUy,  the  mysterious  consigne  by  which  the  Chauffeurs 
in  the  story  mark  the  successive  stages  of  what  they  deem 
to  be  their  accomplished  vengeance,  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  three  successive  warnings  issued  by  Schinderhannes  to 
a  farmer  who  responded  too  slowly  to  a  process  of  black- 
mailing: 

"N~I. 
1 1 1  consider ; " 

with  "  N~  n."  and  "  N~  III."  following.  The  first  of  these 
missives  was  signed  ''  Johann  durch  den  fFald"  a  title  which 
Johann  Buckler  preferred  to  the  opprobrious  designation 
under  which  he  still  lives  in  popular  tradition.* 

On  the  whole,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  record  on  the 
subject,  I  am  inclined  to  conclude  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  had 
met  with  some  French  version  of  the  story  of  Schinder- 
hannes or  some  other  robber-chief  of  his  times;  and  that 
from  this  source  she  derived  the  name  of  the  "  CJiauffeurs  ", 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  incidents  of  her  story.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that 
by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  it — the  escape  of 
Anna  and  her  faithful,  self-sacrificing  maid  Amante  from  the 
robbers'  castle,  and  their  long  and  almost  desperate  flight — 
was  not  the  original  invention  of  the  writer.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  M.  de  La  Tourelle  firom  his  own  point  of  view 
committed  a  quite  inexplicable  blunder  in  sending  for  a  maid 
to  attend  his  wife ;  but  the  character  of  the  brave  Amante 

*  The  most  easily  accessible  accoont  of  Schinderhannes  is  that  by 
C.  Bauchhaupt,  a  specialist  on  the  subject  (3rd  ed°.,  Kreuznach,  s.d.). 
Mach  the  same  facts  are  given  in  briefer  form  in  J.  E.  Hitzig  and  W. 
Haring  (W.  Al6xis)*s  Neuer  Pitavdl,  continued  by  A.  VoUert,  new 
series,  vol.  vi.  (Leipzig,  1871).  On  the  whole  subject  of  German 
brigandage  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  see  chap.  48  of 
vol.  ii.  of  A.  Sach's  **  Deutsches  Leben  in  der  Vergangenheit  "  (Halle, 
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is  the  biest  thing  in  the  story,  and  her  death  its  saddest 
incident. 

**  Six  Weeks  at  Heppenheim  ",  which  was  first  pubhshed 
in  the  "Oomhill  Magazine"  in  May,  1862,  and  reprinted 
with  "  The  Grey  Woman,  and  other  Tales  *'  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  in  1865,  forms  a  charming  pendant  to  the 
rather  gruesome  story  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  brought  home 
from  her  German  travels.  This  time  we  are  transported 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  genial  wine-country  of  the  Upper- 
Ehine,  into  the  so-called  Bergstrasse  opposite  Worms,  down 
which,  in  the  dire  days  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  in- 
vading hosts  passed  into  the  Palatinate,  without  meeting 
with  much  resistance  from  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  this 
by-street  of  the  great  Pfaffengasse.  In  1803  the  famous 
BeichsdepiUationshavptschltiss  secularised  the  archiepiscopal 
electorate  of  Mainz,  to  which  Heppenheim  and  Lorsch 
belonged,  and  these  possessions,  with  not  a  few  others  (103 
square  geographical  miles  and  210,000  "souls"  in  all), 
passed  into  the  willing  hands  of  Duke  Lewis  X.  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  As,  three  years  later,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
"  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  and  by  Ehine  *',  I  have  ventured  to 
correct  Herr  Mliller's  designation  of  his  vigilant  sovereign  by 
an  inferior  title.  For  the  rest,  the  nicety  with  which  this 
singularly  truthful  little  picture  of  real  life  is  fitted  into  its 
frame  bears  a  striking  testimony  to  Mrs.  Gaskell's  extra- 
ordinary quickness  and  accuracy  of  observation.  She  had 
no  very  familiar  knowledge  of  South  German  peasant  life— 
such  as  that  which  the  late  Lady  Verney  possessed  of  the 
peasant  life  of  Prance — and  "Heppenheim"  was  probably 
only  a  name  happUy  chosen  to  suit  a  village  and  a  village- 
inn  by  which  she  was  attracted,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ehine.  But  she  had  that  true  interest  in  all  things  human — 
of  which  things  national,  provincial,  and  local  are  after  all 
only  sections  or  subsections — which   makes  all  travelHng 
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delightfal  and  cunbulamdo  instmotive.  Thus,  while  she  in- 
fonned  herself  as  to  the  rules  of  the  vineyards,  and  the 
marriage  eostoms  of  their  cultiyators,  she  had  an  eye  for 
every  detail  of  daily  life  and  for  every  idiom  of  language. 
("  Du  armes  Wurm  "  is  a  real  bit  of  German,  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  which  is  only  known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  aspect  of  a  real  Wkkdkind.)  '*  Six  Weeks  at  Heppen- 
heim  "  in  its  reahty,  freshness,  and  wholesome  avoidance  of 
anything  approaching  to  artificial  pathos,  breathes  the  spirit 
of  Berthold  Auerbach;  and,  as  in  the  Darfgeaehkhien,  so  a 
touch  of  poetry  is  not  wanting  in  the  gentle  young  Oxonian's 
simple  tale  of  TheUa  and  her  faithful  master. 

"  A  Dark  Night's  Work  ",  which  appeared  in  successive 
numbers  of  "  All  the  Year  Bound"  from  January  24, 1863, 
to  March  21,  1863,  and  was  published  in  book-form,  with 
four  illustrations  by  Du  Manner,  in  the  following  April  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  s^ams  to  belong  to  a  rather 
earlier  period  of  her  productivity  than  that  of  ''Sylvia's 
Lovers  "  and  *'  Cousin  PhilUs  ",  with  which  in  date  of  publi* 
cation  it  was  so  nearly  contemporary.  Perhaps  the  nature 
of  the  interest  excited  by  the  story  did  not  admit  of  its  being 
as  it  were  bathed  in  the  same  atmosphere  of  charm ;  but,  as 
I  find  William  Arnold  noted,  it  would  be  an  error  to  reckon 
''A  Dark  Night's  Work"  among  the  "grim  stories"  for 
which  Mrs.  Gaskell  undoubtedly  had  something  of  9kpendumi ; 
"  it  is  a  study  of  a  human  soul,  not  merely  a  murder-story." 
But  the  ''  human  soul ",  if  thereby  that  of  Ellinor's  father 
is  meant — ^for  in  Ellinor  herself  there  is  nothing  abnormal, 
and  Dixon,  admirably  drawn  as  he  is,  plays  only  a  subordinate 
part  till  the  real  catastrophe  of  the  story  is  reached — has  no 
very  great  interest  for  us,  and  hardly  rises  above  ordinary 
ignobility.  That  the  character  does  just  rise  above  it,  is  due 
to  the  refinement  which  gives  distinction  even  to  a  story  of 
this  gmre  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  hands.     It  is  interesting  to 
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compare  "  A  Dark  Night's  Work  ",  not  with  the  productions 
of  WilMe  Collins,  with  which,  notwithstanding  the  carefully 
planning  of  its  scheme  of  locality,  it  has  no  real  affinity,  but 
with  one  of  Mrs.^^OHphant's  shorter  stories,  such  as  "  The 
Prodigals  *\  which,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  I  happened  to 
taEe  up  just  as  I  was  re-reading  Mrs.  Gaskell's  story,  and 
which,  in  the  general  character  of  plot  and  treatment,  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  to  it.  As  the  teller  of  a  story  Mrs. 
Oliphant  was  perhaps  the  more  expert  craftsman;  she 
avoided  certain  hnguewrs  which  are  not  absent  from  "A 
Dark  Night's  Work  ",  and  certain  repetitions  which  are  to 
be  found  there.  She  was  an  acute  observer  of  life,  and  of 
the  deeper  significance  of  common  experiences;  but  she 
lacked  that  delicacy  of  touch  and  spiritual  sjnnpathy  which 
were  characteristic  of  all  Mrs,.  GaskeT^*,s  (jre^ti^^  ..In  every 
peiriod  or  phase  of  her  literary  labours,  "  A  Dark  Night's 
Work  "  illustrates  very  signally  the  wide  difference  between 
this  dehcacy  of  touch  and  insipidity.  The  figure  of  Canon 
Livingstone,  whom  in  most  stories  of  the  kind  one  would 
have  been  prepared  to  take  for  granted,  and  who  has  really 
as  little  to  do  with  the  plot  of  the  piece  as  he  has  with  the 
boisterous  hilarity  of  the  Eoman  corso,  is  by  no  means  the 
least  sympathetic  among  its  drarfuUis  personce.  But  there  is 
something  more  than  delicacy  of  touch  in  at  least  part  of 
the  story.  The  effect  of  the  deed,  in  which  he  was  not  even 
a  participant,  upon  the  simple  single-minded  Dixon  is 
depicted  with  extraordinary  truthfulness ;  and  his  solenm, 
mournful  figure — in  the  dock  and  in  prison — haimts  the 
memory  like  an  actual  experience  of  the  sorrowfulness  of 
life. 

The  three  papers  entitled  "iVench  Life",  which  originally 
appeared  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine  "  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
1864,  and  are  now  for  the  first  time  reprinted,  gave  great 
pleasure  when  they  introduced  themselves  to  the  public,  and 
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are  in  their  way  ihorooghly  oharaoteristio  of  the  writer. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  had  in  a  singular  degree  the  gift  of  what  I  may 
call  t g^inkicv :  and  theee  papers,  which  pretend  to  nothing 
bat  giving  some  glimpses  of  particular  sides  of  French  life 
fmn  wUhm^  most  successfully  accomplish  this  particular 
purpose.  It  was  said  of  Madame  B6camier,  who  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  these  papers  as  having  had  in  perfection  "  the  sixth 
sense,  which  taught  her  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  be  silent," 
pkeUe  se  souvenaU  avec  fftnU — ^to  which  a  more  cynical  critic 
added,  "  ^'eUe  domui  s'ennwfer  avec  une  grace  parfaiie"  Of  Mrs. 
Gaskell  it  may  be  asserted  that,  while  she  observed  with  quick 
insist,  she  chronicled  with  unfailing  tact.    For  the  things 

she  noted,  whether  in  Madame  A 's  hospitable  bed-room, 

or  in  the  silken  chamber  of  the  condescending  lionne,  or  in 

the  ample  drawing-room  where  Madame  E dispensed 

tea  at  a  guinea  a  pound  to  those  who  cared  for  the  beverage, 
were  always  things  distinctive  and  things  possessed  of  a 
human  interest.  And  there  is  one  special  association  which 
gives  a  charm  of  its  own  to  these  papers.  When  in  1862 
she  set  forth  on  her  excursion  into  Brittany  in  the  company 
of  her  daughter  Meta  and  their  intimate  friend  Miss  Isabel 
Thompson  (now  Mrs.  William  Sidgwick),  it  was  "with  a 
happy  mixture  of  sea,  heath,  rocks,  ferns,  and  Madame  de 
Sevign6  in  their  hands,"  that  the  happy  company  started  on 
its  visit  of  investigation.  I  may  leave  her  to  describe  that 
pleasant  journey  from  Paris  (past  Bambouillet)  to  Chartres, 
and  thence  to  Vitr^,  only  a  few  miles  from  which  hes  the 
central  object  of  this  pilgrimage,  Madame  de  S^vign^'s 
(Mteau  of  Les  Bochers.  Beaders  who  have  not  themselves 
visited  the  scene,  with  a  sketch  of  which,  taken  on  the  occa- 
sion, I  am  allowed  to  embellish  this  volume,  may  compare 
with  Mrs.Gask6ll's  description  of  the  chdteau  and  its  surround- 
ings, which  cannot  have  changed  very  much  since  Madame  de 
Sevigne  looked  upon  them  (especially  as  in  her  eyes  its  chief 
beauties  lay  in  its  pa/rterre  and  its  parc\  the  more  elaborate 
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picture  drawn  by  Gaston  Boissier,  in  his  exquisite  little  mono- 
graph in  the  "  Grands  Bcrivains  Eran9ais  "  series.  Should 
any  of  my  readers  turn  to  that  book,  I  think  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  attracted  by  what  is  said  in  it  of  the  way  in  which 
Madame  de  S^vignd  looked  upon,  and  treated  nature.  She 
deliberately  absorbed  herself  in  it ;  so  that  one  spring,  after 
having  observed  and  noted  every  detail  of  the  return  of  life  in 
bush  and  tree,  she  could  sit  down,  and  with  "  amusing  con- 
fidence "  remark :  *'  II  me  sembk  qu*en  cos  de  besom  je  sawais  bien 
faire  un  prirUemps,*'  Like  her  favourite  Madame  de  S6vigne, 
whose  life,  as  we  know,  she  purposed  to  have  written,  and 
would  have  written  with  no  common  inner  sympathy,  Mrs. 
Guskell  could  write  as  she  saw,  and  the  fresh  springtide,  like 
the  golden  summer  and  the  chill  winter,  transferred  them- 
selves to  her  page  as  they  took  possession  of  her  mind. 
**  The  quietness  of  all  things,"  she  writes  on  a  dark  night  at 
Avignon  in  the  solitude  of  her  lofty  chamber,  where  she  has 
been  reading  the  narrative  of  a  fearful  domestic  tragedy  of 
long  ago,  **  the  dead  stillness  of  the  hour,  has  made  me  realise 
all  the  facts  deposed  to,  as  if  they  had  happened  to-day." 

The  associations  of  the  past  then,  whether  grave  or 
gay — th§^  grim  memories  of  _^e  Revolution  which  always 
seem  to  have  HauntedTilrs.  Gaskell  in  Paris,  or  in  thinking 
of  Faris'—andr  ffie^terecoveiSbly  pleasant  customs  which 
are  "what  we  all  prefer  to  remember  of  the  ancien  regime — 
add  ■  both  Interest  and  dlslmctioh'To 'these  papers.  But 
the  Marquise  de  Villette,  and  Marly,  and  the  conscientious 
Bobespierre,  and  the  witty  Prince  de  Ligne  themselves,  are 
but  shadows  of  the  past ;  it  is  only  those  who  live  for  us 
in  their  writings  to  whom  we  are  drawn  as  to  contemporaries 
and  friends.  There  is,  however,  in  these  papers  at  least  one 
most  interesting  portrait  (for  the  gracious  figure  of  Monta- 
lembert  only  flits  across  the  scene)  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  was 
enabled  to  paint  from  the  life,  though  it  was  not  more  than 
a  year  after  their  meeting  that,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Sir 
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Monntstoui  Ozant-Doff—- wcwds  which  must  have  been  ased 

by  mimy  other  ol  her  biends — Madame  de  Cirooart  was 

"released  from  her  long  maityrdom."    Samte-BeaTe,  whom 

the  English  diarist  qnotes,  spoke  of  her  as  ''torn  away 

from  Parisian  society  and  her  friends  of  every  country.    All 

who  have  known  and  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 

tmeness  of  her  heart  and  her  intellect,  will  understand  the 

significance  of  this  loss  and  the  gap  which  it  leaves  behind 

it."    And  he  sums  up  her  social  gifts  and  charms  in  words 

which  I  will  venture  to  translate,  as  i^)ecially  germane  to 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  own  tribute : 

"The  special  fefttnre.of  Madsme  da  Cirooart*8  aakm  wm  thai  In- 
tellect gave  the  ri§^t  of  acbnisaioii  to  it  as  by  a  kind  of  freedom  of  the 
city.  PioBs  as  she  was  and  firmly  fixed  m  her  beliefs,  no  prejudice 
stood  in  her  way,  so  soon  as  she  had  become  aware  that  she  had  to  do 
with  a  man  of  mind  and  of  talent.  Whatever  mi^^t  be  your  political 
associationB  or  yonr  philosophical  starting-point,  a  friendly  and  sympa- 
thetic welcome  awaited  yon  from  that  armchair,  to  which  for  years  she 
had  been  confined  by  cruel  sofierings  concealed  beneath  an  irresistible 
grace  and  an  unchangeable  art  of  sociability." 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  as  was  to  be  expected,  recognised  not  only 
the  exquisite  charm  of  Madame  de  Circourt's  presence,  but^ 
the  final  cause  of  that  charm.  *'  Is  not  Christianity,"  she 
asks,  "  the  very  core  of  the  heart  of  all  gracious  courtesy  ?  " 
And  she  appeals  to  Elizabethan  authority  for  a  quaint  way 
of  stating  this  profound  truth.  But  she  might  have  gone 
further  back — ^to  Chaucer  at  all  events — and  recalled  the 
noble  lines : 

**  Grist  wol  we  daime  of  him  our  gentillesse, 
Not  of  our  elders  for  hir  old  richesse ;  *' 

it  was  their  vurtuous  living  which  made  them  to  be  called 

gentlemen.* 

*  A  curious  contrast  (on  which  it  is  necessary  to  dwell)  suggests 
itself  with  an  earlier  Parisian  acquaintance  which,  on  a  visit  made 
some  years  earlier,  Mrs.  GaskeU  had  made,  likewise  through  her  friend 
Madame  Mohl.  On  March  23, 1855,  Prosper  M^rim^e  writes  to  Mrs. 
Nassau  Senior  the  younger,  with  whom  he  had  some  little  time  before 
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The  bright  little  paper  entitled  "  The  Shah's  English 
Gardener  **  is,  thanks  to  good  offices  already  acknowledged 
in  my  Prefatory  Note,  here  for  the  first  time  reprinted  from 
*'  Household  Words/'  where  it  made  its  original  appearance 
on  June  19,  1852.  It  therefore  belongs  to  an  early  period 
in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  literary  life ;  and,  indeed,  carries  us  back 
to  the  days  of  one  of  her  earliest  stories.  For  Teddesley 
(near  Penkridge  in  Staffordshire),  where  Mrs.  Gaskell  *'  inter- 
viewed "  Mr.  Burton,  formerly  head-gardener  to  Shah  Nasr- 
ed-Din,  "  King  of  Kings ",  was  the  country-seat  of  Lord 
Hatherton,  who  married  the  beautiful  widow,  Mrs.  Daven- 
port, of  Capesthome  in  Cheshire  (see  Introduction  to  **  The 
Sexton's  Hero  "  in  Vol.  I.  of  this  edition).  Mr.  Burton's 
not  very  sympathetic  account  of  the  "reforming"  Shah's 
restricted  interest  in  his  own  household  aflGsbirs  is  worth 
readmg  even  at  the  present  day,  when  Teheran,  which  (in 
Lancashire  phrase)  he  "  beautified  "  in  1870,  has  become  so 
much  better  known,  and  when  his  successor  is  a  personage 
famihar,  not  only  to  the  West  End,  but  to  the  City.  Indeed, 
it  was  in  a  Scottish  garden,  not  three  miles  from  where  I 
write,  that,  by  a  whimsical  coincidence,  I  had  some  years  ago 
the  unexpected  honour  of  being  present  at  the  reception  of 
H.M.  the  Shah. 

entered  into  a  correspondence,  and  who  had  repeatedly  urged  him  to 
read  Mrs.  Gaskell*s  **Buth",  then  recently  published :  "I  have  read 
*  Buth',  and,  what  Is  more,  I  have  aeen  the  author,  whom  Madame 
Mohl  is  to  bring  to  me  to-morrow  to  drink  du  thi  jaune"  He  avows 
that  his  sensibility,  always  far  more  affected  by  the  death  of  the 
heroine  of  a  book  than  it  would  be  by  that  of  a  man  by  his  side,  had 
given  him  (as  our  younger  generation  would  say)  a  bad  time  with 
"  Buth,"  whose  fate  he  had  foreseen  from  page  1.  He  renders  justice  to 
the  talent  and  truth  to  nature  revealed  by  Mrs.  GaskelPs  work ;  but 
then,  more  silo,  he  goes  off  into  the  cynical  comment  that  all  would 
have  been  well  with  Buth,  if  she  had  had  more  money  in  her  purse. 
His  statement  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  told  him  of  '<  Buth  "  having  been 
publicly  burnt  "in  the  name  of  immorality"  must  be  taken  with  a 
very  large  grain  of  salt.  (See  **  Prosper  M6rim6e",  by  the  Comte  d* 
HaussonviUe,  Paris,  1886.) 
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More  than  two-thirda  of  the  story,  here  for  the  firvt  time 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  "  Crowley  Castle  ",  had  been  put 
into  type  for  the  present  edition  from  a  MS.  left  by  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  when  it  was  identified  with  the  first  of  the  tales 
included  in  the  1863  Christmas  number  of  "  All  the  Tear 
Bound",  still  so  well  remembered  for  Charles  Diokens' 
Introduction  to  "  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings."  Mrs.  Oaskell's 
tale  there  had  the  place  of  honour  as  an  account  of  "  How 
the  First  Floor  went  to  Crowley  Castle  ",  prefaced  by  the 
single  sentence — 

"  I  have  come  back  to  London,  Major,  poflseeaed  by  a  family-fitory 
that  I  have  picked  np  in  the  ooontry.'* 

I  have  here  printed  the  opening  sentences  as  they  appear 
in  the  MS. ;  the  rest  almost  exactly  as  it  stands  in  "  All  the 
Year  Bound.*'  There  is  no  material  difference  between  the 
MS.,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  printed  text,  though  the  latter 
"  every  here  and  there  "  shows  signs  of  compression.  The 
MS.  comes  to  a  close,  just  before  Theresa's  indignation 
against  what  she  deems  the  apathy  of  Bessy  enters  into  a 
violent  phase  of  which  Victorine  malignantly  takes  note, 
and  before  the  height  of  the  interest  is  reached.  But  the 
constructive  skill  with  which  the  ultimate  development  of 
the  plot  is  prepared,  is  notable  from  the  first;  and  this, 
together  with  the  familiarity  with  French  surroundings 
exhibited  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative,  would  have 
sufficed  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  relatively  advanced 
period  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  literary  work.  Yet  in  her  later 
years  she  hardly_eyer  jwrrote  anything  so  entirely  with- 
out the  mgredient  of  humour  which  is  wanting  to  none  of 
her  larger  productions,  in  any  period  of  her  Ufe.  Indeed, 
Victorine,  the  devoted  but  designing  French  lady's-maid, 
belongs  to  a  sphere  of  fiction  in  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  hardly 
ever  set  foot.  The  contrast  between  Theresa  and  Bessy,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  one  of  those  conflicts  of  personality 
which  no  hand  was  better  able  to  delineate  with  fidehty  to 
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nature  than  her  own ;  but  the  conditions  of  her  task  in  this 
case  allowed  of  no  elaboration  of  detail. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  readers  of  this  edition 
will  be  pleased  by  the  inclusion  in  it  of  two  fragments  of 
"  Ghost  Stories  ",  found,  without  date  or  other  clue  to  the 
period  of  their  production,  among  Mrs.  GaskelTs  papers, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  put  into  print.  The  attraction 
exercised  upon  her  by  mysterious  incidents  suggestive  of 
the  supernatural  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated; 
but  these  fragments  are,  each  in  its  own  way,  written  with 
so  much  simple  grace,  that  they  will,  I  think,  give  to  others 
the  same  pleasure  as  that  which  they  give  to  myself.  The 
earlier  of  the  pair  is  enlivened  by  a  sly  humour  which,  one 
might  almost  suppose,  would  have  stood  the  night-capped 
traveller  in  good  stead  during  the  nocturnal  interview  await- 
ing her;  the  second  adds  a  delightful  page,  descriptive  of 
one  of  those  dales — ^in  North  Lancashire  or  thereabouts — 
which  Mrs.  Gaskell  loved,  and  its  moorland  surroundings. 

A.  W.  W. 

S&ptemher,  1906. 
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PAST  I 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  lad,  when  he  ifl  first  tamed  into  the 
independence  of  lodgings.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  was  so 
satisfied  and  proud  in  my  life  as  when,  at  seventeen,  I  sate 
down  in  a  little  three-oomered  room  above  a  pastry-cook's 
shop  in  the  county-town  of  Eltham.  My  father  had  left 
tue  that  afternoon,  after  delivering  himself  of  a  few  plain 
precepts,  strongly  expressed,  for  my  guidance  in  the  new 
course  of  life  on  which  I  was  entering.  I  was  to  be  a  clerk 
under  the  engineer  who  had  undertaken  to  make  the  little 
branch  line  &om  Eltham  to  Hornby.  My  father  had  got 
me  this  situation,  which  was  in  a  position  rather  above  his 
own  in  life ;  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  above  the  station  in 
which  he  was  bom  and  bred;  for  he  was  raising .uimself 
every  year  in  men's  consideration  and  respect.  He  was  a 
mechanic  by  trade ;  but  he  had  some  inventive  genius,  and 
a  great  deal  of  perseverance,  and  had  devised  several  valuable 
improvements  in  railway  machinery.  He  did  not  do  this  for 
profit,  though,  as  was  reasonable,  what  came  in  the  natural 
conrse  of  things  was  acceptable;  he  worked  out  his  ideas, 
because,  as  he  said,  "until  he  could  put  them  mto  shape, 
they  plagued  him  by  night  and  by  day."  But  this  is  enough 
abcnit  my  dear  father ;  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  country  where 
there  are  many  like  him.  He  was  a  sturdy  Independent  by 
descent  and  conviction;  and  this  it  was,  I  believe,  which 
made  him  place  me  in  the  lodgings  at  the  pastry-cook's. 
The  shop  was  kept  by  the  two  sisters  of  our  minister  at 
home ;  and  this  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  safeguard  to  my 
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morals,  when  I  was  turned  loose  upon  the  temptations  of 
the  oomity-town,  with  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a  year. 

My  father  had  given  up  two  preoious  days,  ^nd  put  on 
his  Sunday  clothes,  in  order  to  bring  me  to  Eltham,  and 
accompany  me,  first  to  the  office,  to  introduce  me  to  my  new 
master  (who  was  under  some  obligations  to  my  father  for  a 
suggestion),  and  next  to  take  me  to  call  on  the  Independent 
minister  of  the  little  congregation  at  Eltham.    And  then  he 
left  me ;  and,  though  sorry  to  part  with  him,  I  now  began 
to  taste  with  relish  the  pleasure  of  being  my  own  master. 
I  unpacked  the  hamper  that  my  mother  had  provided  me 
with,  and  smelt  the  pots  of  preserve  with  all  the  delight  of 
a  possessor  who  might  break  into  their  contents  at  any  time 
he  pleased.    I  handled,  and  weighed  in  my  fancy,  the  home- 
cured  ham,  which  seemed  to  promise  me  interminable  feasts ; 
and,  above  all,  there  was  the  fine  savour  of  knowing  that  I 
might  eat  of  these  dainties  when  I  liked,  at  my  sole  will,  not 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  any  one  else,  however  indul- 
gent.   I  stowed  my  eatables  away  in  the  little  comer  cup- 
board— that  room  was  all  comers,  and  everything  was  placed 
in  a  comer,  the  fireplace,  the  window,  the  oupboaid;    I 
myself  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  in  the  middle,  and  there 
was  hardly  room  for  me.     The  table  was  made  of  a  folding 
ieS^unde^*'^  the  window,  and  the  window  looked  out  upon  the 
market-plaO&r-«'^  *^®  studies  for  the  prosecution  of  which 
my  father  had  K'>rought  himself  to  pay  extra  for  a  sitting- 
room  for  me  t&jx^  *  considerable  chance  of  being  diverted 
from  books  fo  me/^  ^^^  women.    I  was  to  have  my  meals 
with  the  two  elde\^ly  Miss  Dawsons  in  the  Httle  parlour 
behind  the  three-oom^^stop  downstairs— my  breakfasts 
and  dinners  at  least;  for,  at^my  hours  in  an  evening  were 
likely  to  be  uncertam,   my  t^iXor  supper  was  to  be  an 
independent  meal.  V^ 

Then,  after  this  pride  and  satisfactift^n,  came  a  sense  of 
desolation.  I  had  never  been  from  home  before,  and  I 
was  an  only  child ;  and,  though  my  f ather<s  spoken  maxim 
had   been,   "Spare    the    rod,  and    spoil    tsjie    child,"  yet, 
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nnoonscioiisly,  his  heart  had  yearned  after  me,  and  his  ways 
towards  me  were  more  tender  than  he  knew,  or  would  have 
approved  of  in  himself,  conld  he  have  known.  My  mother, 
who  never  professed  sternness,  was  far  more  severe  than  my 
father;  perhaps  my  boyish  faults  annoyed  her  more;  for 
I  remember,  now  that  I  have  written  the  above  words,  how 
ahe  pleaded  for  me  once  in  my  riper  years,  when  I  had 
really  offended  against  my  father's  sense  of  right. 

But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  now.  It  is  about 
cousin  Phillis  that  I  am  going  to  write,  and  as  yet  I  am  far 
enoogh  from  even  saying  who  cousin  Phillis  was. 

For  some  months  after  I  was  settled  in  Eltham,  the  new 
employment  in  which  I  was  engaged — the  new  independence 
of  my  life — occupied  all  my  thoughts.  I  was  at  my  desk  by 
eight  o'clock,  home  to  dinner  at  one,  back  at  the  office  by 
two.  The  afternoon  work  was  more  uncertain  than  the 
morning's ;  it  might  be  the  same,  or  it  might  be  that  I  had 
to  accompany  Mr.  Holdsworth,  the  managing  engineer,  to 
some  point  on  the  line  between  Eltham  and  Hornby.  This 
I  always  enjoyed,  because  of  tHe  variety,  and  because  of  the 
oonntry  we  traversed  (which  was  very  wild  and  pretty),  and 
because  I  was  thrown  into  companionship  with  Mr.  Holds- 
worth,  who  held  the  position  of  hero  in  my  boyish  mind. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty  or  so,  and  was  in  a 
station  above  mine,  both  by  birth  and  education ;  and  he  had 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  wore  mustachios  and  whiskers 
of  a  somewhat  foreign  fashion.  I  was  proud  of  being  seen 
with  him.  He  was  really  a  fine  fellow,  in  a  good  number  of 
ways,  and  I  might  have  fallen  into  much  worse  hands. 

Every  Saturday  I  wrote  home,  telling  of  my  weekly 
domgs— my  father  had  insisted  upon  this ;  but  there  was  so 
little  variety  in  my  life  that  I  often  found  it  hard  work  to  fill 
a  letter.  On  Sundays  I  went  twice  to  chapel,  up  a  dark 
narrow  entry,  to  hear  droning  hymns,  and  long  prayers,  and 
a  still  longer  sermon,  preached  to  a  small  congregation,  of 
which  I  was,  by  nearly  a  score  of  years,  the  youngest 
member.     Occasionally,  Mr.  Peters,  the  minister,  would  ask 
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me  home  to  tea  after  the  second  service.  I  dreaded  the 
honour ;  for  I  usually  sate  on  the  edge  of  my  chau:  all  the 
evening,  and  answ^ed  solemn  questions,  put  in  a  deep  bass 
voice,  until  household  prayer-time  came,  at  eight  o'clock, 
when  Mrs.  Peters  came  in,  smoothing  down  her  apron,  and 
the  maid-of-all-work  followed,  and  first  a  sermon,  and  then 
a  chapter,  was  read,  and  a  long  impromptu  prayer  followed, 
till  some  instinct  told  Mr.  Peters  that  supper-time  had  come, 
and  we  rose  from  our  knees  with  himger  for  ovx  predominant 
feeling.  Over  supper,  the  minister  did  unbend  a  Kttle  into 
one  or  two  ponderous  jokes,  as  if  to  show  me  that  ministers 
were  men,  after  all.  And  then,  at  ten  o'clock,  I  went  home, 
and  enjoyed  my  long-repressed  yawns  in  the  three-cornered 
room  before  going  to  bed. 

Dinah  and  Hannah  Dawson,  so  their  names  were  put  on 
the  board  above  the  shop-door— I  always  called  them  Miss 
Dawson  and  Miss  Hannah— considered  these  visits  of  mine 
to  Mr.  Peters  as  the  greatest  honour  a  young  man  could 
have ;  and  evidently  thought  that  if,  after  such  privileges,  I 
did  not  work  out  my  salvation,  I  was  a  sort  of  modem  Judas 
Iscariot.  On  the  contrary,  they  shook  their  heads  over  my 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Holdsworth.  He  had  been  so  kind 
to  me  in  many  ways,  that  when  I  out  into  my  ham,  I 
hovered  over  the  thought  of  asking  him  to  tea  in  my  room ; 
more  especially  as  the  annual  fair  was  being  held  in  Eltham 
market-place,  and  the  sight  of  the  booths,  the  merry-go- 
rounds,  the  wild-beast  shows,  and  such  country  pomps,  was 
(as  I  thought  at  seventeen)  very  attractive.  But,  when  I 
ventured  to  aUlide  to  my  wish  in  even  distant  terms,  Miss 
Hannah  caught  me  up,  and  spoke  of  the  sinfulness  of  such 
sights,  and  something  about  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  then 
vaulted  into  France,  and  spoke  evil  of  the  nation,  and  all 
who  had  ever  set  foot  therein ;  till,  seeing  that  her  anger  was 
concentrating  itself  into  a  point,  and  that  that  point  was  Mr. 
Holdsworth,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  finish  my 
breakfast,  and  make  what  haste  I  could  out  of  the  sound  of 
her  voice.    I  rather  wondered  afterwards  to  hear  her  and 
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Mi86  Dawson  coonting  up  their  weeUy  profits  with  glee,  and 
saying  that  a  pastry-cook's  shop  in  the  corner  of  the  market- 
place, in  Bitham-iair  week,  was  no  such  bad  thing.    How- 
ever,  I  never  ventored  to  ask  Mr.  Holdsworth  to  my  lodgings. 
There  is  not  much  to  tell  about  this  first  year  of  mine  at 
Eltham.    Bat  when  I  was  nearly  nineteen,  and  beginning 
to  think  of  whiskers  on  my  own  account,  I  came  to  know 
coosin  Phillis,  whose  very  existence  had  been  unknown  to  me 
till  then.    Mr.  Holdsworth  and  I  had  been  out  to  Heath- 
bridge  for  a  day,  woridng  hard.    Heathbridge  was  near 
Hornby,  for  our  line  of  railway  was  above  half  finished. 
Of  course  a  day's  outing  was  a  great  thing  to  tell  about  in  my 
weekly  letters ;  and  I  fell  to  describing  the  country — a  fault 
I  was  not  often  guilty  of.    I  told  my  father  of  the  bogs,  all 
OTer  wild  myrtle  and  soft  moss,  and  shaking  ground,  over 
which  we  had  to  carry  our  line ;  and  how  Mr.  Holdsworth 
&nd  I  had  gone  for  our  mid-day  meals — ^for  we  had  to  stay 
heie  for  two  days  and  a  night— to  a  pretty  village  hard-by, 
Heathbridge  proper ;  and  how  I  hoped  we  should  often  have 
to  go  there,  for  the  shaking,  uncertain  ground  was  puzzling 
onr  engineers — one  end  of  the  line  going  up  as  soon  as  the 
other  was  weighted  down.    (I  had  no  thought  for  the  share- 
holders' interests,  as  may  be  seen ;  we  had  to  make  a  new 
line  on  firmer  ground,  before  the  junction  railway  was  com- 
pleted.)   I  told  aU  this  at  great  length,  thankful  to  fill  up 
my  paper.     By  return-letter,  I  heard  that  a  second  cousin  of 
my  mother's  was  married  to  the  Independent  minister  of 
H(Hiiby,  Ebenezer  Holman  by  name,  and  lived  at  Heath- 
bridge proper :  the  very  Heathbridge  I  had  described-— or  so 
my  mother  believed ;  for  she  had  never  seen  her  cousin  Phillis 
(jreen,  who  was  sometiiing  of  ah  heiress  (my  father  believed), 
being  her  father's  only  child ;  and  old  Thomas  Green  had 
owned  an  estate  of  near  upon  fifty  acres,  which  must  have 
come  to  his  daughter.      My  mother's  feeling  of  kinship 
seemed  to  have  been  strongly  stirred  by  the  mention  of 
Heathbridge ;  for  my  father  said  she  desired  me,  if  ever  I 
went   thither  again,  to  make    inquiry  for  the    Beverend. 
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Ebenezer  Holman;  and,  if  indeed  he  lived  there,  I  was 
further  to  ask  if  he  had  not  married  one  Phillis  Green,  and, 
if  both  these  questions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
I  was  to  go  and  introduce  myself  as  the  only  child  of 
Margaret  Manning,  bom  Moneypenny.  I  was  enraged  at 
myself  for  having  named  Heathbridge  at  all,  when  I  found 
what  it  was  drawing  down  upon  -me.  One  Independent 
minister,  as  I  said  to  myself,  was  enough  for  any  man ;  and 
here  I  knew  (that  is  to  say,  I  had  been  catechised  on  Sabbath- 
mornings  by)  Mr.  Hunter,  our  minister  at  home ;  and  I  had 
had  to  be  civil  to  old  Peters  at  Eltham,  and  behave  myself 
for  five  hours  running,  whenever  he  asked  me  to  tea  at  his 
house ;  and  now,  just  as  I  felt  the  free  air  blowing  about  me 
up  at  Heathbridge,  I  was  to  ferret  out  another  minister,  and 
I  should  perhaps  have  to  be  catechised  by  him,  or  else  asked 
to  tea  at  his  house.  Besides,  I  did  not  like  pushing  myself 
upon  strangers,  who  perhaps  had  never  heard  of  my 
mother's  name,  and,  such  an  odd  name  as  it  was — Money- 
penny  ;  and,  if  they  had,  had  never  cared  more  for  her  than 
she  had  for  them,  apparently,  until  this  tmlucky  mention 
of  Heathbridge. 

Still,  I  would  not  disobey  my  parents  in  such  a  trifle, 
however  irksome  it  might  be.  So,  the  next  time  our  business 
took  me  to  Heathbridge,  and  we  were  dining  in  the  little 
sanded  inn-parlour,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Holds- 
worth's  being  out  of  the  room,  and  asked  the  questions, 
which  I  was  bidden  to  ask,  of  the  rosy-cheeked  maid.  I  was 
either  unintelligible  or  she  was  stupid ;  for  she  said  she  did 
not  know,  but  would  ask  master ;  and,  of  course,  the  landlord 
came  in  to  imderstand  what  it  was  I  wanted  to  know ;  and 
I  had  to  bring  out  all  my  stAmmering  inquiries .  before  Mr, 
Holdsworth,  who  would  never  have  attended  to  them,  I  dare  . 
say,  if  I  had  not  blushed  and  blundered,  and  made  such  a 
fool  of  myself. 

"Yes,"  the  landlord  said,  "the  Hope  Farm  was  in 
Heathbridge  proper,  and  the  owner's  name  was  Holman, 
and  he  was  an  Independent  minister,  and^  as  far  as  the 
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landlord  oould  tell,  his  wife's  Ohristian  name  was  Phillis ; 
anyhow,  her  maiden  name  was  Green." 

"  Relations  of  yonrs  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Holdsworth. 

''No,  sir— only  my  mother's  second  cousins.  Tes,  I 
suppose  they  are  relations.  But  I  never  saw  them  in  my 
life." 

"The  Hope  Earm  is  not  a  stone's  throw  from  here," 
said  the  officious  landlord,  going  to  the  window.  "  If  you 
carry  your  eye  over  yon  bed  of  hollyhocks,  over  the  damson« 
trees  in  the  orchard  yonder,  you  may  see  a  stack  of  queer- 
like stone  chimneys.  Them  is  the  Hope  Earm  chimneys ; 
it's  an  old  place,  though  Holman  keeps  it  in  good  order." 

Mr.  Holdsworth  had  risen  from  the  table  with  more 
promptitude  than  I  had,  and  was  standing  by  the  window, 
looking.  At  the  landlord's  last  words,  he  turned  round, 
smiling — **  It  is  not  often  that  parsons  know  how  to  keep 
land  in  order,  is  it  ?  " 

''Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  must  speak  as  I  find;  and 
minister  Holman — ^we  call  the  Church  clergyman  here 
'parson,'  sir;  he  would  be  a  bit  jealous,  if  he  heard  a 
Dissenter  called  parson — ^minister  Holman  knows  what  he's 
about,  as  well  as  e'er  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
gives  up  five  da3rs  a  week  to  his  own  work,  and  two  to  the 
Lord's ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  he  works  hardest  at. 
He  spends  Saturday  and  Sunday  a*writing  sermons  and 
a-visiting  his  flock  at  Hornby ;  and  at  five  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  he'll  be  guiding  his  plough,  in  the  Hope  Earm 
yonder,  just  as  weU  as  if  he  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Bat  your  dinner  will  be  getting  cold,  gentiemen." 

So  we  went  back  to  table.  After  a  while,  Mr.  Holdsworth 
broke  the  silence — "  If  I  were  you,  Manning,  I'd  look  up 
these  relations  of  yours.  You  can  go  and  see  what  they're 
like,  while  we're  waiting  for  Dobson's  estimates;  and  I'll 
smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden  meanwhile." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  But  I  don't  know  them,  and  I  don't 
think  I  want  to  know  them." 

"  What  did  you  ask  all  those  questions  for,  then  ?  "  said 
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he,  looking  quickly  up  at  me.  He  had  no  notion  of  doing  or 
saying  things  without  a  purpose.  I  did  not  answer ;  so  he 
continued — "  Make  up  your  mind,  and  go  off  and  see  what 
this  farmer-minister  is  like,  and  come  back  and  tell  me — I 
should  like  to  hear." 

I  was  so  in  the  habit  of  yielding  to.  his  authority,  or  in- 
fluence; that  I  never  thought  of  resisting,  but  went  on  my 
errand ;  though  I  remember  feeling  as  if  I  would  rathet  have 
had  my  head  cut  off.  The  landlord,  who  had  evideiottly  taken 
an  interest  in  the  event  of  our  discussion,  in  a  way  that  country 
landlords  have,  accompanied  me  to  the  houserdoor  and  gave 
me  repeated  directions,  as  if  I  was  likely  to  miss  my  way  in 
two  hundred  yards.  But  I  Ustened  to  him,  for  I  was  glad  of 
the  delay,  to  screw  up  my  coinage  for  the  effort  of  facing 
unknown  people  and  introducing  myself.  I  went  along  the 
lane,  I  recollect,  switching  at  all  the  taller  roadside  weeds ; 
till,  after  a  turn  or  two,  I  found  myself  close  in  front  of  the 
Hope  Farm.  There  was  a  garden  between  the  house  and 
the  shady,  grassy  lane;  I  afterwards  found  that  this  garden 
was  called  the  court :  perhaps  because  there  was  a  low  wall 
roimd  it,  with  an  iron  railing  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  two 
great  giates,  between  pillars  crowned  with  stone  balls,  for  a 
state  entrance  to  the  flagged  path  leading  up  to  the  front 
door.  It  was  not  the  habit  of  the  place  to  go  in  either  by 
these  great  gates  or  by  the  front  door;  the  gates,  indeed, 
weze  locked,  as  I  found,  though  the  door  stood  wide  open, 
I  had  to  go  round  by  a  side-path,  slightly  worn,  on  a  broad, 
grassy  way,  which  led  past  the  court-Wall,  past  a  horse- 
mount,  half  covered  with  stone-crop  and  a  Httle  wild  yellow 
fumitory,  to  another  door — "the  curate,"  as  I  found  it  was 
termed  by  the  master  of  the  house,  while  the  front  door, 
"handsome  and  all  for  show",  was  termed  "the  rector."  I 
knocked  with  my  hand  upon  the  "  curate  "  door ;  a  tall  girl, 
about  my  own  age,  as  I  thought,  came  and  opened  it,  and 
stood  theore  silent,  waiting  to  know  my  errand.  I  see  her 
now — cousin  PhiHs.  The  westering  sun  shcme  full  upon  her, 
and  made  a  slanting  stream  of  light  into  the  room  within. 
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She  was  dressed  in  dark  blae  ootkon  of  some  kind,  up  to  her 
throaty  do^m  to  her  wrists,  with  a  little  frill  of  the  same, 
wherever  it  tondlied  her  white  skin.  And  such  a  white  skin 
as  it  was !  I  have  never  seen  the  Uke.  She  had  light  hair, 
nearer  yellow  than  any  other  oolonr.  She  looked  me  steadily 
in  the  face  with  large,  qniet  eyes,  wcmdeiing,  hot  nntroubled 
by  ^e  sight  of  a  stranger.  I  thought  it  odd  that  so  old,  so  full- 
grown  as  she  was,  she  should  wear  a  pinafore  over  her  gown. 

Before  I  had  qnite  made  up  my  mind  what  to  say  in 
leply  to  her  mute  inquiry  of  what  I  wanted  there,  a  woman's 
voice  called  out,  "  Who  is  it,  Phillis  ?  If  it  is  any  one  for 
bntter-milk,  send  them  round  to  the  back  door." 

I  thought  I  would  rather  speak  to  the  owner  of  that  voice 
than  to  the  giri  before  me ;  so  I  passed  her,  and  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  a  room,  hat  in  hand ;  for  this  side-door  opened 
stndght  into  the  hall  or  house-place,  where  the  family  sate 
when  work  was  done.  There  was  a  brisk  little  woman,  of 
forty  or  so,  ironing  some  huge  muslin  cravats  under  the  Hght 
of  a  long  vine-shaded  casement  window.  She  looked  at  me 
distrustfully  till  I  began  to  speak.  "My  name  is  Paul 
Manning,"  said  I ;  but  I  saw  she  did  not  know  the  name. 
"  My  mother's  name  was  Moneypenny,"  said  I — **  Margaret 
Moneypenny." 

'*  And  she  married  one  John  Manning,  of  Burmingham," 
said  Mrs.  Holman  eagerly.  ''And  you'll  be  her  son.  Sit 
down  I  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you.  To  think  of  your  being 
Margaret's  son !  Why,  she  was  almost  a  child  not  so  long 
ago.  Well,  to  be  sure,  it  is  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  And 
what  brings  you  into  these  parts  ?  " 

She  sate  down  herself,  as  if  oppressed  by  her  curiosity  as 
to  all  the  five-and-twenty  years  that  had  passed  by  since  she 
had  seen  my  mother.  Her  daughter  Phillis  took  up  her 
knitting — a  long  grey  worsted  man's-stocking,  I  remember — 
and  knitted  away  without  looking  at  her  work.  I  felt  that 
the  steady  gaze  of  those  deep  grey  eyes  was  wpoa  me,  though 
once,  when  I  stealthily  raised  mine  to  hers,  she  waa  examin- 
ing something  on  the  wall  above  my  head. 
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When  I  had  answered  all  my  oonsin  Holman's  questions, 
she  heaved  a  long  breath,  and  said,  "  To  think  of  Margaret 
Moneypenny's  boy  being  in  our  house  t  I  wish  the  minister 
was  here.    Phillis,  in  what  field  is  thy  father  to-day  ?  " 

"  In  the  fiye-aore ;  they  are  beginning  to  out  the  com." 

**  He'll  not  like  being  sent  for,  then ;  else  I  should  have 
liked  you  to  have  seen  the  minister.  But  the  five-acre  is  a 
good  step  o£  You  shall  have  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of 
oake,  before  you  stir  from  this  house^  though.  You're  bound 
to  go,  you  say ;  or  else  the  minister  comes  in  mostly  when 
the  men  have  their  four  o'clock." 

"  I  must  go— I  ought  to  have  been  oflf  before  now." 

"Here,  then,  Phillis,  take  the  keys."  She  gave  her 
daughter  some  whispered  directions,  and  Phillis  left  the 
room. 

"  She  is  my  cousin,  is  she  not  ?  "  I  asked.  I  knew  she 
was;  but  somehow  I  wanted  to  talk  of  her,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  begin. 

"  Yes — Phillis  Holman.     She  is  our  only  child — now." 

Either  from  that  "  now/'  or  from  a  strange  momentary 
wistfulness  in  her  eyes,  I  knew  that  there  had  been  more 
children,  who  were  now  dead. 

"  How  old  is  cousin  Phillis  ?  "  said  I,  scarcely  venturing  on 
the  new  name,  it  seemed  too  prettily  famiUar  for  me  to  call 
her  by  it ;  but  cousin  Holman  took  no  notice  of  it,  answering 
straight  to  the  purpose. 

''  Seventeen  last  May-day ;  but  the  minister  does  not  like 
to  hear  me  calling  it  <  May-day ',"  said  she,  checking  herself 
with  a  little  awe.  "  Phillis  was  seventeen  on  the  first  day 
of  May  last,"  she  repeated  in  an  emended  edition. 

'*  And  I  am  nineteen  in  another  month,"  thought  I  to 
myself;  I  don't  know  why. 

Then  Phillis  came  in,  canning  a  tray  with  wine  and  oaJke 
upon  it. 

"  We  keep  a  house-servant,"  said  cousin  Holman ;  "  but 
it  is  chuming-day,  and  she  is  busy."  It  was  meant  as  a 
little  proud  apology  for  her  daughter's  being  the  handmaiden. 
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"  I  like  doing  it,  mother/'  said  Phillis,  in  her  gr»TB,  fall 
roice. 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  somebody  in  the  Old  Testament — ^who, 
I  could  not  recollect — ^being  served  and  waited  upon  by  the 
daughter  of  the  host.  Was  I  like  Abraham's  steward,  when 
Bebekah  gaye  him  to  drink  at  the  well  ?  I  thought  Isaac 
had  not  gone  the  pleasantest  way  to  work  in  winning  him  a 
wife.  But  Phillis  never  thought  about  such  things.  She 
was  a  stately,  gracious  young  woman,  in  the  dress,  and  with 
lihe  sLmpUeity,  of  a  child.  s^ 

As  I  had  been  taught,  I  drank  to  the  health  of  my  new- 
found cousin  and  her  husband;  and  then  I  ventured  to 
name  my  cousin  Phillis  with  a  little  bow  of  my  head  towards 
her ;  but  I  was  too  awkward  to  look  and  see  how  she  took 
my  compliment.    "  I  must  go,  now,"  said  I,  rising. 

Neither  of  the  women  had  thought  of  sharing  in  the 
wine ;  cousin  Holman  had  broken  a  tut  of  cake  for  form's 


"I  wish  the  minister  had  been  within,"  said  his  wife, 
lisdng  too.  Secretly  I  was  very  glad  he  was  not.  I  did  not 
take  kindly  to  ministers  in  those  days;  and  I. thought  he 
must  be  a  particular  kind  of  man,  by  his  objecting  to  the 
tenn  ''  May-day."  But,  before  I  went,  cousin  Holman  made 
me  promise  that  I  would  come  back  on  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing and  spend  Sunday  with  them :  when  I  should  see  some- 
thing of  "  the  minister." 

"  Come  on  Eriday,  if  you  can,"  were  her  last  words  as 
she  stood  at  the  curate-door,  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
sinking  sun  with  her  hand. 

Inside  the  house  sate  cousin  Phillis,  her  golden  hair,  her 
dazzling  complexion,  lighting  up  the  comer  of  the  vine- 
shadowed  room.  She  had  not  risen,  when  I  bade  her 
good-bye ;  she  had  looked  at  me  straight,  as  she  said  her 
tranquil  words  of  farewell. 

I  found  Mr.  Holdsworth  down  at  the  line,  hard  at  work 
superintending.  As  soon  as  he  had  a  pause,  he  said,  "  Well, 
Manning,  what  are  the  new  cousins  like  ?   How  do  preaching 
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and  farming  seem  to  get  on  together?  If  the  minister 
turns  out  to  be  practical  as  well  as  reverend,  I  shall  begin  to 
respect  him." 

But  he  hardly  attended  to  my  answer,  he  was  so  much 
more  occupied  with  directing  his  workpeople.  Indeed^  my 
answer  did  not  come  very  readily;  and  the  most  distinct 
part  of  it  was  the  mention  of  the  invitation  that  had  been 
given  me. 

"  Oh  1  of  course  you  can  go — ^and  on  Friday,  too,  if  you 
like;  there  is  no  reason  why  not  this  week;  and  you've 
done  a  long  spell  of  work  this  time,  old  fellow." 

I  thought  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  on  Friday ;  but,  when 
the  day  came,  I  found  that  I  should  prefer  going  to  staying 
away ;  so  I  availed  myself  of  Mr.  Holdsworth's  permission, 
and  went  over  to  Hope  Farm  some  time  in  the  afternoon,  a 
little  later  than  my  last  visit.  I  found  the  "  curate  "  open, 
to  adniit  the  soft  September  air,  so  tempered  by  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  that  it  was  warmer  out  of  doors  than  in,  although 
the  wooden  log  lay  smouldering  in  front  of  a  heap  of  hot 
ashes  on  the  hearth.  The  vine-leaves  over  the  window  had 
a  tinge  more  yellow,  their  edges  were  here  and  there  scorched 
and  browned;  there  was  no  ironing  about,  and  cousin 
Holman  sate  just  outside  the  house,  mending  a  shirt. 
Phillis  was  at  her  knitting  indoors  :  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
been  at  it  all  the  week.  The  many-speckled  fowls  were 
pecking  about  in  the  farmyard  beyond,  and  the  milk-cans 
glittered  with  brightness,  hung  out  to  sweeten.  The  court 
was  so  full  of  flowers  that  they  crept  out  upon  the  low- 
covered  wall  and  horse-mount,  and  were  even  to  be  found 
self-sown  upon  the  ttirf  that  bordered  the  path,  to  the  back 
of  the  house.  I  fancied  that  my  Sunday  coat  was  scented  for 
days  afterwards  by  the  bushes  of  sweetbriar  and  the  fraxi- 
nella  that  perfumed  the  air.  From  time  to  time,  cousin 
Holman  put  her  hand  into  a  covered  basket  at  her  feet,  and 
threw  handfuls  of  com  down  for  the  pigeons  that  cooed  and 
fluttered  in  the  air  around,  in  expectation  of  this  treat. 

1  had  a  thorough  welcome,  as  soon  as  she  saw  me. 
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"Now,  this  is  kind — this  is  right-down  fiiendly/'  shaking 
my  hand  warmly.    "  PhilUs,  your  cousin  Manning  is  come  I  '* 

"  Gall  me  Paul,  will  you  ?  *'  said  I ;  "  they  eall  me  so  at 
home,  and  Mi^nning  in  the  office." 

"  Well ;  Paul,  then.  Your  room  is  all  ready  for  you, 
Paul ;  for,  as  I  said  to  the  minister,  '  I'll  have  it  ready, 
whether  he  comes  o'  Friday  or  not'  And  the  minister  said 
he  must  go  up  to  the  Ash-field,  whether  you  were  to  come  or 
not ;  but  he  would  come  home  betimes,  to  see  if  you  were 
here.  I'll  show  you  to  your  room ;  and  you  can  wash  the 
dust  o£F  a  bit." 

After  I  came  down,  I  think  she  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  do  with  me ;  or  she  might  think  that  I  was  dull ;  or  she 
might  have  work  to  do  in  which  I  hindered  her;  for  she 
called  PhiUis,  and  hade  her  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  go  with 
me  to  the  Ash-field,  and  find  father.  Bo  we  set  off,  I  in  a 
little  flutter  of  a  desire  to  make  myself  agreeable,  but  wishing 
that  my  companion  were  not  quite  so  tall ;  for  she  was  above 
me  in  height.  While  I  was  wondering  how  to  begin  our 
ccmversation,  she  took  up  the  words. 

"  I  suppose,  cousin  Paul,  you  have  to  be  very  busy  at 
your  work  all  day  long,  in  general  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  have  to  be  in  the  office  at  half-past  eight ;  and 
we  have  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  then  we  go  at  it  again  till 
eight  or  nine." 

^*  Then  you  have  not  much  time  for  reading  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  with  a  sudden  consdousness  that  I  did  not 
make  the  most  of  what  leisure  I  bad. 

"  No  more  have  I.  Father  always  gets  an  hour  before 
going  a-field  in  the  mornings ;  bat  mother  does  not  like  me 
to  get  up  so  early." 

"  My  mother  is  always  wanting  me  to  get  up  earlier, 
when  I  am  at  home." 

"  What  time  do  you  get  up  ?  " 

"  Oh ! — ^ah ! — sometimes  half -past  six ;  not  often,  though  " ; 
for  I  remembered  only  twice  that  I  had  done  so  dming  the 
past  summer. 
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She  turned  her  head,  and  looked  at  me. 

"  Father  is  up  at  three ;  and  so  was  mother  till  she  was 
ill.    I  should  like  to  be  up  at  four." 

"  Your  father  up  at  three  !  Why,  what  has  he  to  do  at 
that  hour  ?  " 

"  What  has  he  not  to  do  ?  He  has  his  private  exercise 
in  his  own  room;  he  always  rings  the  great  bell  which 
calls  the  men  to  milking ;  he  rouses  up  Betty,  our  maid ;  as 
often  as  not,  he  gives  the  horses  their  feed  before  the  man  is 
up — ^for  Jem,  who  takes  care  of  the  horses,  is  an  old  man ; 
and  father  is  always  loth  to  disturb  him ;  he  looks  at  the 
calves,  and  the  shoulders,  heels,  traces,  chaff,  and  com,  before 
the  horses  go  a-field ;  he  has  often  to  whip-cord  the  plough- 
whips;  he  sees  the  hogs  fed;  he  looks  into  the  swill-tubs, 
and  writes  his  orders  for  what  is  wanted  for  food  for  man 
and  beast ;  yes,  and  for  fuel,  too.  And  then,  if  he  has  a  bit 
of  time  to  spare,  he  comes  in  and  reads  with  me — but  only 
English;  we  keep  Latin  for  the  evenings,  that  we  may  have 
time  to  enjoy  it ;  and  then  he  calls  in  the  man  to  breakfast, 
and  cuts  the  boys'  bread  and  cheese,  and  sees  their  wooden 
bottles  filled,  and  sends  them  off  to  their  work ; — and  by  this 
time  it  is  half-past  six,  and  we  have  our  breakfast.  There  is 
father  I "  she  exclaimed,  pointing  out  to  me  a  man  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  taller  by  the  head  than  the  other  two  with 
whom  he  was  working.  We  only  saw  him  through  the 
leaves  of  the  ash-trees  growing  in  ttie  hedge,  and  I  thought 
I  must  be  confusing  the  figures,  or  mistaken :  that  man  still 
looked  like  a  very  powerful  labourer,  and  had  none  of  the  pre- 
cise demurenesa  of  appearance  which  I  had  always  imagined 
was  the  characteristic  of  a  minister.  It  was  the  Beverend 
Ebenezer  Holman,  however.  He  gave  us  a  nod  as  we 
entered  the  stubble-field ;  and  I  think  he  would  have  come 
to  meet  us,  but  that  he  was  in  the  middle  of  giving  some 
directions  to  his  men.  I  could  see  that  Phillis  was  built 
more  after  his  type  than  her  mother's.  He,  like  his 
daughter,  was  largely  made,  and  of  a  fair,  ruddy  complexion, 
whereas  hers  was  brilliant  and  deUoate.    His  hair  had  been 
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yellow  or  sandy,  but  now  was  griuled.  Tet  bis  grey  bairs 
betokened  no  failnre  in  strengtb.  I  never  saw  a  more 
powerfal  num — deep  cbeet,  lean  flanks,  well-planted  bead. 
By  this  time  we  were  nearly  np  to  bim ;  and  be  interrupted 
himself  and  stepped  forwards,  bolding  oat  bis  band  to  me, 
but  addressing  Pbillis. 

"Well,  my  lass,  tbis  is  cousin  Manning,  I  suppose. 
Wait  a  minute,  young  man,  and  I'll  put  on  my  coat,  and 

give  you  a  decorous  and  formal  welcome.    But Ned 

Hall,  there  ougbt  to  be  a  water-furrow  across  tbis  land :  it's 
a  nasty,  stifiE^  clayey,  dauby  bit  of  ground,  and  tbou  and  I 
mnst  M  to,  come  next  Monday — ^I  beg  your  pardon,  cousin 
Manning — ^and  tbere's  old  Jem's  cottage  wants  a  bit  of 
thatch;  you  oan  do  that  job  to-morrow,  while  I  am  busy.". 
Then,  suddenly  changing  the  tone  of  bis  deep  bass  voice  to 
an  odd  suggestion  of  chapels  and  preacbers,  be  added, "  Now 
I  will  give  out  the  psalm :  *  Gome  all  harmonious  tongues,' 
to  be  sung  to  '  Moimt  Ephraim '  tune." 

He  lifted  bis  spade  in  bis  hand,  and  began  to  beat  time 
with  it ;  the  two  labourers  seemed  to  know  botb  words  and 
musie,  though  I  did  not ;  and  so  did  Pbillis :  her  rich  voice 
followed  her  father's,  as  he  set  the  tune ;  and  the  men  came 
in  with  more  tmcertainty,  but  still  harmoniously.  Pbillis 
looked  at  me  once  or  twice,  witb  a  little  surprise  at  my 
silence ;  but  I  did  not  know  ttie  words.  There  we  five  stood, 
bareheaded,  excepting  Pbillis,  in  the  tawny  stubble-field, 
ftom  which  all  the  shocks  of  com  had  not' yet  been  carried 
—a  dark  wood  on  one  side,  where  the  wood-pigeons  were 
cooing;  blue  distance,  seen  through  the  ash-trees,  on  the 
other.  Somehow,  I  think  that,  if  I  had  known  the  words, 
and  could  have  sung,  my  throat  would  have  been  choked  up 
by  the  feeling  of  the  unaccustomed  scene. 

The  hymn  was  ended,  and  the  men  had  drawn  o£f,  before 
I  could  stur.  I  saw  the  minister  beginning  to  put  on  his 
coat,  and  looking  at  me  with  friendly  inspection  in  his  gaze, 
before  I  could  rouse  myself. 

"  I  daresay  you'railway  gentlemen  don't  wind  up  the  day 
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with  singing  a  psalm  together/'  said  he ;  **  but  it  is  not  a 
bad  praotioe — not  a  bad  practice.  We-  have  had  it  a  bit 
earlier  to-day  for  hospitaJity's  sake — ^that's  all." 

I  had  nothing  particular  to  say  to  this,  though  I  was 
thinking  a  great  deal.  From  time  to  time,  I  stole  a  look  at 
my  companion.  His  coat  was  black,  and  so  was  his  waist- 
coat; neck-cloth  he  had  none,  his  strong  full  throat  being 
bare  above  the  snow-white  shirt.  He  wore  drab-coloured 
knee-breeches,  grey  worsted  stockings  (I  thought  I  knew  the 
maker),  and  strong-nailed  shoes.  He  carried  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  as  if  he  liked  to  feel  the  coming  breeze  lifting  his 
hair.  After  a  while,  I  saw  that  the  father  took  hold  of  the 
daughter's  hand;  and  so  they,  holding  each  other,  went 
along  towards  home.  We  had  to  cross  a  lane.  In  it  there 
were  two  little  children — one  lying  prone  on  the  grass  in  a 
passion  of  crying;  the  other  standing  stock  still,  with  its 
finger  in  its  mouth,  the  large  tears  slowly  rolling  down  its 
cheeks  for  sympathy.  The  cause  of  their  distress  was 
evident;  there  was  a  broken  brown  pitcher,  and  a  little 
pool  of  spilt  milk  on  the  road. 

"HoUol  hoUol  What's  all  this?"  said  the  minister. 
"  Why,  what  have  you  .been  about.  Tommy  ?  "  lifting  the 
little  petticoated  lad,  who  was  lying  sobbing,  with  one 
vigorous  arm.  Tommy  looked  at  him  with  surprise  in  his 
round  eyes,  but  no  affright — ^they  were  evidently  old 
acquaintances. 

"Mammy's  jug!"  said  he  at  last,  begmning  to  cry 
afresh. 

"  Well !  and  will  crying  piece  mammy's  jug,  or  pick  up 
spilt  milk  ?    How  did  you  manage  it.  Tommy  ?  " 

"He"  (jerking  his  head  at  the  other)  "and  me  was 
running  races." 

**  Tommy  said  he  could  beat  me,"  put  in  the  other. 

"  Now,  I  wonder  what  will  make  you  two  silly  lads  mind, 
and  not  run  races  again,  with  a  pitcher  of  milk  between 
you,"  said  the  minister,  as  if  musing.  "  I  might  flog  you, 
and  so  save  mammy  the  trouble ;  for  I  daresay  she'll  do  it, 
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if  I  don't"  The  fresh  bunt  of  whimpeEing  from  both 
showed  the  probability  of  this.  "  Or  I  might  take  yoa  to 
the  Hope  Eum,  and  give  yoa  some  moc6  milk;  but  then 
you'd  be  ranning  races  again,  and  my  milk  would  follow 
that  to  the  ground,  and  make  another  white  pool  I  think 
the  flogging  would  be  best— dcm't  yon  ?  " 

**  We  would  never  run  raees  no  more/'  said  the  elder  of 
the  two. 

"  Then  you'd  not  be  boys ;  you'd  be  angels." 

"No,  we  shouldn't." 

"Why  not?" 

They  looked  into  eaoh  other's  eyes  for  an  answer  to  this 
puzjsling  question.  At  length,  one  said,  **  Angels  is  dead  folk." 

"  Come ;  we'll  not  get  too  deep  into  theology.  What  do 
yon  think  of  my  lending  you  a  tin  can  with  a  lid,  to  carry 
the  milk  home  in?  That  would  not  break,  at  any  rate; 
though  I  would  not  answer  for  the  milk  not  spilling,  if  you 
ran  noes.     That's  it  1" 

He  had  dropped  his  daughter's  hand,  and  now  held  out 
each  of  his  to  the  little  fellows.  Phillis  and  I  followed,  and 
listened  to  the  prattle  which  the  minister's  oompanions  now 
ponied  out  to  him,  and  which  he  was  evidently  enjoying. 
At  a  certain  p<»nt,  there  was  a  sudden  burst  of  the  tawny, 
mddy  evening  landscape.  The  minister  turned  round,  and 
quoted  a  line  or  two  of  Latin. 

"It's  wonderful,"  said  he,  ^'how  exactly  Virgil  has  hit 
the  enduring  epithets,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
in  Italy ;  and  yet  how  it  describes  to  a  T  what  is  now  lying 
before  us  in  the  parish  of  Heathbiidge,  county ,  England." 

"I  daresay  it  does,"  said  I,  all  aglow  with  shame ;  for  I 
bad  forgotten  the  little  Latin  I  ever  knew. 

The  minister  shifted  his  eyes  to  Phillis's  face ;  it  mutely 
gaye  him  back  the  sympathetic  appreciation  that  I,  in  my 
ignorance,  could  not  bestow. 

"Ohi  this  is  worse  than  the  catechism,"  thought  I; 
"iihat  was  only  remembering  words." 

"  PhUlis,  lass,  thou  must  go  home  with  these  lads,  and 
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tell  their  mother  all  about  the  race  and  the  milk.  Mammy 
mast  always  know  the  truth/'  now  speaking  to  the  children. 
"  And  tell  her,  too,  from  me  that  I  have  got  the  best  burch- 
rod  in  the  parish ;  and  that,  if  she  ever  thinks  her  children 
want  a  flogging,  she  mast  bring  them  to  me,  and,  if  I  think 
they  deserve  it,  I'll  give  it  them  better  than  she  can.'^  So 
Phfllis  led  the  children  towards  the  dairy,  somewhere  in 
the  back-yard ;  and  I  followed  the  minister  in  through  the 
"  curate  "  into  the  house-place. 

■  "  Their  mother,"  said  he,  "  is  a  bit  of  a  vixen,  and  apt  to 
punish  her  children  without  rhyme  or  reason.  I  try  to  keep 
the  parish-rod  as  well  as  the  parish-bull." 

He  sate  down  in  the  three-cornered  chair  by  the  fireside, 
and  looked  around  the  empty  room. 

''Where's  the  missus?"  said  he  to  himself.  But  she 
was  there  in  a  minute ;  it  was  her  regular  plan  to  give  him 
his  welcome  home — by  a  look,  by  a  touch,  nothing  more — 
as  soon  as  she  could  after  his  return,  and  he  had  missed  her 
now.  Begardless  of  my  presence,  he  went  over  the  day's 
doings  to  her ;  and  then,  getting  up,  he  said  he  must  go  and 
make  himself  **  reverend,"  and  that  then  we  would  have  a 
cup  of  tea  in  the  parlour.  The  parlour  was  a  large  room, 
with  two  casemented  windows  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad 
flagged  passage  leading  from  the  rector-door  to  the  wide 
staircase,  with  its  shallow,  polished  oaken  steps,  on  which 
no  carpet  was  ever  laid.  The  parlour-floor  was  covered  in 
the  middle  by  a  home-made  carpeting  of  needlework  and 
list.  One  or  two  quaint  family  pictures*  of  the  Holman 
family  hung  round  the  walls ;  the  fire-grate  and  irons  were 
much  ornamented  with  brass;  and  on  a  table  against  the 
wall  between  the  windows,  a  great  beau-pot  of  flowers  was 
placed  upon  the  folio  volumes  of  Matthew  Henry's  Bible. 
It  was  a  compliment  to  me  to  use  this  room,  and  I  tried  to 
be  grateful  for  it ;  but  we  never  had  our  meals  there  after 
that  first  day,  and  I  was  glad  of  it;  for  the  large  house- 
place,  living-room,  dining-room,  whichever  you  might  like 
to  call  it,  was  twice  as  comfortable  and  cheerful.    There 
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was  a  rag  in  front  of  the  great  large  fireplace,  and  an  oven 
by  the  grate,  and  a  crook,  with  the  kettle  hanging  from  it, 
over  the  bright  wood-fire ;  everything  that  onght  to  be  black 
and  polished  in  that  room  was  black  and  polished ;  and  the 
flags,  and  window-curtains,  and  sach  things  as  were  to  be 
white  and  clean,  were  just  spotless  in  their  purity.  Opposite 
to  the  fireplace,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  was 
&D  oaken  shovel-board,  with  the  right  incline  for  a  skilful 
player  to  send  the  weights  into  the  prescribed  space.  There 
were  baskets  of  white  work  about,  and  a  small  shelf  of  books 
hung  against  the  wall — books  used  for  reading,  and  not  for 
propping  up  a  bean-pot  of  flowers.  I  took  down  one  or  two 
of  those  books  once  when  I  was  left  alone  in  the  house-place 
on  the  first  evening — ^Virgil,  CsBsar,  a  Greek  grammar— oh, 
dear !  ah,  me !  and  Phillis  Holman's  name  in  each  of  them  t 
I  shut  them  up,  and  put  them  back  in  their  places,  and 
walked  as  &r  away  from  the  book-shelf  as  I  could.  Yes, 
and  I  gave  my  cousin  Phillis  a  wide  berth,  although  she 
was  sitting  at  her  work  quietly  enough,  and  her  hair  was 
looking  more  golden,  her  dark  eyelashes  longer,  her  round 
pillar  of  a  throat  whiter,  than  ever.  We  had  done  tea,  and 
we  had  returned  into  the  house-place,  that  the  minister 
might  smoke  his  pipe  without  f  e%r  of  contaminating  the  drab 
damask  window-curtains  of  the  parlour.  He  had  made  him- 
self "  reverend  "  by  putting  on  one  of  the  voluminous  white 
muslin  neckcloths  that  I  had  seen  cousin  Holman  ironing, 
that  first  visit  I  had  paid  to  the  Hope  Earm,  and  by  making 
one  or  two  other  unimportant  changes  in  his  dress.  He  sate 
looking  steadily  at  me ;  but  whether  he  saw  me  or  not  I 
cannot  tell.  At  the  time,  I  fancied  that  he  did,  and  was 
ganging  me  in  some  unknown  fashion  in  his  secret  mind. 
Every  now  and  then,  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
knocked  out  the  ashes,  and  asked  me  some  fresh  question. 
As  long  as  these  related  to  my  acquirements  or  my  reading, 
I  shuffled  uneasily  and  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  By- 
and-by,  he  got  round  to  the  more  practical  subject  of  rail- 
roads, and  on  this  I  was  more  at  home.     I  really  had  taken 
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an  interest  in  my  work ;  nor  would  Mr.  Holdsworth,  indeed, 
haye  kept  me  in  his  employment,  if  I  had  not  given  my  mind 
as  well  as  my  time  to  it ;  and  I  was,  besides,  full  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  us  just  then,  owing  to  our  not  being  able 
to  find  a  steady  bottom  on  the  Heathbridge  moss,  over  which 
we  wished  to  carry  our  hne.  In  the  midst  of  all  my  eager- 
ness in  speaking  about  this,  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  extreme  pertinence  of  his  questions.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  did  not  show  ignorance  of  many  of  the  details 
of  engineering :  that  was  to  have  been  expected ;  but  on  the 
premises  he  had  got  hold  of  he  thought  clearly  and  reasoned 
logically.  Phillis — ^so  like  him  as  she  was  both  in  body  and 
mind — ^kept  stopping  at  her  work  and  looking  at  me,  trying 
to  fully  understand  all  that  1  said.  I  felt  she  did ;  and  per- 
haps it  made  me  take  more  pains  in  using  clear  expressions 
and  arranging  my  words,  than  I  otherwise  should. 

"  She  shall  see  I  know  something  worth  knowing,  though 
it  mayn't  be  her  dead-and-gone  languages,"  thought  I. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  minister  at  length.  **  I  understand  it 
all.  You've  a  clear,  good  head  of  your  own,  my  lad — choose 
how  you  came  by  it." 

"From  my  father,"  said  I  proudly.  "Have  you  not 
heard  of  his  discovery  of  a  new  method  of  shunthig?  It 
was  in  the  Gazette,  It  was  patented.  I  thought  every  one 
had  heard  of  Manning's  patent  vmich." 

"  We  don't  know  who  invented  the  alphabet,"  said  he, 
half -smiling,  and  taking  up  his  pipe. 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not,  sir,"  replied  I,  haJf-oflfended ;  "  that's 
so  long  ago." 

Pufif— puflf— puflf. 

"  But  your  father  must  be  a  notable  man.  I  heard  of 
him  once  before ;  and  it  is  not  many  a  one  fifty  miles  away 
whose  fame  reaches  Heathbridge." 

"  My  father  is  a  notable  man,  sir.  It  is  not  me  that  says 
so ;  it  is  Mr.  Holdsworth,  and — and  everybody." 

"He  is  right  to  stand  up  for  his  father,"  said  Cousin 
Holman,  as  if  she  were  pleading  for  me. 
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I  chafed  inwazdly,  thinking  that  my  father  needed  no  one 
to  stand  up  for  him.    He  was  man  sufficient  for  KiiPf>^f. 

**  Yes — ^he  is  right/'  said  the  minister  placidly.  "  Bight, 
because  it  comes  from  his  heart — bright,  too,  as  I  believe,  in 
point  of  fact.  Else,  there  is  many  a  young  cockerel  that  will 
stand  upon  a  dunghill  and  crow  about  his  father,  by  way  of 
making  bis  own  plumage  to  shine.  I  should  like  to  know 
thy  father/'  he  went  on,  turning  straight  to  me,  with  a 
kindly,  frank  look  in  his  eyes. 

But  I  was  yezed,  and  would  take  no  notice.  Presently, 
having  finished  his  pipe,  he  got  up  and  left  the  room. 
Phillis  pat  her  work  hastily  down,  and  went  after  him.  In 
a  minute  or  two  she  returned,  and  sate  down  again.  Not 
long  after,  and  before  I  had  quite  recovered  my  good  temper, 
he  opened  the  door  out  of  which  he  had  pasised,  and  called 
to  me  to  come  to  him.  I  went  across  a  naixow  stone  pas- 
sage into  a  strange,  many-cornered  room,  not  ten  feet  in 
aiea,  part  study,  part  counting-house,  looking  into  the  farm- 
yard ;  with  a  desk  to  sit  at,  a  desk  to  stand  at,  a  spittoon,  a 
set  of  shelves  with  old  divinity  books  upon  them ;  another, 
smaller,  filled  with  books  on  farriery,  farming,  manures,  and 
such  subjects,  with  {Nieces  of  paper  containing  memoranda 
stack  against  the  whitewashed  walls  with  wafers,  nails,  pins, 
anything  that  came  readiest  to  hand ;  a  box  of  carpenter's 
tools  on  the  floor,  and  some  manuscripts  in  shorthand  on  the 


He  turned  round,  half-laughing.  ''  That  foolish  girl  of 
mine  thinks  I  have  vexed  you  " — putting  his  large,  powerful 
hand  on  my  shoulder.  *' '  Nay,'  says  I ;  *  kindly  meant  is 
kindly  taken ' — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"It  was  not  quite,  sir,"  replied  I,  vanquished  by  his 
manner ;  **  but  it  shall  be  in  future." 

"  Come,  that's  right.  You  and  I  shall  be  friends.  Indeed, 
it's  not  many  a  one  I  would  bring  in  here.  But  I  was  read- 
ing a  book  this  morning,  and  I  could  not  make  it  out ;  it  is  a 
book  that  was  left  here  by  mistake  one  day ;  I  had  subscribed 
to  Brother  Eobinson's  sermons ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  this 
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instead  of  them,  for,  sermons  though  they  be,  they're  .  .  . 
well,  never  mind  1  I  took  'em  both,  and  made  my  old  coat  do 
a  bit  longer ;  but  all's  fish  that  comes  to  my  net.  I  have 
fewer  books  than  leisure  to  read  them,  and  I  have  a  pro- 
digious big  appetite.     Here  it  is." 

It  was  a  volume  of  stiff  mechanics,  involving  many  tech- 
nical terms,  and  some  rather  deep  mathematics.  These  last, 
which  would  have  puzzled  me,  seemed  easy  enough  to  him ; 
all  that  he  wanted  was  the  explanation  of  the  technical 
words,  which  I  could  easily  give. 

While  he  was  looking  through  the  book,  to  find  the  places 
where  he  had  been  puzzled,  my  wandering  eye  caught  on 
some  of  the  papers  on  the  wall,  and  I  could  not  help  reading 
one,  which  has  stuck  by  me  ever  since.  At  first,  it  seemed 
a  kind  of  weekly  diary ;  but  then  I  saw  that  the  seven  days 
were  portioned  out  for  special  prayers  and  intercessions: 
Monday  for  his  family,  Tuesday  for  enemies,  Wednesday  for 
the  Independent  churches,  Thursday  for  all  other  churches, 
Friday  for  persons  afflicted,  Saturday  for  his  own  soul, 
Sunday  for  all  wanderers  and  sinners,  that  they  might  be 
brought  home  to  the  fold. 

We  were  called  back  into  the  house^place  to  have  supper. 
A  door  opening  into  the  kitchen  was  opened ;  and  all  stood 
up  in  both  rooms,  while  the  minister,  tall,  large,  one  hand 
resting  on  the  spread  table,  the  other  lifted  up,  said,  in  the 
deep  voice  that  would  have  been  loud,  had  it  not  been  so  full 
and  rich,  but  with  the  peculiar  accent  or  twang  that  I  believe 
is  considered  devout  by  some  people,  "  Whether  we  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  let  us  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God." 

The  supper  was  ah  immense  meat-pie.  We  of  the  house- 
place  were  helped  first ;  then  the  minister  hit  the  handle  of 
his  buckhom  carving-knife  on  the  table  once,  and  said — 

"  Now  or  never ;  "  which  meant,  did  feiny  of  us  want  any 
more ;  and,  when  we  had  all  decHned,  either  by  silence  or  by 
words,  he  knocked  twice  with  his  knife  on  the  table,  and 
Betty  came  in  through  the  open  door,  and  carried  off  the 
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great  dish  to  the  kitchen,  where  an  old  man  and  a  young 
one,  and  a  help-girl,  were  awaiting  their  meal. 

"Shut  the  door,  if  you  will,"  said  the  minieter  to 
Betty. 

"  That's  in  honoxur  of  you,"  said  oonsin  Holman,  in  a 
tone  of  satisfaction,  as  the  door  was  shut.  "  When  we've 
no  stranger  with  us,  the  minister  is  so  fond  of  keeping  the 
door  open,  and  talldng  to  the  men  and  maids,  just  as  much 
as  to  Phillis  and  me." 

"  It  brings  us  all  together,  like  a  household,  just  before 
we  meet  as  a  household  in  prayer,"  said  he  in  explanation. 
**  But  to  go  baok  to  what  we  were  talking  about— oan  you 
tell  me  of  any  simple  book  on  dynamics  that  I  could  put  in 
my  pocket,  and  study  a  little  at  leisure  times  in  the  day  ?  " 

"'Ijeisure  times,'  father?"  said  Phillis,  with  a  nearer 
approach  to  a  smile  than  I  had  yet  seen  on  her  face. 

"Yes;  leisure  times,  daughter.  There  is  many  an  odd 
minute  lost  in  waiting  for  other  folk ;  and,  now  that  railroads 
are  coming  so  near  us,  it  behoves  us  to  know  something 
about  them." 

I  thought  of  his  own  description  of  his  "  prodigious  big 
appetite  "  for  learning.  And  he  had  a  good  appetite  of  his 
own  for  the  more  material  victual  before  him.  But  I  saw, 
or  fancied  I  saw,  that  he  had  some  rule  for  himself  in  the 
matter  both  of  food  and  drink. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  done,  the  household  assembled  for 
prayer.  It  was  a  long  impromptu  evening  prayer ;  and  it 
would  have  seemed  desultory  enough,  had  I  not  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  kind  of  day  &at  preceded  it,  and  so  been  able 
to  find  a  clue  to  the  thoughts  that  preceded  the  disjointed 
utterances ;  for  he  kept  there,  kneeling  down  in  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  his  eyes  shut,  his  outstretched  hands  pressed 
palm  to  palm — sometimes  with  a  long  pause  of  silence,  as  if 
waiting  to  see  if  there  was  anything  else  he  wished  to  "  lay 
before  the  Lord"  (to  use  his  own  expression) — before  he 
concluded  with  the  blessing.  He  prayed  for  tl^  cattle  and 
live  creatures,  rather  to  my  surprise ;  for  my  attention  had 
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begun  to  wander,  till  it  was  recalled  by  the  familiar 
words. 

And  here  I  must  not  forget  to  name  an  odd  mcident  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  and  before  we  had  risen  from 
our  knees  (indeed,  before  Betty  was  well  awake,  for  she 
made  a  nightly  practice  of  having  a  sound  nap,  her  weary 
head  lying  on  her  stalwart  arms) ;  the  minister,  still  kneeling 
in  our  midst,  but  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  his  arms 
dropped  by  his  side,  spoke  to  the  elder  man,  who  turned 
round  on  his  knees  to  attend.  "  John,  didst  see  that  Ddiisy 
had  her  warm  mash  to-night  ?  for  we  must  not  neglect  the 
means,  John — two  quarts  of  gruel,  a  spoonful  of  ginger,  and 
a  gill  of  beer — ^the  poor  beast  needs  it,  and  I  fear  it  sHpped 
out  of  my  mind  to  tell  thee;  and  here  was  I  asking  a 
blessing  and  neglecting  the  means,  which  is  a  mockei^," 
said  he,  dropping  his  voice. 

Before  we  went  to  bed,  he  told  me  he  should  see  httle  or 
nothing  more  of  me  during  my  visit,  which  was  to  end  on 
Sunday  evening,  as  he  always  gave  up  both  Saturday  and 
Sabbath  to  his  work  in  the  ministry.  I  remembered  that 
the  landlord  at  the  inn  had  told  me  this,  on  the  day  when 
I  first  inquired,  about  these  new  relations  of  mine ;  and  I  did 
not  dislike  the  opportunity  which  I  saw  would  be  afforded 
me  of  becoming  more  acquainted  with  cousin  Holman  and 
Phillis,  though  I  earnestly  hoped  that  the  lattfer  would  not 
attack  me  on  the  subject  of  the  dead  languages. 

I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  as  tall  as  cousin 
Phillis,  ao^d  had  a  sudden  and  miraculous  growth  of  whisker, 
and  a  still  more  miraculous  acquaintance  with  Latin  and 
Greek.  Alas  I  I  wakened  up  still  a  short,  beardless  lad,  with 
'*  tmn^us  fugit "  for  my  sole  remembrance  of  the  Uttie  Latin 
I  had  once  learnt.  While  I  was  dressing,  a  bright  thought 
came  over  me :  I  could  question  cousin  Phillis,  instead  of 
her  questioning  me,  and  so  manage  to  keep  the  choice  of 
Idle  subjects  of  conversation  in  my  own  power. 

Early  as  it  was,  every  one  had  breakfasted,  and  my  basin 
of  bread  and  milk  was  put  on  the  oven-top  to  await  my 
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oomiDg  down.  Every  one  was  gone  about  their  work.  The 
fiist  to  oome  into  the  hoase-plaoe  was  PhiUis,  with  a  basket 
of  eggs.     Eaithfol  to  my  xesolution,  I  asked — 

"What  are  those?" 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  grayely — 

"  Potatoes." 

"  No !  they  are  not,"  said  I.  "  They  are  eggs.  What 
do  you  mean  by  saying  they  are  potatoes  ?  " 

"What  did  you  mean  by  asking  me  what  they  were, 
when  they  were  plain  to  be  seen  ?  "  retorted  she. 

We  were  both  getting  a  little  angry  with  each  other. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  wanted  to  begin  to  talk  to  you ;  and 
I  was  afraid  you  would  talk  to  me  about  books  as  you  did 
yesterday.  I  have  not  read  much ;  and  you  and  the  minister 
have  read  so  much." 

"  I  have  not,"  said  she.  "  But  you  are  our  guest ;  and 
mother  says  I  must  make  it  pleasant  to  you.  We  won't 
talk  of  books.    What  must  we  talk  about  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.    How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Seventeen  last  May.     How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  nineteen.  Older  than  you  by  nearly  two  years," 
said  I,  drawing  myself  up  to  my  fidl  height. 

"I  should  not  have  thought  you  were  above  sixteen," 
Bhe  replied,  as  quietly  as  if  she  were  not  saying  the  most 
provoking  thing  she  possibly  could.     Then  came  a  pause. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  "  asked  I. 

"I  should  be  dusting  the  bed-chambers;  but  mother 
said  I  had  better  stay  and  make  it  pleasant  to  you,"  said 
she,  a  little  plaintively,  as  if  dusting  rooms  was  far  the 
easier  task. 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  see  tibe  live-stock  ?  I  like  animals, 
though  I  don't  know  much  about  them." 

"  Oh)  do  you  ?  I  am  so  glad.  I  was  afraid  you  would 
not  like  animals,  as  you  did  not  like  books." 

I  wondered  why  she  said  this.  I  think  it  was  because 
she  had  begun  to  fancy  all  our  tastes  must  be  dissimilar. 
We  went  together  all  through  the  farmyard;  we  fed  the 
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poultry,  she  kaeeling  down  with  her  pmafore  full  of  com 
and  meal,  and  tempting  the  little  timid  downy  ohiokens 
upon  it,  much  to  the  anxiety  of  the  fussy  ruffled  hen,  their 
mother.  She  called  to  the  pigeons,  who  fluttered  down  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice.  She  and  I  examined  the  great  sleek 
cart-horses;  sympathised  in  our  dislike  of  pigs;  fed  the 
calves ;  coaxed  the  sick  cow,  Daisy ;  and  admired  the  others 
out  at  pasture ;  and  came  back  thred  and  hungry  and  dirty 
at  dinner-time,  having  quite  forgotten  that  there  were  such 
things  as  dead  languages,  and  consequently  capital  friends. 


PART  II 

Cousin  Holman  gave  me  the  weekly  county-newspaper  to 
read  aloud  to  her,  while  she  mended  stockings  out  of  a  high 
piled-up  basket,  Phillis  helping  her  mother.  I  read  and 
read,  unregardful  of  the  words  I  was  uttering,  thinking  of 
all  manner  of  other  things ;  of  the  bright  colour  of  Phillis's 
hair,  as  the  afternoon  sun  fell  on  her  bending  head ;  of  the 
silence  of  the  house,  which  enabled  me  to  hear  the  double 
tick  of  the  old  clock  which  stood  half-way  up  the  stairs ;  of 
the  variety  of  inarticulate  noises  which  cousin  Holman  made 
while  I  read,  to  show  her  sympathy,  wonder,  or  horror  at 
the  newspaper  intelligence.  The  tranquil  monotony  of  that 
hour  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  lived  for  ever,  and  should  live 
for  ever,  droning  out  paragraphs  in  that  warm  sunny  room, 
with  my  two  quiet  hearers,  and  the  curled-up  pussy-cat 
sleeping  on  the  hearthrug,  and  the  dock  on  the  house-stairs 
perpetually  clicking  out  the  passage  of  the  moments.  By- 
and-by,  Betty  the  servant  came  to  the  door  into  the  kitchen, 
and  made  a  sign  to  Phillis,  who  put  her  half -mended  stocking 
down,  and  went  away  to  the  kitchen  without  a  word.  Look- 
ing at  cousin  Holman  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  I  saw 
that  she  had  dropped  her  chin  upon  her  breast,  and  had 
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Men  fast  asleep.  I  put  the  newspaper  down,  and  was 
nearly  following  her  example,  when  a  waft  of  air  from  some 
unseen  sonioe  slightly  opened  the  door  of  oommuiioation 
with  the  kitchen,  that  Phillis  must  have  left  unfastened;  and 
I  saw  part  of  her  figure  as  she  sate  by  the  dresser,  peeling 
apples  with  quick  dexterity  of  finger,  but  with  repeated 
turnings  of  her  head  towards  some  book  lying  on  the  dresser 
by  her.  I  softly  rose,  and  as  softly  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and  looked  over  her  shoulder ;  before  she  was  aware  of  my 
neighbourhood,  I  had  seen  that  the  book  was  in  a  language 
unknown  to  me,  and  the  running  title  was  ^'L'lnfemo." 
Just  as  I  was  making  out  the  relationship  of  this  word  to 
"  infernal/'  she  started  and  turned  round,  and,  as  if  continuing 
her  thought  as  she  spoke,  she  sighed  out — 

"  Ob  t  it  is  so  difficult !  Can  you  help  me  ?  "  putting 
her  finger  below  a  line. 

"  Me !  1 1  Not  I !  I  don't  even  know  what  language 
it  is  in ! " 

''  Don't  you  see  it  is  Dante  ? "  she  replied,  almost 
petulantly ;  she  did  so  want  help. 

"  Italian,  then  ?  "  said  I  dubiously ;  for  I  was  not  quite 
sore. 

"  Yes.  And  I  do  so  want  to  make  it  out.  Father  can 
help  me  a  little,  for  he  knows  lAtin ;  but  then  he  has  so 
little  time." 

"  You  have  not  much,  I  should  think,  if  you  have  often 
to  try  and  do  two  things  at  once,  as  you  are  doing  now." 

"Oh!  that's  nothing!  Father  bought  a  heap  of  old 
books  cheap.  And  I  knew  8<Hnething  about  Dante  before ; 
and  I  have  always  liked  Virgil  so  much.  Paring  apples  is 
nothing,  if  I  could  only  make  out  this  old  Italian.  I  wish 
you  knew  it." 

"  I  wish  I  did,"  said  I,  moved  by  her  impetuosity  of  tone, 
"  If,  now,  only  Mr.  Holdsworth  were  here  I  he  can  speak 
Italian  like  anything,  I  believe." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Holdsworth  ?  "  ssiA  Phillis,  looking  up. 

**  Oh,  he's  our  head-engineer*     He's  a  regular  first-rate* 
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fellow  \  He  can  do  anything ;  '*  my  hero-worship  and  my 
pride  in  my  chief  all  coming  into  play.  Besides,  if  I  was 
not  clever  and  book-learned  myself,  it  was  something  to 
belong  to  some  one  who  was. 

**  How  is  it  that  he  speaks  Italian  ?  "  asked  Phillis. 

"  He  had  to  make  a  railway  through  Piedmont,  which  is 
in  Italy,  I  believe ;  and  he  had  to  talk  to  all  the  workmen  in 
Italian ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  for  nearly  two  years, 
he  had  only  Italian  books  to  read  in  the  qneer  outlandish 
places  he  was  in.*" 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Phillis;  "I  wish"— and  then  she 
stopped.  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  to  say  the  next 
thing  that  came  into  my  mind ;  but  I  said  it. 

"  Could  I  ask  him  anjrthing  about  your  book,  or  .your 
difficulties  ?  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  she  made 
reply— 

"Nol  I  think  not.  Thank  you  very  much,  though. 
I  can  generally  puzzle  a  thing  out  in  time.  And  then, 
perhaps,  I  remember  it  better  than  if  some  one  had  helped 
me.  I'll  put  it  away  now,  and  you  must  move  off,  for  I've 
got  to  make  the  paste  for  the  pies ;  we  always  have  a  cold 
dinner  on  Sabbaths." 

"  But  I  may  stay  and  help  you,  mayn't  I  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  not  that  you  can  help  at  all,  but  I  like  to 
have  you  with  me." 

I  was  both  flattered  and  annoyed  at  this  straightforward 
avowal.  I  was  pleased  that  she  liked  me ;  but  I  was  young 
coxcomb  enough  to  have  wished  to  play  the  lover,  and  I  was 
quite  wise  enough  to  perceive  that,  if  she  had  any  idea  of  the 
kind  in  her  head,  she  would  never  have  spoken  out  sq  frankly. 
I  comforted  myself  immediately,  however,  by  finding  out  the 
grapes  were  sour.  A  great,  tall  girl  in  a  pinafore,  half -a-head 
taller  than  I  was,  reading  books  that  I  had  never  heard  of, 
and  talking  about  them  too,  as  of  far  more  interest  than  any 
mere  personal  subjects — ^that  was  the  last  day  on  which 
I  ever  thought  of  my  dear  cousin  Phillis  as  the  possible 
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mistrefis  of  my  heart  and  li£e.  Bat  we  weze  all  the  greater 
friends  for  this  idea  being  utterly  put  away  and  buried  out  of 
Bight 

Late  in  the  evening  the  minieter  oame  home  from  Hornby. 
He  had  been  oalling  on  the  different  members  of  his  flock ; 
and  unsatisfactory  work  it  had  proved  to  him,  it  seemed, 
from  the  fragments  that  dropped  out  of  his  thoughts  into 
his  talk. 

"I  don't  see  the  men;  they  are  all  at  their  business, 
their  shops,  or  their  warehouses ;  they  ought  to  be  there. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them;  only,  if  apastor's  t^mching 
or  words  of  admonition  are  good  for  an3rthing,  they  are 
needed  by  the  men  as  much  as  by  the  women." 

"  Cannot  you  go  and  see  them  in  their  places  of  business, 
and  remind  them  of  their  Christian  privileges  and  duties, 
minister  ?  "  asked  cousin  Holman,  who  evidently  thought  that 
her  husband's  words  could  never  be  out  of  place. 

"  No !  "  said  he,  shaking  his  head.  "  I  judge  them  by 
myself.  If  there  are  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  I  am  getting  in 
the  hay  just  ready  for  loading,  and  rain  sure  to  come  in  the 
night,  I  should  look  ill  upon  Brother  Bobinson  if  he  came 
into  the  field  to  speak  about  serious  things." 

"But,  at  any  rate,  father,  you  do  good  to  the  women, 
and  perhaps  they  repeat  what  you  have  said  to  them  to  their 
husbands  and  children  ?  " 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  do,  for  I  cannot  reach  the  men 
directly;  but  the  women  are  apt  to  tarry  before  coming  to 
me,  to  put  on  ribbons  and  gauds ;  as  if  they  could  hear  the 
message  I  bear  to  them  best  in  their  smart  clothes.  Mrs. 
Dobson  to-day — ^Phillis,  I  am  thankful  thou  dost  not  care  iar 
the  vanities  of  dress !  " 

Phillis  reddened  a  little  as  she  said,  in  a  low  humble 
voice — 

"  But  I  do,  father,  I'm  afraid.  I  often  wish  I  could  wear 
pretty-coloured  ribbons  round  noty  throat,  like  the  squire's 
daughters." 

''It's  but  natural,  minister  1"  said  his  wife;  "I'm  not 
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above  liking  a  silk  gown  better  than  a  ootton  one 
myself  I " 

"  The  love  of  dress  is  a  temptation  and  a  snare/'  said  he, 
gravely.  **  The  true  adornment  is  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 
And,  wife/'  said  he,  as  a  sudden  thought  crossed  his  mind, 
"  in  that  matter  I,  too,  have  sinned.  I  wanted  to  ask  you, 
oould  we  not  sleep  in  the  grey  room,  instead  of  our  own  ?  " 

"  Sleep  in  the  grey  room  ? — change  our  room  at  this  time 
o'  day !  "  cousin  Holman  asked,  in  dismay. 

"  Yes,"  said  he.  "  It  would  save  me  from  a  daily  tempta- 
tion to  anger.  Look  at  my  chin  I  "  he  continued ;  "  I  cut  it 
this  morning — I  cut  it  on  Wednesday,  when  I  was  shaving ; 
I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have  cut  it  of  late,  and  all 
from  impatience  at  seeing  Timothy  Cooper  at  his  work  in  the 
yard." 

"  He's  a  downright  lazy  tyke !  "  said  cousin  Holman. 
"  He's  not  worth  his  wage.  There's  but  little  he  can  do ;  and 
what  he  can  do,  he  does  badly." 

"  True,"  said  the  minister.  "  But  he  is  but,  so  to  speak, 
a  half-wit;  and  yet  he  has  got  a  wife  and  children." 

"  More  shame  for  him  I " 

<'  But  that  is  past  change.  And,  if  I  turn  him  off,  no  one 
else  would  take  him  on.  Yet  I  cannot  help  watching  him  of 
a  morning  as  he  goes  sauntering  about  his  work  in  the  yard ; 
and  I  watch,  and  I  watch,  till  the  old  Adam  rises  strong 
within  me  at  his  lazy  ways ;  and  some  day,  I  am  afraid,  I 
shall  go  down  and  send  him  about  his  business — let  alone  the 
way  in  which  he  makes  me  cut  myself  while  I  am  shaving — 
and  then  his  wife  and  children  will  starve.  I  wish  we  could 
move  to  the  grey  room." 

I  do  not  remember  much  more  of  my  first  visit  to  the 
Hope  Farm.  We  went  to  chapel  in  Heathbridge,  slowly  and 
decorously  walking  along  the  lanes,  ruddy  and  tawny  with 
the  colouring  of  the  coming  autimm.  The  minister  walked 
a  little  before  us,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  his  head  bent 
down,  thinking  about  the  discourse  to  be  delivered  to  his 
people,  cousin  Holman  said ;  and  we  spoke  low  and  quietly, 
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in  order  not  to  intempt  his  thoughts.    Bnt  I  ootild  not  help 
noticing  the  respeotfal  greetings  which  he  reoeiyed  from  botti 
rich  and  poor  as  we  went  along :  greetings  which  he  acknow- 
ledged with  a  kindly  wave  of  his  hand,  bnt  with  no  words  of 
reply.     As  we  drew  near  the  town,  I  conld  see  some  of  the 
yonng  fellows  we  met  casting  admiring  looks  on  Phillis ;  and 
that  made  me  look  too.    She  had  on  a  white  gown,  and  a 
short  black  silk  cloak,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.    A 
straw  bonnet,  with  brown  ribbon  strings ;  that  was  all.    But 
what  her  dress  wanted  in  colour,  her  sweet  bonny  face  had. 
The  walk  made  her  cheeks  bloom  like  the  rose;  the  very 
whites  of  her  eyes  had  a  blue  tinge  in  them,  and  her  dark 
eyelashes  brought  out  the  depth  of  the  blue  eyes  themselves. 
Her  yellow  hair  was  put  away  as  straight  as  its  natural 
carHness  would  allow.    If  she  did  not  perceive  the  admira- 
tion she  excited,  I  am  sure  cousin  Holman  did;  for  she 
looked  as  fierce  and  as  proud  as  ever  her  quiet  face  could 
look,  guarding  her  treasure,  and  yet  glad  to  perceive  that 
others  could  see  that  it  was  a  treasiure.    This  afternoon  I  had 
to  return  to  Eltham,  to  be  ready  for  the  next  day's  work.     I 
foond  out  afterwards  that  the  minister  and  his  family  were 
all "  exercised  in  spirit,"  as  to  whether  they  did  well  in  asking 
me  to  repeat  my  visits  at  the  Hope  iWm,  seeing  that  of 
luxs^sity  I  must  return  to  Eltham  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
However,  they  did  go  on  asking  me,  and  I  went  on  visiting 
them,  whenever  my  other  engagements  permitted  me ;  Mr. 
Holdsworth  being  in  this  case,  as  in  all,  a  kind  and  indul- 
gent friend.     Nor  did  my  new  acquaintances  oust  him  from 
my  strong  regard  and  admiration.     I  had  room  in  my  heart 
for  all,  I  am  happy  to  say ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I 
kept  praising  each  to  the  other  in  a  manner  which,  if  I  had 
been  an  older  man,  living  more  amongst  people  of  the  world, 
I  should  have  thought  unwise,  as  well  as  a  little  ridiculous. 
It  was  unwise,  certainly,  as  it  was  almost  sure  to  cause 
disappointment,  if  ever  they  did  become  acquainted;    and 
perhaps  it  was  ridiculous,  though  I  do  not  think  we  any  of 
us  thought  it  so  at  the  time.     The  minister  used  to  listen  to 
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my  aooounts  of  Mr.  Holdaworth's  many  acoomplkhments 
and  yariouB  adventures  in  travel  with  the  truest  interest,  and 
most  kindly  good  faith ;  and  Mr.  Holdsworth,  in  return,  liked 
to  hear  about  my  visits  to  the  farm,  and  description  of  my 
cousins'  life  there — liked  it,  I  mean,  as  much  as  he  liked 
anything  that  was  merely  narrative,  wi&out  leading  to 
ac^on. 

80  I  went  to  the  farm  certainly,  on  an  average,  once  a 
month  during  that  autumn ;  the  course  of  life  there  was  so 
peaceful  and  quiet,  that  I  can  only  remember  one  small 
event,  and  that  was  one  that  I  think  I  took  more  notice  of 
than  any  one  else :  Phillis  left  off  wearing  the  pinafores  that 
had  always  been  so  obnoxious  to  me :  I  do  not  know  why 
they  were  banished,  but  on  one  of  my  visits  I  found  them 
replaced  by  pretty  linen  aprons  in  the  morning,  and  a  black 
silk  one  in  the  afternoon.  And  the  blue  cotton  gown  became 
a  brown  stuff  one  as  winter  drew  on ;  this  sounds  like  some 
book  I  once  read,  in  which  a  migration  from  the  blue  bed  to 
the  brown  was  spoken  of  as  a  great  family  event. 

Towards  Christmas,  my  dear  father  came  to  see  me,  and 
to  consult  Mr.  Holdsworth  about  the  improvement  which 
has  since  been  known  as  "  Manning'.s  driving-wheel."  Mr. 
Hcddsworth,  as  I  think  I  have  before  said,  had  a  very  great 
regard  for  my  father,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  sai^e 
great  machine-shop  in  which  Mr.  Holdsworth  had  served  his 
apprenticeship;  and  be  and  my  father  had  many  mutual 
jokes  about  one  of  these  gentlemen*apprentices  who  used  to 
set  about  his  smith's  work  in  white  wash-leather  gloves,  for 
fear  of  spoiling  his  hands.  Mr.  Holdsworth  often  spoke  to 
me  about  my  father  as  having  the  same  kind  of  genius  for 
mechanical  invention  as  that  of  George  Stephenson ;  and  my 
father  had  come  over  now  to  consult  him  about  several 
improvements,  as  well  as  an  offer  of  partnership.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  mutual  regard  of  these  two 
men :  Mr.  Holdsworth,  young,  handsome,  keen,  well-dressed, 
an  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  youth  of  Eltham;  my 
father,  in  his  decent  but  unfashionable  Sunday  clothes,  his 
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plain,  aensiUe  face  foil  of  bard  lines,  ttie  marks  of  toU  and 
thought, — hiB  handfl  blackened,  beyond  tbe  power  of  Boap 
and  water,  by  years  of  labour  in  the  foundry ;  speaking  a 
strasig  Northern  dialect,  while  Mr.  Holdsworth  had  a  long, 
soft  drawl  in  his  voice,  as  many  of  the  Southerners  hsve, 
and  was  reckoned  in  Eltham  to  give  himaelf  airs. 

Although  most  of  my  father's  leisure-time  was  occupied 
with  oonversations  about  the  business  I  have  mentioned,  he 
felt  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  Eltham  without  going  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  relations  who  had  been  bo  kind  to  his  8on« 
So  he  and  I  rsm  up  on  an  engine  along  the  incomplete  line 
as  far  as  Heathbridge,  and  went,  by  invitation,  to  spend  a 
day  at  the  farm. 

It  was  odd  and  yet  {feasant  to  me  to  perceive  how  these 
two  men,  each  having  led  up  to  this  point  such  totally 
diflflimilftr  lives,  seemed  to  come  together  by  instinct,  aft€ff 
one  quiet  straight  look  into  each  other's  faces.  My  father 
was  a  thin,  wiry  man  of  five  foot  seven ;  the  minister  was  a 
broad-shouldered,  fresh-coloured  man  of  six  foot  one ;  they 
were  neither  of  them  great  talkers  in  general — ^perhaps  the 
minister  the  nx)st  so — but  they  spoke  much  to  each  other. 
My  father  went  into  the  fields  with  the  minister ;  I  think  I 
see  him  now,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  listening 
intently  to  all  explanations  of  tillage,  and  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  fanning ;  occasionally  taking,  up  an  implement,  as 
if  unconsciously,  and  examining  it  with  a  critical  eye,  and 
now  and  then  asking  a  question,  which  I  could  see  was 
considered  as  pertinent  by  his  companion.  Then  we  returned 
to  look  at  the  cattle,  housed  and  bedded  in  expectation  of 
the  ffliowstorm,  hanging  black  on  the  western  horizon,  and 
my  father  learned  the  points  of  a  cow  with  as  much  attention 
as  if  he  meant  to  turn  farmer.  He  had  his  Uttle  book  that 
he  used  for  mechanical  memoranda  and  measurements  in 
his  pocket,  ajid  he  took  it  out  to  write  down  "  straight  back," 
"small  muzzle,"  "deep  barrel,"  and  I  know  not  wbsit  else, 
under  the  head  "  cow."  He  was  very  critical  on  a  turnip- 
cutting  machine,  the  clumsiness  of  which  first  incited  him  to 
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talk ;  and,  when  we  went  into  the  house,  he  sat  thinking  and 
quiet  for  a  bit,  wlnle  PMllis  and  her  mother  made  the  last 
preparations  for  tea,  with  a  little  unheeded  apology  from 
cousin  Holman,  beoau^  we  were  not  sitting  in  the  best 
parlour,  which  she  thought  might  be  chilly  on  so  cold  a 
night.  I  wanted  nothing  better  than  the  blazing,  crackling 
fire  that  sent  a  glow  ovet  all  the  house-place,  and  warmed 
the  snowy  flags  under  our  feet,  till  they  seemed  to  have  more 
heat  than  the  crimson  rug,  right  in  front  of  the  fire.  After 
tea,  as  Philiis  and  I  were  talking  together  very  happily,  I 
heard  an  irrepressible  exclamation  from  cousin  Holman — 

**  Whatever  is  the  man  about  I  " 

And,  on  looking  round,  I  saw  my  father  taking  a  straight 
burning  stick  out  of  the  fire ;  and,  after  waiting  for  a  minute, 
and  examining  the  charred  end,  to  see  if  it  was  fitted  for  his 
purpose,  he  wei;it  to  the  hard- wood  dresser,  scoured  to  the 
last  pitch  of  whiteness  and  cleanliness,  and  began  drawing 
with  the  stick;  the  best  substitute  for  chalk  or  charcoal 
within  his  reach,  for  his  pocket-book  pencil  was  no4  strong 
or  bold  enough  for  his  purpose.  When  he  had  done,  he 
begkm  to  explain  his  new  model  of  a  turnip-cutting  machine 
to' the  minister,  who  had  been  watching  him.  in  silence  all  the 
time.  6(>usin  Holman  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  a  duster 
out  of  a  ^S^m^Tj^A,  under  pretence  of  being  as  much  in- 
terested as  herhusBSttijnthe  drawing,  was  secretly  trying 
on  an  outride  mark  how  easily1ftSiK9^d  come  off,  and  whether 
it  would  leave  her  dresser  as  wMteaSkJ^fo^e.  Then  Philiis 
was  sent  for  the  book  of  dynamics,  abouH^Ji^^  ^  ^^  ^®*^ 
consulted  during  my  first  visit ;  and  my  f ath^T?lfi;d  to  explain 
many  diflSculties,  which  he  did  in  language  aflcfelP^  *®  *^® 
mind,  making  drawings  with  his  stick  wherever  tW^  ^f^® 
needed  as  illustrations ;  the  minister  sitting  with  his  n^jssive 
head  resting  on  his  hands,  his  elbows  on  the  table,  alPp^* 
unconscious  of  Philiis,  leaning  over  and  listening  gree^y» 
with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  sucking  in  information,  f^^® 
her  father's  own  daughter.  I  was  rather  sorry  for  ooij 
Holman ;  I  had  been  so  once  or  twice  before ;  for  do 
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she  would,  ahe  wm  oompleiely  unable  even  to  luderatand  the 
pieasofe  her  huBbaiid  and  daughter  took  in  inteUeetnal  pnr- 
soito,  mneh  lees  to  caie  in  the  least  heraeU  for  the  pnrBnits 
themselyes,  and  was  thus  onavoidably  thrown  ont  of  some  of 
their  mt»estB.  I  had  onoe  or  twioe  thought  ahe  was  a  little 
jealous  of  her  own  ch]ld«  as  a  fitter  oompanion  for  her  hos- 
bftod  than  she  was  herself ;  and  I  fancied  the  minister  him- 
self was  aware  of  this  feeling,  for  I  had  noticed  an  occasional 
sodden  change  of  subject,  and  a  tenderness  of  appeal  in  his 
voice  as  he  spoke  to  her,  which  always  made  her  look  con- 
tented and  peaceful  again.  I  do  not  think  that  Phillis  ever 
perceived  these  littiie  shadows;  in  the  first  place,  she  had 
snch  complete  reverence  for  her  parents  that  she  listened  to 
them  both  as  if  they  had  been  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and, 
besides,  she  was  always  too  much  engrossed  with  any  matter 
m  hand  to  think  about  other  people's  manners  and  looks. 

This  night  I  could  see,  though  she  did  not,  how  much  she 
was  winning  on  my  fattier.  She  asked  a  few  questions 
which  showed  thait  she  had  followed  his  explanations  up  to 
that  point;  possibly,  too,  her  unusual  beauty  might  have 
something  to  do  with  his  favourable  impression  of  her ;  but 
he  made  no  scruple  of  ezpiesEong  his  admiration  of  her  to 
her  father  and  mother  in  h^  absence  from  the  room ;  and 
from  that  evening  I  date  a  project  of  his  which  came  out  to 
ine,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  as  we  sate  in  my  Uttle  three- 
cornered  room  in  Eltham. 

''Paul,"  he  began,  'M  never  thought  to  be  a  rich  man; 
but  I  think  it's  coming  upon  me.  Some  folk  are  making  a 
^1  of  my  new  machine  '*  (calling  it  by  its  technical  name) ; 
"and  Ellison,  of  the  Borough  Green  Works,  has  gone  so  far 
^  to  ask  me  to  be  his  partner." 

"Mr.  Ellison,  the  justice — ^who  lives  in  King  Street? 
why,  he  drives  his  carriage  I  "  said  I,  doubting,  yet  exultant. 

"Ay,  lad,  John  Ellison.  But  that's  no  sign  that  I  shall 
chive  my  carriage.  Though  I  should  like  to  save  thy  mother 
walking,  for  she's  not  so  young  as  shei  was.  But'  that's  a 
bog  way  off,  anyhow.    I  reckon  I  should  start  with  a  third 
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profit.  It  might  be  seven  hundred^  or  it  might  be  more.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  power  to  work  oat  some  faneies  o' 
mine.  I  caore  for  that  much  more  than  for  th'btass.  And 
Ellison  has  no  lads ;  and  by  nature  the;  business  would  oonoe 
to  thee  in  course  o'  time.  Ellison's  lassies  are  but  bits  o' 
things,  and  are  not  like  to  come  by  husbands  just  yet ;  aaid, 
when  they  do,  maybe  they'll  not  be  in  the  mechanical  line* 
It  will  be  an  opening  £or  thee,  lad,  if  thou  art  steady. 
Thou'rt  not  great  shakes,  I  know,  in  th'  inventing  line ;  but 
many  a  one  gets  on  better  without  having  fancies  for  some- 
thing he  does  not  see  and  never  has  seen.  I'm  right  down 
glad  to  see  that  mother's  cousins  are  such  imcommon  folk 
for,  sense  and  goodness.  I  have  taken  the  minister  to  my 
heart  like  a  brother,  and  she  is  a  womanly,  quiet  sort  of  a 
body.  And  I'll  tell  you  frank,  Paul,  it  will  be  a  happy  day 
for  me,  if  ever  you  can  come  and  tell  me  that  Phillis  Holman 
is  like  to  be  my  daughter.  I  thinks  if  that  lass  had  not  a 
penny,  she  would  be  the  making  of  a  ipaoi ;  and  she'll  have 
yon  house  and  lands^  and  you  may  be  her  match  yet  in 
fortume,  if  all  goes  well."  ;    * 

.  I  was  growing  ^as  red  as  fixe ;  I  did  not  know  what  to 
say»  and  yet  I  wanted  to  say  something;  but  the  idea  of 
having  a  wife  of  my  own  at  some  futmre  day,  though  it  haA 
often  floated  about  in  my  own  head,  sounded  so  strange, 
when  it  was  thus  first  spoken  about  by  my  father.  He  saw 
my  confusion,  and  half -smiling  said — 

"Well,  lad,  what  dost  say  to  the  old  father's  plans? 
Thou  art  but  young,  to  be  sure ;  but  when  I  was  thy  age,  I 
would  ha'  given  my  right  hand,  if  I  might  ha'  thought  of  the 
chance  of  wedding  the  lass  I  cared  for  " 

"  My  mother?  "  asked  I,  a  little  struck  by  the  change  of 
his  tone  of  voice. 

"No!  not  thy  mother.  Thy  mother  is  a  very. good 
woman— -none  better.  N6 !  the  lass  I  cared  for  at  nineteen 
ne'er  knew  how  I  loved  her,  and  a  yeat.or  two  after  and  she 
was  d0ad,  ai^d  ne'er  knew.  I  think  she  would  ha'  been  glad 
to  ha'  known  it,  poor  Molly;  but. I  had  to  leave  the  place 
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where  we  lived,  for  to  try  to  earn  my  bread — and  I  meant  to 
(xme  back— bat,  before  ever  I  did,  she  was  dead  and  gone  : 
I  ha'  never  gone  there  since.  But,  if  yon  fanoy  Phillis 
Holman,  and  can  get  her  to  fancy  yon,  my  lad,  it  shall  go 
Mst&at  with  yoa,  Panl,  to  what  it  did  with  year  father." 

I  took  cotinsel  with  myself  very  rapidly,  and  I  came  to  a 
clear  condosion. 

"  Eather,"  said  I,  '*  if  I  fancied  Phillis  ever  so  mnofa,  she 
would  never  fancy  me.  I  like  her  as  much  as  I  oonld  like 
asisier;  and  she  likes  me  as  if  I  were  her  brother — ^her 
yonnger  brother." 

I  could  see  my  father's  countenance  fall  a  little. 

"You  see  Bhe's  so  clever — she's  more  like  a  man  than  a 
womaih— she  knows  Latin  and  Greek." 

"She'd  forget  'em,  if  she'd  a  houseful  of  children,*'  was 
my  father's  comment  on  this. 

"  But  she  knows  many  a  thing  besides,  and  is  wise  as 
well  as  learned  :  she  has  been  so  much  with  her  father.  She 
would  never  think  much  of  me,  and  I  should  like  my  wife  to 
think  a  deal  of  her  husband." 

"ft  is  not  just  book-learning,  or  the  want  of  it,  as  makes 
a  wife  think  much  or  tittle  of  her  husband,"  replied  my 
father,  evidently  unwilling  to  give  up  a  project  which  had 
taken  deep  rcx)t  in  his  mind.  •*  It's  a  something— I  don't 
righliy  know  how  to  call  it— if  he's  manly,  and  sensible,  and 
straightforward ;  and  I  reckon  you're  that,  my  boy." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  have  a  wife  taller  than  I 
am,  father,"  said  I,  smiling ;  he  smiled  too,  but  not  heartily.  • 

"Well,"  said  he,  after  a  pause.  "It's  but  a  few  days 
I've  been  thinking  of  it ;  but  I'd  got  as  fond  of  my  notion  as 
if  it  had  been  a  new  engine  as  I'd  been  planning  out.  Here's 
0^  Paul,  thinks  I  to  myself,  a  good  sensible  breed  o'  lad,  as 
^8  never  vexed  or  troubled  his  mother  or  me ;  with  a  good 
Wmess  opening  out  before  him ;  age  nineteen ;  not  so  bad- 
lookmg,  though  perhaps  not  to  call  handsome ;  and  here's  his 
cousin,  not  too  near  a  cousin,  but  just  nice,  as  one  may  say ; 
aged  seventeen ;  good  and  true,  and  well  brought  up  to  work 
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with  her  hands  as  well  as  her  head;  a  scholar — ^bat  that 
can't  be  helped,  and  is  more  her  misfortune  than  her  fault, 
seeing  she  is  the  only  child  of  a  scholar— and  as  I  said  afore, 
once  she's  a  wife  and  a  mother,  she'll  forget  it  all,  I'll  be 
bound — ^with  a  good  fortune  in  land  and  house,  when  it  shall 
please  the  Lord  to  take  her  parents  to  himself;  with  eyes 
like  poor  Molly's  for  beauty,  a  colour  that  comes  and  goes  on 
a  milk-white  skin,  and  as  pretty  a  mouth  " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Manning,  what  fair  lady  are  you  describing  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Holdsworth,  who  had  come  quickly  and  suddenly 
upon  our  tete-a-tete,  and  had  caught  my  father's  last  words  as 
he  entered  the  room. 

Both  my  father  and  I  felt  rather  abashed ;  it  was  such  an 
odd  subject  for  us  to  be  talking  about ;  but  my  father,  like  a 
straightforward,  simple  man  as  he  was,  spoke  out  the  truth. 

*'  I've  been  telling  Paul  of  Ellison's  offer,  and  saying  how 
good  an  opening  it  made  for  him  " 

"  I  wish  I'd  as  good,"  said  Mr.  Holdsworth.  "  But  has 
the  business  a  '  pretty  mouth '  ?  " 

"  You're  always  so  full  of  your  joking,  Mr.  Holdsworth," 
said  my  father.  ''  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  he  and  his 
cousin  Phillis  Holman  liked  to  make  it  up  between  them,  I 
would  put  no  spoke  in  the  wheel" 

"  Phillis  Holman  I  "  said  Mr.  Holdsworth.  "  Is  she  the 
daughter  of  the  minister-farmer  out  at  Heathbridge  ?  Have 
I  been  helping  on  the  coiurse  of  true  love,  by  letting  you  go 
there  so  often  ?    I  knew  nothing  of  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  know,"  said  I,  more"  annoyed  than 
I  chose  to  show.  "  There  is  no  more  true  love  in  the  case 
than  may  be  between  the  first  brother  and  sister  you  may 
choose  to  meet.  I  have  been  telling  father  she  would  never 
think  of  me ;  she's  a  great  deal  taller  and  cleverer ;  and  I'd 
rather  be  taller  and  more  learned  than  my  wife  when  I 
have  one." 

"And  it  is  she,  then,  that  has  the  pretty  mouth  your 
father  spoke  about  ?  I  should  think  that  would  be  an  anti- 
dote to  the  cleverness  and  learning.    But  I  ought  to  apologise 
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for  breaking  in  upon  yoor  last  night ;  I  oame  upon  bnsineM 
to  your  faiAher." 

And  then  he  and  my  father  began  to  talk  about  niany 
things  ihat  had  no  intereet  for  me  juet  then«  and  I  began  to 
go  over  again  my  oonyersation  with  my  father.  The  mote  I 
thought  about  it«  the  more  I  felt  that  I  had  spoken  truly 
about  my  feelings  towards  Phillis  Holman.  I  loved  her 
dearly  as  a  sister,  but  I  oould  never  fancy  her  as  my  wife. 
Still  less  oould  I  think  of  her  ever — ^yes,  eandescmding,  that 
is  the  word — oondescending  to  marry  me.  I  was  roused 
from  a  reverie  on  what  I  should  like  my  possible  wife  to  be, 
by  hearing  my  father's  warm  praise  of  the  minister,  as  a 
most  unusual  ohartoter;  how  they  had  got  back  from  the 
diameter  of  driving-wheels  to  the  subject  of  the  Holmans,  I 
oould  never  tell ;  but  I  saw  that  my  father's  weighty  praises 
were  exciting  s<»ne  curiosity  in  Mr.  Hddsworth's  mind; 
indeed,  he  said,  almost  in  a  voice  of  reproach — 

"  Why,  Paul,  you  never  told  me  what  kind  of  a  fellow 
this  minister-cousin  of  yours  was  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  found  out,  sir,"  said  I.  "  But  if  I 
had,  I  don't  think  you'd  have  listened  to  me,  as  you  have 
done  to  my  father." 

"No!  most  likely  not,  old  fellow,"  replied  Mr.  Holds- 
worth,  laughing.  And,  again  and  afresh,  I  saw  what  a  hand- 
some pleasant  clear  face  his  was ;  and,  though  this  eveiking 
I  had  been  a  bit  put  out  with  him — ^through  his  sudden 
coming,  and  his  having  heard  my  father's  open-hearted  con- 
fidence— ^my  hero  resumed  all  his  empire  over  me  by  his 
bright  merry  laugh. 

And,  if  he  had  not  resumed  his  old  place  that  night,  he 
would  have  done  so  the  next  day :  when,  s^ter  my  father's 
departure,  Mr.  Holdsworth  spoke  about  him  with  such  just 
respect  for  bis  character,  such  ungrudging  admiration  of  '•  his 
great  mechanical  genius,  that  I  was  compelled  to  say,  ahkiost 
unawares — 

"  Thank  you,  sir.    I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you/' 

"  Oh,  you're  not  at  all.    I  am  only  speaking  the  truth. 
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Here's  a  Birmingham  workman,  self-educated,  one  may  say 
— having  never  associated  with  stimulating  minds^  or  had 
what  advantages  travel  and  contact  with  the  world  may  be 
supposed  to  afford — ^working  out  his  own  thoughts  into  steel 
and  iron,  making  a  scientific  name  for  himself — a  fortune, 
if  it  pleases  him  to  work  for  money-- and  keeping  his  single- 
ness of  heart,  his  perfect  simplicity  of  manner;  it  puts  me 
out  of  patience  to  think  of  my  expensive  schooling,  my 
travels  hither  and  thither,  my  heaps  ol  scientific  books^^and 
I  have  done  nothing  to  speak  of  i  But  it's  evidently  good 
blood ;  there's  that  Mr.  Holman,  that  cousin  of  yours,  made 
of  the  same  stuff^" 

'*  But  he's  only  cousin  because  he  married  my  mother's 
second  cousin,"  said  I. 

''That  knocks  a  pretty  theory  on  the  head,  and  twice 
over,  too.     I  should  like  to  make  Holman's  acquaintance." 

''  I  am  sure  they  would  be  so  glad  to  see  you  at  Hope 
Farm/'  said  I  eagerly.  ''  In  fact,  they've  asked  me  to  bring 
you  several  times ;  only  I  thought  you  would  find  it  dull." 

**  Not  at  all.    I  can't  go  yet  though,  even  if  you  do  get 

me  an  invitation ;  for  the  — — Company  want  ine  to 

go  to  the  Valley,  and  look  over  the  ground  a  bit  for 

them,  to  see  if  it  would  do  for  a  branch  line;  it's  a  job 
which  may  take  me  away  for  some  time ;  but  I  shall  be 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  you're  quite  up  to  doing  what 
is  needed  in  my  absence ;  the  only  work  that  may  be  beyond 
you  is  keeping  old  Jevons  from  drinking." 

He  went  on  giving  me  directions  about  the  management 
of  the  men  employed  on  the  line ;  and  no  more  was  said  then, 
or  for  several  months,  about  his  going  to  Hope  Parm.  He 
went  off  into  —  Valley,  a  dark  overshadowed  dale,  where 
the  sun  seemed  to  set  behind  the  hills  before  four  o'dock  on 
midsummer  afternoon. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  tiiat  brought  on  the  attack  of  low 
fever,  which  he  had  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year ;  he  was  very  ill  for  many  weeks;  almost  many  months ; 
a  married  sister — ^his  only  relation,  I  think — came  down 
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bx3m  liondon  to  none  him,  and  I  went  over  to  him  when 
I  could,  to  see  him,  and  give  him  ''  maaonline  news  *',  as  he 
called  it;  leporte  of  the  progtese  of  the  Une,  whieh,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  I  was  able  to  eanry  on  in  his  absenee,  in  the 
slow  gradual  way  which  suited  the  company  best,  while  trade 
was  in  a  languid  state  and  money  dear  in  the  market.  Of 
course,  with  this  occupation  for  my  scanty  leisure,  I  did  not 
often  go  oyer  to  Hope  Eaxkn.  Whenever  I  did  go,  I  met 
with  a  thorough  welcome ;  and  many  inquiries  were  made  as 
to  Holdsworth's  illness,  and  the  progress  of  lus  reeovery. 

At  length,  in  June  I  think  it  was,  he  was  sufficiently 
reoovered  to  come  back  to  Us  lodgings  at  Eltham,  and 
resume  part  at  least  of  his  woi^  His  sister,  Mrs.  BoUnson, 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  him  some  weeks  before,  owing  to 
some  epidemic  amongst  her  own  children.  As  long  as  I  had 
Been  Mr.  Hddsworth  in  the  rooms  at  the  little  inn  at  Hens- 
leydale,  where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as 
an  invalid,  I  had  not  been  aware  of  the  viaiUe  shake  his 
fever  had  given  to  his  health.  But,  once  back  in  the  old 
lodgings,  where  I  had  always  seen  him  so  buoyant,  eloquent, 
decided,  and  vigorous  in  former  days,  my  spirits  sank  at  the 
change  in  one  whom  I  had  always  re^irded  vnih  a  strong 
feeling  of  admiring  a£Fection.  He  sank  into  silence  and 
despondency  after  the  least  exertion;  he  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  any  action,  or  else,  as  if,  when 
it  was  made  up,  he  lacked  strength  to  carry  out  his  purpose. 
Of  course,  it  was  but  the  natural  state  of  slow  convalescence, 
after  so  sharp  an  illness ;  but,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  know 
this,  and  perhaps  I  r^resented  his  state  as  more  serious 
than  it  was,  to  my  kind  relations  at  Hope  Vnatn ;  who,  in 
their  grave,  simple,  eager  way,  immediately  thought  of  the 
only  help  they  could  give. 

"  Bring  him  out  here,"  said  tiie  minister.  *'  Our  air  here 
is  good,  to  a  proverb ;  the  June  days  are  fine ;  he  I^ay  loiter 
away  his  time  in  the  hay-field,  and  ihe  sweet  sinells  will  be 
a  baJm  in  themselves — better  than  physic." 

"And,"  said  cousin  Holman,  scarcely  waiting  for  her 
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husband  to  finish  his  sentence,  **  tell  him  there  is  new  milk 
and  fresh  eggs  to  be  had  for  the  asking ;  it's  lucky  Daisy  has 
just  calved,  for  her  milk  is  always  as  good  as  other  cows* 
cream ;  and  there  is  the  plaid-room,  with  the  morning-sun 
all  streaitiing  in*" 

Phillis  said  nothing,  but  looked  as  much  interested  in  the 
project  as  any  oHe.  I  took  it  up  myself.  I  wanted  them  to 
see  him  and  him  to  know  them.  I  proposed  it  to  him,  when  I 
got  home.  He  was  too  languid,  after  the  day's  fatigue,  to  be 
willing  to  make  the  little  exertion  of  g(Hng  amongst  strangers ; 
and  disappointed  me  by  almost  declining  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion I  brought.  The  next  morning  it  was  different;  he 
apologised  for  his  ungnldiousness  of  the  night  before ;  and 
told  me  that  he  would  get  all  things  in  train,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  go  out  with  me  to  Hope  Earm  on  the  following  Saturday. 

*' For  you  must  go  with  me.  Manning,''  said  he ;  "I  used 
to  be  as  impudent  a  fellow  as  need  be,  and  rather  liked  going 
amongst  strangers  and  making  my  way ;  but  since  my  illness 
I  am  almost  like  a  girl,  and  turn  hot  and  cold  with  shyness ; 
as  they  do,  I  fancy/' 

So  it  was  fixed.  We  were  to  go  out  to  Hope  £Wm  on 
Saturday  afternoon ;  and  it  was  also  imderstood  that,  if  the 
air  and  the  life  suited  Mr.  Holdsworth,  he  was  to  remain 
there  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  doing  what  work  he  could  at 
that  end  of  the  line,  while  I  took  his  place  at  Eltham  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  grew  a  litUe  nervous,  as  the  time  drew 
near,  and  wondered  how  the  brilliant  Holdsworth  would 
agree  with  the  quiet  quaint  family  of  the  minister;  how  they 
would  like  him  and  many  of  his  half-foreign  ways.  I  tried 
to  prepare  him,  by  telling  him,  from  time  to  time,  little  things 
about  the  goings*on  at  Hope  Earm. 

'*  Manning,"  said  he,  **  I  see  you  don't  think  I  am  half 
good  enough  for  your  friends.     Out  with  it,  man  1 " 

"No>"  I  replied  boldly.  "I  think  you  are  good;  but  I 
don't  know  if  you  are  quite  of  their  kind  of  goodness." 

**  And  you've  found  out  already  that  there  is  greater 
chance  of  disagreement  between  two  '  kinds  of  goodness ', 
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each  having  its  own  idea  of  right,  than  between  a  given 
goodness  and  a  moderate  degree  of  naughtinees— which  last 
often  arises  from  an  indifference  to  right  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  ttiink  you're  talking  metaphysies ;  and 
I  am  snxe  that  is  bad  for  yon." 

" '  When  a  man  talks  to  yon  in  a  way  that  yon  don't 
understand  about  a  thing  which  he  does  not  understand^ 
them's  metaphysics.'  Yon  remember  the  clown's  definition, 
don't  yon,  Manning  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't»"  said  I.  <'Bnt  what  I  do  understand  is, 
that  you  must  go  to  bed,  and  tell  me  at  what  time  we  must 
Btart  to-morrow ;  that  I  may  go  to  Hepworth,  and  get  those 
letters  written  we  were  talking  about  this  morning." 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  let  us  see  what  the  day  is  like," 
he  answered,  with  such  languid  indecision  as  showed  me  he 
was  over-fatigued.    So  I  went  my  way. 

The  morrow  was  blue  and  sunny  and  beautiful;  the 
very  perfection  of  an  early  summer's  day.  Mr.  Holdsworth 
was  all  impatience  to  be  off  into  the  country ;  morning  had 
brought  back  his  freshness  and  strength,  and  consequent 
eagerness  to  be  going.  I  was  afraid  we  were  going  to  my 
cousin's  farm  rather  too  eariy,  before  they  would  expect  us ; 
but  what  could  I  do  with  such  a  restless  vehement  man  as 
Holdsworth  was  that  morning  ?  We  came  down  upon  the 
Hope  IFarm,  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  lane ;  the  great  house-dog  was  loose,  basking  in 
the  sun,  near  the  closed  side  door.  I  was  surprised  at  this 
door  bdng  shut,  for  all  summer  long  it  was  open  from 
morning  to  night ;  but  it  was  only  on  latch.  I  opened  it ; 
Bover  watching  me  with  half -suspicious,  haU-tmstful  eyes. 
The  room  was  empty. 

"  I  don't  know  where  they  can  be,"  said  L  "  But  come 
in  and  sit  down,  while  I  go  and  look  for  them  t  You  must  be 
tired." 

"  Not  I.  This  sweet  balmy  air  is  like  a  thousand  tonics. 
Besides,  this  room  is  hot,  and  smeUs  of  those  pungent  wood* 
ashes.    What  aro  we  to  do  ?  " 
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**  Go  round  to  the  kitchen.  Betty  will  tell  us  where  they 
are:" 

So  we  went  round  into  the  farm-yard,  Bover  accompanying 
us  out  of  a  grave  sense  of  duty.  Betty  was  washing  out  her 
milk-pans,  in  the|cold  bubbling  spring  water  that  constantly 
trickled  in  and  out  of  a  stone  trough.  In  such  weather  as 
this,  most  of  her  kitchen-work  was  done  out  of  doors. 

"  Eh,  dear  t "  said  she,  *'  the  minister  and  missus  is  away 
at  Hornby  t  They  ne'er  thought  of  your  coming  so  betimes! 
The  missus  had  some  errands  to  do ;  and  she  thought  as 
she'd  walk  with  the  minister  and  be  back  by  dinner-time." 

''  Did  tK>t  they  expect  us  to  dinner  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Well,  they  did,  and  they  did  not,  as  I  may  say.  Missus 
said  to  me,  the  cold  lamb  would  do  well  enough,  if  you  did 
not  come ;  and,  if  you  did,  I  was  to  put  on  a  chicken  and 
some  bacon  to  boil ;  and  I'll  go  do  it  now,  for  it  is  hard  to 
boil  bacon  enough." 

**And  is  Phillis  gone,  i»o?"  Mr.  Holdsworth  was 
making  friends  with  Bover. 

"  No  I  She's  just  somewhere  about.  I  reckon  you'll  find 
her  in  the  kitchen-garden,  getting  peas." 

''  Let  us  go  there,'*  said  Holdsworth,  suddenly  leaving  off 
his  play  with  the  dog. 

So  I  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen-garden.  It  was  in  the 
first  promise  of  a  summer  profuse  in  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  cared  for  as  other  parts  of  the 
property;  but  it  was  more  attended  to  than  most  kitchen- 
gardens  belonging  to  farm-houses.  There  vrexe  borders  of 
flowers  along  each  side  of  the  graveUwalks ;  and  there  was 
an  old  sheltering  wall  on  the  north  side,  covered  with  tolei^- 
ably  choice  fruit-trees ;  there  was  a  slope  down  to  the 
fish*pond  at  t^e  end,  where  there  were  great  strawberry- 
beds  ;  and  raspberry-bushes  and  rose-bushes  grew  wherever 
there  was  a  space ;  it  seemed  a  chance  which  had  been 
planted.  Long  rows  of  peas  stretched  at  right  angles  from 
the  main  walk ;  and  I  saw  Phillis  stooping  down  among 
them,  before  she  saw  us.      As  soon  as  she   heard   our 
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cranching  steps  on  the  gravel,  she  stood  up,  and,  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  sun,  recognised  ns.  She  was  quite  still 
for  a  moment,  and  then  came  slowly  towards  us,  blushing  a 
little,  from  evident  shyness.  I  had  never  seen  Phillis  shy 
before. 

^'  This  is  Mr.  Holdsworth,  Phillis,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I 
had  shaken  hands  with  her.  She  glanced  up  at  him,  and 
then  looked  down,  more  flushed  than  ever  at  his  grand 
toimality  of  taking  his  hat  off  and  bowing ;  such  manners 
had  never  been  seen  at  Hope  Farm  before. 

"  Father  and  mother  are  out.  They  will  be  so  sorry ;  you 
did  not  write,  Patil,  as  you  said  you  would." 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  said  Holdsworth,  understanding  what 
she  meant,  as  well  as  if  she  had  put  it  more  fully  into  words. 
"  I  have  not  yet  given  up  all  the  privileges  of  an  invalid;  one 
of  which  is  indecision.  Last  night,  when  your  cousin  asked 
me  at  what  time  we  were  to  start,  I  really  could  not  make 
up  my  mind." 

Phillis  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  as 
to  what  to  do  with  us.    I  tried  to  help  hec — 

"Have  you  finished  getting  peas?"  taking  hold  of  the 
hall-filled  basket  she  was  unconsciously  holding  in  her  hand; 
"  or  may  we  stay  and  help  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  would.  But  perhaps  it  will  tire  you,  sir  ?  "  added 
she,  speaking  now  to  Holdsworth. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  he.  **  It  will  carry  me  back  twenty 
years  in  my  life,  when  I  used  to  gather  peas  in  my  grand- 
father's garden.    I  suppose  I  may  eat  a  few,  as  I  go  along  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  But,  if  you  went  to  the  strawberry-beds, 
you  would  find  some  strawberries  ripe ;  wid  Paul  can  show 
you  where  they  are." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  distrust  me.  I  can  assure  you,  I  know 
the  exact  fulness  at  which  peas  should  be  gathered.  I  take 
great  care  not  to  pluck  them  when  they  are  unripe.  I  wiU 
not  be  turned  off,  aft  unfit  for  my  work." 

This  was  a  style  of  half-joking  talk  that  Phillis  was  not 

accastomed  to.     She  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  she  would 

* 
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have  liked  to  defend  herself  from  the  playful  ohairge  of 
distrust  made  against  her ;  but  she  ended  by  not  saying  a 
word.  We  all  plucked  our  peas  in  busy  silence  for  the  next 
five  minutes.  Then  Holdsworth  lifted  himself  up  from 
between  the  rows,  and  said,  a  little  wearily — 

**  I  am  afraid  I  must  strike  work.  I  am  not  as  strong 
as  I  fancied  myBelf." 

Phillis  was  full  of  penitence  immediately.  He  did, 
indeed,  look  pale ;  and  she  blamed  herself  for  having  allowed 
him  to  help  her. 

"It  was  very  thoughtless  of  me.  I  did  not  know — I 
thought,  perhaps,  you  really  liked  it.  I  ought  to  have 
offered  you  something  to  eat,  sir  I  Oh,  Paul,  we  have 
gathered  quite  enough;  how  stupid  I  was  to  forget  that 
Mr.  Holdsworth  had  been  ill ! "  And  in  a  blushing  hurry 
she  led  the  way  towards  the  house.  We  went  in,  and  she 
moved  A  heavy-cushioned  chair  forwards,  into  which  Holds- 
worth  was  only  too  glad  to  sink.  Then,  with  deft  and  quiet 
speed,  she  brought  in  a  little  tray — ^wine,  water,  qake,  home- 
made bread,  and  newly-churned  butter.  She  stood  by  in 
soma  anxiety  till,  after  bite  and  sup,  tbe  colour  returned  to 
Mr.  Holdsworth's  face,  and  he  would  fain  have  made  us 
some  laughing  apologies  for  the  fright  he  had  given  us.  But 
then  Phillis  drew  back  from  her  innocent  show  of  care  and 
interest,  and  relapsed  into  the  cold  shyness  habitual  to  her 
when  she  was  first  thrown  into  the  company  of  strangers. 
She  brought  out  the  last  week's  county-paper  (which  Mr. 
Holdsworth  had  read  five  days  ago),  and  then  quietly 
withdrew ;  and  then  he  subsided  into  languor,  leaning  back 
and  shutting  his  eyes,  as  if  he  would  go  to  sleep.  I  stole 
into  the  kitchen  after  Phillis ;  but  she  had  made  the  round 
of  the  comer  of  the  house  outside,  and  I  found  her  sitting 
on  the  horse-mount,  with  her  basket  of  peas,  and  a  basin 
into  which  she  was  shelling  them.  Bover  lay  at  her  feet, 
snapping  now  and  then  at  the  flies.  I  went  to  her,  and 
tried  to  help  her ;  but  somehow  the  sweet,  crisp  young  peas 
found  their  way  more  frequently  into  my  mouth  than  into 
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the  basket,  while  we  talked  together  ia  a  low  tone,  fearfiil 
of  being  oyerheaid  through  the  open  casemente  of  the  bonee- 
place,  in  whioh  HokLawortti  was  resting. 

"  Don't  yon  think  him  handsome  ?  "  asked  L 

<<  Perhaps — ^yes — ^I  have  hardly  looked  at  him,"  she 
replied.     ''  But  is  not  he  very  like  a  foreigner  ?  " 

'<  Yes,  he  oats  his  hair  foreign  fashion,"  said  I. 

*'  I  like  an  Englishman  to  look  like  an  Englishman." 

"  I  don't  think  he  thinks  about  it.  He  says  he  began 
that  way  when  he  was  in  Italy,  beeause  everybody  wore  it 
60,  and  it  is  natural  to  keep  it  on  in  England." 

"  Not  if  he  began  it  in  Italy,  because  everybody  there 
ware  it  so.    Everybody  here  wears  it  differently." 

I  was  a  little  offended  with  Phillis's  logical  fanlt*finding 
with  my  friend ;  and  I  determined  to  change  the  subject. 

"  \^en  is  your  mother  coming  home  ?  " 

''  I  should  think  she  might  come  any  time  n6w ;  but  she 
had  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Morton,  who  was  ill ;  and  she  might 
be  kept,  and  not  be  home  till  dinner.  Don^  you  think  you 
ought  to  go  and  see  how  Mr.  Holdsworth  is  going  on,  Paul  ? 
He  may  be  faint  again." 

I  went  at  her  bidding;  but  there  was  no  need  for  it. 
Mr.  Holdsworth  was  up,  standing  by  the  window,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets;  he  had  evidently  been  watching  us.  He 
tamed  away  as  I  entered. 

'*  So  that  is  the  girl  I  found  your  good  father  planning 
for  your  wife,  Paul,  that  evening  when  I  interrupted  you  I 
Are  you  of  the  same  coy  mind  still  ?  It  did  not  look  like  it 
a  minute  ago." 

"  Phillis  and  I  understand  each  other,"  I  replied  sturdily. 
"  We  are  like  brother  and  sister.  She  would  not  have  me 
as  a  husband,  if  there  was  not  another  •  man  in  the  world ; 
and  it  would  take  a  deal  to  make  me  think  of  her — ^as  my 
father  wishes  "  (somehow  I  did  not  like  to  say  "  as  a  wife  ") ; 
"  but  we  love  each  other  dearly." 

"  Well,  I  am  rather  surprised  at  it-*  not  at  your  loving 
each  other  in  a  brother-and-sister  kind  of  way — but  at  your 
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finding  it  so  impossible  to  fall  inlo^e  with  suoh  a  beautiful 
woman.'*  * 

Woman  1  beautiful  woman  !  I  had  thought  of  PhiUis  as 
a  comely,  but  awkward,  girl ;  and  I  could  not  banish  the 
pinafore  from  my  mind's  eye  When  I  tried  to  picture  her  to 
myself.  Now  I  turned,  as  Mr.  Holdsworth  had  done,  to 
look  at  her  again  out  of  the  window  :  she  had  just  finished 
her  task,  and  was  standing  up,  her  back  to  us,  holding  the 
basket  and  the  basin  in  it,  high  In  air,  out  of  Borer's  reach, 
who  was  giving  vent  to  his  delight  at  the  probability  of  a 
change  of  place  by  glad  leaps  and  barks,  and  snatches  at 
what  he  imagined  to  be  a  withheld  prize.  At  length  she 
grew  tired  of  their  mutual  play,  and,  with  a  feint  of  striking 
him,  and  a  "  Down,  Bover  t  do  hush  1 "  she  looked  towards 
the  window  where  we  were  standing,  as  if  to  reassure  herself 
that  no  one  had  been  disturbed  by  the  noise ;  and  seeing  us, 
she  coloured  all  over,  and  hurried  away,  with  Bover  still 
curving  in  sinuous  lines  about  her  as  she  walked. 

'^I  should  like  to  have .  sketched  her,"  said  Mr.  Holds- 
worth,  as  he  turned  away.  He  went  back  to  his  chair,  and 
rested  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  was  up 
again.  ' 

"  I  would  give  a  good  deal  for  a  book,V  said  he^  **  It 
would  keep  me  quiet."  He  began  to  look  lound ;  there  were 
a  few  volumes  at  one  end  of  the  shovel-boaid. 

"  Fifth  volume  of  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary,"  said 
he,  reading  their  titles  aloud.  "  Housewife's  Complete 
Manual ;  Berridge  on  Prayer ;  L'Infemo — Dante !  **  in  great 
surprise.     "  Why,  who  reads  this  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  PhiUis  read  it.  Don't  you  remember  ?  She 
knows  Latin  and  Greek,  too." 

"  To  be  sure  1  I  .remember !  But  somehow  I  never  put 
two  and  two  together.  That  quiet  girl,  full  of  household- 
work,  is  the  wonderful  scholar,  then,  that  put  you  to  rout 
with  her  questions,  when  you  first  began  to  come  here  t  To 
be  sure,  *  Cousin  PhiUis  I '  What's  here-^a  paper  with  the 
hard  obsolete  words  written  out.    I  wondeat  what  sort  of  a 
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dietioiiary  she  has  go4.  Baretti  won'i  tell  her  all  these 
wovds.  Stay !  I  have  got  a  pencil  here.  I'll  write  down  the 
most  acoepted  meaningB,  and  save  her  a  Uttle  troable.*' 

So  he  took  her  book  and  the  paper  back  to  the  little 
round  taUe,  and  employed  himself  in  writing  ezplanaticMis 
and  definitions  ol  the  words  which  had  troubled  her.  I  was 
not  sore  if  he  was  not  taking  a  liberty ;  it  did  not  quite 
{dease  me,  and  yet  I  did  not  know  why.  He  had  only  just 
done,  and  replaced  the  paper  in  the  book,  and  put  the  latter 
back  in  its  place,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  stopping 
in  the  lane ;  and,  looking  out,  I  saw  cousin  Holman  getting 
out  of  a  neighbour's  gig,  making  her  little  curtsey  of  acknow- 
ledgment, and  then  coming  towards  the  house.  I  went  out 
to  meet  her. 

" Oh,  Paul  1 "  said  she, ''  I  am  so  sorry  I  was  kept;  and 
then  Thomas  Dobson  said,  if  I  would  wait  a  quarter  of  an 

hour,  he  would But  where's  your  friend  Mr.  Holds* 

worth  ?    I  hope  he  is  come  ?  " 

Just  then  he  came  out  and,  with  his  pleasant  cordial 
manner,  took  her  hand,  and  thsmked  her  for  asking  him  to 
oome  out  here  to  get  strong. 

"  I'm  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  It  was  the 
minister's  thought.  I  took  it  into  my  head  you  would  be 
dull  in  our  quiet  house,  for  Paul  sa3rs  you've  been  such  a 
great  traveller;  but  the  minister  said  that  dulness  would 
perhaps  suit  you  while  you  were  but  ailing,  and  that  I  was 
to  ask  Paul  to  be  here  as  much  as  be  could.  I  hope  you'll 
find  yourself  happy  with  us,  I'm  sure,  sir.  Has  Phillis 
given  you  something  to  eat  and  drink,  I  wonder  ?  there's  a 
deal  in  eating  a  little  often,  if  one  has  to  get  strong  after  an 
illness."  And  then  she  began  to  question  him  as  to  the 
details  of  his  indisposition,  in  her  simple,  motherly  way.  He 
seemed  at  once  to  understand  her,  and  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  her.  It  was  not  quite  the  same  in  the  evening, 
when  the  minister  came  home.  Men  have  always  a  little 
natural  antipathy  to  get  over  when  they  first  meet  as 
strangers.     But,  in  this  case,  each  was  di^osed  to  make  an 
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effort  to  like  the  other ;  only,  each  was  to  each  a  Bpecimen  of 
an  tinknown  class.  I  had  to  leave  the  Hope  Earm  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  as  I  had  Mr.  Holdsworth's  work  as  well  as  my 
own  to  look  to  m  Eltham ;  and  I  was  not  at  all  sure  how 
things  would  go  on  during  the  week  that  Holdsworth  was  to 
remain  on  his  visit ;  I  had  been  once  or  twice  in  hot  water 
ahready,  at  the  near  clash  of  opinions  between  the  minister 
and  my  much-vaunted  friend.  On  the  Wednesday  I  received 
a  short  note  from  Holdsworth ;  he  was  going  to  stay  on,  and 
return  with  me  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  send  him  a  certain  Ust  of  books,  his  theodolite,  and  other 
surveying  instruments,  all  of  which  could  easily  be  conveyed 
down  the  line  to  Heathbridge.  I  went  to  his  lodgings  and 
picked  out  the  books.  Italian,  Latin,  trigonometry ;  a  pretty 
considerable  parcel  they  made,  besides  the  implements.  I 
began  to  be  curious  as  to  the  general  progress  of  affidrs  at 
Hope  Farm ;  but  I  could  not  go  over  till  the  Saturday.  At 
Heathbridge  I  found  Holdsworth,  come  to  meet  me.  He 
was  looking  quite  a  different  man  to  what  I  had  left  him : 
embrowned ;  sparkles  in  his  eyes,  so  languid  before.  I  told 
him  how  much  stronger  he  looked. 

"Yes!"  said  he.  "I  am  fidging-fain  to  be  at  work 
again.  Last  week,  I  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  my  employ- 
ment ;  now  I  am  full  of  desire  to  begin.  This  week  in  the 
country  has  done  wonders  for  me." 

"  You  have  enjoyed  yourself,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  it  has  been  perfect  in  its  way.  Such  a  thorough 
country-life!  and  yet  removed  from  the  dulness  which  I 
always  used  to  fancy  accompanied  country-life,  by  the 
extraordinary  inteUigence  of  the  minister.  I  have  fallen 
into  calling  him  '  the  minister,'  like  every  one  else." 

"  You  get  on  with  him,  then  ?  "  said  I.  "  I  was  a  little 
afraid." 

"  I  was  on  the  verge  of  displeasing  him  once  or  twice,  I 
fear,  with  random  assertions  and  exaggerated  expressions, 
such  as  one  always  uses  with  other  people,  and  thinks 
nothing  of ;  but  I  tried  to  check  myself  when  I  saw  how 
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it  shocked  the  good  man ;  and  really  it  is  very  wholesome 
exdtcise,  this  trying  to  make  one's  words  represent  one's 
tfaonghts,  instead  of  merely  looking  to  their  effect  on  others." 

**  Then  yon  are  quite  friends  now? "  I  asked. 

^  Yes,  thoroughly ;  at  any  rate  as  far  as  I  go.  I  never 
met  a  man  with  such  a  desire  for  knowledge.  In  informa- 
tion, as  far  as  it  can  be  gained  from  books,  he  far  exceeds 

me  on  most  subjects ;  but  then  I  have  traveUed  and  seen 

Were  not  you  suiprised  at  the^t  of  things  I  sent  for  7  ** 

"  Yes ;  I  thought  it  did  not  promise  much  rest.*' 

"  Oh,  some  of  the  books  were  for  the  minister,  and  some 
for  his  daughter.  (I  call  her  '  Phillis '  to  myself,  but  I  use 
a  round-about  way  of  speaking  of  her  to  others.  I  don't 
like  to  seem  familiar,  and  yet  *  Miss  Holman '  is  a  term  I 
hare  never  heard  used.)  " 

"  I  thought  the  Italian  books  were  for  her." 

"  Yes  I  EEmcy  her  trying  at  Dante  for  her  first  book  in 
Italian!  I  had  a  capital  novel  by  Manzoni,  *1  Promessi 
Sposi,*  just  the  thing  for  a  beginner  I  and,  if  she  must  still 
puzzle  out  Dante,  my  dictionary  is  far  better  than  hers." 

"  Then  she  found  out  you  had  written  those  definitions 
on  her  list  of  words  ?  " 

"Oh I  yes" — with  a  smile  of  amusement  and  pleasure. 
He  was  going  to  tell  me  what  had  taken  place,  but  checked 
himself. 

"But  I  don't  think  the  minister  will  like  your  having 
given  her  a  novel  to  read  ?  " 

"  Pooh !  What  can  be  more  harmless  ?  Why  make  a 
bugbear  of  a  word !  It  is  as  pretty  and  innocent  a  tale  as 
can  be  met  with.  You  don't  suppose  they  take  Virgil  for 
gospel?" 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  farm.  I  think  Phillis  gave 
me  a  warmer  welcome  than  usual,  and  cousin  Holman  was 
kindness  itself.  Yet  somehow  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  my 
place,  and  that  Holdsworth  had  taken  it.  He  knew  all  the 
wap  of  the  house ;  he  was  full  of  little  filial  attentions  to 
cousin    Holman;  he  treated  Phillis  with  the  affectionate 
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condescension  of  an  elder  brother ;  not  a  bit  more ;  not  in 
any  way  different.  He  questioned  me  about  the  progress 
of  afiiairs  in  Eltham  with  eager  interest. 

"Ah!"  said  cousin  HoUnan,  "you'll  be  spending  a 
different  kind  of  time  next  week  to  what  you  have  done  tiiis  I 
I  can  see  how  busy  you'll  make  yourself !  But,  if  you  don't 
take  care,  you'll  be  ill  again,  and  have  to  come  back  to  our 
quiet  ways  of  going  on." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  'need  to  be  ill  to  wish  to  come 
back  here  ?  "  he  answered  warmly.  "  I  am  only  afraid  you 
have  treated  me  so  kindly  that  I  shall  always  be  turning  up 
on  your  hands." 

"  That's  right,"  she  replied.  "  Only  don't  go  and  make 
yourself  ill  by  over- work.  I  hope  you'll  go  on  with  a  cup 
of  new  milk  every  morning,  for  I  am  sure  that  is  the  best 
medicine ;  and  put  a  teaspoonful  of  rum  in  it,  if  you  like ; 
many  a  one  speaks  highly  of  that,  only  we  had  no  mm  in 
the  house." 

I  brought  with  me  an  atmosphere  of  active  life  which 
I  think  he  had  begun  to  miss ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  seek  my  company,  after  his  week  of  retirement. 
Once,  I  saw  Phillis  looking  at  us,  as  we  talked  together,  with 
a  kind  of  wistful  curiosity ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  caught  my 
eye,  she  turned  away,  blushing  deeply. 

That  evening  I  had  a  Httle  talk  with  the  minister.  I 
strolled  along  the  Hornby  road  to  meet  him ;  for  Holdsworth 
was  giving  Phillis  an  Italian  lesson,  and  cousin  Holman  hiad 
fallen  asleep  over  her  work. 

Somehow,  and  not  unwillingly  on  my  part,  our  talk  fell 
on  the  friend  whom  I  had  introduced  to  the  Hope  Farm. 

"Yes!  I  like  him!"  said  the  minister,  weighing  his 
words  a  little  as  he  spoke.  "I  like  him.  I  hope  I  am 
justified  in  doing  it ;  but  he  takes  hold  of  me,  as  it  were,  and 
I  have  almost  been  afraid  lest  he  carries  me  away,  in  spite 
of  my  judgment." 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow ;  indeed  he  is,"  said  I.  "  My  father 
thinks  well  of  him ;  and  I  have  seen  a  deal  of  him.    I  would 
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not  have  had  him  oome  here,  If  I  did  not  know  that  you  would 
approve  of  him." 

"  Yes  "  (onee  more  hesitating),  ''  I  like  him,  and  I  think 
he  is  an  upright  man ;  there  is  a  want  of  serioosness  in  his 
talk  at  times,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  wonderful  to  listen 
to  him!  He  makes  Horace  and  Virgil  living,  instead  of 
dead,  by  the  stories  he  tells  me  of  his  sojourn  in  the  very 

countries  where  they  lived,  and  where  to  this  day,  he  says 

But  it  is  like  dram-drinking.  I  listen  to  him,  till  I  forget  my 
duties  and  am  carried  off  my  feet.  Last  8abbath*evening,  he 
led  us  away  into  talk  on  profane  subjects  ill-befitting  the  day." 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  house,  and  our  conversation 
stopped.  But,  before  the  day  was  out,  I  saw  the  unconscious 
hold  that  my  Mend  had  got  over  all  the  family.  And  no 
wonder :  he  had  seen  so  much  and  done  so  much,  as  com- 
pared  to  them,  and  he  told  about  it  all  so  easUy  and  naturally, 
and  yet  as  I  never  heard  any  one  else  do ;  and  his  ready 
pencil  was  out  in  an  instant  to  draw  on  scraps  of  paper 
all  sorts  of  illustrations — modes  of  drawing  up  water  in 
Northern  Italy,  wine-carts,  bufGeJoes,  stone-pines,  I  know 
not  what.  After  we  had  all  looked  at  these  drawings,  Phillis 
gathered  them  together,  and  took  them. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  have  seen  thee,  Edward  Holds- 
worth,  but  thou  wast  a  delightful  fellow  I  Ay,  and  a  good 
one  too ;  though  much  sorrow  was  caused  by  thee  I 


PAET  III 

Jt78T  after  this,  I  went  home  for  a  week's  holiday.  Every- 
thing was  prospering  there;  my  father's  new  partnership 
gave  evident  satisfaction  to  both  parties.  There  was  no 
display  of  increased  wealth  in  our  modest  household ;  but 
my  mother  had  a  few  extra  comforts  provided  for  her  by 
her  husband.    I   made  acquaintance    with   Mr.  and    Mrs. 
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Ellison,  and  first  saw  pretty  Margaret  Ellison,  who  is  now 
my  wife.  When  I  returned  to  Eltham,  I  found*  that  a  step 
was  decided  upon  which  had  been  in  contemplation  for  some 
time :  that  Holdsworth  and  I  should  remove  our  quarters  to 
Hornby ;  our  daily  presence,  and  as  much  of  our  time  as 
possible,  being  required  for  the  completion  of  the  line  at 
that  end. 

Of  course  this  led  to  greater  f aciUty  of  intercourse  with 
the  Hope  Farm  people.  We  could  easily  walk  out  there, 
after  our  day's  work  was  done,  and  spend  a  balmy  evening 
hour  or  two,  and  yet  return  before  the  summer's  twilight 
had  quite  faded  away.  Many  a  time,  indeed,  we  would  fain 
have  stayed  longer — ^the  open  air,  the  fresh  and  pleasant 
country,  made  so  agreeable  a  contrast  to  the  close,  hot  town 
lodgings  which  I  shared  with  Mr.  Holdsworth;  but  early 
hours,,  both  at  eve  and  mom,  were  an  imperative  necessity 
with  the  minister,  and  he  made  no  scruple  at  turning  either 
or  both  of  us  out  of  the  house  directly  after  evening  prayer, 
or  **  exercise,"  as  he  called  it.  The  remembrance  of  many 
a  happy  day,  and  of  several  Uttle  scenes,  comes  back  upon 
me  as  I  think  of  that  summer.  They  rise  like  pictures  to 
my  memory,  and  in  this  way  I  can  date  their  succession ; 
for  I  know  that  corn-harvest  must  have  come  after  hay- 
making, apple-gathering  after  corn-harvest. 

The  removal  to  Hornby  took  up  some  time,  during  which 
we  had  neither  of  us  any  leisure  to  go  out  to  the  Hope  Farm. 
Mr.  Holdsworth  had  been  out  there  once,  during  my  absence 
at  home.  One  sultry  evening,  when  work  was  done,  he 
proposed  our  walking  out  and  paying  the  Holmans  a  visit. 
It,  so  happened  that  I  had  omitted  to  write  my  usual  weekly 
letter  home  in  our  press  of  business,  and  I  wished  to  finish 
that  before  going  out.  Then  he  said  that  he  would  go,  and 
that  I  could  follow  him,  if  I  liked.  This  I  did  in  about  an 
hour ;  the  weather  was  so  oppressive,  I  remember,  that  I 
took  off  my  coat  as  I  walked,  and  hung  it  over  my  arm.  All 
the  doors  and  windows  at  the  farm  were  open,  when  I 
arrived  there,  and  every  tiny  leaf  on  the  trees  was  stiU.    The 
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ffllenoe  of  the  plaoe  was  prof ound ;  at  first  I  thought  it  was 
enlaiely  deserted ;  but,  just  as  I  drew  near  the  door,  I  heard 
a  weak,  sweet  voice  begin  to  sing ;  it  was  cousin  Hohnan, 
all  by  hersdf  in  the  house-place,  piping  up  a  hymn,  as  she 
knitted  away  in  the  clouded  light.  She  gave  me  a  kindly 
welcome,  and  poured  out  all  the  small  domestic  news  of 
the  fortnight  past  upon  me;  and,  in  return,  I  told  her 
about  my  own  people  and  my  visit  at  home. 

"  Where  were  the  rest  ?  "  at  length  I  asked. 

Betty  and  the  men  were  in  the  field  helping  with  the  last 
load  of  hay,  for  the  minister  said  there  would  be  rain  before 
the  morning.  Yes,  and  the  minister  himself,  and  Phillis,  and 
Mr.  Holdsworth,  were  all  there  helping.  She  thought  that 
she  herself  could  have  done  something ;  but  perhaps  she  was 
the  least  fit  for  hay-making  of  any  one ;  and  somebody  must 
stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the  house,  there  were  so  many 
tramps  about ;  if  I  had  not  had  something  to  do  with  the 
railroad,  she  would  have  called  them  navvies.  I  asked  her  if 
she  minded  being  left  alone,  as  I  should  like  to  go  and  help ; 
and,  having  her  full  and  glad  permission  to  leave  her  alone,  I 
went  off,  following  her  directions :  through  the  farm-yard,  past 
the  cattle-pond,  into  the  ash-field,  beyond  into  the  higher  field, 
with  two  holly-bush^  in  the  middle.  I  arrived  there :  there 
was  Betty  with  all  tiie  farming  men,  and  a  cleared  field,  and 
a  heavily-laden  cart ;  one  man  at  the  top  of  the  great  pile, 
ready  to  catch  the  fragrant  hay  which  the  others  threw  up 
to  him  with  their  pitchforks ;  a  Uttle  heap  of  cast-off  clothes 
in  a  comer  of  the  field  (for  the  heat,  even  at  seven  o'clock, 
was  insufferable),  a  few  cans  and  baskets,  and  Bover  lying 
by  them,  panting,  and  keeping  watch.  Plenty  of  loud,  hearty, 
cheerful  talking ;  but  no  minister,  no  Phillis,  no  Mr.  Holds- 
worth.  Betty  saw  me  first,  and,  understanding  who  it  was 
that  I  was  in  search  of,  she  came  towards  me. 

"  They're  out  yonder— a-gait  wi'  them  things  o*  Measter 
Holdsworth's." 

So  "out  yonder"  I  went;  out  on  to  a  broad  upland 
common,  full  of  red  sand-banks,  and  sweeps  and  hollows ; 
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bordered  by  dark  firs,  purple  in  the  coming  shadows,  but 
near  at  hand  all  ablaze  with  flowering  gorse,  or,  as  we  call 
it  in  the  south,  furze-bushes,  which,  seen  against  the  belt  of 
distant  trees,  appeared  brilliantly  golden.  On  this  heath,  a 
Httle  way  from  the  field-gate,  I  saw  the  three.  I  counted 
their  heads,  joined  together  in  an  eager  group  over  Holds- 
worth's  theodolite.  He  was  teaching  the  minister  the  practical 
art  of  surveying  and  taking  a  level.  I  was  wanted  to  assist, 
and  was  quickly  set  to  work  to  hold  the  chain.  Phillis  was 
as  intent  as  her  father ;  she  had  hardly  time  to  greet  me,  so 
desirous  was  she  to  hear  some  answer  to  her  father's  question. 

So  we  went  on,  the  dark  clouds  still  gathering,  for  per- 
haps five  minutes  after  my  arrival.  Then  came  the  blinding 
lightning  and  the  rumble  and  quick-following  ratthng  peal 
of  thunder,  right  over  our  heads.  It  came  sooner  than  I 
expected,  sooner  than  they  had  looked  for :  the  rain  delayed 
not;  it  came  pouring  down;  and  what  were  we  to  do  for 
shelter?  Phillis  had  nothing  on  but  her  indoor  things — no 
bonnet,  no  shawl.  Quick  as  the  darting  lightning  around  us, 
Holdsworth  took  off  his  coat  and  wrapped  it  round  her  neck 
and  shoulders,  and,  almost  without  a  word,  hurried  us  all 
into  such  poor  shelter  as  one  of  the  over-hanging  sand-banks 
could  give.  There  we  were,  cowered  dpwn,  close  together, 
Phillis  innermost,  almost  too  tightly-packed  to  free  her  arms 
enough  to  divest  herself  of  the  coat,  which  she,  in  her  turn, 
tried  to  put  lightly  over  Holdsworth's  shoulders.  In  doing 
so,  she  touched  his  shirt. 

"  Oh,  how  wet  you  are !  **  she  cried,  in  pitying  dismay ; 
"and  you've  hardly  got  over  your  fever!  Oh,  Mr.  Holds- 
worth,  I  am  so  sorry !  "  He  turned  his  head  a  Httle,  smiling 
at  her. 

"If  I  do  catch  cold,  it  is  all  my  fault  for  having  de- 
luded you  into  staying  out  here !  "  But  she  only  murmured 
again,  "  I  am  so  sorry." 

The  minister  spoke  now.  "It  is  a  regular  down-pour. 
Please  God  that  the  hay  is  saved  1  But  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  its  ceasing,  and  I  had  better  go  home  at  once,  and  send 
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yoa  aU  some  wraps ;  umbrellas  will  not  be  safe  wiih  yonder 
thimder  and  lightning." 

Both  Holdsworth  and  I  offered  to  go  instead  of  him ;  bnt 
he  was  resolved,  although  perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiser 
if  Holdsworth,  wet  as  he  already  was,  had  kept  himself  in 
exereise.  As  he  moved  off,  Phillis  crept  out,  and  oould  see 
on  to  the  storm-swept  heath.  Pftrt  of  Holdsworth's  apparatus 
still  remained  exposed  to  all  the  rain.  Before  we  oould  have 
any  warning,  she  had  rushed  out  of  the  shelter  and  collected 
the  TariouB  things,  and  brought  them  back  in  triumph  to 
where  we  crouched.  Holdsworth  had  stood  up,  uncertain 
whether  to  go  to  her  assistance  or  not.  She  came  running 
back,  her  long  lovely  haur  floating  and  dripping,  her  eyes 
glad  and  bright,  and  her  colour  freshened  to  a  glow  of  hesJth 
by  the  exereise  and  the  rain. 

"Now,  Miss  Holman,  that's  what  I  call  wilful,"  said 
Holdsworth,  as  she  gave  them  to  him.  ''  No,  I  won't  thank 
you  "  (his  looks  were  thanking  her  all  the  time).  **  My  little 
bit  of  dampness  annoyed  you,  because  you  thought  I  had 
got  wet  in  your  service ;  so  you  were  determined  to  make 
me  as  uncomfortable  as  you  were  yourself.  It  was  an  un- 
christian  piece  of  revenge  I  " 

His  tone  of  badinage  (as  the  French  call  it)  would  have 
been  palpable  enough  to  any  one  accustomed  to  the  world ; 
but  Phillis  was  not,  and  it  distressed  or  rather  bewildered 
her.  "  Unchristian  "  had  to  her  a  very  serious  meaning ;  it 
was  not  a  word  to  be  used  lightly ;  and,  though  she  did  not 
exactly  understand  what  wrong  it  was  that  she  was  accused 
of  doing,  she  was  evidently  desirous  to  throw  off  the  impu- 
tation. At  first,  her  earnestness  to  disclaim  unkind  motives 
amused  Holdsworth ;  while  his  light  continuance  of  the  joke 
perplexed  her  still  more ;  but  at  last  he  said  something  gravely, 
and  in  too  low  a  tone  for  me  to  hear,  which  made  her  all  at 
once  become  silent,  and  called  out  her  blushes.  After  a 
while,  the  minister  came  back,  a  moving  mass  of  shawls, 
cloaks,  and  umbrellas.  Phillis  kept  very  close  to  her  father's 
side  on  our  return  to  the  farm.     She  appeared  to  me  to  be 
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shriiiking  away  from  Holdsworth,  while  he  had  not  the 
slightest  variation  in  his  manner  from  what  it  usually  was  in 
his  graver  moods ;  kind,  protecting,  and  thoughtful  towards 
her.  Of  course,  there  was  a  great  commotion  about  our  wet 
clothes ;  but  I  name  the  Uttle  events  of  that  evening  now, 
because  I  wondered  at  the  time  what  he  had  said  in  that  low 
voice  to  silence  Phillis  so  effectually,  and  because,  in  thinking 
of  their  intercourse  by  the  Hght  of  future  events,  that  evening 
stands  out  with  some  prominence. 

I  have  said  that,  after  our  removal  to  Hornby,  our  com- 
munications with  the  farm  became  almost  of  daily  occurrence. 
Cousin  Holman  and  I  were  the  two  who  had  least  to  do  with 
this  intimacy.  After  Mr.  Holdsworth  regained  his  health,  he 
too  often  talked  above  her  head  in  intellectual  matters,  and 
too  often  in  his  Hght  bantering  tone  for  her  to  feel  quite  at 
her  ease  with  him.  I  really  believe  that  he  adopted  this  latter 
tone  in  speaking  to  her  because  he  did  not  know  what  to  talk 
about  to  a  purely  motherly  woman,  whose  intellect  had  never 
been  cultivated,  and  whose  loving  heart  was  entirely  occupied 
with  her  husband,  her  child,  her  household  afiairs,  and, 
perhaps,  a  Uttle  with  the  concerns  of  the  members  of  her 
husband's  congregation,  because  they,  in  a  way,  belonged  to 
her  husband.  I  had  noticed  before  that  she  had  fleeting 
shadows  of  jealousy  even  of  Phillis,  when  her  daughter  and 
her  husband  appeared  to  have  strong  interests  and  sympathies 
in  things  which  were  quite  beyond  her  comprehension.  I 
had  noticed  it  in  my  first  acquaintance  with  them,  I  say,  and 
had  admired  the  delicate  tact  which  made  the  minister,  on 
such  occasions,  bring  the  conversation  back  to  such  subjects 
as  those  on  which  his  wife,  with  her  practical  experience  of 
everyday  life,  was  an  authority ;  while  Phillis,  devoted  to  her 
father,  unconsciously  followed  his  lead,  totally  unaware,  in 
her  filial  reverence,  of  his  motive  for  doing  so. 

To  return  to  Holdsworth.  The  minister  had  at  more 
than  one  time  spoken  of  him  to  me  with  slight  distrust, 
principally  occasioned  by  the  v  suspicion  that  his  careless 
words  were  not  always  those  of  soberness  and  truth.    But 
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it  was  m<»e  as  »  pioteBi  agaiiul  the  faaoiDatioii  whioh  ihe 
younger  man  evidently  exeroiaed  over  the  elder  one— more, 
as  it  were,  to  strengthen  himself  against  yielding  to  this 
btficination — thai  the  minister  spoke  ont  to  me  abonl  this 
failing  of  Holdsworth's,  as  it  appeared  to  him.  In  return, 
Holdsworth  was  subdued  by  the  minister's  uprightness  and 
goodness,  and  delighted  with  his  clear  intellect — his  strong 
healthy  craving  after  further  knowledge.  I  never  met  two 
men  who  took  more  thorough  pleasure  and  relish  in  each 
other's  society.  To  Phillis  his  relation  continued  that  of  an 
elder  brother :  he  directed  her  studies  into  new  paths ;  he 
patiently  drew  out  the  expression  of  many  of  her  thoughts, 
and  perplexities,  and  unformed  theories,  scarcely  ever  now 
falling  into  the  vein  of  banter  which  she  was  so  slow  to 
understand. 

One  day — harvest-time— he  had  been  dravring  on  a  loose 
piece  of  paper—sketching  ears  of  com,  sketching  carts  drawn  • 
by  bullocks  and  laden  with  grapes — ^all  the  time  talking  with 
Phillis  and  me,  cousin  Holman  putting  in  her  not  pertinent 
remarks,  when  suddenly  he  said  to  Phillis — 

"Keep  your  head  still;  I  see  a  sketch!  I  have  often 
tried  to  draw  your  head  from  memory,  and  failed;  but  I 
think  I  can  do  it  now.  If  I  succeed,  I  will  give  it  to  your 
mother.  You  would  like  a  portrait  of  your  daughter  as 
Ceres,  would  you  not,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  a  picture  of  her ;  yes,  very  much,  thank 
you,  Mr.  Holdsworth ;  but  if  you  put  that  straw  in  her  hair  " 
(he  was  holding  some  wheat  ears  above  her  passive  head, 
looking  at  the  effect  with  an  artistic  eye),  *'  you'll  rufSe  her 
hair,  Phillis,  my  dear,  if  you're  to  have  your  picture  taken, 
go  upstairs,  and  brush  your  hair  smooth." 

"  Not  on  any  account.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  want 
hair  loosely-flowing." 

He  began  to  draw,  looking  intently  at  Phillis;  I  could 
see  this  stare  of  his  discomposed  her — her  colour  came  and 
went,  her  breath  quickened  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
regard;    at  last,  when  he  said,  "Please  look  at  me  for  a 
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minute  or  two,  I  want  to  get  in  the  eyes,"  she  looked  up  at 
him,  quiyered,  and  suddenly  got  up  and  left  the  room.  He 
did  not  say  a  word,  hut  went  on  with  some  other  part  of  the 
drawing;  his  silence  was  unnatural,  and  his  dark  cheek 
blanched  a  httle.  Cousin  Holman  looked  up  from  her  work, 
and  put  her  spectacles  down. 

''What's  the  matter?    Where  is  she  gone?  " 

Holdsworth  never  uttered  a  word,  but  went  on  drawing. 
I  felt  obliged  to  say  something ;  it  was  stupid  enough,  but 
stupidity  was  better  than  silence  just  then. 

'*  I'll  go  and  call  her,"  said  I.  So  I  went  into  the  hall, 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs ;  but  just  as  I  was  going  to 
call  Phillis,  she  came  down  swiftly  with  her  bonnet  on,  and 
saying,  **  I'm  going  to  father  in  the  five-acre,"  passed  out  by 
the  open  "  rector,"  right  in  front  of  the  house-place  windows, 
and  out  at  the  httle  white  side-gate.  She  had  been  seen  by 
her  mother  and  Holdsworth  as  she  passed ;  so  there  was  no 
need  for  explanation ;  only,  cousin  Holman  and  I  had  a  long 
discussion  as  to  whether  she  could  have  found  the  room  too 
hot,  or  what  had  occasioned  her  sudden  departure.  Holds- 
worth  was  very  quiet  during  all  the  rest  of  that  day ;  nor 
did  he  resume  the  portarait-taking  by  his  own  desire,  only,  at 
my  cousin  Holman's  request,  the  next  time  that  he  came ; 
and  then  he  said  he  should  not  require  any  more  formal 
sittings  for  only  such  a  slight  sketch  as  he  felt  himself 
capable  of  making.  Phillis  was  just  the  same  as  ever,  the 
next  time  I  saw  her  after  her  abrupt  passing  me  in  the  ball. 
She  never  gave  any  explanation  of  her  rush  out  of  the  room. 

So  all  things  went  on,  at  least  as  far  as  my  observation 
reached  at  the  time,  or  memory  can  recall  now,  till  the  great 
apple-gathering  of  the  year.  The  nights  were  frosty,  the 
mornings  and  evenings  were  misty,  but  at  mid-day  aJl  was 
sunny  and  bright ;  and  it  was  one  mid-day  that,  both  of  ns 
being  on  the  line  near  Heathbridge,  and  knowing  that  they 
were  gathering  apples  at  the  farm,  we  resolved  to  spend  the 
men's  dinner-hour  in  going  over  there.  We  found  the  great 
clothes-baskets  full  of  apples,  scenting  the  house  and  stopping 
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up  the  way,  and  an  nniyersal  air  of  meny  contentment  with 
this  the  final  pcodoce  of  the  year.  The  yellow  leayea  hung 
on  the  trees,  ready  to  flutter  down  at  the  slighteat  puff  of  air; 
the  great  bushes  of  Miohaehnas  daisies  in  the  kitoben-garden 
were  making  their  last  show  of  flowers.  We  must  needs 
taste  the  fruit  off  the  different  trees,  and  pass  our  judgment 
as  to  their  flavour;  and  we  went  away  with  our  pockets 
staffed  with  those  that  we  liked  hest.  As  we  had  passed  to 
the  orchard,  Holdsworth  had  admired  and  spoken  about 
some  flower  which  he  saw;  it  so  happened  he  had  never 
seen  this  old-fashioned  kind  since  the  days  of  his  boyhood. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  thought  anything  more  about 
this  chance  speech  of  his,  but  I  know  I  had  not — ^when 
Phillis,  who  had  been  missing  just  at  the  last  moment  of  our 
hurried  visit,  re-appeared  with  a  little  nosegay  of  this  same 
flower,  which  she  was  tying  up  with  a  blade  of  grass.  She 
offered  it  to  Holdsworth  as  he  stood  with  her  father  on  the 
point  of  departure.  I  saw  their  faces.  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  an  unmistakable  look  of  love  in  his  black  eyes ;  it  was 
more  than  gratitude  for  the  little  attention ;  it  was  tender 
and  beseeching — ^passionate.  She  shrank  from  it  in  ccm- 
fusion,  her  glance  fell  on  me;  and,  partly  to  hide  her 
emotion,  partly  out  of  real  kindness  at  what  might  appear 
imgracious  ne^ect  of  an  older  friend,  she  flew  off  to  gather 
me  a  few  late-blooming  China  roses.  But  it  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  done  anjrthing  of  the  kind  for  me. 

We  had  to  walk  fast  to  be  back  on  the  line  before  the 
men's  return ;  so  we  spoke  but  little  to  each  other,  and  of 
course  the  afternoon  was  too  much  occupied  for  us  to  have 
any  talk.  In  the  evening  we  went  back  to  our  joint  lodgings 
in  Hornby.  There,  on  the  table,  lay  a  letter  for  Holdsworth, 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  from  Eltham.  As  our  tea 
was  ready,  and  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  morning,  I 
fell  to  directly,  without  paying  much  attention  to  my  com- 
panion as  he  opened  and  read  his  letter.  He  was  very  silent 
for  a  few  minutes ;  at  length  he  said — 

"  Old  fellow !  I'm  going  to  leave  you." 
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«  Leave  me ! "  said  I.     '*  How  ?    When  ?  " 

**  This  letter  ought  to  have  come  to  hand  sooner.  It  is 
from  Greathed  the  engineer"  (Greathed  was  well  known  in 
those  days ;  he  is  dead  now,  and  his  name  half-forgotten) ; 
**  he  wants  to  see  me  about  some  business ;  in  fact,  I  may  as 
well  tell  you,  Paul,  this  letter  contains  a  very  advantageous 
proposal  for  me  to  go  out  to  Canada,  and  superintend  the 
making  of  &  line  there." 

I  was  in  utter  dismay. 

"  But  what  will  our  Company  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Greathed  has  the  superintendence  of  this  line,  you 
know,  and  he  is  going  to  be  engineer-in-ohief  fo  this  Canadian 
line  :  many  of  the  shareholders  in  this  Company  are  going  in 
for  the  other;  so  I  fancy  they  will  make  no  difficulty  in 
following  Greathed's  lead.  He  says  he  has  a  young  man 
ready  to  put  in  my  place." 

"  I  hate  him,"  said  I. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Holdsworth,  laughing. 

"  But  you  must  not,"  he  resumed ;  "  for  this  is  a  very 
good  thing  for  me ;  and,  of  course,  if  no  one  can  be  found  to 
take  my  inferior  work,  I  can't  be  spared  to  take  the  superior. 
I  only  wish  I  had  received  this  letter  a  day  sooner.  Every 
hour  is  of  consequence,  for  Greathed  says  they  are  threaten- 
ing a  rival  line.  Do  you  know,  Paul,  I  almost  fancy  I  must 
go  up  to-night  ?  I  can  take  an  engine  back  to  Eltham,  and 
catch  the  night  train.  I  should  not  like  Greathed  to  think 
me  lukewarm." 

"But  you'll  come  back?"  I  asked,  distressed  at  the 
thought  of  this  sudden  parting. 

"  Oh,  yes !  At  least  I  hope  so.  They  may  want  me  to 
go  out  by  the  next  steamer ;  that  will  be  on  Saturday."  He 
began  to  eat  and  drink  standing,  but  I  think  he  was  quite 
unconscious  of  the  nature  of  either  his  food  or  his  drink. 

"  I  will  go  to-night.  Activity  and  readiness  go  a  long 
way  in  otir  profession.  Bemember  that,  my  boy !  I  hope 
I  shall  come  back ;  but,  if  I  don't,  be  sure  and  recollect  all 
the  words  of  wisdom  that  have  fallen  from  my  lips.     Now, 
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Where's  the  portmanteau?  If  I  ean  gain  half^an-honr  for 
a  gathering  np  of  my  things  in  Eltham,  so  mneh  the  better. 
I'm  clear  of  debt,  anyhow ;  and  what  I  owe  for  my  lodgings 
you  can  pay  for  me  ont  of  my  quarter's  salary,  due 
November  4tL" 

"  Then  yon  don't  think  yon  will  come  back  ? "  I  said 
despondingly. 

"  I  will  come  back  some  time,  never  fear,"  said  he  kindly. 
"I  may  be  back  in  a  couple  of  days,  having  been  found  in- 
competent for  the  Canadian  work ;  or  I  may  not  be  wanted 
to  go  out  BO  soon  as  I  now  anticipate.  Anyhow,  you  don't 
suppose  I  am  going  to  forget  you,  Paul — this  work  out  there 
oi^ht  not  to  take  me  above  two  years,  and,  perhaps,  after 
that,  we  may  be  employed  together  again." 

Perhaps!  I  had  very  little  hope.  The  same  kind  of 
happy  days  never  return.  However,  I  did  all  I  could  in 
helping  him :  clothes,  papers,  books,  instruments ;  how  we 
pushed  and  struggled — how  I  stuffed  1  All  was  done  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  we  had  calculated  upon,  when  I 
had  run  down  to  the  sheds  to  order  the  engine.  I  was 
gonig  to  drive  him  to  Eltham.  We  sat  ready  for  a  summons. 
Holdsworth  took  up  the  little  nosegay  he  had  brought  away 
from  the  Hope  Earm,  and  had  laid  on  the  mantelpiece  on 
fiist  coming  into  the  room.  He  smelt  at  it,  and  caressed  it 
with  his  lips. 

"  What  grieves  me  is  that  I  did  not  know — ^that  I  have 
not  said  good-bye  to — to  them." 

He  spoke  in  a  grave  tone,  the  shadow  of  the  coming 
separation  falling  upon  him  at  last. 

"  I  will  tell  them,"  said  I.  "  I  am  sure  they  will  be  very 
sorry."     Then  we  were  silent. 

"  I  never  liked  any  family  so  much." 

"  I  knew  you  would  like  them." 

"How  one's  thoughts  change— this  morning  I  was  full 
of  a  hope,  Paul."    He  paused,  and  then  he  said — 

"  You  put  that  sketch  in  carefully  ?  " 

"That  outline  of  a  head?"  asked  I.  But  I  knew  he 
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meant  an  abortive  sketch  of  Phillis,  wbic^  had  not  been 
suooessfui  enough  for  him  to  complete  it  with  shading  or 
oolouring. 

**  Yes.  What  a  sweet  innocent  face  it  is !  and  yet  so — 
Oh,  dear  I" 

He  sighed  and  got  up,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  room  in  evident  disturbance  of  mind.  He 
suddenly  stopped  opposite  to  me. 

**  You'll  tell  them  how  it  all  was.  Be  sure  and  tell  the 
good  minister  that  I  was  so  sorry  not  to  wish  him  good-bye, 
and  to  thank  him  and  his  wife  for  all  their  kindness.  As 
for  Phillis — ^please  Ood,  in  two  years  I'll  be  back  and  tell 
her  myself  all  in  my  heart." 

"  You  love  Phillis,  then  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Love  her ! — ^Yes,  that  I  do.  Who  could  help  it,  seeing 
her  as  I  have  done  ?  Her  character  as  unusual  and  rare  as 
her  beauty!  God  bless  her!  God  keep  her  in  her  high 
tranquiUity,  her  pure  innocence ! — Two  years !  It  is  a  long 
time.  But  she  lives  in  such  seclusion,  almost  like  the  sleep- 
ing beauty,  Paul, —  "  (he  was  smiling  now,  though  a  minute 
before  I  had  thought  him  on  the  verge  of  tears)  **  — ^but  I 
shall  come  back  like  a  prince  from  Canada,  and  waken  her 
to  my  love.  I  can't  help  hoping  that  it  won't  be  difficult ; 
eh,  Paul?" 

This  touch  of  coxcombry  displeased  me  a  little,  and  I 
made  no  answer.    He  went  on,  half  apologetically — 

"  You  see,  the  salary  they  offer  me  is  large ;  and,  besides 
that,  this  experience  wUl  give  me  a  name  which  will  entitle 
me  to  expect  a  still  larger  in  any  future  undertaking." 

"  That  won't  influence  Phillis." 

"  No !  but  it  will  make  me  more  eligible  in  the  eyes  of 
her  father  and  mother," 

I  made  no  answer. 

**  You  give  me  your  best  wishes,  Paul,"  said  he,  almost 
pleading.     ''  You  would  Hke  me  for  a  cousin  ?  " 

I  heard  the  scream  and  whistle  of  the  engine,  ready  down 
at  the  sheds. 
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^'Ay,  that  I  should/'  I  replied,  gaddenly  softened 
towards  my  friend,  now  that  he  was  going  away.  **  I  wish 
yon  were  to  be  married  tO;morrow,  and  I  were  to  be  best 
man." 

« Thank  yon,  lad.  Now  for  this  cnrsed  portmantean 
(how  1^  minister  would  be  shocked  1) — but  itis  heayyl"  and 
off  we  sped  into  the  darkness. 

He  only  jnst  eanght  the  night  train  at  Eltham ;  and  I 
slept,  desolately  enongh,  at  my  old  lodgings  at  Miss  Dawson's, 
i(x  that  nighi  Of  coorse,  the  next  few  days  I  was  busier 
than  ever,  doing  both  his  work  and  my  own.  Then  oame 
a  letter  from  him,  very  short  and  affectionate.  He  was 
going  ont  in  the  Saturday  steamer,  as  he  had  more  than 
half  expected ;  and  by  the  following  Monday  the  man  who 
was  to  succeed  him.  would  be  down  at  Elthaon.  There  was 
a  P.3.,  with  only  these  words : — 

*'  My  nosegay  goes  with  me  to  Canada ;  but  I  do  not 
need  it  to  remind  me  of  Hope  Farm." 

Saturday  oame ;  but  it  was  yery  late  before  I  could  go 
out  to  the  farm.  It  was  a  frosty  night ;  the  stars  shone  clear 
above  me,  and  the  road  was  crisping  beneath  my  feet.  They 
must  have  heard  my  footsteps,  before  I  got  up  to  the  house. 
They  were  sitting  at  their  usual  employments  in  the  house- 
place,  when  I  went  in.  Phillis's  eyes  went  beyond  me  in 
their  look  of  welcome,  and  then  fell  in  quiet  disappointm^t 
on  her  work. 

"  And  Where's  Mr.  Holdsworth  ?  "  asked  cousin  Holman, 
in  a  minute  or  two.  "  I  hope  his  cold  is  not  worse — I  did 
not  like  his  short  cough." 

I  laughed  awkwardly;  for  I  felt  that  I  was  the  bearer 
of  unpleasant  news. 

"  His  cold  had  need  be  better— for  he's  gone — gone  away 
to  Canada!" 

I  purposely  looked  away  from  Phillis,  as  I  thus  abruptly 
told  my  news. 

"  To  Canada  t "  said  the  minister. 

"  Gone  away !  "  said  his  wife. 
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But  no  word  from  Phillis. 

*'  Yes  I "  said  I.  "  He  found  a  letter  at  Hornby,  when 
we  got  home  the  other  night — ^when  we  got  home  from  here ; 
he  ought  to  have  got  it  sooner ;  he  was  ordered  to  go  up  to 
London  directly,  and  to  see  some  people  about  a  new  line 
in  Canada;  and  he's  gone  to  lay  it  down;  he  has  sailed 
to-day.  He  was  sadly  grieved  not  to  have  time  to  come  out 
and  wish  you  all  good-bye ;  but  he  started  for  London  within 
two  hours  after  he  got  that  letter.  He  bade  me  thank  you 
most  gratefully  for  all  your  kindnesses;  he  was  very  sorry 
not  to  come  here  once  again." 

Phillis  got  up  and  left  the  room  with  noiseless  steps. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  minister. 

"I  am  sure  so  am  11"  said  cousin  Hohnan.  *'I  was 
real  fond  of  that  lad,  ever  since  I  nursed  him  last  June  after 
that  bad  fever." 

The  minister  went  on  asking  me  questions  respecting 
Holdsworth's  future  plans,  and  brought  out  a  large  old- 
iashioned  atlas,  that  he  might  find  out  the  exact  places 
between  which  the  new  railroad  was  to  run.  Then  supper 
was  ready ;  it  was  always  on  the  table  as  soon  as  the  clock 
on  the  stairs  struck  eight,  and  down  came  Phillis — ^her  face 
white  and  set,  her  dry  eyes  looking  defiance  at  me ;  for  I  am 
afraid  I  hurt  her  maidenly  pride  by  my  glance  of  B3/inpathetic 
interest  as  she  entered  the  room.  Never  a  word  did  she 
say — never  a  question  did  she  ask  about  the  absent  friend ; 
yet  she  forced  herself  to  talk. 

And  so  it  was  all  the  next  day.  She  was  as  pale  as 
could  be,  like  one  who  has  received  some  shock;  but  she 
would  not  let  me  talk  to  her,  and  she  tried  hard  to  behave 
as  usual.  Two  or  three  times  I  repeated,  in  public,  the 
various  affectionate  messages  to  the  family  with  wrhioh  I 
was  charged  by  Holdsworth ;  but  she  took  no  mote  notice 
of  them  than  if  my  words  had  been  empty  air.  And  in  this 
mood  I  left  her  on  the  Sabbath  evening. 

My  new  master  was  not  half  so  indulgent  as  my  old  one. 
He  kept  up  strict  discipline  as  to  hours ;  so  that  it  was  some 
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time  before  I  oonld  agftin  go  out,  even  to  pay  a  oall  at  the 

Hope  Earm. 

It  was  a  oold,  misty  eyening  in  NoYember.  The  air,  even 
indoors,  seemed  full  of  haze ;  yet  there  was  a  great  log 
buming  on  the  hearth,  which  ought  to  have  made  the  room 
eheerfnl.  Cousin  Hohnan  and  Phillis  were  sitting  at  the 
little  round  table  before  the  fire,  working  away  in  silence. 
The  minister  had  his  books  out  on  the  dresser,  seemingly 
deep  in  study,  by  the  light  of  his  solitary  candle ;  perhaps 
the  fear  of  disturbing  him  made  the  unusual  stillness  of  the 
room.  But  a  welcome  was  ready  for  me  from  all ;  not  noisy, 
not  demonstrative — ^that  it  never  was ;  my  damp  wrappers 
were  taken  off,  the  next  meal  was  hastened,  and  a  chair 
placed  for  me  on  one  side  the  fire,  so  that  I  pretty  much 
commanded  a  view  of  the  room.  My  eye  caught  on  Phillis, 
looking  so  pale  and  weary,  and  with  a  sort  of  aching  tone 
(if  I  may  call  it  so)  in  her  voice.  She  was  doing  ail  the 
aceugtomed  things — fulfilling  small  household  duties,  but 
somehow  differently — ^I  can't  tell  you  how,  for  she  was  just 
as  deft  and  quick  in  her  movements,  only  the  light  spring 
was  gone  out  of  them.  Cousin  Holman  began  to  question 
me;  even  the  minister  put  aside  his  books,  and  came  and 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace,  to  hear  what  waft 
of  intelligence  I  brought.  I  had  first  to  tell  them  why  I  had 
not  been  to  see  them  for  so  long — more  than  five  weeks. 
The  answer  was  simple  enough :  business  and  the  necessity 
of  attending  strictly  to  the  orders  of  a  new  superintendent, 
who  had  not  yet  learned  trust,  much  less  indulgence.  The 
minister  nodded  his  approval  of  my  conduct,  and  said — 

"  Bight,  Paul  1  '  Servants,  obey  in  aU  things  your  masters 
according  to  the  flesh.'  I  have  bad  my  fears  lest  you  had 
too  much  license  under  Edward  Holdsworth.** 

"  Ah,"  said  cousin  Holman,  "  poor  Mr.  Holdsworth  I  he'll 
be  on  the  salt  seas  by  this  time  I  *' 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  I ;  "  he's  landed.  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  liinri  from  Halifax." 

Immediately  a  shower  of  questions  fell  thick  upon  me 
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''When?"    "How?"    "  What  was  be  doing  ?  "    **  How  did 
he  like  it  ?  "     "  What  sort  of  a  voyage  ?  "  &c. 

"  Many  is  the  time  we  thought  of  him  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  so  hard;  the  old  quince-tree  is  blown  down, 
Paul,  that  on  the  right  hand  of  the  great  pear-tree ;  it  was 
blown  down  last  Monday  week,  and  it  was  that  night  that 
I  asked  the  minister  to  pray  in  an  especial  manner  for  all 
them  that  went  down  in  ships  upon  the  great  deep ;  and  he 
said  then,  that  Mr.  Holdsworth  might  be  already  landed ; 
but  I  said,  even  if  the  prayer  did  not  fit  him,  it  was  sure  to 
be  fitting  somebody  out  at  sea,  who  would  need  the  Lord's 
care.  Both  Phillis  and  I  thought  he  would  be  a  mdnth 
on  the  seas." 

Phillis  began  to  speak ;  but  her  voice  did  not  come  rightly 
at  first.  It  was  a  little  higher  pitched  than  usual,  when  she 
said — 

'*  We  thought  he  would  be  a  month,  if  he  went  in  a 
sailing-vessel,  or  perhaps  longer.  I  suppose  he  went  in  a 
steamer?" 

''Old  Obadiah  Grimshaw  was  more  than  six  weeks  in 
getting  to  America,"  observed  cousin  Holman. 

"  I  presume  he  cannot  as  yet  tell  how  he  likes  his  new 
work  ?  "  asked  the  minister. 

"No!  he  is  but  just  landed;  it  is  but  one  page  long, 
ru  read  it  to  you,  shall  I?— - 

"'Dear  Paul, — We  are  safe  on  shore,  after  a  rough 
passage.  Thought  you  would  like  to  hear  this ;  but  home- 
ward-bound steamer  is  making  signals  for  letters.  Will 
write  again  soon.  It  seems  a  year  dince  I  left  Hornby. 
Longer,  since  I  was  at  the  farm.  I  have  got  my  nosegay 
safe.    Eemember  me  to  the  Holmans. — Yours,      ' 

*  E.  H.' " 

"That's  not  much,  certainly,"  said  the  minister:     "  But 
it's  a  comfort  to  know  he's  on  land  these  blowy  nights;** 
Phillis  said  nothing.     She  kept  her  head  bent  down  over 
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her  work ;  but  I  don't  think  ahe  put  a  stitoh  in,  while  I  was 
reading  the  letter.  I  wondered  if  she  understood  what  nose- 
gay was  meant;  but  I  oould  not  tell.  When  next  she  lifted 
up  her  &ce,  there  were  two  spots  of  brilliant  colour  on  the 
cheeks  that  had  been  so  pale  before.  After  I  had  spent  an 
hour  or  two  there,  I  was  bound  to  retom  back  to  Hornby. 
I  told  them,  I  did  not  know  when  I  oould  oome  again,  as 
we — ^by  which  I  mean  the  company — had  undertaken  the 
Hensieydale  line;  that  branch  for  which  poor  Holdaworth 
was  surveying,  when  he  caught  his  fever. 

'*  But  you'll  have  a  holiday  at  Ohristmas,"  said  my  cousin. 
"  Surely,  they'U  not  be  such  heathens  as  to  work  you  then  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  the  lad  will  be  going  home,"  said  the  minister, 
as  if  to  mitigate  his  wife's  urgency ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  belieye 
he  wanted  me  to  come.  Phillis  fixed  her  eyes  on  me  with 
a  wistful  expression,  hard  to  resist.  But,  indeed,  I  had  no 
thought  of  resisting.  Under  my  new  master  I  had  no  hope 
of  a  holiday  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  go  to  Birmingham 
and  see  my  parents  with  any  comfort ;  and  nothing  could 
be  pleasanter  to  me  than  to  find  myself  at  home  at  my 
cousin's  for  a  day  or  two,  then.  So  it  was  fixed  that  we 
were  to  meet  in  Hornby  Chapel  on  Christmas-Day,  and  that 
I  was  to  accompany  them  home  after  service,  and,  if  possible, 
to  stay  over  the  next  day. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  to  chapel  till  late  on  the  appointed 
day;  and  so  I  took  a  seat  near  the  door  in  considerable 
shame,  although  it  really  was  not  my  fault.  When  the 
service  was  ended,  I  went  and  stood  in  the  porch,  to  await 
the  coming-out  of  my  cousins.  Some  worthy  people  belong- 
ing to  the  congregation  clustered  into  a  group,  just  where  I 
stood,  and  exchanged  the  good  wishes  of  the  season.  It  had 
JTist  begun  to  snow ;  and  this  occasioned  a  little  delay,  and 
they  fell  into  further  conversation.  I  was  not  attending  to 
what  was  not  meant  for  me  to  hear,  till  I  caught  the  name 
of  Phillis  Holman.  And  then  I  listened;  where  was  the 
harm? 
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"  I  never  saw  any  one  so  changed !  " 

**  I  asked  Mrs.  Holman/'  quoth  another,  '*  <  Is  Phillis 
well  ? '  and  she  just  said  she  had  been  having  a  cold  which 
had  palled  her  down ;  she  did  not  seem  to  think  anything 
of  it." 

"  They  had  best  take  care  of  her/'  said  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  good  ladies;  '* Phillis  comes  of  a  family  as  is  not 
long-lived.  Her  mother's  sister,  Lydia  Green,  her  own 
amit  as  was,  died  of  a  decline  just  when  she  was  about 
this  lass's  age." 

This  ill-omened  talk  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  coming- 
out  of  the  minister,  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  the  conse- 
quent interchange  of  Christmas  compliments.  I  had  had  a 
shock,  and  felt  heavy-hearted  and  anxious,  and  hardly  up  to 
making  the  appropriate  replies  to  the  kind  greetings  of  my 
relations.  I  looked  askance  at  Phillis.  She  had  certainly 
grown  taller  and  slighter,  and  was  thinner ;  but  there  was 
a  flush  of  colour  on  her  face  which  deceived  me  for  a  time, 
and  made  me  think  she  was  looking  as  well  as  ever.  I  only 
saw  her  paleness  after  we  had  returned  to  the  farm,  and  she 
had  subsided  into  silence  and  quiet.  Her  grey  eyes  looked 
hollow  and  sad ;  her  complexion  was  of  a  dead  white.  But 
she  went  about  just  as  usual ;  at  least,  just  as  she  had  done 
the  last  time  I  was  there,  and  seemed  to  have  no  ailment ; 
and  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  my  cousin  was  right,  when 
she  had  answered  the  inquiries  of  the  good-natured  gossips, 
and  told  them  that  Phillis  was  suffering  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  bad  cold,  nothing  more. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  to  stay  over  the  next  day ;  a  great 
deal  of  snow  had  come  down,  but  not  all,  they  said,  though 
the  ground  was  covered  deep  with  the  white  fall.  The 
minister  was  anxiously  housing  his  cattle,  and  preparing  all 
things  f6r  a  long  continuance  of  the  same  kind  of  weather. 
The  men  were  chopping  wood,  sending  wheat  to  the  mill  to 
be  ground  before  the  road  should  become  impassable  for  a 
cart  and  horse.  My  cousin  and  Phillis  had  gone  upstairs 
to  the  apple-room,  to  cover  up  the  fruit  from  the  frost.     I 
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had  been  out  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  and  came  in 
about  an  hour  before  dinner.  To  my  surpriee,  knowing  how 
she  had  planned  to  be  engaged,  I  found  Phillis  aittmg  at  the 
dresser,  resting  her  head  on  her  two  hands  and  reading,  or 
seeming  to  read.  She  did  not  look  up  when  I  came  in,  but 
murmured  something  about  her  mother  having  sent  her 
down  out  of  the  cold.  It  flashed  across  me  that  she  was 
crying,  but  I  put  it  down  to  some  little  spurt  of  temper;  I 
might  have  known  better  than  to  suspect  the  gentle,  serene 
Phillis  of  crossness,  poor  girl ;  I  stooped  down,  and  began 
to  stir  and  build  up  the  fire,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
neglected.  While  my  head  was  down  I  heard  a  noise  which 
made  me  pause  and  listen — a  sob,  an  nnmistakable,  irre- 
pressible sob.    I  started  up. 

"  Phillis ! "  I  cried,  going  towards  her,  with  my  hand 
out,  to  take  hers  for  sympathy  with  her  sorrow,  whatever 
it  was.  But  she  was  too  quick  for  me ;  she  held  her  hand 
out  of  my  grasp,  for  fear  of  my  detaining  her ;  as  she  quickly 
passed  out  of  the  house,  she  said — 

"  Don't,  Paul !  I  cannot  bear  it !  "  and  passed  me,  still 
Bobbing,  and  went  out  into  the  keen,  open  air. 

I  stood  still  and  wondered.  What  could  have  come  to 
Phillis  ?  The  most  perfect  harmony  prevailed  in  the  family ; 
and  Phillis  especially,  good  and  gentle  as  she  was,  was  so 
beloved  that,  if  they  had  found  out  that  her  finger  ached,  it 
would  have  cast  a  shadow  over  their  hearts.  Had  I  done 
anything  to  vex  her  ?  No :  she  was  crying  before  I  came 
in.  I  went  to  look  at  her  book — one  of  those  imintelligible 
Italian  books.  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  I 
saw  some  pencil-notes  on  the  margin,  in  Holdsworth's 
handwriting. 

Could  that  be  it?  Could  that  be  the  cause  of  her  white 
looks,  her  weary  eyes,  her  wasted  figure,  her  struggling  sobs  ? 
This  idea  came  upon  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning  on  a  dark 
night,  making  all  things  so  clear  we  cannot  forget  them 
afterwards,  when  the  gloomy  obscurity  returns.  I  was  still 
standing  with  the  book  in  my  hand,  when  I  heard  cousin 
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Holman's  footsteps  on  the  stairs ;  and,  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
speak  to  her  just  then,  I  followed  Phillis's  example,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house.  The  snow  was  lying  on  the  ground ; 
I  could  track  her  feet  by  the  marks  they  had  made ;  I  oould 
see  where  Eoyer  had  joined  her.  -I  followed  on,  till  I  oame 
to  a  great  stack  of  wood  in  the  orchard — ^it  was  built  up 
against  the  badE-wall  of  the  outbuildings — and  I  recollected 
then  how  Phillis  had  told  me,  that  first  day  when  we  strolled 
about  together,  that  underneath  this  stack  had  been  her 
hermitage,  her  sanctuary,  when  she  was  a  child ;  how  she 
used  to  bring  her  book  to  study  there,  or  her  work,  when 
she  was  not  wanted  in  the  house ;  and  she  had  now  evidently 
gone  back  to  this  quiet  retreat  of  her  childhood,  forgetful  of 
the  clue  given  me  by  her  footmarks  on  the  new-fallen  snow. 
The  stack  was  built  up  very  high ;  but  through  the  interstices 
of  the  sticks  I  could  see  her  figure,  although  I  did  not  all 
at  once  perceive  how  I  could  get  to  her.  She  was  sitting 
on  a  log  of  wood,  Bover  by  her.  8he  had  laid  her  cheek  on 
Eover's  head,  and  had  her  arm  round  his  neck,  partly  for  a 
pillow,  partly  from  an  instinctive  craving  for  warmth  on 
that  bitter  cold  day.  She  was  making  a  low  moan,  like  an 
animal  in  pain,  or  perhaps  more  hke  the  sobbing  of  the  wind. 
Bover,  highly  flattered  by  her  caress,  and  also,  perhaps, 
touched  by  sympathy,  was  flapping  his  heavy  tail  against 
Idle  ground,  but  not  otherwise  moving  a  hair,  until  he  heard 
my  approach  with  his  quick  erect  ears.  Then,  with  a  short, 
abrupt  bark  of  distrust,  he  sprang  up,  as  if  to  leave  his 
mistress.  Both  he  and  I  were  immovably  still  for  a  moment. 
I  was  not  sure  if  what  I  longed  to  do  was  wise ;  and  yet  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  sweet  serenity  of  my  dear  cousin's 
life  so  disturbed  by  a  suffering  which  I  thought  I  oould 
assuage.  But  Bover*s  ears  were  sharper  than  my  breathing 
was  noiseless :  he  heard  me,  and  sprang  out  from  under 
Phillia's  restraining  hand. 

"  Oh,  Bover,  don't  you  leave  me  too ! "  she  pMned  out. 

'*  Phillis  1  "  said  I,  seeing  by  Bover's  exit  that  the  entrance 
to  where  she  dat  was  to  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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stacL  "  PhilliB,  oome  out  I  You  have  go*  a  odd  already ; 
and  it  is  not  fit  for  you  to  sit  there  on  snob  a  day  as  this. 
You  know  how  displeased  and  anxions  it  would  make 
themalL" 

She  sighed,  but  obeyed;  stooping  a  little,  she  oame  out, 
and  stood  upright,  opposite  to  me  in  the  bnely,  leafless 
Diehard.  Her  faoe  looked  so  meek  and  so  sad  that  I  felt  as 
if  I  ought  to  beg  her  pardon  for  my  necessarily  authoritatiTe 
words. 

"  Sometimes  I  feel  the  boose  so  close,"  she  said ;  **  and  I 
used  to  sit  under  the  wood-stack  when  I  was  a  ohikL  It 
was  very  kind  of  you ;  but  there  was  no  need  to  come  after 
me.    I  don't  catch  cold  easily." 

''  Gome  with  me  into  this  cow-house,  PhilUs  I  I  have  got 
something  to  say  to  you ;  and  I  can't  stand  this  cold,  if  you 
can." 

I  think  she  would  have  fain  run  away  again ;  but  her  fit 
of  energy  was  all  spent.  She  followed  me  unwillingly  enough 
—that  I  could  see.  The  place  to  which  I  took  her  was  full 
of  the  fragrant  breath  of  the  cows,  and  was  a  little  warmer 
than  the  outer  air.  I  put  her  inside,  and  stood  myself  in  the 
doorway,  thinking  how  I  could  best  begin.  At  last  I  plunged 
mto  it. 

''I  must  see  that  you  don't  get  cold  for  more  reasons 
than  one ;  if  you  are  ill,  Holdsworth  will  be  so  anxious  and 
miserable  out  there  "  (by  which  I  meant  Canada) — 

She  shot  one  penetrating  look  at  me,  and  then  turned 
her  face  away,  with  a  slightly  impatient  movement.  If  she 
could  have  run  away  then,  she  would ;  but  I  held  the  means 
of  exit  in  my  own  power.  "  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound," 
thought  I ;  and  I  went  on  rapidly,  anyhow. 

**  He  talked  so  much  about  you,  just  before  he  left — ^that 
night  after  he  had  been  here,  you  know — and  you  had  given 
him  those  flowers."  She  put  her  hands  up  to  hide  her  faoe, 
but  she  was  listening  now — Glistening  with  all  her  ears. 

*'  He  had  never  spoken  much  about  you  before ;  but  the 
sudden  going-away  unlocked  his  heart,  and  he  told  me  how 
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he  loved  you,  and  how  he  hoped  on  his  return  that  you 
might  be  his  wife." 

**  Don't,"  said  she,  ahnost  gasping  out  the  word,  which 
she  had  tried  once  or  twice  before  to  speak ;  but  her  voice 
had  been  choked.  Now,  she  put  her  hand  backwards ;  she 
had  quite  turned  away  from  me,  and  felt  for  mine.  She 
gave  it  a  sdEt  lingering  pressure ;  and  then  she  put  her  arms 
down  on  the  wooden  division,  and  laid  her  head  on  it,  and 
cried  quiet  tears.  I  did  not  understand  her  at  once,  and 
feared  lest  I  had  mistaken  the  whole  case,  and  only  annoyed 
her.  I  went  up  to  her.  "Oh,  Phillis!  I  am  so  sorry — I 
thought  you  would,  perhaps,  have  cared  to  hear  it ;  he  did 
talk  so  feelingly,  as  if  he  did  love  you  so  much,  and  some- 
how I  thought  it  would  give  you  pleasure." 

She  lifted  up  her  head  and  looked  at  me.  Such  a  look ! 
Her  eyes,  glittering  with  tears  as  they  were,  expressed  an 
almost  heavenly  happiness ;  her  tender  mouth  was  curved 
with  rapture — ^her  colour  vivid  and  blushing ;  but,  as  if  she 
was  afraid  her  face  expressed  too  much — more  than  the  thank- 
fulness to  me  she  was  essaying  to  speak — ^she  hid  it  again 
almost  immediately.  So  it  was  all  right  then,  and  my 
conjecture  was  well-founded.  I  tried  to  remember  some- 
thing more  to  tell  her  of  what  he  had  said ;  but  again  she 
stopped  me. 

"  Don't,"  she  said.  She  still  kept  her  face  covered  and 
hidden.  In  half  a  minute  she  added,  in  a  very  low  voice, 
"  Please,  Paul,  I  think  I  would  rather  not  hear  any  more — 
I  don't  mean  but  what  I  have — but  what  I  am  very  much 

obliged Only — only,  I  think  I  would  rather  hear  the 

rest  from  himself  when  he  comes  back." 

And  then  she  cried  a  little  more,  in  quite  a  different  way. 
I  did  not  say  any  more ;  I  waited  for  her.  By-and-by,  she 
turned  towards  me — ^not  meeting  my  eyes,  however;  and, 
putting  her  hand  in  mine,  just  as  if  we  were  two  children, 
she  said — 

"  We  had  best  go  back  now— I  don't  look  as  if  I  had  been 
crying,  do  I  ?  " 
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"  You  look  as  if  you  had  a  bad  oold,"  was  all  the  answer 
I  made. 

"  Oh !  but  I  am— I  am  quite  well,  only  cold ;  and  a  good 
ran  will  wann  me.    Gome  along,  Paul." 

So  we  ran,  hand  in  hand,  till,  just  as  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house,  she  stopped^- 

"  Paul,  please,  we  won't  speak  about  thai  again." 


PABT  IV 

Whbn  I  went  over  on  Easter-Day,  I  heard  the  chapel-gossips 
complimenting  oousin  Holman  on  her  daughter's  blooming 
looks,  quite  forgetful  of  their  sinister  prophecies  three  months 
before.  And  I  looked  at  Phillis,  and  did  not  wonder  at  their 
words.  I  had  not  seen  her  since  the  day  after  Ghristmas- 
Day.  I  had  left  the  Hope  Eorm  only  a  few  hours  after  I 
had  told  her  the  news  which  had  quickened  her  heart  into 
mnewed  life  and  vigour.  The  remembrance  of  our  con- 
versation in  the  cow-house  was  vividly  in  my  mind,  as  I 
looked  at  her  when  her  bright  healthy  appearance  was  re* 
Qiarked  upon.  As  her  eyes  met  mine,  our  mutual  recolleo* 
tions  flashed  intelligence  from  one  to  the  other.  She  turned 
away,  her  colour  heightening  as  she  did  so.  She  seemed  to 
be  shy  of  me  for  the  first  few  hours  after  our  meeting,  and  I 
felt  rather  vexed  with  her  for  her  conscious  avoidance  of  me 
after  my  long  absence.  I  had  stepped  a  little  out  of  m^sual 
line  in  telling  her  what  I  did ;  not  that  I  had  received  any 
charge  of  secrecy,  or  given  even  the  slightest  promise  to 
Holdsworth  that  I  would  not  repeat  his  words.  But  I  had 
an  uneasy  feeling  sometimes,  when  I  thought  of  what  I  had 
done  in  the  excitement  of  seeing  Phillis  so  ill  and  in  so  much 
trouble.  I  meant  to  have  told  Holdsworth  when  I  wrote 
next  to  him ;  but,  when  I  had  my  half-finished  letter  before 
me,  I  sate  with  my  pen  in  my  hand,  hesitating.    I  had  more 
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scrapie  in  reyealing  what  I  had  found  oat  or  guessed  at  of 
Phillis's  secret  than  in  repeating  to  her  his  spoken  words.  I 
did  not  think  I  had  any  right  to  say  out  to  him  what  I  be- 
lieved—namely, that  she  loved  him  dearly,  and  had  felt  his 
absence  even  to  the  injury  of  her  health.  Yet,  to  explain 
what  I  had  done  in  telling  her  how  he  had  spoken  about  her 
that  last  night,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  my  reasons,  so 
I  had  settled  within  myself  to  leave  it  alone.  As  she  had 
told  me  she  should  like  to  hear  aU  the  details  and  fuller 
particulars  and  more  explicit  declarations  first  from  him,  so 
he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  extracting  the  deUcious  tender 
secret  from  her  maidenly  lips.  I  would  not  betray  my 
guesses,  my  surmises,  my  aU  but  certain  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  her  heart.  I  had  received  two  letters  from  him  after 
he  had  settled  to  his  business;  they  were  full  of  life  and 
energy ;  but  in  each  there  had  been  a  message  to  the  family 
at  the  Hope  Earm  of  more  than  common  regard,  and  a  slight 
but  distinct  mention  of  Phillis  herself,  showing  that  she 
stood  single  and  alone  in  his  memory.  These  letters  I  had 
sent  on  to  the  minister ;  for  he  was  sure  to  care  for  them, 
even  supposing  he  had  been  unacquainted  with  their  writer, 
because  they  were  so  clever  and  so  picturesquely-worded 
that  they  brought,  as  it  were,  a  whiff  of  foreign  atmosphere 
into  his  circumscribed  life.  I  used  to  wonder  what  was  the 
trade  or  business  in  which  the  minister  would  not  have 
idmven,  mentally  I  mean,  if  it  had  so  happened  that  he  had 
been  called  into  that  state.  He  would  have  made  a  capital 
engineer,  that  I  know ;  and  he  had  a  fancy  for  the  sea,  like 
many^other  land-locked  men  to  whom  the  great  deep  is  a 
mystery  and  a  fascination.  He  read  law-books  with  relish ; 
and  once,  happening  to  borrow  "  De  Lolme  on  the  British 
Constitution"  (or  some  such  title),  he  talked  about  juris- 
prudence till  he  was  far  beyond  my  depth.  But  to  return 
to  Holdsworth's  letters.  When  the  minister  sent  them  back, 
he  also  wrote  out  a  list  of  questions  suggested  by  their 
perusal,  which  I  was  to  pass  on  in  my  answers  to  Holds- 
worth,  until  I  thought  of  suggesting  a  direct  correspondence 
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between  the  two.  That  was  the  state  of  things  aa  regarded 
the  absent  one  when  I  went  to  the  farm  for  my  Easter  visit, 
and  when  I  foond  Phillis  in  that  state  of  shy  reserve  towards 
me  whioh  I  have  named  before.  I  thon^t  she  was  tmgiate- 
fal ;  for  I  was  not  quite  sm^  if  I  had  done  wisely  in  having 
told  her  what  I  did.  I  had  oommitted  a  fault,  or  a  foUy, 
perhaps,  and  all  for  her  sake ;  and  here  was  she,  less  friends 
with  me  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  This  little  estrange* 
ment  only  lasted  a  few  hoars.  I  think  that,  as  soon  as  she 
&lt  pretty  sore  of  there  bemg  no  reoorrenoe,  either  by  word, 
look,  or  allusion,  to  the  one  subject  that  was  predominant 
in  her  mind,  she  came  back  to  her  old  sisterly  ways  with 
me.  She  had  much  to  tell  me  of  her  own  familiar  interests : 
how  Bover  had  been  ill,  and  how  anxious  they  had  all  of 
them  been,  and  how,  after  some  little  disonssion  between 
her  father  and  her,  both  equally  grieved  by  the  sufiFerings  of 
the  old  dog,  he  had  been  "  remembered  in  the  household 
prayers,"  and  how  he  had  begun  to  get  better  only  the  very 
next  day ;  and  then  she  would  have  led  me  into  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  right  ends  of  prayer,  and  on  special  providences, 
and  I  know  not  what ;  only,  I  **  jibbed  "  like  thdr  old  cart- 
horse, and  refused  to  stir  a  step  in  that  direction.  Then  we 
talked  about  the  different  broods  of  chickens,  and  she  showed 
me  the  hens  that  were  good  mothers,  and  told  me  the 
elua*acters  of  all  the  poultry  with  the  utmost  good-faith; 
and  in  all  good-faith  I  listened,  for  I  beheve  there  was  a 
great  deal  d  truth  in  all  she  said.  And  then  we  strolled 
on  into  the  wood  beyond  the  ash-meadow,  and  both  of  us 
sought  for  eariy  primroses  and  the  fresh  green  crinkled 
leavies.  She  was  not  afraid  oi  being  alone  with  me  after 
the  first  day.  I  never  saw  her  so  lovely,  or  so  happy.  I 
think  she  hardly  knew  why  she  was  so  happy  all  the  time. 
I  can  see  her  now,  standing  under  the  budding  branches  of 
the  grey  trees,  over  which  a  tinge  of  green  seemed  to  be 
deepening  day  after  day,  her  sun-bonnet  fallen  back  on  her 
neck,  her  hands  fuU  of  dehcate  wood-flowers,  quite  uncon* 
fldous  of  my  gaze,  but  intent  on  sweet  mockery  of  some 
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bird  in  neighbouring  bush  or  tree.  She  had  the  art  of 
warbling,  and  replying  to  the  notes  of  different  birds,  and 
knew  their  song,  their  habits  and  ways,  more  acdurately 
than  any  one  else  I  ever  knew.  She  had  often  done  it 
at  my  request  the  spring  before;  but  this  year  she  really 
gurgled,  and  whistled,  and  warbled,  just  as  they  did,  out  of 
the  very  fulness  and  joy  of  her  heart.  She  was  more  than 
ever  the  very  apple  of  her  father's  eye;  her  mother  gave 
her  both  her  own  share  of  love  and  that  of  the  dead  child 
who  had  died  in  infancy.  I  have  heard  cousin  Holman 
murmur,  after  a  long  dreamy  look  at  Phillis,  and  tell  herself 
how  hke  she  was  growing  to  Johnnie,  and  soothe  herself 
with  plaintive  inarticulate  sounds,  and  many  gentle  shakes 
of  the  head,  for  the  aching  sense  of  loss  she  would  never 
get  over  in  this  world.  The  old  servants  about  the  place 
had  the  dumb  loyal  attachment  to  the  child  of  the  land, 
common  to  most  agricultural  labourers ;  not  often  stirred 
into  activity  or  expression.  My  cousin  Phillis  was  like  a 
rose  that  had  come  to  full  bloom  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
lonely  house,  sheltered  from  storms.  I  have  read  in  some 
book  of  poetry — 

"  A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  love." 

And  somehow  those  lines  always  reminded  me  of  Phillis ; 
yet  they  were  not  true  of  her  either.  I  never  heard  her 
praised ;  and  out  of  her  own  household  there  were  very  few 
to  love  her ;  but,  though  no  one  spoke  out  their  approbation, 
she  always  did  right  in  her  parents*  eyes,  out  of  her  natuml 
simple  goodness  and  wisdom.  Holdsworth's  name  was  never 
mentioned  between  us  when  we  were  alone ;  but  I  had  sent 
on  his  letters  to  the  minister,  as  I  have  said;  and  more  than 
once  he  began  to  talk  about  our  absent  friend,  when  he  was 
smc^ng  his  pipe  after  the  day's  work  was  done.  Then 
Phillis  hung  her  head  a  little  over  her  work,  and  listened  in 
silence. 

**  I  miss  him  more  than  I  thought  lor ;  no  offence  to  yon, 
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Paiil !  I  said  cnoe,  his  company  was  like  dram^drinking ; 
that  was  before  I  knew  him;  and  pwhaps  I  spoke  in  a 
spiih  of  jndgmeni  To  some  men's  minds  everything  pre- 
sents itsdf  strongly,  and  they  speak  accordingly ;  and  so  did 
he.  And  I  thought,  in  my  vanity  of  censorship,  that  his 
were  not  tnie  and  sober  words ;  they  would  not  have  been 
if  I  had  used  them,  but  they  were  so  to  a  man  ol  his  dass 
of  perceptions.  I  thought  of  the  measure  which  I  had  been 
meting  out  to  him,  when  Brother  Bobinson  was  here  last 
Thursday,  and  told  me  that  a  poor  little  quotation  I  was 
making  from  the  '  Georgics '  savoured  of  vain  babbling  and 
profane  heathenism.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  by  learn- 
ing other  languages  than  our  own,  we  were  flying  in  the  face 
of  the  Lord's  purpose  when  He  had  said,  at  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  that  He  would  confound  their  languages  so 
that  they  should  not  understand  each  other's  speech.  As 
Brother  Bobinson  was  to  me,  so  was  I  to  the  quick  wits, 
bright  senses,  and  ready  words  of  Holdsworth." 

l%ie  first  little  cloud  upon  my  peace  came  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  from  Canada,  in  which  there  were  two  or  three 
sentences  that  troubled  me  more  than  they  ought  to  have 
done,  to  judge  merely  from  the  words  employed.  It  was 
this : — "  I  should  feel  dreary  enough  in  tills  out-of-the-way 
place,  if  it  were  not  for  a  biendship  I  have  formed  with  a 
French  Canadian  of  the  name  of  Yentadour.  He  and  his 
family  are  a  great  resource  to  me  in  the  long  evemngs.  I 
never  heard  such  delicious  vocal  music  as  the  voices  of  these 
Yentadour  boys  and  girls  in  their  part-songs ;  and  the  foreign 
element  retuned  in  their  characters  and  manner  of  living 
reminds  me  of  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  Lucille, 
the  second  daughter,  is  curiously  like  Phillis  Hplman.'*  In 
yarn  I  said  to  myself,  that  it  was  probably  this  likeness  that 
made  him  take  pleasure  in  tiie  society  of  the  Yentadour 
family.  In  vain  I  told  my  anxious  fancy,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  tiiis  intimacy,  and  that  th^e  was  no 
sign  of  its  leading  to  any  consequence  that  ought  to  disturb 
me.    I  had  a  presentiment,  and  I  was  disturbed;  and  I 
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could  not  reason  it  away.  I  dare  say  my  presentiment  was 
rendered  more  p^sistent  and  keen  by  the  doubts  which 
would  force  themselyes  into  my  mind,  as  to  whether  I  had 
done  well  in  repeating  Holdsworth's  words  to  PhiUid.  Her 
state  of  vivid  happiness  this  summer  was  markedly  different 
to  the  peaceful  serenity  of  former  days.  If,  in  my  thought- 
fulness  at  noticing  this,  I  caught  her  eye,  she  blushed  and 
sparkled  all  over,  guessing  that  I  was  remembering  our  joint 
secret.  Her  eyes  fell  before  mine,  as  if  she  coiild  hiEirdly 
bear  me  to  see  the  revelation  of  their  bright  glances.  And 
yet  I  considered  again,  and  comforted  myself  by  the  ifeflee- 
tion  that»  if  this  change  had  been  anyiibdng  more  than  my 
siUy  fancy,  her  f a&er  or  her  mother  would  have  perceived  it. 
But  they  went  on  in  tranquil  imconsciousness  and  undis- 
turbed peace. 
)       A  change  in  my  own  life  was  quickly  approaching.     In 

the  July  of  this  year  my  occupation  on  the railway  and 

its  branches  came  to  an  end.  The  lines  were  completed ; 
and  I  was  to  leave  -^ — shire,  to  return  to  Birmingham, 
where  there  was  a  niche  already  provided  for  me  in  my 
father's  prosperous  business.  But,  before  I  left  the  north, 
it  was  an  understood  thing  amongst  us  all  that  I  was.  to  go 
fund  pay  a  visit  of  some  weeks  at  the  Hope  Farm.  My 
father  was  as  much  pleased  at  this  plan  as  I  was;  and  the 
dear  family  of  cousins  often  spoke  dE  things  to  be  done,  and 
sights  to  be  shown  me,  during  this  visit  My  want  of 
wisdom  in  having  told  "  that  thing  "  (under  such  ambiguous 
words  I  concealed  the  injudicious  confidence  I  had  made 
to  PhiUis)  was  the  only  drawback  to  my  anti<»pations  erf 
pleasure. 

The  wa3ns  of  life  were  too  simple  at  the  Hope  Earm  for 
my  coming  to  them  to  JD(iake  the  slightest  disturbance.  I 
knew  my  room,  like  a  scm  of  Hie  house.  I  knew  the  regular 
course  of  their  da3rs,  and  that  I  was  expected  to  f$Jl  into  it, 
like  one  of  the  family.  Deep  summer  peace  brooded  over 
the  place ;  tihe  warm  golden  air  was  jBlled  wUib  the  murmur 
of  insects  neac  at  hand,  the  more  distant  sound  of  voices  out 
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in  the  fields,  the  olear  far-away  nimble  of  carta  over  the 
Btone-paved  lanes  nules  away.  The  heat  was  too  great  for 
the  Urds  to  be  smging;  only  now  and  then  one  might  hear 
the  wood-pigeons  in  the  trees  beyond  the  ash-field.  The 
cattle  stood  knee-deep  in  the  pond,  flicking  their  tails  about 
to  keep  off  the  flies.  The  minister  stood  in  the  hay-field, 
withont  hat  or  oravat,  coat  or  waistcoat,  panting  and  smiling. 
Phillis  had  been  leading  the  row  of  farm-servants,  taming 
the  swathes  of  fragrant  hay  with  measnred  movement.  She 
went  to  the  end — to  the  hedge,  and  then,  throwing  down  her 
rake,  she  eame  to  me  with  her  free  sisterly  welcome.  *'  Go, 
Pool ! "  said  the  minister.  *'  We  need  all  hands  to  make  use 
of  the  snnshine  to-day.  '  Whatsoever  thine  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might.'  It  will  be  a  healthy  change  (rf 
work  fc»r  thee,  lad;  and  I  find  my  best  rest  in  change  of 
work."  So  off  I  went,  a  willing  labourer,  following  PhilUs's 
lead ;  it  was  the  primitive  distinction  of  rank ;  the  boy  who 
frightened  the  sparrows  off  the  froit  was  the  last  in  our  rear. 
We  did  not  leave  off  till  the  red  sun  was  gone  down  behind 
the  fir-trees  bordering  the  common.  Then  we  went  home  to 
sapper — sprayers — ^to  bed;  some  bird  singing  far  into  the 
night,  as  I  heard  it  through  my  open  window,  and  the 
poultry  beginning  their  clatter  and  cackle  in  the  earliest 
morning.  I  had  oaxried  what  luggage  I  immediately  needed 
with  me  from  my  lodgings,  and  the  rest  was  to  be  sent  by  the 
carrier.  He  brought  it  to  the  farm  betimes  that  morning ; 
and  slang  with  it  he  brought  a  letter  or  two  that  had  arrived 
smce  I  had  left.  I  was  talking  to  cousin  Holman — about 
my  mother's  ways  of  making  bread,  I  remember;  cousin 
Holman  was  questioning  me,  and  had  got  me  far  beyond 
my  depth — in  the  house-place,  when  the  letters  were  brought 
in  by  one  of  the  men,  and  I  had  to  pay  the  carrier  for  his 
trouble  before  I  could  look  at  them.  A  bill — ^a  Canadian 
letter!  What  instinct  made  me  so  thankful  that  I  was 
alone  witiii  my  dear  unobservant  cousin  ?  What  made  me 
hurry  them  away  into  my  coat-pocket  ?  I  do  not  know.  I 
felt  strange  and  sick,  and  made  irrdevant  answers,  I  am 
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afraid.  Then  I  went  to  my  room,  ostensibly  to  carry  up  my 
boxes.  I  sate  on  the  side  of  my  bed  and  opened  my  letter 
from  Holdsworth.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  read  its 
contents  before,  and  knew  exaotly  what  he  had  got  to  say. 
I  knew  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  Lucille  Yentadonr — 
nay,  that  he  vxis  married ;  for  this  was  the  5th  of  July,  and 
he  wrote  word  that  his  marriage  was  fixed  to  take  place  on 
the  29th  of  Jmie.  I  knew  all  the  reasons  he  gave,  all  the 
raptures  he  went  into.  I  held  the  letter  loosely  in  my 
hands,  and  looked  into  vacancy ;  yet  I  saw  a  chaffinch's  nest 
on  the  lichen-covered  trunk  of  an  old  apple-tree  opposite  my 
window,  and  saw  the  mother-bird  come  fluttering  in  to  feed 
her  brood — and  yet  I  did  not  see  it,  although  it  seemed  to 
me  afterwards  as  if  I  could  have  drawn  every  fibre,  every 
feather.  I  was  stured  up  to  action  by  the  merry  sound  of 
voices  and  the  clamp  of  rustic  feet  coming  home  for  the 
mid-day  meal.  I  knew  I  must  go  down  to  dinner ;  I  knew, 
too,  I  must  tell  Phillis ;  for  in  his  happy  egotism,  his  new- 
fangled foppery,  Holdsworth  had  put  in  a  P.S.,  saj^g  that 
he  should  send  wedding-eards  to  me  and  some  other  Hornby 
and  Eltham  acquaintances,  and  ''  to  his  kind  friends  at  Hope 
Farm."  Phillis  had  faded  away  to  one  among  several  "  kind 
friends."  I  don't  know  how  I  got  through  dinner  that  day. 
I  remember  forcing  myself  to  eat,  and  talking  hard ;  but  I 
also  recollect  the  wondering  look  in  the  minister's  eyes.  He 
was  not  one  to  think  evil  without  cause ;  but  many  a  one 
would  have  taken  me  for  drunk.  As  soon  as  I  decently 
could,  I  left  the  table,  saying  I  would  go  out  for  a  walk.  At 
first,  I  must  have  tried  to  stun  reflection  by  rapid  walking, 
for  I  had  lost  myself  on  the  high  moorlands  far  beyond  the 
familiar  gorse-covered  common,  before  I  was  obliged  for 
very  weariness  to  slacken  my  pace.  I  kept  wishing— oh  I  how 
fervently  wishing — I  had  never  committed  that  blunder ;  that 
the  one  little  half-hour's  indiscretion  could  be  blotted  out. 
Alternating  with  this  was  anger  against  Holdsworth ;  unjust 
enough,  I  dare  say.  I  suppose  I  stayed  in  that  solitary  place 
for  a  good  hour  or  more ;  and  then  I  turned  homewards, 
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lesolving  to  get  over  the  telling  Phillis  at  the  fint  oppor- 
tanity,  but  shrinking  from  the  fulfilment  of  my  resolution  so 
mnch  that,  when  I  oame  into  the  honse  (doors  and  windows 
open  wide  in  the  sultry  weather)  and  saw  Phillis  alone  in 
the  kitchen,  I  became  quite  sick  with  apprehension.  She 
was  standing  by  the  dresser,  cutting  up  a  great  household 
loaf  into  hunches  of  bread  for  the  hungry  labourers  who 
might  come  in  any  minute,  for  the  heavy  thunderclouds  were 
over-spreading  the  sky.  She  looked  round  as  she  heard  my 
step. 

"  You  should  have  been  in  the  field,  helping  with  the 
hay,"  said  she,  in  her  calm,  pleasant  voice.  I  had  heard  her,  as 
I  came  near  the  house,  softly  chanting  some  hymn-tune ;  and 
the  peacefuhiess  of  that  seemed  to  be  brooding  over  her  now. 

"  Perhaps  I  should.    It  looks  as  if  it  was  going  to  rain." 

"  Yes,  there  is  thunder  about.  Mother  has  had  to  go 
to  bed  with  one  of  her  bad  headaches.  Now  you  are  come 
m" 

"  Phillis,"  said  I,  rushing  at  my  subject  and  interrupting 
her,  **  I  went  a  long  walk  to  think  over  a  letter  I  had  this 
morning — ^a  letter  from  Canada.  You  don't  know  how  it 
has  grieved  me."  I  held  it  out  to  her  as  I  spoke.  Her 
colour  changed  a  little ;  but  it  was  more  the  reflection  of  my 
face,  I  think,  than  because  she  formed  any  definite  idea  from 
my  words.  Still  she  did  not  take  the  letter.  I  had  to  bid 
her  read  it,  before  she  quite  understood  what  I  wished.  She 
sate  down  rather  suddenly  as  she  received  it  into  her  hands ; 
and,  spreading  it  on  the  dresser  before  her,  she  rested  her 
forehead  on  the  palms  of  her  hands,  her  arms  supported  on 
the  table,  her  figure  a  little  averted,  and  her  countenance 
thus  shaded.  I  looked  out  of  the  open  window ;  my  heart 
was  very  heavy.  How  peaceful  it  aJl  seemed  in  the  farm- 
yard I  Peace  and  plenty.  How  still  and  deep  was  the 
silence  of  the  house !  Tick-tick  went  the  unseen  dock  on 
the  wide  staircase.  I  had  heard  the  rustle  once,  when  she 
tamed  over  the  page  of  thin  paper.  She  must  have  read  to 
the  end.     Yet  she  did  not  move,  or  say  a  word,  or  even  sigh. 
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I  kept  on  looidng  out  of  &e  window,  my  hands  in  my 
pockets.  I  wonder  how  long  that  time  really  was?  It 
seemed  to  me  interminable — ^unbearable.  At  length  I  looked 
round  at  her.  She  must  have  felt  my  look,  for  she  changed 
her  attitude  with  a  quick  sharp  inovement,  and  caught  my 


**  Don't  look  so  sorry,  Paul/'  she  said.  '<  Don't,  please. 
I  can't  bear  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be  sorry  for.  I  think 
not,  at  least.  You  have  not  done  wrong,  at  any  rate."  I 
felt  that  I  groaned,  but  I  don't  think  she  heard  me.  "  And 
he— there's  no  wrong  in  his  marrying,  is  there  ?  I'm  sure  I 
hope  he'll  be  happy.  Oh!  how  I  hope  it  I"  These  last 
words  were  like  a  wail;  but  I  believe  she  was  afraid  of 
breaking  down,  for  she  changed  the  key  in  which  she  spoke, 
and  hucried  on.  "  Lucille — that's  our  English  Lucy,  I  sup- 
pose?   Lucille  Holdsworth!    It's  a  pretty  name;   and  I 

hope 1  forget  what  I  was  going  to  say.     Oh!   it  was 

this.  Paul,  I  think  we  need  never  speak  about  this  again ; 
only,  remember,  you  are  not  to  be  sorry.  You  have  not  done 
wrong;  you  have  been  very,  very  kind;  and,  if  I  see  you 
looking  grieved,  I  don't  know  what  I  might  do ; — I  might 
break  down,  you  know." 

I  think  she  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so  then ;  but  the 
dark  storm  came  dashing  down,  and  the  thundercloud  broke 
right  above  the  house,  as  it  seemed.  Her  mother,  roused 
from  sleep,  called  out  for  Phillis ;  the  men  and  women  from 
the  hay-field  came  running  into  shelter,  drenched  through. 
The  minister  followed,  smiling,  and  not  unpleasantly  excited 
by  the  war  of  elements ;  for,  by  dint  of  hard  work  through 
the  long  summer's  day,  the  greater  part  of  the  hay  was 
safely  housed  in  the  bam  in  the  field.  Once  or  twice  in  the 
succeeding  bustle  I  came  across  Phillis,  alwajrs  busy,  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  always  doing  the  right  thing.  When  I  was 
alone  in  my  own  room  at  night,  I  allowed  myself  to  feel 
relieved :  and  to  believe  that  the  worst  was  over,  and  was 
not  so  very  bad  after  all.  But  the  succeeding  days  were 
very  miserable.     Sometimes  I  thought  it  must  be  my  fancy 
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tliat  fidsely  represented  Phillis  to  me  as  strangely  changed ; 

for  surely,  if  this  idea  of  mine  was  well-f omided,  her  parents 

—her  father  and  mother — her  own  flesh  and  Uood — ^wonld 

haye  been  the  first  to  perceive  il    Yet  they  went  on  in  their 

honsehold  peace  and  content;    if  anything,  a  little  more 

cheerfully  than  nsoal,  for  the  "  harvest  of  the  first  fmits,"  as 

the  minister  called  it,  had  been  more  bonnteous  than  nsnal, 

and  there  was  plenty  all  aroimd,  in  which  the  humblest 

labourer  was  made  to  share.    After  the  one  thunderstorm, 

came  one  or  two  lovely  serene  summer  days,  during  which 

the  hay  was  all  carried;  and  then  succeeded  long  soft  rains, 

filling  the  ears  of  com  and  causing  the  mown  grass  to  spring 

afresh.    The  minister  allowed  himself  a  few  more  hours  of 

relaxation  and  home  enjoyment  than  usual  during  this  wet 

spell:  hard  earth-bound  frost  was  his  winter  holiday;  these 

wet  days,  after  the  hay  harvest,  his  summer  holiday.     We 

sate  with  open  windows,  the  fragrance  and  the  freshness 

called  out  by  the  soft-falling  rain  filling  the  house-place; 

while  the  quiet  ceaseless  patter  among  the  leaves  outside 

ought  to  have  had  the  same  lulling  effect  as  all  other  gentle 

peipetnal  sounds,  such  as  mill-wheels  and  bubbling  springs, 

have  on  the  nerves  of  happy  people.    But  two  of  us  were 

not  happy.     I  was  sure  enough  of  myself,  for  one.    I  was 

worse  than  sure — ^I  was  wretchedly  anxious  about  Phillis. 

Ever  since  that  day  of  the  thunderstorm  there  had  been  a 

new,  sharp,  discordant  sound  to  me  in  her  voice,  a  sort  of 

jangle  in  her  tone ;  and  her  restless  eyes  had  no  quietness  in 

them ;  and  her  colour  came  and  went,  without  a  cause  that  I 

could  find  out.    The  minister,  happy  in  ignorance  of  what 

most  concerned  him,  brought  out  his  books;    his  learned 

volumes  and  classics.  Whether  he  read  and  talked  to  Phillis, 

or  to  ine,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  feeling  by  instinct  that  she  was 

Qot,  could  not  be,  attending  to  the  peaceful  details,  so  strange 

and  foreign  to  the  turmoil  in  her  heart,  I  forced  myself  to 

listen,  and  if  possible  to  understand. 

"  Look  here !  **  said  the  minister,  tapping  the  old  vellum- 
bound  book  he  held;  "  in  the  first '  Georgic '  he  speaks  of  rolling 
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and  irrigation ;  a  little  further  oh,  he  insists  on  choice  of  the 
best  seed,  and  advises  us  to  keep  the  drains  clear.  Again, 
no  Scotch  farmer  conld  give  shrev^der  advice  than  to  cut 
light  meadows  while  the  dew  is  on,  even  though  it  involve 
night-work.  It  is  all  hving  truth  in  these  days."  He  began 
beating  time  with  a  ruler  upon  his  knee,  to  some  Latin  lines 
he  read  aloud  just  then.  I  suppose  the  monotonous  chant 
irritated  PhiUis  to  some  irregular  energy,  for  I  remember 
the  quick  knotting  and  breaking  of  the  thread  with  which 
she  was  sewing.  I  never  hear  that  snap  repeated  now, 
without  suspecting  some  sting  or  stab  troubling  the  heart 
of  the  worker.  Cousin  Holman,  at  her  peaceful  knitting, 
noticed  the  reason  why  Phillis  had  so  constantly  to 
interrupt  the  progress  of  her  seam. 

.    "  It  is  bad  thread,  I'm  afraid,"  she  said,  in  a  gentle, 
sympathetic  voice.     But  it  was  too  much  for  Phillig. 

"  The  thread  is  bad — everything  is  bad — I  am  so  tired  of 
it  all!"  And  she  put  down  her  work,  and  hastily  left  the 
room.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  all  her  life  Phillis  had  ever 
shown  so  much  temper  before.  In  many  a  family  the  tone, 
the  manner^ would  not  have  been  noticed;  but  here  it  fell 
ynth  a  sharp  surprise  upon  the  sweet,  calm  atmosphere  of 
home.  The  minister  put  down  ruler  and  book,  and  pushed 
his  spectacles  up  to  his  forehead.  The  mother  looked  dis- 
tressed for  a  moment,  and  then  smoothed  her  features  and 
said  in  an  explanatory  tone — '^It's  the  weather,  I  think. 
Some  people  feel  it  different  to  others.  It  always  brings  on 
a  headache  with  me.**  She  got  up  to  follow  her  daughter, 
but  half-way  to  the  door  she  thought  better  of  it,  and  came 
back  to  her  seat.  Good  mother !  she  hoped  the  better  to 
conceal  the  unusual  spirt  of  temper,  by  pretending  not  to 
take  much  notice  of  it.  "  Go  on,  minister,**  she  said ;  **itia 
very  interesting  what  you  are  reading  about ;  and,  when  I 
don't  quite  understand  it,  I  like  the  sound  of  your  voice.'* 
So  he  went  on,  but  languidly  and  irregularly,  and  beat  no 
more  time  with  his  ruler  to  any  Latin  lines.  When  the 
dusk  came  on,  early  that  July  night  because  of  the  cloudy 
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sky,  Phillis  oame  softly  back,  making  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  She  took  up  her  work,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  do 
many  stitches ;  and  she  dropped  it  soon.  Then  I  saw  her 
hand  steal  into  her  mother's,  and  how  this  latter  fondled  it 
with  quiet  little  caresses,  while  the  minister,  as  fully  aware 
as  I  was  of  this  tender  pantomime,  went  on  talking  in  a 
happier  tone  of  voice  about  things  as  uninteresting  to  him, 
at  the  time,  I  verily  believe,  as  they  were  to  me ;  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  and  shows  how  much  more  real  what 
was  passing  before  him  was,  even  to  a  farmer,  than  the 
agricultural  customs  of  the  ancients. 

I  remember  one  thing  more — an  attack  which  Betty  the 
senrant  made  upon  me  one  day,  as  I  came  in  through  the 
kitchen  where  she  was  churning,  and  stopped  to  ask  her  for 
a  drink  of  butter-mUk. 

"  I  say,  cousin  Paul  "  (she  had  adopted  the  family  habit  of 
addressing  me  generally  as  cousin  Paul,  and  always  speaking 
of  me  in  that  form),  "  something's  amiss  with  our  Phillis, 
and  I  reckon  you've  a  good  guess  what  it  is.  She's  not  one 
to  take  up  wi'  such  as  you  "  (not  complimentary,  but  that 
Betty  never  was,  even  to  those  for  whom  she  felt  the  highest 
respect) ;  ''  but  I'd  as  lief  yon  Holdsworth  had  never  come 
near  us.     So  there  you've  a  bit  o'  my  mind." 

And  a  very  unsatisfactory  bit  it  was.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  answer  to  the  glimpse  at  the  real  state  of  the  case 
implied  in  the  shrewd  woman's  speech ;  so  I  tried  to  put  her 
off  by  assuming  surprise  at  her  first  assertion. 

''Amiss  with  Phillis  I  I  should  like  to  know  why  you 
think  anything  is  wrong  with  her.  She  looks  as  blooming 
as  any  one  can  do/' 

"  Poor  lad  1  you're  but  a  big  child,  after  aU ;  and  you've 
likely  never  heajred  of  a  fever*flush.  But  you  know  better 
nor  that,  my  fine  fellow  I  so  don't  think  for  to  put  me  off  wi' 
blooms  and  blossoms  and  such-like  talk.  What  makes  her 
walk  about  for  hours  and  hours  o'  nights,  when  she  used  to 
be  abed  and  asleep  ?  I  sleep  next  room  to  her,  and  hear 
ber  plain  as  can  be.     What  makes  her  come  in  panting  and 
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ready  to  drop  into  that  chair  " — nodding  to  one  close  to  the 
door — "  and  it's  *  Oh !  Betty,  some  water,  please  '  ?  That's 
the  way  she  comes  in  now,  when  she  used  to  come  back  as 
fresh  and  bright  as  she  went  out.  If  yon  friend  o*  yours 
has  played  her  false,  he's  a  deal  for  t'  answer  for :  she's  a  lass 
who's  as  sweet  and  as  sound  as  a  nut,  and  the  very  apple  of 
her  father's  eye,  and  of  her  mother's  too,  only  wi'  her  she 
ranks  second  to  th'  minister.  You'll  have  to  look  after  yon 
chap ;  for  I,  for  one,  will  stand  no  wrong  to  our  Phillis." 

What  was  I  to  do,  or  to  say  ?  I  wanted  to  justify  Holds- 
worth,  to  keep  PhiUis's  secret,  and  to  pacify  the  woman  all 
in  the  same  breath.   I  did  not  take  the  best  course,  I'm  afraid. 

"  I  don't  believe  Holdsworth  ever  spoke  a  word  of — of 
love  to  her  in  all  his  life.     I  am  sure  he  didn't." 

**  Ay,  ay  1  but  there's  eyes,  and  there's  hands,  as  well  as 
tongues;  and  a  man  has  two  o*  th*  one  and  but  one  o* 
t'other." 

"  And  she's  so  young ;  do  you  suppose  her  parents  would 
not  have  seen  it?" 

"Well!  if  you  ax  me  that,  I'll  say  out  boldly;  'No.* 
They've  called  her  *  the  child '  so  long — *  the  child'  is  always 
their  name  for. her  when  they  talk  on  her  between  them- 
selves, as  if  never  anybody  else  had  a  ewe-lamb  before  them 
-^that  she's  grown  up  to  be  a  woman  under  their  very  eyes, 
and  they  look  on  her  still  as  if  she  were  in  her  long-clothes. 
And  you  ne'er  heard  on  a  man  falling  in  love  wi'  a  babby 
in  long-clothes  I " 

"  No  I  "  said  I,  half-laughing.  But  she  went  on  as  grave 
as  a  judge. 

"  Ay  I  you  see  you'll  laugh  at  the  bare  thought  on  it — 
and  I'll  be  bound  th'  minister,  though  he's  not  a  laughing 
man,  would  ha'  sniggled  at  th'  notion  of  falling  in  love  wi' 
the  child.    Where's  Holdsworth  off  to  ?  " 

"  Canada,"  said  I  shortly. 

"  Canada  here,  Canada  there,"  she  replied  testily.  "  Tell 
me  how  far  he's  off,  instead  of  giving  me  your  gibberish. 
Is  he  a  two  days*  journey  away  ?  or  a  three  ?  or  a  Week  ?  " 
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"He's  ever  bo  far  off— three  weeks  at  the  least/'  cried 
I  in  despair.  "  And  he's  either  married,  or  just  going  to  be. 
So  there ! "  I  expected  a  fresh  burst  of  anger.  Bat  no ; 
the  matter  was  too  serioos.  Betty  sate  down,  and  kept 
silence  for  a  minute  or  two.  She  looked  so  miserable  and 
downcast,  that  I  could  not  help  going  on,  and  taking  her 
a  little  into  my  confidence.  • 

"It  is  quite  true  what  I  said.  I  know  he  never  spoke 
a  woid  to  her.  I  think  he  liked  her ;  but  it's  all  over  now. 
The  best  thing  we  can  do — ^the  best  and  kindest  for  her — 
and  I  know  you  love  her,  Betty  "— 

"I  nursed  her  in  my  arms ;  I  gave  her  little  brother  his 
last  taste  o'  earthly  food,"  said  Betty,  putting  her  apron  up 
to  her  eyes. 

"WeUl  don't  let  us  show  her  we  guess  that  she  is 
grieving;  Bhe'U  get  over  it  the  sooner.  Her  father  and 
mother  don't  even  guess  at  it,  and  we  must  make  as  if  we 
didn't.    Ifs  too  late  now  to  do  anything  else." 

"I'll  never  let  on;  I  know  nought.  I've  known  true 
love  myseFy  in  my  day.  But  I  wish  he'd  been  farred  before 
he  ever  came  near  this  house,  with  his  *  Please  Betty '  this, 
and '  Please  Betty '  that,  and  drinking  up  our  new  milk  as 
if  he'd  been  a  cat    I  hate  such  beguiling  ways." 

I  thought  it  v^as  as  well  to  let  her  exhaust  herself  in 
abusing  the  absent  Holdsworth;  if  it  was  shabby  and 
treacherous  in  me,  I  came  in  for  my  punishment  directly. 

"  It's  a  caution  to  a  num  how  he  goes  about  beguiling. 
Some  men  do  it  as  easy  and  innocent  as  cooing  doves.  D<m't 
yon  be  none  of  'em,  my  lad.  Not  that  you've  got  the  gifts 
to  do  it,  either ;  you're  no  great  shakes  to  look  at,  neither 
for  figure  nor  yet  for  face;  and  it  would  need  be  a  deaf  adder 
to  be  taken  in  wi'  your  words,  though  there  may  be  no 
great  harm  in  'em."  A  lad  of  nineteen  or  twenty  is  not 
flattered  by  such  an  outspoken  opinion  even  from  the  oldest ' 
and  ugliest  of  her  sex ;  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to  change 
the  subject  by  my  repeated  injunctions  to  keep  Phillis's  secret. 
The  end  of  our  conversation  was  this  speech  of  hers — 
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"You  great  gaupus,  for  all  you're  called  cousin  o'  th' 
minister — many  a  one  is  cursed  wi'  fools  for  cousins — d'ye 
think  I  can't  see  sense  except  through  your  spectacles  ?  I 
give  you  leave  to  cut  out  my  tongue,  and  nail  it  up  on  th' 
barn-door  for  a  caution  to  magpies,  if  I  let  out  on  that  poor 
wench,  either  to  herself,  or  any  one  that  is  hers,  as  the 
Bible  says.  Now  you've  heard  me  speak  Scripture  language, 
perhaps  you'll  be  content,  and  leave  me  my  kitchen  to 
myself." 

During  all  these  days,  from  the  5th  of  July  to  the  17th, 
I  must  have  forgotten  what  Holdsworth  had  said  about 
sending  cards.     And  yet  I  think  I  could  not  have  quite 
forgotten ;  but,  once  having  told  Phillis  about  his  marriage, 
I  must  have  looked  upon  the  after-consequence  of  cards  as 
of  no  importance.     At  any  rate,  they  came  upon  me  as  a 
surprise  at  last.     The  penny-post  reform,  as  people  call  it, 
had  come  into  operation  a  short  time  before ;  but  the  never- 
ending  stream  of  notes  and  letters  which  seems  now  to  flow  in 
upon  most  households  had  not  yet  begim  its  course ;  at  least 
in  those  remote  parts.    There  was  a  post-oflOice  at  Hornby ; 
an^i^ifflAaddfellow,  who  stowed  away  the  few  letters  in  any 
or  all  his  po^et9>.s^t  best  suited  him,  was  the  letter-carrier 
to  Heathbridge  and  theSuQ^ghbourhood.     I  have  often  met 
him  in  the  lanes  thereaboutfevv^iid  asked  him  for  letters. 
Sometimes  I  have  come  upon  him^^»dtting  on  the  hedge-bank 
resting ;  and  he  has  begged  me  to  rei^  him  an  address,  too 
illegible  for  his  spectacled  eyes  to  decipl^r.    When  I  used 
to  inquire  if  he  had  anything  for  me,  or  fOTs^oldsworth  (he 
was  not  particular  to  whom  he  gave  up  the  letters,  so  that 
he  got  rid  of  them  somehow,  and  could  set  off  ^jpmewards), 
he  would  say  he  thought  that  he  had,  for  such  wbwj  his  in- 
variable  safe  form  of  answer ;  and  would  fumble  in\  breast- 
pockets, waistcoat-pockets,  breeches-pockets,  and,  as  \^  last 
resource,  in  coat-tail  pockets ;  and  at  length  try  to  coi\nfort 
me,  if  I  looked  disappointed,  by  telling  me, "  Hoo  had  mifi^sed 
this  toime,  but  was  sure  to  write  to-morrow ; "  "  hoo  "  repre- 
senting an  imaginary  sweetheart.  U 
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Sometimes  I  had  seen  the  inmiBter  bring  home  a  letter 
which  he  had  found  lying  for  him  at  the  little  shop  that  was 
the  post-office  at  Heathbridge,  or  from  the  grander  estab* 
lishment  at  Hornby.  Once  or  twice  Josiah,  the  carter, 
remembered  that  the  old  letter-carrier  had  trusted  him  with 
an  epistle  to  *'  Measter,"  as  they  had  met  in  the  lanes.  I 
lihink  it  must  have  been  about  ten  days  after  my  arrival  at 
the  farm,  and  my  talk  to  Phillis  cutting  bread-and-butter  at 
the  kitchen  dresser,  before  the  day  on  which  the  minister 
suddenly  spoke  at  the  dinner-table,  and  said — 

"  By-the-bye,  I've  got  a  letter  in  my  pocket.  Beach  me 
my  coat  here,  Phillis."  The  weather  was  still  sultry,  and 
for  coolness  and  ease  the  minister  was  sitting  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. "  I  went  to  Heathbridge  about  the  paper  they  had 
sent  me,  which  spoils  all  the  pens — and  I  called  at  the  post- 
office,  and  found  a  letter  for  me,  tmpaid — and  they  did  not 
like  to  trust  it  to  old  ZekieL  Ay  I  here  it  is !  Now  we  shall 
hear  news  of  Holdsworth — ^I  thought  I*d  keep  it  till  we  were 
all  together."  My  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating,  and  I  hung 
my  head  over  my  plate,  not  daring  to  look  up.  What  would 
come  of  it  now?  What  was  Phillis  doing?  How  was  she 
looking?  A  moment  of  suspense — and  then  he  spoke  ag»in. 
"Why?  what's  this?  Here  are  two  visiting-tickets  with 
his  name  on ;  no  writing  at  all.  No !  it's  not  his  name  on 
both.  Mbs.  Holdsworth.  The  young  man  has  gone  and 
got  married."  I  lifted  my  head  at  these  words ;  I  could  not 
help  looking  Just  for  one  instant  at  Phillis.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  she  had  been  keeping  watch  over  my  face  and  ways. 
Her  face  was  brilliantiy  flushed;  her  eyes  were  dry  and 
glittering ;  but  she  did  not  speak ;  her  lips  were  set  together, 
almost  as  if  she  was  pinching  them  tight  to  prevent  words 
or  sounds  coming  out.  Gousin  Holman's  face  expressed 
surprise  and  interest. 

" Well! "  said  she,  "who'd  ha'  thought  it?  He's  made 
quick  work  of  his  wooing  and  wedding.  I'm  sure  I  wish 
him  happy.  Let  me  see" — counting  on  her  fingers — 
"October,  November,  December,  January,  February,  March, 
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April,  May,  June,  July — at  least  we're  at  the  28th — ^it  is 
nearly  ten  months  after  all,  and  reckon  a  month  each  way 
off" 

"  Did  you  know  of  this  news  before  ?  **  said  the  minister, 
turning  sharp  round  on  me,  surprised,  I  suppose,  at  my 
silence — hardly  suspicious,  as  yet. 

"I  knew — ^I  had  heard — something.  It  is  to  a  BVench 
Canadian  young  lady,"  I  went  on,  forcing  myself  to  talk. 
"  Her  name  is  Ventadour." 

"  Lucille  Ventadour ! "  said  Phillis,  in  a  sharp  voice,  out 
of  tune. 

**  Then  you  knew,  too !  "  exclaimed  the  minister. 

We  both  spoke  at  once.  I  said,  "  I  heard  of  the  pro- 
bability of ,  and  told  Phillis."     She  said,  "  He  is  married 

to  Lucille  Ventadour,  of  French  descent;  one  of  a  large 
family  near  St.  Meurice;  am  not  I  right?"  I  nodded. 
"  Paul  told  me — ^that  is  all  we  know,  is  not  it  ?  Did  you 
see  the  Howsons,  father,  in  Heathbridge  ?  "  and  she  forced 
herself  to  talk  more  than  she  had  done  for  several  days; 
asking  many  questions ;  trying,  as  I  could  see,  to  keep  the 
conversation  off  the  one  raw  surface,  on  which  to  touch  was 
agony.  I  had  less  self-command;  but  I  followed  her  lead. 
I  was  not  so  much  absorbed  in  the  conversation  but  what 
I  could  see  that  the  minister  was  puzzled  and  uneasy; 
though  he  seconded  Phillis's  efforts  to  prevent  her  mother 
from  recurring  to  the  great  piece  of  news,  and  uttering  con- 
tinual exclamations  of  wonder  and  surprise.  But,  with  Idiat 
one  exception,  we  were  all  disturbed  out  of  our  natural 
equanimity,  more  or  less.  Every  day,  every  hour,  I  was 
reproaching  myself  more  and  more  for  my  blundering 
officiousness.  If  only  I  had  held  my  foohsh  tongue  for  that 
one  half -hour;  if  only  I  had  not  been  in  such  impatient 
haste  to  do  something  to  relieve  pain  I  I  could  have  knocked 
my  stupid  head  against  the  wall  in  my  remorse.  Yet  all  I 
could  do  now  was  to  second  the  brave  girl  in  her  efforts  to 
concesJ  her  disappointment,  and  keep  her  maidenly  secret. 
But  I  thought  that  dinner  would  never,  never  come  to  an 
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end.  I  suffered  for  her,  eyen  more  tlum  for  myeelf .  Until 
now,  eyerything  which  I  had  heard  fspckem  in  thai  happy 
household  were  Bimple  words  of  troe  meaning.  If  we  had 
aught  to  say,  we  said  it ;  and  if  any  one  pref eired  sOenoe, 
Day,  if  all  did  so,  there  would  have  been  no  spaemodio, 
forced  efforts  to  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking,  or  to  keep  off 
mtrosive  thoughts  or  suspicions. 

At  length  we  got  up  from  our  places,  and  prepared  to 
disperse;  but  two  or  three  of  ns  had  lost  our  sest  and 
interest  in  the  daily  lahonr.  The  minister  stood  looking  ont 
-of  the  window  in  sUence;  and,  when  he  roused  himself  to  go 
out  to  &e  fields  where  his  labonrers  were  working,  it  was 
with  a  sigh ;  and  he  tried  to  avert  his  troabled  face,  as  he 
passed  us  on  his  way  to  the  door.  When  he  had  left  ns,  I 
caught  sight  of  Phillis's  face,  as,  thinking  herself  miobaerved, 
her  comitenance  relaxed  for  a  moment  or  two  into  sad,  woe- 
ful weariness.  She  started  into  briskness  again  when  her 
mother  spoke,  and  hurried  away  to  do  some  little  errand  at 
her  bidding.  When  we  two  were  alone,  cousin  Holman 
leonrred  to  Holdsworth's  marriage.  She  was  one  of  those 
people  who  like  to  view  an  event  from  every  side  of  pro- 
bability, or  even  possibility;  and  she  had  been  oat  short 
fiom  indulging  herself  in  this  way  during  dinner. 

"  To  think  of  Mr.  Holdsworth's  being  married  I  I  can't 
get  over  it,  FanL  Not  but  what  he  was  a  very  nice  yomig 
man!  I  don't  like  her  name,  though;  it  sounds  foreign. 
Say  it  again,  my  dear.  I  hope  she'll  know  how  to  take  care 
of  him,  English  fashion.  He  is  not  strong ;  and,  if  she  does 
not  see  that  Jus  things  are  well  aired,  I  should  be  afraid  of 
the  old  cough." 

"  He  always  said  he  was  stronger  than  he  had  ever  been 
before,  after  that  fever." 

"  He  might  think  so ;  but  I  have  my  doubts.  He  was  a 
very  pleasant  young  man ;  but  he  did  not  stand  nursing  very 
well.  He  got  tired  of  being  coddled,  as  he  called  it.  I  hope 
they'll  soon  come  back  to  England,  and  then  he'll  have  a 
chance  for  his  health.  I  wonder,  now,  if  she  speaks  English ; 
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bat,  to  be  sure,  he  can  speak  foreign  tongues  like  anything, 
as  I've  heard  the  minister  say." 

And  so  we  went  on  for  some  time,  till  she  became  drowsy 
over  her  knitting,  on  the  sultry  summer  afternoon;  and  I 
stole  away  for  a  walk,  for  I  wanted  some  solitude  in  which 
to  think  over  things,  and,  alas  I  to  blame  myself  with 
poignant  stabs  of  remorse. 

I  lounged  lazily  as  soon  as  I  got  to  the  wood.  Here  and 
there,  the  bubbling,  brawling  brook  circled  round  a  great 
stone,  or  a  root  of  an  old  tree,  and  made  a  pool ;  otherwise 
it  coursed  brightly  over  the  gravel  and  stones.  I  stood  by 
one  of  these  for  more  than  half-an-hour,  or,  indeed,  longer, 
throwing  bits  of  wood  or  pebbles  into  the  water,  and  wonder- 
ing what  I  could  do  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  things. 
Of  course  all  my  meditation  was  of  no  use ;  and,  at  length, 
the  distant  sound  of  the  horn  employed  to  tell  the  men  far 
afield  to  leave  off  work  warned  me  that  it  was  six  o'clock, 
and  time  for  me  to  go  home.  Then  I  caught  wafts  of  the 
loud-voiced  singing  of  the  evening  psalm.  As  I  was  crossing 
the  ash-field,  I  saw  the  minister  at  some  distance  talking  to  a 
man.  I  could  not  hear  what  they  were  saying ;  but  I  saw  an 
impatient  or  dissentient  (I  could  not  tell  which)  gesture  on 
the  part  of  the  former,  who  walked  quickly  away,  and  was 
apparently  absorbed  in  his  thoughts ;  for,  though  he  passed 
within  twenty  yards  of  me,  as  both  our  paths  converged 
towards  home,  he  took  no  notice  of  me.  We  passed  the 
evening  in  a  way  which  was  even  worse  than  dinner-time. 
The  minister  was  silent,  depressed,  even  irritable.  Poor 
cousin  Holman  was  utterly  perplexed  by  this  unusual  frame 
of  mind  and  temper  in  her  husband;  she  was  not  well 
herself,  and  was  suffering  from  the  extreme  and  sultay  heat, 
which  made  her  less  talkative  than  usual.  PhiUis,  usually 
so  reverently  tender  to  her  parents,  so  soft,  so  gentle,  seemed 
now  to  take  no  notice  of  the  unusual  state  of  things,  but 
talked  to  me — to  any  one — on  indifferent  subjects,  regardless 
of  her  father's  gravity,  of  her  mother's  piteous  looks  of 
bewilderment.     But  once  my  eyes  fell  upon  her  hanqls, 
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concealed  under  the  table,  and  I  ootild  see  the  passionate, 
Gonynlsive  manner  in  which  she  laoed  and  interlaced  her 
fingen  perpetually,  wringing  them  together  from  time  to 
time,  wringing  tiU  the  compressed  flesh  became  perfectly 
white.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  talked  with  her,  as  I  saw  she 
wished;  her  grey  eyes  had  dark  circles  round  them,  and  a 
strange  kind  of  dark  light  in  them;  her  cheeks  were 
flnshed,  but  her  lips  were  white  and  wan.  I  wondered  that 
others  did  not  read  these  signs  as  clearly  as  I  did«  But 
perhaps  they  did ;  I  think,  from  what  came  afterwards,  the 
minister  did. 

Poor  Gouflin  Holman  I  she  worshipped  her  husband ;  and 
the  outward  signs  of  his. uneasiness  were  more  patent  to  her 
simple  heart  than  were  her  daughter's.  After  a  while,  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  got  up,  and,  softly  laying  her 
hand  on  his  broad  stooping  shoulder,  she  said — 

"What  is  the  matter,  minister?  Has  anything  gone 
wrong  ?  " 

He  started  as  if  from  a  dream.  Phillis  hung  her  head, 
and  caught  her  breath  in  terror  at  the  answer  she  feared. 
But  he,  looking  round  with  a  sweeping  glance,  turned  his 
broad,  wise  face  up  to  his  anxious  wife,  and  forced  a  smile, 
and  took  her  hand  in  a  reassuring  manner. 

"I  am  blaming  myself,  dear.  I  have  been  overcome 
with  anger  this  afternoon.  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was 
doing,  but  I  turned  away  Timothy  Cooper.  He  has  killed 
the  Kibstone  pippin  at  the  comer  of  the  orchard ;  gone  and 
piled  the  quicklime  for  the  mortar  for  the  new  stable-wall 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree— stupid  fellow  I  killed  the  tree 
outright — and  it  loaded  with  apples  I  " 

"  And  Bibstone  pippins  are  so  scarce,"  said  sympathetic 
cousin  Holman. 

"Ay!  But  Timothy  is  but  a  half-wit;  and  he  has  a 
wife  and  children.  He  bad  often  put  me  to  it  sore,  with  his 
slothful  ways ;  but  I  had  laid  it  before  the  Lord,  and  striven 
to  bear  with  him.  But  I  will  not  stand  it  any  longer;  it's 
past  my  patience.    And  he  has  notice  to  find  another  place. 
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Wife,  we  won't  talk  more  about  it.'*  He  took  her  baud  gently 
off  his  shoulder ;  touched  it  with  his  lips ;  but  relapsed  into  a 
silence  as  profound,  if  not  quite  so  morose  in  appearance,  as 
before.  I  could  not  tell  why,  but  this  bit  of  talk  between 
her  father  and  mother  seemed  to  take  all  the  factitious 
spirits  out  of  Phillis.  She  did  not  speak  now,  but  looked 
out  of  the  open  casement  at  the  calm  large  moon,  slowly 
moiving  through  the  twilight  sky.  Once  I  thought  hpr  eyes 
were  filling  with  tears;  but,  if  so,  she  shook  them  off,  and 
arose  with  alacrity  when  her  mother,  tired  and  dispirited, 
proposed  to  go  to  bed  immediately  after  prayers.  We  all 
said  good-night  in  our  separate  ways  to  the  minister^  who 
still  sat  at  the  table  with  the  great  Bible  open  before  him, 
not  much  looking  up  at  any  of  our  salutations,  but  returning 
them  kindly.  But  when  I,  last  cA  aQ,  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  room,  he  said,  still  scarcely  looking  up — 

"  Paul,  you  will  oblige  me  by  staying  here  a  few  minutes. 
I  would  fain  have  some  talk  with  you." 

I  knew  what  was  coming,  all  in  a  moment.  ;  I  carefully 
shut-to  the  door,  put  out.  my  candle,  and  sat  down  to  my 
fate.  He  seemed  to  find  some  difEtculty  in  beginning,  for,  if 
I  had  not  heard  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  I  should 
never  have  guessed  it,  he  seemed  so  much  absorbed  in 
reading  a  chapter  to  the  end.  Suddenly  he  lifted  his  head 
up  and  said — 

**  It  is  about  that  friend  of  yours,  Holdsworth  1  Patil, 
have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  he  has  played  tricks  upon 
PhilUs?" 

I  saw  that  his  eyes  were  Mazing  with  such  a  fire  of  anger 
at  the  bare  idea,  that  I  lost  all  my  presence  of  mind,  and 
only  repeated— 

"  Played  tricks  on  Phillis ! " 

"  Ay !  you  know  what  I  mean  :  made  love  to  her,  courted 
her,  msbde  her  think  that  he  loved  her,  and  then  gone  away 
and  left  her.  Put  it  as  you  will ;  only  give  me  an  answer  of 
some  kind  or  an6ther — a  true  answer,  I  mean — and  don't 
repeat  my  words,  Paul." 
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He  was  shaking  all  over,  as  he  said  this.  I  did  not  delay 
a  moment  in  answering  him — 

''  I  do  not  believe  that  Edward  Holdsworth  ever  played 
tricks  on  Phillis,  ever  made  love  io  her ;  he  never,  to  my 
knowledge^  made  her  believe  that  he  loved  her." 

I  stopped ;  I  wanted  to  nerve  up  my  courage  for  a  eon- 
fesfiion,  yet  I  wished  to  save  the  secret  of  Philiis's  love  for 
Hddsworth,  as  mnoh  as  I  cotdd ;  that  secret  which  she  had 
80  striven  to  keep  sacred  and  safe ;  and  I  had  need  of  some 
reflsetion,  before  I  went  on  with  what  I  had  to  say. 

He  began  again,  before  I  had  qnite  arranged  my  manner 
of  speech.  It  was  almost  as  if  to  himself — *'  She  is  my  only 
child ;  my  little  daughter  1  She  is  hardly  out  of  childhood ; 
I  hate  &otight  to  gather  her  under  my  wings  for  years  to 
come ;  her  mother  and  I  would  lay  down  our  Hves  to  keep 
her  from  hansk  and  grief."  Then,  raising  his  voice,  and 
lookmg  at  me,  he  said,  ''  Something  has  gone  wrong  with 
the  child ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  date  from  the  time  she 
heard  of  that  marriage.  It  is  hard  to  l^mk  that  yon  may 
know  more  of  her  secret  cares  and  sorrows  than  I  do— bt^ 
perhaps  y6ii  do,  Paul,  perhaps  you  do— only,  if  it  be  not  a 
sin,  tell  me -what  I  can  do  to  make  her  happy  again;  tellmel" 

"It  will  not  do  much  good;  I  am  afraid,"  said  I;  "but  i 
will  own  how  wrong  I  did  ;  I  dto't  mean  wrong  in  the  way 
of  sin,  biit  in  the  w4y  of  judgment.  HolAsworth  told  me 
just  before  he  went  that  he  loved  Phillis,  and  hoped  to  make 
her  Ms  wife ;  and  I  told  her."  ' 

There!  i*  was  dUt;  all  my  part  in  it,  at  least;  and  I  set 
my  lips  tight  together;  and  waited  fbr  the  words  to  come.  I 
did  not  see  his  face ;  I  looked  straight  at  the  wall  opposite ; 
but  I  hedrd  him  once  begin  to  speak,  and  then  turn  over  the 
leaves  in  the  book  before  hibi.  How  awfully  still  that  room 
was!  The  air  Outside,  how  fltOl  it  was!  The  open  window 
let  in  no  rustle  of  leaVes,  no  twitter  or  'movement  of  birds — 
no  sound  -whatever.  The  clock  on  ihe  stairs— the  minister's 
hard  breathing — was  it  to  go  on  for  ever  ?  Impatient  beyond 
bearing  at  the  deep  ^et,  I  spoke  again-^ 
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"  I  did  it  for  the  best,  as  I  thought/' 

The  minister  shut  the  book  to  hastily,,  and  stood  up. 
Then  I  saw  how  angry  he  W9fi. 

"For  the. best,  do  you  say?  It  was  best,  was  it,  to  go 
and  tell  a  young  girl  what  you  never  told^  a  word  d  to  her 
parents,  who  trusted  you  like  a  son  of  iheir  own  ?" 

He  began  walking  about,  up  and.  down  the  room^  dose 
un^er  the  open  windows,  churning  up  his  bitter  thoughts 
of  me. 

**  To  put  such  thoughts  into  the  child's  head  i  "  continued 
he;^  "to  spoil  her  peaceful .  maidenhood  with  talk  about 
another  man's  love ;  and  such  love,  too  1 " — he  spoke  scornfully 
now—"  a  love  that  is  ready  for  any  young  woman  I .  Oh,  the 
misery  in, my  poor  little  daughter's  face  to-rday  at  dinner — 
the  ruisery,  Paul  I  I  thought  you  were^  one  to  be  trusted — 
yoxu:  father's  son  top,  to  go  and  put  such  thoughts  into  the 
child's  mind;  you  two  ts^king  together  about  that  man 
wishing  to  marry  her  I  " 

I  could  not  help  remembering  the  pinafore,  the  childish 
garment  which  Phillis  wore  so  long,  as  if  her  parents  were 
unaware  of  her  progress  towards  womanhood.  Just  in  the 
same  way,  the  minister  spoke  and  thought  erf  her  now,  as  a 
child,  whose  innocent  peace  I  had  spoiled  by  vaiii  and  foolish 
talk.  I  knew  that  the  truth  was  different,  though  I  could 
hardly  have  told  it  now;  but,  indeed,  I  never  thought  of 
trying  to  tell;  <it  was  far  from  my  tniad  to  add  one  iota  to 
the  sorrow  which  I  had  caused.  'SS^  minister ,  went  .on 
walking,  occasionally,  stopping  to  move  things  on  the  table, 
or  articles  of  furniture,  in  a  sharp,  impatient,  meaningless 
way,  then  he  began  again —  i      . 

"So  young,  so  pure  from  the  world  1  hpw  pould  yop  go 
and  talk  tp  such  a  chUd,  raising. hopes,  exciting  feelings — aU 
to  end  thus ;  and  best  so^  even  though  I  saw  hor  poor  piteous 
face  look  as  it  did?  I  can't  forgive  you,  Paul;  it  was  more 
l^an  wrong-^rit  was  wicked — to  go  and  repeat  that  lean's 
words." 

His  back  wai§^  qqw  to  the  door ;  and,  in  listening  to  his 
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low  angry  tones,  he  did  not  hear  it  slowly  open,  nor  did  he 
see  Phillis,  standing  jnst  within  the  room,  until  he  tamed 
lonnd ;  tiien  he  stodd  stilL  She  must  have  been  half  un- 
dressed; bat  she  had  covered  herself  with  a  dark  winter 
doak,  which  fell  in  long  folds  to  her  white,  naked,  noiseless 
feet.  Her  face  was  strangely  pale ;  her  eyes  heavy  in  the 
black  oiTcleB  roand  them.  She  came  np  to  the  table  very 
slowly,  and  leant  her  hand  apon  it,  saying  moomfally — 

''Esther,  you  most  not  blame  Paol.  I  coald  not  help 
hearing  a  great  deal  of  what  you  were  saying.  He  did  tell 
me,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiser  not,  dear  Paal  t 
Bat — oh,  dearl  oh,  dear!  I  am  so  sick  with  shame!  He 
told  me  oat  of  his  kind  heart,  because  he  saw — ^that  I  was  so 
very  unhappy  at  hds  going  away." 

She  hung  her  head,  and  leant  more  heavily  than  before 
on  her  supporting  hand. 

''I  don't  understand,"  said  her  fa^er;  but  he  was 
beginning  to  understand.  PhUlis  did  not  answer,  tiU  he 
asked  her  again.  I  could  have  struck  him  now  for  his 
craelty;  but,  then,  I  knew  all. 

"  I  loved  him,  father  1 "  she  said  at  length,  raising  her 
eyes  to  the  minister's  face. 

"  Had  he  ever  spoken  of  love  to  you  ?    Paul  says  not !  *' 

"  Never."  She  let  fall  her  eyes,  and  drooped  more  than 
ev^.     I  almost  thought  she  would  fall. 

"I  could  not  have  believed  it,"  said  he,  in  a  hard  voice, 
yet  sighing  the  moment  he  had  spoken.  A  dead  silence  for 
a  moment.  "  Paul !  I  >  was  unjust  to  you.  You  deserved 
blame,  but  not  all  that  I  said."  Then  again  a  silence.  I 
thought  I  saw  Phillis's  white  lips  moving,  but  it  might  be 
the  flickering  of  the  candle-light — ^a  moth  had  flown  in  through 
the  open  casement,  and  was  fluttering  round  the  Aeane;  I 
might  have  saved  it,  but  I  did  not  care  to  do  so,  my  hearts 
was  too  full. of  other  things.  At  any  rate,  no  sound  was 
heard  for  long  endless  minutes.  Then  he  said — **  Phillis ! 
clid  we  not  make  you  happy  here?  Have  we  not  loved  you' 
enough?" 
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..  She  did  not  seem  to- understand  the  drift  of  this  question ; 
ahe  looked  up  b,b  if  bewild^red^  and  her  beautiful  eyes  .dilated 
with  4  painfu},  tortured,  expressiom.  He  went  on,  without 
noticing 'the  look  on'  her  f£l.ce;  he  did  not  see  it,  I  am 
sure.,. :  .     ..  .•..,•. 

"And  yet  you  would  have  left  us,  left.  your,  home,  left 
yotor  fa^er  and  your  mother,  and  gone  away  iwitii  this 
stranger,  N^andering  over  the  worid I"        . 

He. suffered,  too;  th^re  were  to»es  <rf  pain  in  the  voice 
in  ^hich  he  uttered  this  reproach.  Probably,  the  father  and 
daughter;  were  never  so.  far:  apart  in;  their:  lives,  so.  tmsjrm- 
palihetic,  yet  some  new  terror  calme  :Over  hery  and  lit  was 
to  him  she  turned  for  help. .  A  shadow  came  over  her  face, 
and  she  tottered  towards  her  father ;  falling  down,  her  arms 
a(^QS3  his  knees,  and  moaning  out — 

"  Father,  my  head !  my  head !  **  and  then  she  slipped 
through!  his  iquick^enfolding  arms,  and  lay  on  : the  ground 
at  his  feet. 

I  sh^U  never.forget:  his  sudden  look  oft  agony  while  I  live ; 
never!  We  raised  her  up;  her  oqlour  bad  strangely 
darkened;  she  ws^  insensible.  I  ran  through  the  baok- 
kitchen  to  the  yard-pump,  and  brought  baok>  water.  .  The 
minister  had  her  ,on  his  kniees,  her  head  against  hi^  breast, 
almost  as  though  she  were  a  sleeping  child.  He  was  trying 
to  rise  up  with  his  poor  previous  burden ;  bu^  the  momentary 
terror  had ; robbed  4he  strong; man  of  his  strength,  and  he 
sank  back  in  his  ohair  with  sobbing  breath. 

"  She  is  not  dead,  Paul  1  is  she  ?  "  he  whispered,  hoarse, 
as  I  came  near  him.  ; 

{,  top,  ooi^d  not  speak,  but  I  pointed  to  the  quivering 
of  the  muscles  round  her  mouth;  Just  then  cousin  Holman, 
aiitraoted  by  some  unwonted  sound,  came  down.  I  rem^jmber 
I  was  surprised  at  the  time  at  her  preaenoe  of  mind :  she 
seemed  to  know  so  much  better  what  to  do  than  the  minister, 
in  the  midst  of  th0  sick  af&igbt  which  blanched  her  ootinte- 
nancQ,  and  made  her  tremble  all  over.  I  think  now  thai 
it  was    the    recollection  of    what  had  gone    before;    tiie 
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miserable  tbongfat  that  possibly  his  words  had  brought  on 
this  attack,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  so  unmatmed  the 
minister.  We  carried  her  upstairs;  and,  while" the  women 
were  putting  her  to  bed,  stiU  tmconscioas,,  still  slightly 
conyolsed,  I  slipped  out,  and  saddled  one  of  the  horses,  and 
rode  as  fast  as  the  heayy«tR>tting  beast  could  go,  to  Hornby, 
to  find  the  doctor  there,  and  bring  him  back.  He  was  out ; 
might  be  detained  the  whc^e  night.  I  remember  saying, 
""God  help  us  all!"  as  I  sate  on  my  horse,  under  the 
window,  through  which  the  apprentice's  hesd  had  appeared 
to  answer  my  furious  tugs  at  the  night-belL  He  was  a 
good-natured  fellow.     He  said-^ 

"  He  may  be  home  in  half-an-hour,  there's  no  knowing ; 
bati  dare  say  he  will.  Til  send  him'out  to  the  Hope  IVum 
directly  he  comes  in.  It's  that  good-looking  young  woman, 
Holman's  daughter,  that's  ill,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"It would  be  a  pity  if  She  was  to  go.  She's  an  only 
child,  isn't  she?  I'll  get  up,  and  smoke  a  pipe  in  the 
surgery,  ready  for  the  governor's  coming  home.  I  might  go 
to  sleep  if  I  went  to  bed  again." 

"  Thank  you,  you're  a  good  fellow ! "  and  I  rode  back 
almost  as  quickly  as  I  came. 

It  was  a  brain-fever.  The  doctor  said  so,  when  he  came 
in  the  early  summer  mornuig.  I  believe  we  had  come  to 
^w  the  nature  of  the  illness  in  the  night-watches  that  had 
gone  before.  As  to  hope  of  ultimate  recovery,  or  even  evil 
prophecy  of  the  probable  end,' the  cautious  doctor  would  be 
entrapped  into  neither.  He  gave  his  direotSons,  and  promised 
to  come  again:  so  soon,  that  this  one  thing  showed  bis 
opinion  of  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

By  God's  mercy,  she  recovered ;  but  it  was  a  long,  weary 
time  first.  According  to  previously  made  plans,  I  was  to 
have  gone  home  at  the  beginning  of  August.  But  all  such 
ideas  were  put  aside  now,  without  a  word  being  spoken.  I 
really  think  that  I  was  necessary  in  the  house,  and  especiitlly 
necessary  to  the  minister  at  this  time ;  my  father  was  the 
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last  man  in  the  world,  under  such  circumstances,  to  expect 
me  home. 

I  say,  I  think  I  was  necessary  in  the  house.  Every 
person  (I  had  almost  said  every  creature,  for  all  the  dumb 
beasts  seemed  to  know  and  love  Philtia)  about  the  place 
went  grieving  and  sad,  as  though  a  cloud  was  over  the  sun. 
They  did  their  work,  each  stiriving  to  steer  clear  of  the 
temptation  to  eye-service,  in  fulfilment  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  by  the  minister.  For,  the  day  after  Phillis  had  been 
taken  ill,  he  had  called  all  the  men  employed  on  the  farm 
into  tfaie  empty  bam;  and  there  he  had  entreated  their 
prayers  for  his  only  child ;  and,  then  and  there,  he  had  told 
them  of  hi^  present  incapacity  for  thought  about  any  other 
thing  in  Una  world  but  his  Uttle  daughter,  lying  nigh  unto 
death,  and  he  had  asked  them  to  go  on  with  their  daily 
labours  as  best  they  could,  without  his  direction.  So,  as 
I  say,  these  honest  men  did  their  work  to  the  best  of  their 
abihty ;  but  they  slouched  along  with  sad  and  earful  faces, 
comijQg  one  by  one  in  the  dim  mornings  to  ask  news  of  the 
sorrow  that  overshadowed  the  house,  and  receiving  Betty's 
inteUigence,  always  rather  darkened  by  passing  through  her 
mind,  with  slow  shakes  of  the  head,  and  a  dull  wistfulness 
of  sympathy.  But,  poor  fellows,  they  were  hardly  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  hasty  messages ;  and  here  my  poor  services 
came  in.  One  time,  I  was  to  ride  hard  to  Sir  William 
Bentinok's,  and  petition  for  ice  out  of  his  ice-house,  td^Mj 
on  Phillis's  head.  Another,  it  was  to  Eltham  I  must  go,  by 
train,  horse,  anyhow^  and  bid  the  doctor  there  come  for  a 
consultation ;  for  fresh  symptoms  bad  appeared,  which  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Hornby,  considered  unfavourable.  Many  an  hour 
have  I  sate  on  the  window-seat,  half-way  up  the  stairs,  close 
by  the  old  clock,  listening  in  the  hot  stillness  of  the  house 
for  the  sounds  in  the  sickrroom.  The  minister  and  I  met 
often,  but  spoke  together  seldom.  He  looked  so  old — so 
old  I  He  shared  the  nursing  with  his  wife ;  the  strength 
that  was  needed  seemed  to  be  given  to  them  both  in  that 
day.     They  required  no  one  else  about  their  child.     Every 
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office  about  her  was  saored  k>  ihem ;  even  BeUy  only  went 
into  the  4KX>m  for  the  most  necessary  purposes.  Once  I  saw 
Phillis  through  the  open  door ;  her  pretty  golden  hair  had 
been  cat  off  long  before ;  her  head  was  covered  with  wet 
cloths,  and  she  was  moying  it  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  pillow,  with  weary,  never-ending  motion,  her  poor  eyes 
shut,  trying  in  the  old-accustomed  way  to  croon  out  a  hymn 
tone,  but  perpetually  breaking  it  up  into  moans  of  pain. 
Her  mother  sate  by  her,  tearless,  changing  the  cloths  upon 
her  head  with  patirait  solicitude.  I  did  not  see  the  minister 
at  first;  but  there  he  was,  in  a  dark  comer,  down  upon  his 
knees,  his  hands  clasped  together  in  passionate  prayer. 
Then  the  door  shut,  and  I  saw  no  more. 

One  day  he  was  wanted;  and  I  had  to  summon  him. 
Brother  Eobinson  and  another  minister,  hearing  of  his 
'trial",  had  come  to  see  him.  I  told  him  this  upon  the 
stiair-landing  in  a  whisper.     He  was  strangely  troubled. 

''  They  will  want  me  to  lay  bare  my  heart.  I  cannot  do  it. 
Paul,  stay  with  me !  They  mean  well ;  but  as  for  spiritual  help 
at  such  a  time — it  is  God  only,  God  only,  who  can  give  it." 

So  I  went  in  with  him.  They  were  two  ministers  from 
the  neighbourhood ;  both  older  than  Ebenezer  Holman,  but 
evidently  inferior  to  him  in  education  and  worldly  position. 
I  thought  they  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  an  intruder ;  but, 
remembering  the  minister's  words,  I  held  my  ground,  and 
took  up  one  of  poor  Phillis's  books  (of  which  I  could  not 
read  a  word)  to  have  an  ostensible  occupation.  Presently 
I  was  asked  to  "  engage  in  prayer  ** ;  and  we  all  knelt  down. 
Brother  Eobinson  ''  leading,"  and  quoting  largely,  as  I  re- 
member, from  the  Book  of  Job.  He  seemed  to  take  for  his 
text,  if  texts  are  ever  taken  for  prayers,  "  Behold,  thou  hast 
instructed  many ;  but  now  it  is  come  upon  thee,  and  thou 
faintest ;  it  toucheth  thee,  and  thou  s^  troubled."  When  we 
others  rose  up,  the  minister  continued  for  some  minutei^  on 
his  knees.  Then  he  too  got  up,  and  stood  facing  us,  for  a 
moment,  before  we  all  sate  down  in  conclave.  After  a  pause 
Bobinson  began — 
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"  We  grieve  for  you,  Brother  Holman,  for  yoiir  trouble  is 
great.  But  we  would  fain  have  you  remember  you:  are  as  a 
light  set  on  a  hill ;  and  the  congregations  aire  looking  at  you 
with  watchful  eyes.  We  have  been  talking  as  we  dame  along 
on  the  two  duties  required  of  yOu  in  this  strait,  Brother 
Hodgson  and  me.  And  we  have  resolved  to  exhort  you  on 
these  two  pmnts.  First,  God  has  givein  you  the  opportunity 
of  showing  forth  an  example  of  resignation."  '  Poor  Mr. 
Holman  visibly  winced  at  this  word.  I  could  fancy"  how  he 
had  tossed  aside  such  brotherly  preachings  in  his  happier 
moments ;  but  now  his  whole  system  was  unstrtmg,  and 
"resignation"  seemed  a  term  which  presupposed  that  the 
dreaded  misery  of  losing  Phillis  was  inevitable.  But  goocl, 
stupid  Mr.  Eobinson  went  on.  "  We  hear  on 'all  sides  that 
there  are  scarce  any  hopes  of  your  child's  recovery ;  and  it 
may  be  well  to  bring  you  to  mind  of  Abraham ;  and  how  he 
was  willing  to  Mil  his  only  child  when  the  Lord  commanded. 
Take  example  by  him,  Brother  Holman.  Let  us  hear  you 
say,  *  The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away.  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I '  " 

There  was  a  pause  of  expectancy.  I  verily  believe  the 
minister  tried  to  feel  it;  but  he  could  not.  Heairt  of  flesh 
was  too  strong.     Heart  of  stone  he  had  not. 

**  I  will  say  it  to  my  bod,  when  He  gives  me  strength — 
when  the  day  cOmiBS,"  He  spoke  at  last. 

The  other  two  looked  at  each  other,' and  shook  their 
heads.  I  think  th^  reluctance  to  answer  as  they  wished  was 
not  quite  unexpected.  The  minister  went  on :  "  There  are 
hopes  yet,"  he  said,  as  if  to  himself.  "  God  has  given  me  a 
great  heart  for  hoping,  and  I  will  not  look  forward  beyond 
the  hour."  Then,  turning  more  to  them,  and  speaking  louder, 
he  added:  "Brethren,  God  will  strengthen  •  me  when  the 
time  comes,  when  such  resignation  as  you  speak  of  is  needed. 
Till  then  I  cannot  feel  it ;  and  what  I  do  not  feel  I  will  not 
express.  Using  words  as  if  they  were  a  charm."  He  was 
getting  chafed,  I  could  see. 

He  had  rather  put  them  out  by  these  speeches  of  his ;  but 
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after  a  shori  time  and  some  move  shakes  of  the  head,  Bohin* 
son  began  again — 

'*  Seoondly,  we  would  ha?e  yon  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
rod,  and  ask  yonrsell  for  what  sins  this  trial  has  been  laid 
upon  yon :  whether  you  may  not  have  been  too  much  given 
np  to  your  fami  and  your  oattle ;  whether  this  worid's  learn* 
ing  has  not  puflEed  you  up  to  vain  oonoeit  and  neglect  of  the 
things  of  God ;  whether  you  have  not  made  an  idol  of  your 
daughter?" 

"  I  cannot  answer — ^I  will  not  answer  I "  exclaimed  the 
minister.  *'  My  sins  I  confess  to  Ood.  But  if  they  were 
scaiiet— and  they  are  so  in  His  sight/'  he  added  humbly — 
"  I  hold  with  Ofaffist  that  aflBictions  are  not  sent  by  God  in 
wrath  as  penalties  for  sin." 

''  Is  that  orthodox,  Brother  Bobinson  ?  "  asked  the  tUrd 
minister,  in  a  deferential  tone  of  inquiry. 

Despite  the  minister's  injunction  not  to  leave  him,  I 
thought  matters  were  getting  so  serious  that  a  little  homely 
interruption  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  my  continued 
presence,  and  I  went  round  to  the  kitchen  to  ask  for  Betty's 
hdp. 

"  'Od  rot  'em !  "  Said  she ;  ''  they're  alwajm  a*conung  at 
inconvenient  times;  and  they  have  such  hearty  appetites, 
they'll  make  nothing  of  what  would  have  served  master  and 
you  since  our  poor  lass  has  been  ill.  I've  but  a  bit  of  ocM 
beef  in  th'  house ;  but  I'll  do  some  ham  and  eggs,  ahd  that  'U 
rout  'em  from  worrying  the  miniibter.  They're  a  deal  quieter 
after  they've  had  their  victual.  Last  time  as  old  Bobinson 
came,  he  was  very  reprehensible  upon  master's  learning,' 
which  he  couldn't  compass  to  save  his  life,  so  he  needn't 
have  been  af eared  of  that  tebdptation;  and  used  words  long 
enough  to  have  knocked  a'  body  down;  but  after  nie  and 
missus  bad  given  him  his  fill  of  victual,  and  he'd  had  some 
good  ale  and  a  pipe,  he  spoke  just  like  any  other  man,  and 
could  crack  a  joke  with  me." 

Their  visit  was  the  only  break  in  the  long  weary  days  and 
iiights.    I  do  not  mean  that  no  other  inquiries  were  made. 
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I  believe  that  all  the  neighbours  hung  about  the  place  daily, 
till  they  could  learn  from  some  out-comer  how  Phillis  Hol- 
man  was.  But  they  knew  better  than  to  come  up  to  the 
house;  for  the  August  weather  was  so  hot  that  every  door 
and  window  was  kept  constantly  open,  and  the  least  sotmd 
outside  penetrated  all  through.  I  am  sure  the  oooks  and 
hens  had  a  sad  time  of  it ;  for  Betty  drove  them  all  into  an 
empty  bam,  and  kept  them  fastened  up  in  t^e  dark  for  several 
days,  with  very  little  effect  as  regarded  their  crowing  and 
dacking;  At  length  came- a  sleep  which  was  the  crisis,  and 
from  which  she  wakened  up  with  a  new  faint  life.  Her 
slumber  had  lasted  many,  many  hours.  We  scarcely  dared 
to  breathe  or  move  during  the  time ;  we  had  striven  to  hope 
so  long,  that  we  were  sick  at  heart,  and  durst  not  trust  in 
the  favourable  signs :  the  even  breathing,  the  moistened  skin, 
the  slight  return  of  delicate  colour  into  the  pale,  wan  lips. 
I  recollect  stealing  out  that  evening  in  the  dusk,  and  wander- 
ing down  the  grassy  lane,  under  tiie  shadow  of  the  over-arch- 
ing elms  to  the  little  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the 
lane  to  the  Hope  Farm  joined  another  road  to  Hornby.  On 
the  low  parapet  of  that  bridge  I  found  Timothy  Cooper,  the 
stupidi  half-witted  labourer,  sitting,  idly  throwing  bits  of 
mortar;  into  the  brook  below.  He  just  looked  up  at  me  as  I 
came  near,  but  gave  me  no  greeting,  either  by  word  or  gesture. 
He  had  generally  made  some  sign  of  recognition  to  me ;  but 
this  time  I  thought  he  was  sullen  at  being  dismissed.  Never- 
theless, I  felt  as  if  it  would  be  a  reUef  to  talk  a  little  to  some 
one,  and  I  sate  down  by  him.  While  I  was  thinking  how  to 
begin,  he  yawned  wearily. 

"  You  are  tured,  Tim,"  said  I. 

"  Ay,"  said  he.    "  But  I  reckon  I  may  go  home  now." 

**  Have  you  been  sitting  here  long  ?  " 

**  Welly  all  day  long.    Leastways  sin'  seven  i'  th'  mom- 
mg. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"  Nought." 

"  Why  have  you  been  sitting  here,  then  ?  " 
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''  T  keep  oaris  oft"  He  was  up  now,  siretohing  himself, 
and  shaking  his  lobberiy  limbs. 

"CartsI  whatoarte?" 

"  Carte  as  might  ha'  wakened  yon  wench  I  It's  Hornby 
market-day.  I  reckon  yo'ie  no  better  nor  a  half-wit  your- 
sel'."  He  oooked  his  eye  at  me,  as  if  he  were  gauging  my 
inteUeoi 

"And  have  you  been  dtting  here  all  day  to  keep  the 
lane  quiet?" 

"Ay.  I've  nought  else  to  do.  Th'  minister  has  turned 
me  adr^    Have  yo'  heard  how  th'  lass  is  faring  to-night?  " 

"They  hope  she'll  waken  better  for  this  long  sleep. 
Good-night  to  you,  and  God  bless  you,  Timothy ! "  said  L 

He  scaroely  took  any  notice  of  my  words,  as  he  lumbered 
across  a  stile  that  led  to  his  cottage.  Presently,  I  went  home 
to  the  farm.  PhilUs  had  stiired,  had  spoken  two  or  three 
faint  words.  Her  mother  was  with  her,  dropping  nourish* 
ment  into  her  scarce  conscious  mouth.  The  rest  of  the 
household  were  simimoned  to  evening  prayer,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  days.  It  was  a  return  to  the  daily  habits  of 
happiness  and  health.  But  in  these  silent  days  our  very 
lives  had  been  an  unspoken  prayer.  Now,  we  met  m  the 
house-place,  and  looked  at  each  other  with  strange  recognition 
of  the  thankfulness  on  all  our  faces.  We  knelt  down ;  we 
waited  for  the  minister's  voice.  He  did  not  begin  as  usual. 
He  could  not;  he  was  choking.  Presently  we  heard  the 
strong  man's  sob.  Then  old  John  turned  round  on  his 
knees,  and  said — 

"  Minister,  I  reckon  we  have  blessed  the  Lord  wi'  all  our 
souls  though  we've  ne'er  talked  about  it;  and  maybe  Hell 
not  need  spoken  words  this  night.  God  bless  us  all,  and 
keep  our  Phillis  safe  from  harm  I     Amen." 

Old  John's  impromptu  prayer  was  all  we  had  that  night. 

"  Our  Phillis,"  as  he  had  called  her,  grew  better  day  by 
day  from  that  time.  Not  quickly;  I  sometimes  grew  de- 
sponding, and  feared  that  she  would  never  be  what  she  had 
been  before ;  no  m<»:e  she  has,  in  son^e  ways. 
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I  seized  an  early  opportunity  to  tell  ihe  minister  about 
Timothy  Cooper's  misolicited  watch  on  the  bridge  during  the 
long  summer's  day. 

^  6od  forghre  me !  "said!  the  nsinistet.  ''I  have  been  too 
proud  in  lUy  own  conceit.  The  first  steps  I  Ikke  out  of  this 
house  shall  be  to  Cooper's  cottage." 

I  need  hardly  say  Timothy  was  reinstated  in  his  place  on 
the  farm<;  a&id  I  have  often  since  admired  the  patidnoe  with 
which  his  master  tried  to  teach  him  how  to  do  the  easy  week 
which  was'  heiiceforward  carefully  adjilsted  to  his  capacity. 

Phillis  was  carried  downsta^irs,  and  lay  for  hour  after 
hour  quite  silent  on  the  great  sofa,  drawn  up  under  the 
windows  of  the  house-place.  She  seemed  always  the  same— ^ 
gentie;  quiet,  and  sad.  Her  energy  did  not  return  with  her 
bodily  strength.  It  was  sometimes  pitifid  to  see  her  parents' 
vain  endeavours  to  rouse  her  to  iiiterest.  One  day  the 
minister  brought  her  a  set  of  blue  ribbons,  reminding  her 
with  a  tender  smile  of  a  former  conversation,  in  which  she 
had  owned  to  a  love  of  such  feniinine  vanities.  She  spoke 
gratefully  to  him ;  but;  when  he  was  gone,  she  laid  them  on 
one  side,  and  languidly  shut  her  eyes.  Another  time  I  saw 
her  mol^er  bring  her  the  Latin  and  Italian  books  that  she 
had  been  so  fond  of  before  her  illness — or,  rather,  before 
Holdsworth  had  gone  away.  That  was  worst  of  all.  She 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  cried  as  B6(m  as  her  mother's 
back  was  turned.  Betty  was  laying  the  cloth  fofr  'the  early 
dinner.    Hier  sharp  eyes  Saw  the  state  of  the  case. 

"  Now,  Phillis  1  *'  said  she,  coming  up  to  the  sofa ;  "  we 
ha'  done  a'  we  can  for  you,  and  th'  doctors  has  done  a'  they 
can  for  you,  and  I  think  the  Lord  has  done  a'  He  can  for 
you,  and  more  than  you  deserve,  too,  if  you  don't  do  some- 
thing for  yourself.  If  I  werie  you,  I'd  rise  up  and 'snuff  the 
moon,  sooner  than  break  yout  father's  and  your  mother's 
hearts  wi'  watching  and  ^waiting,  till  it  pleases  you  t6  fight 
your  own  way  back  to  cheerfulness.  There,  I  never  favoured 
long  preachings,  and  I've  said  my  say."* 

A  day  or  two  after,  Phillis  asked  me,  when  we  were  alone^ 
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if  I  thought  my  father  and  mother  would  allow  her  to  go  and 
stay  with  them  for  a  couple  of  months.  She  blushed  a  Uttle, 
as  she  faltered  out  her  wish  for  change  of  thought  and  scene. 
"  Only  for  a  short  time,  Paul  I  Then — ^we  will  go  hack  to 
the  peace  of  the  old  days.  I  know  we  shall ;  I  can,  and  I 
wiU!" 
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OHAPTEE  I 

In  the  year  1691,  Lois  Barclay  stood  on  a  little  wooden  pier, 
steadying  herself  on  the^stable  land,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as,  eight  or  nine  weeks  ago,  she  had  tried  to  steady 
herself  on  the  deck  of  the  rocking  ship  which  had  carried 
her  across  from  Old  to  New  England.  It  seemed  as  strange 
now  to  be  on  soUd  earth  as  it  had  been,  not  long  ago,  to  be 
rocked  by  the  sea  both  by  day  and  by  night ;  andihaai^_Qct 
of  Jbhe^land  was  equally  Strang?.  The  forests  which  showed 
in  the  distance  all  around,  and  which,  in  truth,  were  not 
very  far  from  the  wooden  houses  forming  the  town  of  Boston, 
were  of  different  shades  of  green,  and  different,  too,  in  shape 
of  outline  to  those  which  Lois  Barclay  knew  well  in  her  old 
home  in  Warwickshire.  Her  heart  sank  a  little  as  she  stood 
alone,  waiting  for  the  captain  of  the  good  ship  Bedemption^ 
the  kind,  rough  old  sailor,  who  was  her  only  knownTSend 
in  this  unknown  continent.  Captain  Holdemesse  was  busy, 
however,  as  she  saw,  and  it  would  probably  be  some  time 
before  he  would  be  ready  to  attend  to  her ;  so  Lois  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  casks  that  lay  about,  and  wrapped  her  grey 
duffle  cloak  tight  around  her,  and  sheltered  herself  under  her 
hood,  as  well  as  might  be,  from  the  piercing  wind,  which 
seemed  to  follow  those  whom  it  had  tyrannised'ovef  at  sea 
with  a  dogged  wish  of  still  tormenting  them  on  land.  Very 
patiently  did  Lois  sit  there,  although  she  was  weary,  and 
shivering  with  cold ;  for  the  day  was  severe  for  May,  and 
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the  Beden^pHm,  with  store  of  neoeasaries  and  comforts  for 
the  Puiitan  odonists  of  New  England,  was  the  Qurliest  ship 
that  had  ventured  aeross  the  seas. 

How  Gonld  Lois  help  thinking  of  the  past,  and  speonlat- 
ingon  tl^JatauBras  she  sat  on  Boston  pier,  at  this  breathing* 
time  at  her  life?  In  the  dim  sea  mist  whieh  she  gased 
upon  with  aching  eyes  (filled,  against  her  will,  with  tears, 
from  time  to  time),  there  rose  the  little  village  ohorch  of 
Barford  (not  three  miles  from  Warwick — ^you  may  see  it 
yet),  where  her  father  had  preached  ever  since  1661,  long 
before  she  was  bom«  He  and  her  mother  both  lay  dead  in 
Barford  chnrchyard;  and  the  old  low  grey  church  could 
hardly  come  before  her  vision  without  her  seeing  the  old 
parsonage  too,  the  cottage  covered  with  Anstrian- roses  and 
yellow  jessamine,  where  she  had  been  bom,  sole  child  of 
parents  alreajy  ^^^  j}^^  ^^^  psmSi  pf  youth.  'She  saw  the 
path,  not  a  hundred  yards  long,  from  the  parsonage  to  the 
vestry  door:  that  path  which  her  father  trod  daily;  for 
the  vestry  was  his  study,  and  the  sanctum  where  he  pored 
over  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  Fathers,  and  compared 
their  precepts  with  those  of  the  authorities  of  the  Anglican 
Church  of  that  day — the  day  of  the  later  Stuarts ;  for  Barford 
Parsonage,  at  that  time,  scarcely'exeeeded  in  size  and  dignity 
the  cottages  by  which  it  was  surrounded :  it  only  ccmtained 
three  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  wa^  but  two  sto]re3rs  high.  On 
the  first  or  ground-floor,  were  the  parlour,  kitchen,  and,  back- 
er working-kitchen ;  upstairs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay's  room, 
that  belonging  to  Loi3,  and  the  maid-servadit's  room*  .  If  a 
guest  came,  Lois  left  her  own  chamber,  and  Bhare4.  old 
Glemence's  bed.  But  those  days  were  over.  Never  more 
should  Lois  see  father  or  mother  on.  earth ;  they  slept,  calm 
and  still,  in  Barford  ch]archyaid,.  careless  of  what  became  of 
their  ^phaoufihild,  as  far  as  earthly  manifestations  of  care 
or  love  went.  And  Clemence  lay  there  too,  bound  down 
in  her  g^ssy  bed  by  withes  of  the  briar-rose,  which  Lois, 
had  tramed  over  those  three  precious  graves  before  leaving 
England  for  ever. 
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There  were  Bome  who  would  isin  have  kept  her  there ; 
one  who  swore  in  his  heart  a  great  oath  unto  the  Lord 'that 
he  would  seek  her,  sooner  or  later,  if  she  was  still  upon  the 
eartti.  But  he  wa$  th6  jHr^h^JI^JTl  »"^  <^^lL.^fi^^^  l^h^'M)*)^^^ 
J^aSjV  whose  mill  stood  by  the  Avon  side  in  the  grassy  Bar- 
ford  meadoWs ;  and  his  father  looked  higheif  for  hiim  than  the 
penniless  daughter  of  Parson  Barclay  (so  low  were  cleigy- 
men  esteemed  in  those  days!);  and  the  very- suspicion  of 
Hugh  Lucy's  attachment  to  Loi^  Barclay  mstde  his  parents 
think  it  n^oro  (prudeni/ not ;^^^^  t^  orphan. a.  home, 

although  none  oiiher  of  Vhe  parishioners  bad  the  meatis,  even 
if  they  had  ihe  will,  to  do  so.  » 

So  Lois  swallowed  her  tears  down  tiH  the  time  came  for 
crying,  and  acted  upon  her  mother's  words-^ 

"  Lois,  thy  father  is  dead  of  this  terrible  fever,  and  I  am 
d3^ng.  Nay,  it  is  so ;  though  I  am  easier  irom  pain  for  these 
few  hours,  the  iLord  be  praised!  TJi®  cruel  men  of  the 
Cotomonwealth  have  left  thee  very  friendless.  Thy  father's 
only  brother  was  shot  down  at  Edgehill.  I,  too,  have  a 
brother,  though  thou  hast  never  heard  -me  speak  of  him,  for 
he  w^as  a  scMsmatic ;  and  thy  father  and  nie  had  words,  and 
he  left  for  that  new  country  beyond  the  seas,  without  ever 
saying  farewetl  to  lisl  But  Ealph  was  a  kind=  lad  until  he 
took  up  these  new-fangled  notions;  and  for  the  old  days' 
sake  he  will  take  thee  in^a^d  love  thee  as  a  child,  and  place 
thiee  a/mong  his  childrett.i  '  Blood  is  thicker  than  witer. 
Write  to  him  as  soon  as  I  am  gone— *f6r,  Lois,  I  am  going ; 
and  I  bless  the  Lord  that  has  l6tten  me  join  my  husbtod 
again  so  soon."  Such  was  the  selfishness  of  conjugai  love ; 
she  thought  little  of  Lois's  desolation  in  comparison  with  her 
rejoicing  over  her  speedy  reunion  with  her  dead  hiisband! 
**  Write  to  thiile  uncle,  Ralph  Hickson,  Salem,  New  En^jtod 
(put  it  down,  child,  on  thy  tablets),  and  say  that  I,  Henrietta 
Barday,  (^atge.Jhiin,  for  the  sake  of  all  he  holds  dear  in 
heaven  or  on  earth — ^for  his  ^salvation's  feake,'  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  th^  old  home  at  Lester  Bridge— for  iihe  sake  of 
the  father  and  mother  that  gave  us  birth,  aS  well  as*  for  the 
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sake  of  the  six  little  children  who  lie  dead  between  him  and 
me — ^that  he  take  thee  into  his  home  as  if  thou  wert  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  as  indeed  thou  art.  Be  has  a  wife  and 
children  of  his  own,  and  no  one  need  fear  having  thee,  my 
Lois,  my  darling,  my  baby,  among  his  household.  O  Lois, 
would  that  tfaoa  wert  dying  with  me  1  The  thought  of  thee 
makes  death  sore  I "  Lois  comforted  her  mother  more  than 
harself,  poor  child,  by  promisee  to  obey  her  dying  wishes 
to  the  letter,  and  by  expressing  hopes  she  dared  not  feel  of 
her  ancle's  kindness. 

"  Promise  me  " — the  dying  woman's  breath  came  harder 
and  harder — ''  that  thon  wilt  go  at  once.  The  money  our 
goods  win  bring — the  letter  thy  father  wrote  to  Captain 
Holdemesse,  his  c^  schoolfellow — thou  knoweet  all  I  would 
say — my  Lois^  God  bless  thee  t  " 

Solemnly  did  Lois  promise ;  strictly  she  kept  her  word. 
Itj^^8jLlLihg_more  easy,  for  Hugh  Lucy  met  her,  and  told 
her,  in  one  great  burst  of  love,  of  his  passionate  attachment, 
his  vehement  struggles  with  Lis  Jather,  his  impotence  at 
iffesent,  his  hopes  and  resoJ^^S^for  the  future.  And,  inter- 
mingled, with,  all-ibis,  4^e  such  outrageous  threats  and 
expressions  of  tmcontrolfed  vehemence,  that  Lois  felt  that  in 
Bailord  she  must  not  linger  to  be  a  cause  of  desperate 
quarrel  between  father  and  son,  while  her  absence  might 
soften  down  matters,  so  that  dther  the  rich  old  miller  might 
relent,  or— ^and  her  heart  ached  to  think  of  the  other  possi- 
bility— Hugh's  love  might  coed,  and  the  dear  playfellow  of 
'ES^ childhood  learn  to  forget.  If  not — if  Hu^  were  to  be 
trusted  in  one  tithe  of  what  he  said — Qod  might  permit  him 
to  fulfil  his  resolve  of  coming  to  seek  her  out,  before  many 
years  were  over.  It  was  all  in  God's  hands ;  and  that  was 
best,  thought  Lbis  Barclay. 

She  was  aroused  out  of  her  trance  of  recollections  by 
Captain  Holdemesse,  who,  having  done  all  that  was  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of  orders  and  directions  to  his  mate,  how 
came  up  to  her,  and,  praiaing-her  f  or-her  .qiiiet  patience,  told 
her  that  he  would  now  take  her  to  the  Widow  Smith's,  a 
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decent  kind  of  house,  where  he  and  many  other  sailors  of 
the  better  order  were  in  the  habit  of  lodging  during  their 
stay  on  the  New  England  shores.  Widow  Smith,  he  said, 
had  a  parlour  for  herself  and  her  daughters,  in  which  Lois 
might  sit,  while  he  went  about  the  business  that,  as  he  had 
told  her,  would  detain  him  in  Boston  for  a  day  or  two, 
before  he  could  accompany  her  to  her  uncle's  at  Salan.  All 
this  had  been  to  a  certain  degree  arranged  on  ship-board ; 
but  Captain  Holdemesse,  for  want  of  anything  else  that  he 
could  think  of  to  talk  about,  recapitulated  it,  as  he  and  Lois 
walked  along.  It  was  his  way  of  showing  sympathy  with 
the  emotion  that  made  her  grey  eyes  full  of  tears,  as  she 
started  up  from  the  pier  at  the  sound  of  his  yoice.  In  his 
heart  he  said,  "  Poor  wench  I  poor  wench!  it's  a  strange 
land  to  her,  and  they  are  all  strange  folks,  and,  I  reckon,  she 
will  be  feeling  desolate.  I'll  try  and  cheer  her  up."  So  he 
talked  on  tihmit  hard  fantn^  connected  with  the  life  jthat  lay 
b^re  her,  until  they  reached  Widow  Smith's ;  and  perhaga 
Lois  was  more  brightened  by  this  iitylai^f-ConyersatiOTij^  and 
the  new  ideas  it  presented  to  her,  thaEL^ahe^woidd'haye  been 
by  J^LejfiiidfiiBst  jiKuafta^^^ 

"They  are  a  queer  set^  thesc>  New  Englanders,"  said 
Captain  Holdemesse.  "They  are  rare  chttpg  for^ptayin^; 
down  on  their  knees  at  every  turn  of  their  life.  Polk  are 
none  so  Jtmsy^in  a  new  country,  else  they  would  Have  to 
pray  like^mg^jgitb  a  *  JoJaoyll.on  each  side  of  ^EogLpjayer, 
an(la  r(;g0ia.jcaitting  like  my  handr  Yon  pilot  was 

for  calling  us  all  to  thanksgiving  for  a  good  voyage,  and 
lucky  escape  from  the  pirates ;  but  I  said  I  always  put  up 
my  thanks  on  dry  land,  after  I  had  got  my  ship  into  harbour. 
The  French  colonists,  too,  are  vowing  vengeance  for  the 
expedition  against  Canada,  and  the  people  here  are  raging 
like  heathens — at  leasts  as  like  as  godly  folk  can  be^for  the 
loss  of  their  charter.  All  that  is  the  news  the  pilot  told  me  ; 
for,  for  all  he  wanted  us  to  be  thanksgiving  instead  of  casting 
the  lead,  he  was  as  down  in  the  mouth  as  could  be  about  the 
state  of  the  country.     But  here  we  are  at  Widow  Smith's  I 
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Now,  cheer  up,  and  show  the  godly  a  pretty  smiliiig 
Warwiokshiie  lass ! " 

Anybody  would  have  smiled  at  Widow  Smith's  greeting. 
She  was  a  comely,  motherly  woman,  dressed  in  the  primmest 
fashion  in  vogue  twenty  years  before  in  England,  among  the 
class  to  which  she  belonged.  Bat,  somehow,  her  pleasant 
face  gave  the  lie  to  her  dress ;  were  it  as  brown  and  sober- 
colonred  as  conld  be,  folk  remembered  it  bright  and  cheerful, 
because  it  was  a  part  at  Widow  Smith  herself. 

She  kissed  Lois  on  both  cheeks,  before  she  rightly  under- 
stood who  the  stranger  maiden  was,  ojily.hefianflfi  jhe  was  a 
stranger  and  looked  sad  and  foriom ;  uid  then  she  kissed 
her  3§;alh,l)ecause  Captain  Holdemesse  commended  her  to 
the  widow's  good  offices.  And  so  she  led  Lds  by  the  hand 
into  her  rough,  substantial  log-house,  over  the  door  of  which 
hung  a  great  bough  of  a  tree,  by  way  of  sign  of  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  horse.  Yet  not  aQ  men  were  zeceiTed  by 
Widow  Smith.__TQ.jpme_8he^'c^  be  as  cold  and  reserved 
as"ni^.-l^§t-^^^J^  ^^  inquiries  save  one — ^where  else  they 
could  find  accommodation  ?  To  this  question  she  would  give 
a  ready  aiiswer,  and  speed  the  unwelcome  guest  on  his  way. 
Widow  Smith  was  guided  in  these  matters  Ijy  instinct :  one 
glance  at  a  man's. faca.Jkpl(i.  her  whether  or  not  she  chose  to 
have  him  as  an  inmate  of  the  same  house  as  her  daughters ; 
anc[  her  proinptness  oT  tlecision  'in  these  matters  gave  her 
manner^ kind  of  authority,  which. ^ no  one'BkeCto  diaobBy, 
especially  as  sEe  luid  stalwart  neighbours  within  call  to  back 
her,  if  her  assumed:  deafness  in  the  first  instance,  and  her 
voice  and  gesture  in  the  second,  were  not  enough  to  give  the 
would-be  guest  his  dismissal.  Widow  Smith  chose  her 
customers  merely  by  their  physical  aspect ;  not  one  whit 
with  regard  to  their  apparent  worldly  circumstan@s.  Those 
who  had  been  staying  at  heiTEouse  once  always  came  again ; 
for  she  had  the  knack  of  making  every  one  beneath  her  roof 
comfortable  and  at  his  ease.  Her  daughters,  Prudence  and 
Hester,  had  somewhat  of  their  mother's  gifts,  but  not  in 
such  perfection.    They  reasoned  a  lit^  upon  a  stranger's 
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appearance,  inBtead  of  knowing  at  the  first  moment  whether 
they  liked  him  or  no;  they  noticed  the  indication^  of  his 
clothes,  the  quality  and  cut  thereof,  as  telling  somewhat  of 
liis  station  in  society;  they  were  more  reserved;  they  hesi- 
tated more  than  their  mother;  they  had  not  her  pronipt 
authority,  her  happy  power.  Their  bread  was  not  so  light ; 
their .  cmam  went:  sometimes  to  sleep,  when  it  should  have 
been  turning  into  butter;  their  hams  were  not  always  "  just 
like  the  hams  of  the  old  country"-;  as  their  mother's  were 
invariably  pronounced  to  be — ^yet  they  were  good,  orderly, 
kindly  girls,  and  rose  and  greeted  Lois  with  a  friendly  sfaafce 
of  the  hand/ as  their  mother,  with  her  arm  round  the 
stranger's. waist,  led  her  intoi  the  private  room  which  she 
called  her  parlour.  The  aspect  of  this  room  was  strange  in 
the  English  girl's  eyes.  The  logs  of  whieh  the  house  was 
built  showed  here  and  there  through  the  mud-plaster, 
although  before  both  plaster  and  logs  were  hung  the  skins 
of  many  curious  animals — skigLg,  presented  to  the  widow  by 
many  a  trader  of  her  acquaintance,  just  ai^  her  sailor-guests 
brought  her  another  description  of  gifts--«J;iells^~atiingd  of 
wampum-beads,  sea-,hirda'-^g»,-and  presents  from  the.  old 
country.  The  room  was  more  hke  a  small  museum  of 
I  natural  history  of  these  days  than  a  parlour ;  and  it  had  a 
/  straiigej'pSuliar,  but  not  unpleasant  smell  about  it,  neutra-. 
I  Used  in  some  degree  by  the  smoke  from  the  enormous  trunk 
of  pinewood  which  smouldered  on  the  hearth. 

The  instant  their  mother  told  them  that  Captain  Holder- 
nesse  was  in  the  outer  room,  the  girls  began  putting  away 
their  spinning-^wheel  and  knitting  needles,  Bind  preparing  for 
a  meal  of-  some  kind ;  what  meal,  Lois^  sitting  th^e  and 
unconsciously  watching,  could  hardly  tell.  First,  dough  was 
set  to.  rise  for  cakes ;  t^en  came  out  of  a  comer-cupboard — 
a  present  from  England — an  enormous  square  bottle  of 
a  cordial  called  Qold-Wasser;  next,  a  mill  for  grinding 
chocolate — a  rare,  unusual  treat  anywhere  at  that  time; 
then  a  great  Cheshire  cheese.  Three  venison-steaks  were 
cut  ready  for  broiling,  fat  cold  pork  sliced  up  and  treacle 
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pooled  over  it ;  a  great  pie,  flomethiog  like  a  minoe-pie,  bat 
which  the  daughters  spoke  of  with  honoor  as  the  **  punken- 
pe,"  freeh  and  satt-fish  brandered,  oysters  oooked  in  various 
ways.  Lois  wondered  where  would  be  the  end  of  the  pco- 
visicms  for  hospitably  reoeiving  the  strangers  from  the  old 
ooontry.  At  length  everything  was  plaoed  on  the  table,  the 
hot  food  smoking;  but^all  was  cool,  not  to  say  cold,  before 
Elder  BGftwkins  (an  old  neighbour  of  much  repute  and-stsnd* 
ing,  wiio  hadl)e6n  invited  in  by  Widow  Smith  to  hear  the 
news)  had  finished  hiajasftfifi,  into  ifdiifib  ^fts  embodied 
tbanksgiviny;  for  the  fast,  and  prayers  for  the  future,  lives 
of  every  individual  present, "adiftpt^  to  their  several  cases, 
as  IhrnPT^ftg^elder  "cQulj'  guess  at  them  from  appearances. 
nuEr'pace^might  not  have  ended  so  soon  as  it  did,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  somewhat  impatient  drumming_of  his  knife* 
handle  on  tbe  table,  with  whichTlaptarn  Holdemesse  accom- 
panied the  latter  half  of  the  elder's  words. 

When  they  first  sat  down  to  tiieir  meal,  all  were  too 
hungry  for  much  talking ;  but,  as  their  a^^tites  dinunished, 
their  curiosity  increased,  and  there  was  much  to  be  told  and 
heard  on  both  sides.  With  all  the  Enghsh  inteUigence  Lois 
was,  of  coarse,  well  acquainted ;  but  she  Ustened  with  natural 
attention  to  all  that  was  said  about  &e  new  country,  and  the 
new  pec^Ie  among  whom  she  had  come  to  hve.  H^  father 
had  been  a  Jacobite,  as  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  were 
beginning  at  this  time  to  be  called.  His  flkther,  again,  had 
been  a  follower  of  Archbishop  Laud;  so  Lois  had  hitherto 
Kftftijijjfcjjjp  f>f  tbft  ^nypTff^Mffn,  ^^nr'  «^Ap,  Uttle  of  tiie  ways 
ofjato  PwraaMn.-Eldcir  Hawkins  was  one  nf  the  stricteBt  of 
the  staid},  and  evidently  his  presence  kept  the  two  daughters 
of  the  house  ocdBiderably  in  awe.  But  the  widow  herself 
was  a  privileged  person ;  her  known  goodness  of  heart  (the 
^ects  of  l^hich  had  been  experienced  by  many)  gave  her 
the  liberty^  6f  speech  which  was  tacitly  denied  to  many, 
Tinder  penalty  of>  being  esteemed  ungodly,  if  they  infrmged 
certain  conventionid  limits.  And  Cajtoin  Holdemesse  and 
his  mate  spoke-  out  their  minds,  let  who  would  be  'present; 
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So  that,  on  this  first  landing  in  New  England,  Lois  was,  as 
it  were,  gently  let  jia^m  into  the  midst  of  the  Puritan  peou- 
Uarities ;  and  yet  they  were  sufficient  to  make  her  feel  very 
lonely  andstrange. 

The  first  subject  of  oonversation  wdiS  the  presetnt  state 
of  the  colony — Lois  soon  found  out  that,  although  at  the 
beginning  she  was  not  a  little  perplexed  by  the  freq^uent 
reference  to  names  of  places  which  she  naturally  associated 
with  the  old  country.  Widow  Smith  was  speaking:  "In 
county  of  Essex  the  folk  are  ordered  to  keep  four  scouts, 
or  companies  of  minute-men ;  six  persons  in  each  company ; 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  wild  Indians,  who  are  for  ever 
stirring  about  in  the  woods,  stealthy  brutes  as  they  are  I  I 
am  sure,  I  got  such  a  fright  the  first  harvest-time  after  I  came 
over  to  New  England,  I  go  on  dreaming,  now  near  twenty 
years  after  Lothrop's  business,  of  painted  Indians,  with  their 
shaven  scalps  and  their  war-streaks,  lurking  behind  the  trees, 
and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  with  their  noiseless  steps/' 

"Yes,"  broke  in  one  of  her  daughters;  "and,  mother, 
don't  you  remember  how  Hannah  Benson  told  us  how  her 
husband  had  cut  down  every  tree  near  his  house  at  Deer- 
brook,  in  order  that  no  one  might  come  near  him,  under 
cover  ;  and  hawone.  evening  she  was  a*sitting  in  the  twilight;, 
whien  all  her  family  were  gone  to  bed,  and  her  husband  gone 
off  to  Plymouth  on  business,  and  she  saw  a  log  of  wood, 
just  like  a  trunk  of  a  felled  tree,'  lying  in  the  shadow,  and 
thought  nothing  of  it,  till,  oli  looking  again  a  while  after,  she 
fancied  it  was  come  a  bit  nearer  to  the  house ;  and  how  her 
heart  turned  sick  with  fright ;  and  how  she  dared  not  stir  at 
first,  but  shut  her  eyes  while  she  counted  a  hundred,  and 
looked  again,  and  the  shadow  was  deep^^  but  she  could  see 
that  the  log  was  nearer ;  so  she  ran  in  and  bolted  the  door, 
and  went  up  to  where  her  eldesJt  lad  lay.  It  was  Elijah,  and 
he  was  but  sixteen  then;  but  he  rose  up  at  his  mother's 
words,  and  took  his  father's  long  duck-gun  down;  and  he 
tried  the  loading,  andr  spoke  for  the  first  time  to  put  np  a 
prayer  that  God  would  give  his  aim  good  guidance^  and 
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went  to  a  window  that  gave  a  view  upon  the  Bide  where  the 
log  lay,and  fixed;  and  no  one  dared  to  look  whatoameof  it; 
bnt  all  the  household  read  the  Soriptores,  and  prayed  the 
whole  night  long;  till  morning  came  and  showed  a  long 
stream  of  blood  lying  on  the  grass  close  by  the  log — which 
the  full  sunlight  showed  to  be  no  log  at  all,  but  just  a  Bed 
Indian  covered  with  bark,  and  painted  most  skilfully,  with 
his  war-knife  by  his  side." 

All  were  breathless  with  listening ;  though  to  most  the 
story,  or  others  like  it,  were  familiar.  Then  another  took  up 
the  tale  of  horror : — 

''And  the  pirates  have  been  down  at  Marblehead,  since  you 
were  here,  Captam  Holdemesse.  'Twas  only  the  last  winter 
they  landed — French  Papist  pirates;  and  the  people  kept 
close  within  their  houses,  for  they  knew  not  what  would 
come  of  it ;  and  they  dragged  folk  ashore.  There  was  one 
woman  among  those  folk — ^prisoners  from  some  vessel, 
doubtless — and  the  pirates  took  them  by  force  to  the  inland 
marsh ;  and  the  Marblehead  folk  kept  still  and  quiet,  every 
gun  loaded,  and  every  ear  on  the  watch,  for  who  knew  but 
what  the  wild  sea-robbers  might  take  a  turn  on  land  next ; 
and,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  they  heard  a  woman's  loud 
and  pitiful  outcry  from  the  marsh, '  Lord  Jesu  1  have  mercy 
on  me !  Save  me  from  the  power  of  man,  0  Lord  Jesu  I ' 
And  the  blood  of  all  who  heard  the  cry  ran  cold  with  terror ; 
till  oldN^oe  Hickson,  who  had  been  stone-deaf  and  bed- 
ridden for  years,  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  folk  all 
gathered  together  in  her  grandson's  house,  and  said,  that,  as 
they,  the  dwellers  in  Marblehead,  had  not  had  brave  hearts 
or  faith  enough  to  go  and  succour  the  helpless,  that  cry  of  a 
dying  woman  should  be  in  their  ears,  and  in  their  children's 
ears,  till  the  'end  of  the  world.  And  Nance  dropped  dowfli 
dead  as  soon  as  she  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  and  the 
pirates  set  sail  from  Marblehead  at  morning  dawn ;  but  i^ie 
folk  there  hear  the  cry  still,  shrill  and  pitiful,  from  the  waste 
marshes,  'Lord  Jesu!  have  mercy  on  me  I  Save  me  frpm 
the  power  of  man,  O  Lord  Jesu4 ' " 
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"And,  by  token,"  said  Elder  Hawkins's  deep  bass  voice, 
speaking  with  the  strong  nasal  twang  of  the  Puritans  (who^ 
says  Butler, 

"  Blasphemed  custard  through  the  nose  ")   ,     ^ 

"godly  Mr.  Noyes  ordained  a  fast  at  Marblehead,  and 
preached  a  soul-stirring  discourse  on  the  words,  *  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethen,* 
ye  did  it  n6t  unto  me.-  Btit  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  at 
times,  whether  the  whole  vision  of  the  pirates  and  the*  cry  of 
the  woman  was  not  a  device  of  Satan's  to  sift  th6  Marble^ 
head  folk,  and  see  what  fruit  their  doctrine  bore,  and  so  to  con- 
demn them  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  If  it  were  so,  the  enemy 
had  a  great  triumph ;  for  assuredly  it  was  no  part  of  Christian 
men  to  leave  a  helpless  woman  unaided  in  her  sore  distress." 

"  But,  Elder,"  said  Widow  Smith,  "  it  Was  no  vision ; 
they  were  real  living  men  Who  went  ashore,  men  who  broke 
down  branches  and  left  their  footmarks  on  the'  ground.^' 

"  As  for  that  matter,  Satan  h^th  joaay  powers,  and,  if  it 
be  the  day  when  he  is  permitted  to  go  about  like  a  roaring 
hon,'he  will  not  stick  at  trifles,  but  make  his  work  complete. 
I  tell  y6u,  many  men  are  spiritual  enemies  in  visible  iorms, 
permitted  to  roam  about  the  waste  places  of  the '  earth.  I 
myself  beHeye  that- -thiese  "Bed  Indians  are  indeed.iha.^eyil 
creatures  of  whom'  we  read  in  Holy  Scriptur^j  arid  there  jfe 
n0  doiterlhat  they  Ufe" in  league  with  thpse^iffi^inable 
PapistsJ^ffie  Jb^encTpeopIe  in' Canada.  I  iiave  heard  ieSt, 
that  the  French  pay '^tlie  Incbtos  so  much  gold  f6r  evfery 
dbzen  scalps  of  Englishmen's  heads." 

' "  Pretty  (iheerfiil  talk  this! "  said  Captain  Holdem^sse  to 
Lois,  perceiving  her  blanched  cheek  and  tettor-^trioken 
mien.  "Thou  art  thinking  that  thou  hadst  better  have 
stayed  at  Barford,  1*11  answer  for  it,  wench.  But  the  devil 
is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted." 

**Hol  there  again  I  "said  Elder  Hawkins.  "The  devil 
is  painted,  it  hath'  been  said  so  from  old  times ;  and  are  not 
these  Indians  painted,  even  like  imto  their  fother?  " 
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"But  is  it  all  true?"  asked  Lois,  aside,  of  Ciqstain 
Hcddemesse,  letting  the  Elder  hold  fortti  unheeded  by  her, 
though  listened  to  with  the  utmost  reverenoe  by  the  two 
daughters  of  the  house. 

*'  My  wench/*  said  the  old  sailor,  **  thou  hast  come  to  a 
country  where  there  are  many  perils,  both  from  land  and 
from  sea.  The  Indians  hate  the  white  men.  Whether  oljber 
_  white  men  "  (meaning  the  Freneh  away  to  the  north)  "  have 
hounded-on  the  savages,  or  whether  the  English  have  taken 
their  lands  and  hunt^-grounds  without  due  recompense, 
and  so  raised  the  cruel  vengeance  of  the  wild  creatures — who 
knows  ?  But  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  safe  to  go  far  into  the 
woods,  for  fear  of  the  lurking  painted  savages;  nor  has  it 
been  safe  to  build  a  dwelling  far  from  a  settlement ;  and  it 
takes  a  brave  heart  to  make  a  journey  from  one  town  to 
anothw ;  and  folk  do  say  the  Indian  oreatures  rise  up  out 
oMhe^xei^PfpMmd  to  waylay  the  English !  and  then  others 
afi&rm  they  are  all  in  league  with  Satan  to  af&ight  the 
Christians  out  of  the  heathen  country,  over  which  he  has 
reigned  so  long.  Then,  again,  the  sea-shore  is  infested  by 
pirates,  the  scum  of  all  nations :  they  land,  and  plunder, 
and  ravage,  and  bum,  and  destroy.  Folk  get  affrighted  of 
the  real  dangiors,  and  in  their  fri^t  imagine,  perchance, 
dangers  ibat  are  not.  But  who  knows?  Holy  Beripture 
sp^fctaLof  imtches  andwizaj^Tand^^  liEe  power  of  ike  Evil 
One  in  desert  places  ;  and,  even  in  the  old  cotmtry,  we  have 
heard  tell  of  those  who  have  sold  theii'  souls  for  ever  for  the 
little  power  they  get  for  a  few  yeoin^  on  earth." 

By  this  time  the  whole  table  was  silent,  listening  to  the 
captain ;  it  was  just  one  of  those  chance  sile^Kses  that  somei- 
times  oceur,  without  any  apparent  reason,  and  often  without 
any  apparent  conscjquence;  But  all  present  had  reason, 
before  many  moniths  had  passed  over,  to  remember  the 
words  which  Lois  spoke  in  answer,  although  her  voice  i  was 
low,  and  she*  only  thought,  in  the  interisst  of  the  moment,  of 
being  heard  by  her  old  friend  the  captain. 

''They  are  fearful  creatures,  the  witches!  and  yet  I  am 
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sqjiy  f or  the  poor  old  women,  whilst  I  dread  them.  We  had 
one  in  Barford/  when  I  was  a  Uttle  child.  No  one  knew 
wl^noe  she  oame^  but  she  settled  herself  down  in  a  mud-hut 
by  the  common-side ;  and  there  she  lived,  she  and  her  cat." 
(At  the  mention  of  the  cat,  Elder  Hawkins  shook  his  head 
long  and  gloomily.)  "  No  one  knew  how  she  Uved,  if  it  were 
not  on  nettles  and  scraps  of  oatmeal  and  such-Uke  food, 
given  her  more  for  fear  than  for  pity.  She  went  double,  and 
always  talking  and  muttering  to  herself,  iblk  said  she 
snared  birds  and  rabbits  in  tibie  thicket  that  came  down  to 
her  hovel.  How  it  came  to  pass  I  cannot  say,  but  many 
a  one  fell  sick  in  the  village,  and  much  cattle  died  one 
spring,  when  I  was  near  four  years  old.  I  never  heard 
much  about  it,  for  my  father  said  it  was  ill  talking  about 
such  things ;  I  only  know  I  got  a  sick  fright  one  afternoon, 
when  the  maid  had  gone  but  for  milk  and  had  taken  me 
with  her,  and  we  were  passing  a  meadow  where  the  Avon, 
circling,  makes  a  deep  round  pool,  and  there  was  a  crowd  of 
folk,  all  still — ^and  a  still,  breathless  crowd  makes  the  heart 
beat  worse  than  a  shouting,  noisy  one.  They  were  all 
gaiong  towards  the  water,  and  the  maid  held  me  up  in  her 
arms,  to  see  the  sight  above  the  shoulders  of  the  people  ; 
and  I  saw  old  Hannah  in  the  water,  her  grey  hair  all  stream- 
ing down  her  shoulders,  and  her  i&oe  bloody  and  black  vdth 
the  stones  and  mud  they  had  been  throwing  at  her,  and  her 
cat  tied  round  her  neck.  I  hid  my  face,  I  know,  as  soon  as  I 
saw  the  fearsome  sight,  for  Iier_eyes  met^Kone^  m 
glaring  with  fury-^poor^  helpless,  baited  creature  I — and  sHe 
cattghfthe  sigh^'of  me,  "andr  cried  out,  *  Parson's  wench, 
parson's  weneh,  yonder,  in  thy  nurse's  arms,  thy  dad  hath 
never  tried  for  to  save  me;  and  noiy  flhgjl^flftvft  theej^^en 
thou  art  brought  up^fpr  a  witch.*  Oh!  the  words  rang  in 
my  ears,  when  I  was  ditopping  asleep,  for  years  after.  I 
used  to  dre&m  that  I  was  in  that  pond;  that  all  men  hated 
me  with  their  eyes~hecause  I  was  a  witch :  and,  at  times, 
her  black  cat  used  to  seem  living  again,  and  sajr  over  those 
dreaflful  words." 
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Lois  stopped:  the  two  daughters  looked  at  her  excite* 
ment  with  a  kind  of  shrinking  surprise,  for  the  teais  were  in 
her  eyes.  Elder  Hawkins  shook  his  head,  and  muttered 
texts  from  Scripture;  but  cheerful  Widow  Smith,  not 
liking  the  gloomy  turn  of  the  conversation,  tried  to  give  it 
a  lighter  cast  by  saying,  **  And  I  don't  doubt  but  what  the 
parson's  bonny  lass  has  bewitched  many  a  one  since,  with 
her  dimples  and  her  pleasant  ways — eh,  Captain  Holder^ 
nesee  ?  It's  you  must  tell  us  tales  of  the  young  lass's  doings 
in  England." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  captain;  "there's  one  under  her 
charms  in  Warwickshire  who  will  never  get  the  better  of  it, 
I'm  thinking." 

Elder  Hawkins  rose  to  speak ;  he  stood  leaning  on  his 
hands,  which  were  placed  on  the  table :  "  Brethren,"  said 
he,  "  I  must  upbraid  you  if  ye  speak  lightly ;  charms  and 
witchcraft  are  evil  things;  I  trust  this  maiden  hath  had 
notiiing  to  do  with  them,  even  in  thought.  But  my  mind 
QUB^yes  me  at  her  story.  The  hellish  witch  might  have 
power  from  Satan  to  mfect  her  mind,  she  being  yet  a  child, 
with  tiie  deadly  sin.  Tnstead  of  vain  talking,  I  call  upon 
you  all  to  join  with  me  in  prayer  for  this  stranger  in  our 
land,  tiiat  her  heart  may  be  purged  from  all  iniquity.  Let 
us  pray." 

"  Come,  there's  no  harm  in  that,"  said  the  captain ;  "  but, 
Elder  Hawkins,  when  you  are  at  work,  just  pray  for  us  all ; 

fnr   T    iLxn    ^ffifflrfl   f.hftrft  Ha    SQIUfi  o£    US  need  ^ffllgiog   from 

jpiqwty  a  good  dftal  mniaJihaJuIiOiflL.Bftrc]ayrand  a  prayer 
for  a  man  never  does  mischief." 

Captain  Holdernesse  had  business  in  Boston  which  de- 
tained him  there  for  a  couple  of  days ;  adid  during  that  time 
Lois  remained  with  the  Widow  Smith,  seeing  what  was  to 
be  seen  of  the  new  land  that  contained  her  future  home; 
The  letter  of  her  d3dng  mother  was  sent  off  to  Salem,  meaur 
while,  by  a  lad  going  thither^  in  order  to  prepare  her  Uncle 
Balph  Hickson  for  his  niece's  coming,  as  soon  as  Captain 
Holdernesse  could  find  leisure  to  take  her ;  for  he-  considered 
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her  given  into  Ms  own  personal  charge^  tmtn  he  cotild  bon- 
sign  her  to  her  uncle's  care.  When  the  time  came  for  going 
to  Salem,  Lds  felt  very  sad  at  leaving  the  kindly  woman 
under  whose  roof*  she  had  heen  staying,  amd  looked  back  as 
long  as  she  ccmld  see  anything  of  Widow  Smith's  dwelling. 
She  was  packed  into  a  rough  kind  of  country-cart,  winch 
just  held  her  and  Captain  Holdemesse,  beside  the  driver. 
There  was  a  basket  of  provisions  under  their  feet,  and 
behind  them  hung,  a  bag  of  provender  for  the  horse ;  for  it 
was  a  good  day*s  journey  to  Salem,  and  the  road  was  repiited 
so  dangerous  that  it  was  ill  tarrying  k  liiinxLte  longer  than 
necessary  for  refreshment.  *  English  roads  were  bad  enough 
at  that  period,  and  for  long  after ;  but  in  America  the  way 
was  simply  ttie  cleared  ground  of  the  forest — ^the  stmhps  of 
the  felled  trees  still  remaining  in  the  direct  line,  forming 
obstacles  which  it  required  the  most  careful  driving  to 
avoid ;  and  in  the  hollows,  where  the  ground  was  swampy, 
the  pulpy  nature  of  it  was  obviated  by  logs  of  wood  laid 
across  the  boggy  part;  The  deep  green  forest,  tangled  into 
heavy  darkness  even  thus  early  in  the  year,  came  iB^thin  a 
few  yairds  of  the  toad  all  the  way,  though  efforts  were 
regularly  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
settlements  to  keep  a  certain  space  clear  on  each  ^de^  for 
fear  of  the  lurking  Indians,  who  might  otherwise  come*  upon 
them  imawares.  The  cries  of  strange  birds,  the  unwonted 
colour  of  tome<of  t&em,  all  suggested  to  the  imiginbitive  or 
unaccustomed  traveller  the  idea  of  war-whoops  and  painted 
deadly  enemies.  '■  Bnii  at  last  they  drew  near  to  Salem,  which 
rivalled  Boston  in  size  in  those  days,  and  boasted  the  names 
of  one  or  two  streets,  although  >to  an  Bnglibh  eye  they 
looked  rather  inore  hke  irregularly  built  houses,  clustered 
round  the  meeting-hbusej  or  rather  oiie  of  the  meeting- 
houses, for  a  second  was  in  procesi^  of  building.  The  whole 
place  was  surrounded  with  two  circles  of  stockades ;  between 
the  two  were  the  gardens  and  grazing-grotmd^fdr^thdse  who 
dreaded  their  cattle  straying  into  the  woods,  and  the  ebn- 
sequent  danger  of  reclaitiiilig  th^ni  ' 
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The  lad  who  diore  ihem  flogged  his  speni  hone  into  a 
troi,  as  they  went  throagh  Salem  to  Balph  Hiekson's  hoose. 
It  was  evedung,  the  leisnre-time  for  the  inhftbitants,  and 
their  children  were  at  play  before  the  houses.  Lois  was 
Btmck  by  the  beauty  of  one  wee,  toddling  duld,  and  turned 
to  look  after  it;  it  caught  its  little  foot  in  a  stump  of  wood^ 
and  fell  with  a  cry  that  brought  the  mother  out  in  affingbt. 
As  she  ran  out,  her  eye  caught  Lois'  anxious  g&se,  although 
the  noise  of  the  heavy  wheels  drowned  the  sound  of  her 
words  of  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  Ae  hurt  the  child  had 
received.  Nor  had  Lois  time  to  think  long  upon  the  matter ; 
for,  the  instant  after,  the  horse  was  pulled  up  at  the  door  of 
a  good,^jupu»er -substantial  wooden  house,  plastered  over 
into  a  creamy  white«  p^haps  as  handsome  a  house  as  any 
in  Salem ;  and  there  she  was  told  by  iiie  driter  that  her 
uncle,  Balph  Hiokson,  lived.  In  the  flurry  of  >  the  moment 
she  did  not  notice,  but  Oaptain  Holdemesse  did,  that  no  one 
came  out^^t.Abe  miwonted  sound  of  wheels,  to  receive  and 
wel^ae  her.  She  was  lifted  down  by  the  old  sailor,  and 
led  into  a  large  room,  almost  like  the  hall  of  some  English 
manor-house  as  to  size.  A  tall,  gaunt  young  man  of  three 
or  four-and-twenty  sat  on  a  bench  by  one  of  the  windows, 
reading  a  great  foHo  by  the  fading  light  of  day.  He  did  not 
rise  when  they  came  in,  but  looked  at  them  with  surprise, 
no  gleam  of  intelligence  coming  into  his  stem,  daik  face. 
There  was  nojwoman  in  the. house-place.  Captain  Holder* 
nesse  paus^a  moment,  and  then  said — 

"  Is  this  house  Balph  Hiokson's  ?  '* 

''It  is,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  slow,  de6p  vdce.  But 
he  added  no  word  further. 

"This  is  his  niece,  Lois  Barclay,"  said  the  captain, 
taking  the  girl's  arm,  and  pushing  her  forwards.  The  young 
man  looked  at  her  steadily  and  gravely  for  a  minute ;  then 
rose,  and  /ajefnlly  marBngi:Jfe  page  in  the  folio,  which 
hitherto  had  laid  open  upon  his  knee,  said,  still  in  the  same 
h^ivy,  indiifferent  manner,  **  I  will  caJl  my  mother;  she  will 
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He  opened  a  door  which  looked  into  a  wann  bright 
kiteh^i,  ruddy  with  the  light  of  the  fire,:  over  which  three 
women  were  apparently  engaged  in  cooking  something,  while 
a  fourth,  an  old  Indian  woman,  of  a  greenish-brown  colour, 
shrivelled-up  and  bent  with  apparent  age,.  moVed  badkwards 
and  forwards,  evidently  fetching  the  others  .the.  articles  they 
required.  .. 

:  *' Mother r*  said  the  young  man;  and,  having  arrested 
her  attention,  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder  to  the  newly- 
arrived  strangers  and  returned  to  the  study  of  his  book, 
from  time  to  tipae,  however,  furtively  examining  Lois  from 
beneath  his  dark  shaggy  eyebrows.  "^-; 

A  tall,  largely-made  woman,  past  middle  life,  came  in 
from  the  kitchen,  and  stood  reconnoitring  the  strangers. 

Captain  Holdemesse  spoke — 

^*Tbis  is  Lois  Barclay,  master  Balph  Hickson's  niece.*' 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her,**  said  the  mistress  of  the  house 
in  a  deep  voiofi^jalEaQSt  as^asculine  asji^y  ann^a. 

"  Master  Hickson  received  his  sister*s  letter,  did  he  not  ? 
I  sent  it  oit  myself  by  a  lad  named  Ehas  Wellcome,  who  left 
Boston  for  this  place  yester  morning." 

'^Balph  Hickson  has  received  no  such  letter.  He  lies 
bedridden  in  the  chamber  beyond.  Any  letters  for  him  musti 
come  through  my  hands ;  wherefore  I  can  affirm  with  oer> 
tainty  that  no  such  letter  has  been  delivered  here.  His 
sister  Barclay,  she  that  was  Henrietta  Hickson,  agd  whose 
husband  took  the  oaths, to  Chades.  Stuart,  and.  stuck-J^yJiis 
Uving"wEeh~aIl  godly  men  left  theirs  **— — ^ 

^'LoisT'V^o^iidriEbugEt'  her  heart  was  dead  and  cold,  a 
minute  before,  at  thia  ungracious  recepKoh'she  had  met  with, 
felt  words  come  up  into  her  mouth  at  the  impUed  insult  to 
her  father^  and  igpoke  out^to  her  own  and  the^jQaptaiula 
astonishment — 

"  They  might  be  godly  men  who  left  their  churches  on 
that  day  of  which  you  speak,  madam ;  but  they  alone  were 
not  the  godly  men,  a^d  no  one  has  a  right  tojimit  true 
godhness  for  mere  opinion's  sake.** 
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"Well  iaidy  lass/' jgoke  out  the  captain,  looking  round 
upon  her  with  a  Idnd  of  admiring  wonder,  and  patting  her 
on"&SjbiS.  ' 

"^  TiT^ifl  n.n^^  t^^  i^^pt  gifkr^  '"^  '^'^^  other's  eyee  onflinch- 
ingl^j^Jor  a  minute  or  two  of  silence ;  but  the  girl  felt  her 
colom-  coming^  and  goings  while  the  elder  woman's  never 
varied ;  and  the.ejes  oi  thfi^^oung  maiden  were  filling  fast 
with  tearSj^  wUle  Jhj^g^e.  Qi  Grace  Hickson  kept  on  their  stare, 
dry  anil  unwavering. 

"Mother/*  said  l^e  young  man,  rising  up  with  a  quicker 
motion  than  any  one  had  yet  used  in  this  house,  "  it  is  ill 
spcuikkihg  of  such  cotters  when  my  cousin  comes  first  among 
us.  The  Lord  may  give  her  grace  hereafter;  but  she  has 
kavelled  from  Boston  city  to-day,  and  she  and  this  seafaring 
man  must  need  rest  and  food.'' 

.  He  did  not  attend  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words,  but  sat 
down  again,  and  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  his  book  in  an 
instant.  Perhaps  he  knew  that  hia  word  was  law  with  his 
grim  mother ;  for  he  had  hardly  ceased  speaking  before  she 
had  pointed  to  a  wooden  settle ;  and,  smoothing  the  lines  on 
her  countenance,  she  said — "  What  Manasseh  says  is  true. 
Sit  down  here,  while  I  bid  Faith  and  Nattee  get  food  ready ; 
and  meanwhile  I  will  go  tell  my  husband  that  ooe  whp  calls 
herself  his  fdst^'s  child  js  come  over  to  pay  him  a  visit." 

She  went  to  the  door  leading  into  the  kitchen,  and  gave 
some  directions  to  the  elder  girl,  whom  Lois  now  knew  to 
be  the  daughter  of  the  house.  Faith  stood  impassive,  while 
her  mother  spoke,  scarcely  caring  to  look  at  the  newly-arrived 
strangers.  She  was  like  her  brother  Manasseh  in  complexion, 
biitlBad  handsomer  features,  and  large^,  mysterious-looking 
ey^^jasjjois  saw,jghfin^.Ofi,Q ,she  lifted  them  up,  ajid  took 
iHj^as  it  were^the  aspect  of  the_  sea-captain  and  her  jjousin 
with  one  swift,  seai^^j^£>ok.  About  the  stiff,  tall,  angular 
mother,  ancTthe  scarce  less  pliant  figure  of  the  daughter,  a 
girl  of  twelve  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  played  all  manner  of 
impish  antics,  unheeded  by  them,  as  if  it  were  her  accustomed 
habit  to  peep  about,  now  under  their  arms,  now  at  this  side, 
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now  at  that,  making  grimaoes  all  the  while  at  Lois  and 
Captain  Holdemesse,  who  sat  lacing  the  door,  weary,  and 
somewhat  disheartened  by  their  reception.  The  captain 
pulled  out  tobacco,  andtbegan  to  chew  it  by  way  of  conso- 
lation; but  in  «b  moment  or  two  his  usual  elasticity  of  spirit 
came  to  his  rescue,  and  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Loid-^- 

"  That  scoundrel  Elias,  I  will  give  it  him  I  If  the  letter 
had  but  been  dehvered,  thou  wouldst  have  had  a  differont 
kind  of  welcome ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  have  had  some  victuals,  I 
will  go  out  and  find  the  lad,  and  bring  back  the  letter,  and 
that  will  make  all  right,  my  wench.  Nay,  don't  be  down- 
hearted, for  I  cannot  stand  women's  tears^  Thou'rt  just 
wom-out  with  the  shaking  and  the  want  offood." 

Lois  brushed  away  her  tears,  and,  looking  rbund  to  try  and 
divert  her  thoughts  by  fixing  them  on  present  objects,  she 
caught  her  cousin  Manasseh's  deep-set  eyes  furtively  watch- 
ing her.  It  was  with  no  unfriendly  gaze ;  yetit  made  Lois 
uncomfortable,  particularly  as  he  did  not  withdraw  his  lookSi 
after  lie  must  have  seen'that  she  observed  him.  She  was 
glad  when'Tier  aunt  called  her  into  an  inner  room  to  see 
her  uncle,  and  she  escaped  from  the  steady  observance  of 
her  gloomy,  silent  cousin. 

Balph  Hickson  was  much  older  than  his  wife,  and  his 
illn(5iSS  made  him  look  older  still.  He  had  never  hadjihe 
force  of  character-ihAt  ixi:acfi^_  his  spouse,  possessedjiand 
age  and  sickness  had  now  rendered  him  almost  childish  at 
times.  BuiJais^natTire^  affectionate^  and,  stretchmgjout 
hisJjremblm£^j^iafiu.irQm  where  he  lay^bed-jrfddgn,  he  gave 
Loifi^juirainheiitating jwelc^  never  waiting  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  missing  letter  before  he  ackofowledged  her 
to  be  bis  niqoe. 

'^Ohl  'tis  kind  in  thee  to  come  all  across  the  sea  to 
make  acquaintance  with  thine  uncle ;  kind  in  sister  Barclay 
to  spare  thee !  " 

Lois  had  to  tell  him,  there  was  no  one  living  to  miss 
her  at  home  in  England ;  that,  in  fact,  she  had  no  home  in 
England,  no  father  nor  mother  left  upon  earth;  and  that 
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she  had  been  bidden  by  her  mother's  last  words  to  seek  him 
out  and  ask  him  for  a  home.  Her  words  came  up,  half- 
choked  from  a  heavy  heart,  and  his  dulled  wits  could  not 
tabs  in  their  meaning  without  several  repetitions ;  and  then 
lift  mt^  ^^^^fl  11.  ft^a^M,  mthAr  at  his  own  loss  of  a  sister  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty  years,  than  at  that 
of  the  orphan's,  standing  before  him,  trying  hard  not  to  cry, 
bat  to  start  l»»vely  in  this  new  strange  home.  Wbftt  most 
of  all  helped  Lois  in  her^seU^restraint^  was  her  aunt's 
unsympalbgHj^  lonKT  Bom  and  br^  ia_  New  England, 
Crrace  Hickson  had  a  IdncTof  jealous  dislike  to  her  husband's 
English  relations,  which  had  increased  since  of  late  years 
his  weakened  mind  yearned  after  them ;  and  he  forgot  the 
good  reason  he  had  had  for  his  self -exile,  and  moaned  over 
the  decision  which  had  led  to  it  as  the  great  mistake  of  his 
life.  "Come,"  said  she;  "it  strikes  me  that,  in  all  this 
sorxow  for  the  loss  of  one  who  died  full  of  years,  ye  are 
forgetting  in  Whose  hands  life  and  death  are  I " 

True  words,  but  ill-spoken  at  that  time.  Lois  looked  up 
at  her  with  a  scarcely  jisguised  indignation ;  which  mcreased 
asjhe  heard  the  contemptuous  toofe^jq,  which J;u9£.&nnti  went 
on^aHong  to  -faalph  Hickson,  evegLghile  .sh$.  Wfta.ariftnging 
his  bed  with  a  re^u^d  to^hisLgKSikter  comfort. 
.'^'^^Onewbxiidi  i^ink  thou  wert  a  godless  man,  by  the  moa^ 
thou  art  alwc^ys  making  over  spilt  milk ;  and  truth  is,  thou 
art  but  childish  in  thine  old  age.  When  we  were  wed,  thou 
left  all  things  to  the  Lord ;  I  would  never  have  married  thee 
else.  Nay,  lass,"  said  she,  catching  the  expression  on  Lois's 
face,  "thou  art  never  going  to  browbeat  me  with  thizip 
angry  looks.  I  do  my  dxt^j  aa  T  j-fvyj  i<;,  i^^  tiiAjft  ig  jji^yer 
a  j^an  ift-Salem^jhat  dare  s£eak  a  WOTd,  to^^'yo^  F^'^^«^" 
about  either  her  works  or  her  faith.  Godly  Mr.  Cotton 
Mather  hf^th  said,  that  even  £e  might  learn  of  me;  and  I 
would  advise  ^thee;  rather  to  humble  thyself,  and  see  if:  the 
Lord  may  not-  4^nvert  thee  from  thy  ways,  since  He  ha^ 
sejit  thee  feD[d^^[^.^asitjwere^  in  ^  the  precious 

dew  falls  aSByTon  Aaron's  ' 
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Lois  felt  ashamed  and  sorry  to  find  that  her  atrnt  h«bd  so 
iaruly  interpreted  the  momentaiy  expreission  of  her  feakires ; 
she  blamed  herself  a  little  for  the  feeling  that  had  caused 
that  expression,  trying  to  think  how  much  her  aunt  might 
'have  been  troubled  with  something,  before  the  uneicpected 
irruption  of  the  strangers,  and  again  hoping  that  the  remem- 
brance of  this  misunderstanding  would  soon  pa«s  away.  So 
she  endeavoured  to  reassure  herself,  and  not  to  givl9  way 
to  her  uncle's  tender  trembling  pressure  of  her  hand,  as, 
at  lier  aunt's  bidding,  she  wished  him  "good-nighit,"  and 
returned  into  the  outer,  or  "  keeping '--room,  where'  all  the 
family  were  now  assembled,  ready  for  the  meal  of  flour- 
cakes  and  venison-steaks  which  Nattee,  the  Indian  servant, 
was  bringing  in  from  the  kitchen.  NojMLe,.Be^aedJfcOLhave 
been  speaking  to  Captain  Holdemesse,  while  Lpis^h^^ 
awa^T-^^anasseh  sat^uiet  and  silerit  where  he  did,  'mth 
tlieiSobk  open  upon  his  knee;  his  eyes  thoughtftilly  fixed 
on  vacancy,  ja5_iLie_saw_a^"nsiQn^...i^^  dreamedidreams. 
Eaith  stood  by  the  table,  lazily  directing  Nattee  in  her 
preparations;  and  Prudence  lolled  against  the  door-frame, 
between  kitchen  and  keeping-room,  playing '  tricks  on  the 
old  Indian  woman,  as  she  passed  backwai^ds"  and  forwards, 
till  Nattee  appeared  td  be  in  a  state  of  strong'  irritation, 
which  she  tried  in  vain  to  suppress ;  as,  whenever  she 
showed  any  sign  of  it,  Prtidence  only  seemed  excited  to 
greater  mischief.  When  all  Was  ready,  Mianasseh  lifted  his 
right  hand  and  "asked  a  blessing,"  as  it  was  termed;  but 
the  grace  became  a  long  prayer  for  abstract  spiiitttal  bless- 
ings, for  strength  to  combat  Satan,  aiid  to  ^lioh-  his  -fiery 
darts,  and  at  length  ai8sumed-^so  Lois  thought^— a  purely 
personal  character,  as  if  the  young  man  had  forgotten  th^ 
occasion,  and  even  the  people  present,  but  waa,  searching 
into  the  nature  of  the  diseases  that  beset  his  oym^ick  soul, 
and  spreading_3^m  ouVB^fwe-theLord.  He  was  brought 
back  by  a  pluck  at  the  coat  from  Prudence ;  he  opened  his 
shut  eyes,  cast  an  angty  glance  at 'the  child,  who  made  & 
face  at  him  for  sole  reply,  and  then  he  sa/t  doWn,  and  they 
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all  fell  to.  Giaoe  Hiokson  woold  have  thought  her  hoapitality 
sadly  at  fault,  if  she  had  allowed  Captain  Holdernesae  to  go 
out  in  searoh  of  a  bed.  Skins  were  spread  for  him  on  the 
floor  ct  the  keeping-room ;  a  JBsiAe  and  a  $q\iare  bottle  of 
flpotgjn^tte  placed  on  the  table  to  supply  his  wants  during 
the  night;  and, in  spite  of  all  the  cares  and  troubles, tempta- 
tions, or  sins  of  the  membezs  of  that  household,  they  were 
ail  asleep  before  the  town  dock  struck  ten. 

In  the  morning,  the  captain's  first  care  was  to  go  out  m 
searoh  of  the  boy  Elias  and  the  missing  letter.  He  met  him 
biiuging  it  with  an  easy  conscience,  for,  thought  Elias,  a 
few  hours  sooner  or  later  will  make  no  difference ;  to-night 
or  the  morrow  morning  will  be  all  the  same.  But  he  was 
startled  into  a  sense  of  wrong-doing,  by  a  sound  box  on  the 
ear  horn  the  very  man  who  had  ehajged  him  to  deliver  it 
speedily,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  at  that  v^  moment 
in  Boston  city. 

The  letter  delivered,  all  possible  proof  being  given  that 
Lois  had  a  right  to  claim  a  home  from  her  nearest  rela[tions, 
Captain  Holdemesse  tibonght  it  best  to  take  leave. 

'^Thoult  take  to  them,  lass,'  maybe,  when  there  is  no 
one  here  to  make  thee  think  on  the  oU  country.  Nay,  nay  1 
parting  is  hard  work  at  all  times^  and  best  gei  hard  w<ak 
done  out  of  hand  I  Keep  up  thine  heart,  my  wenidi,  and  I'll 
come  back  and  see  thee  neii  spring,  if  we  are  all  spared  till 
then ;  and  vHio  hnovrs  what  fine  young  miUer.mayn'^  come 
with  me  7  Don't^jgo  and  get  wed  ,tot  a  priying>  Puritan, 
meany^^^t  ^Kiere,  tiia»T  I'm  off.  God  bless  thee  I  " 
And  Lois  was  left  alone  in  New  England. 


OHAPTEB  n 

It  was  hard  up«hill  work  for  Lois  to  win  herself  a  place  in 
this  family.  Her  gmt  jtoei  a  woman  of  narrow,  strong 
afeetiong.^    Her  lovelor  her > husband,  if  ever  she  had  any^ 
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was  bmriit  out  and  dead  long  ago.  What  she  did  for  him, 
she  did  from  J.iitjLl  but  duty  was  not  strong  enough  to 
restrain  thiebt  little  member,  thgJiQBLgae;  and  Lois's  heart 
often  bled  at  the  continual  flow  of  contemptuous  ^^ep^oof 
which  Grace  constantly  addressed  to  her  husband,  even 
while  she  was  sparing  no  pains  or  trouble  to  minister  to  bis 
bodily  ease  and  comfort.  It  was  moie  as  a  velief  to  herself 
that  she  spoke  in  this  way,  than  with  any  desire  that  her 
speeches  should  affect  him ;  and  he  was  too  deadened  by 
illness  to  feel  hurt  by  them ;  or,  it  may  be,,  the  constant 
repetition  of  her  sarcasms  had  made  him  indififerent ;  at 
any  rate,  so  that  he  had  his  food  and  his  state  of  bodily 
warmth  attended  to,  he  very  seldom  seemed  to  care  much 
for  anything  else.  Even  his  first  flow  of  affection  towards 
Lois  was  soon  e^austed;  he  cared  for  her,  because  she 
arranged  his  pillows  well  and  skilfully,  and  because  she 
could  prepare  new  and  dainty  kinds  of  food  for  his  sick 
appetite,  but  no  longer  for  her  as  his  dead  sister's  child. 
Still  he  did  care  for  her,  and  Ldis  was  too  glad  of  his  little 
hoard  of  affection  to  examine  how  or  why  it  was  given*  .To 
him  ishejjQjild^gise-^leasuire,  but  apparency  to  nojODBjjeSe 
''m~iEat  household.  Her  aunt  looked  askance  at  her^ for 
m^y'reasofir:  ^e'  first  coming*^  GFTjoiiTto  .Salemi  was  in-? 
opipbrtune;  the  expression  of  dioapprobatioii  on  herJace.  oti 
that  evemng  still  lingered  iEund  rankled  in  Grace's  memoary ; 
early  prejudices,  and  feelings,  and  prepoSsesisions  •  of  tfaie 
English  girl  were  all  on  the.  side  of  what  w6uld  zk>w  .be 
called  Ghurch.and  State,  what  was  then  ei^teemed  in  that 
country  a  superstitious  observance .  of  the  direotioiiis  of  a 
Popish  rubric,  and  a  servile  regard  for  the  family  of  an 
oppressing  and  irreligious  king.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  Lois  did  not  feel,  an4  feel  acutely,  thewafit  of  sympathy 
that  all  those  with  whom ,  she  was  now  li'ving  jaaanifested 
towards  the  old"'""hereditary  loyalty  (religious  as  well  as 
political  byalty)  in  which  she  had  been  brougbi/i^ir'  Witti 
her  aunt  and  Manasseh  it  was  more  than  want  of  sympathy ; 
it  wa&  positive^  active -antipathy  to  all  the  ideas  LoiS  held 
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most  dear.  The  very  alliudon,  however  incidentally  made,  to 
the  little  old  grey  churoh  at  Baiford,  where  her  father  had 
preached  so  long — the  occasional  reference  to  the  troubles  in 
which  heat  own  country  had  been  distracted  when  she  left — 
and  the  adherence,  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  to  the 
notion  that  &e  king  could  do  no  wrong,  seemed  to  irritate 
Manasseh  past  endurance.  He  would  get  up  from  his  read- 
ing, his  constant  employment  when  at  home,  and  walk 
angrily  about  the  room  after  Lois  had  said  anything  of  this 
kind,  muttering  to  himself ;  and  once  he  had  even  stopped 
before  her,  and  in  a  JM^sionato  tone  bade  her  not  talk  so  like 
a  fo<^  Now  this  was  very  different  to  his  mother's  sarcastic, 
contemptuous  way  of  treating  all  poor  Lois' s  little  loyal 
speeSSes.  Grace  wouH'Tead'  her  on — ^at  least  she  did  at 
firiS^lkill  experience  made  Lois  wiser — to  express  her  thoughts 
on  such  subjects,  till,  just  when  the  girl's  heart  was  opening, 
JOUUfl  1 


herannt  would  tnrn  rnrmn  TipnfT  Ear  with  some  bitter  sneer 
th^joused  all  the  evil  feelings  in  Lois's  disposition  by  its 
sjng»^  Now  Manasseh  seemed,  through  all  his  anger,  to  be 
90  really  grieved  by  what  he  considered  her  error,  that  he 
went  much  nearer  to  convincing  her  that  there  might  be  two 
sides  to  a  question.  Only  this  was  a  view  that  it  appeared 
like  treachery  to  her  dead  father's  memory  to  entertain. 

Somghow.  Lois  felt  inajfcinctivelY  that  Manasseh  was 
realg^^^mendly .towards  her._  He  was  little  in  the  house; 
tb^e^fi  farming,  and  some  kind  of  mercantile  business  to 
be  transacted  by  him,  as  real  head  of  the  house  ;  and,  as  the 
season  drew  on,  he  went  shooting  and  hunting  in  the  sur- 
rounding forests,  with  a  daring  which  caused  his  mother  to 
warn  and  reprove  him  in  private,  although  to  the  neighbours 
she  boasted  largely  of  her  son's  courage  and  disregard  of 
danger.  Lois  did  not  often  walk  out  for  the  mere  sake  of 
walking ;  there  was  generally  some  household  errand  to  be 
transacted  when  any  of  the  women  of  the  family  went 
abroad;  bu^onpe  or  twice  ^he  had  caught  glimpses  of  the 
darkwood,  hemnMngjn^he  cleared  land  on  all  sides 
— -^e^eat  wood  with  itspOTpetuarmov(btnent'T)('bianch  and 
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bough,  agd  ite  ^lemn  watt,  that  oatue  into  the  very  streets 
of  ^alem  when  certain  Trin3n  htmr;  hfiftiring  ttojnnnd  of  thr 


piag^tfees^'ole^rjaggf^  fifl.rs.thati.hftfl  lflifiumto,]iatep  ^d, 
from  air  accounts,  this  old  f  ore^t^  girdling  roumd  the  settle^ 
ment,  was  full  of  dread^^  m^  Tpyflterin^^f=t  hftftfltgj..;^;^  still 
more  to  j>Q  ^Q^ed  jCnjOangj  stealing  in  and  out  among  the 
shadows,  intent  cm  bloody  schemes  against  the  Christian 
people :  panther-streaked,  shaven  Indians,  in  lea^e  by  their 
own  confusion,  as  well  as  by  the  popular  belief,  with  evil 
powers. 

NattBe,  the  old  Indian  servant,  would  oi^casionally  make 
Lois's  blood  run  cold,  as  she  and  Faith  and  Prudence  listened 
to  the  wild  stonea  she  toM  theia  of  the  wizards.^ber  race. 
It  was  oftenin  the  kitchen,  in  the  darkening  evening,  while 
some  cooking  process  was  going  on,  that  the  old  Indian 
crone,  sitting  on  her  haUnches  by  the  bright  red  wood  embers 
which  setit  up  no  flame,  but  a  lurid  Ught  reverrfng^the 
flhKdnwfl  QJ  all  thft  fa^pfl  nirnnnd,  tn1ti,,W  TYftird  fttorififi,  wffiTn 
they  were  awaiting  the  rising  of  the  dough,  perchance,  out 
erf  which  the  household  bread  had  td  be  tnade.  There  ran 
through  these  stories  always  ^a^^asfly,  unexpressed  suggssri^ 
tionuoLflom^  human  sacrifigg^being^  needed  to^^  the 

ay^Qftfi^Bfl  of  f^ny  jnGfljntfttiQn  to  the  Evil  One ;  and  the  poor  old 
creaturiB,  herself  J)dieviflg_ah3jfiu3dering  as  she  narrated  her 
tale  in  brS^n  English,  took  a  strange,  imconsgoufl-ploatore 


^SMUlay^^.  aindredjiced  her  people  to  outcasts""dirThe 
hunting-grounds  which  had  belonged jQ,ter,S3hiea33. 

After  such  taiesTirrequired  no  small  effort  on  Lois's  part 
to  go  out,  at  her  aunt's  command,  into  the  common  pasture 
round  the  town,  and  bring  the  cattile  home  at  night.  Who 
knew  bat  what  the  double-headed  snakajnight  start  up.  from 
each  blackberry-bush— that  wicked,  cunning,  accursed  crea- 
ture in  the  service  of  the  Indian  wizards,  that  had  such  power 
over  all  those  white  il^idens  who  met  the  eyes  placed  at 
either  end  of  his  long,  sinuous,  creeping  body,  so  that,  loathe 
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him,  loaihe  the  Indian  laae  as  they  would,  off  they  most  go 
into  the  forest  to  seek  ont -gome ^Indian  nukli^.f^d  must  beg 
to  be  taken  into  his  wigwam,  adjuring  faith  and  raoe  for 
evor  ?  Or  there  were  spells — so  Nattee  said — hidden  about 
the  ground  by  the  wizards,  which  changed  that  person's 
nature  who  found  them ;  so  that,  gentle  and  loving  as  they 
might  have  been  before,  thereafter  they  took  no  pleasure  but 
in  the  cruel  torments  of  others,  and  had  a  strange  power 
given  to  them  of  causing  such  torments  at  their  will.  Onoei 
Nattee,  speaking  low  to  Lois,  who  was  alone  with  her  in  the 
kitchen,  whispered  out  her  terrified  belief  that  such  a  spell 
had  Prudence  found ;  and,  when  the  Indian  showed  her  arms 
to  Lois,  aU  pinched  black  and  blue  by  the  impish  child,  the 
Fingliflh  jgiiJ^^jm  to  be  afraid  of  her  cousin  as  of  one 
PQBSgasad.'-  But  it  was  not  Nattee  alone,  nor  young  imagi- 
natiye  ghrls  alone,  that  believed  in  these  stories.  We  can 
a&td  to  smile  at  them  now;  but  our  English  ancestors 
entertained  superstitions  of  much  the  same  character  at  the 
same  period,  and  vrith  less  excuse,  as  the  drcumstances 
surrounding  them  were  better  known,  and  consequently 
more  explicableJbyoQmmQn.se^flf,  thftu  t^^  r^Al  mypt-friftp  q| 
the^eep.  untrodden  foyeatH  ofjgew  j^ngland  The  gravest 
divines  not  only  believed  stories^milar  to  that  of  the  double- 
headed  serpent,  and  other  tales  of  witchcraft,  but  they  made 
such  narrations  the  subjects  of  preaching  and  prayer ;  and, 
as  cowardice  makes  ug  all  oruelj  men  who  were  blameless  in 
many  of  the  relations  of  I£[e7and  even  praiseworthy  in  some, 
became,  from  superstition,  cruel  persecutors  about  this  time, 
showing  no  mercy  towards  any  one  whom  they  believed  to 
be  in  league  with  the  Evil  One. 

Tiijili  iirtiB  tihn  pr(in(Hi  wiUi  wliriiii  .jljn^ Finglinh j^'rl  was 
the  mgsb  intimnitoly  aooooiatefl  in  .her  jncl(B*s_hQUBe>  THe 
two  were  about  the  same  age,  and  certain  household-employ- 
ments were  shared  between  them.  They  took  it  in  turns  to 
call  in  the  cows,  to  make  up  the  butter  which  had  been 
ehumed  by  Hosea,  a  stiff,  old.  out-door  servant,  in  whom 
Grace  Hickson  placed  great  confidence ;  and  each  lassie  had 
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her  great  spinning-wheel  for  wool,  and  her  lesser  for  flax, 
before  a  month  had  elapsed  after  Lois's  coming.  Faith  was 
a  grave,  silent  person,  never  merrjr,  sometimes  very  sad, 
thongh^Ijms^wasjhJor'g  ^-^nrift  \t}  Qyen  _gTie^in£  why.  She 
wOtiI31bry,  in  her  sweet,  simple  jashion^  to  cheer  her  cousin 
up,  when  the  latter  was  depressed,  by  telling  her  old  stories 
of  EnglishjTOys^j^aiJif.®:  Occasionally,  Faith  seemed  -to 
care  to  listen ;  occasionaUy,  she  did  not  heed  one  word,  but 
dreamed  on.  Whether  of  the  past  or  of  the  future,  who 
couISlell'? 

Stem  old  ministers  came  in  to  pay  their  pastoral  visits. 
On  such  occasions,  Grace  Hickson  Would  put  on  clean  apton 
and  -clean  cap,  and  make  them  more  welcome  than  she  was 
ever  seen  to  do  any  one  else,  bringing  out  the  best  provisions 
of  her  store,  and  setting  of  all  before  them.  Also,  the  great 
Bible  was  brought  forth,  and  Hosea  and  Nattee  summoned 
from  their  work,  to  Usten  while  the  minister  read  a  chapter, 
and,  as  he  read,  expounded  it  at  considerable  length.  After 
this  all  knelt,  while  he,  standing,  lifted  up  his  right  hand, 
and  prayed  for  all  possible  combinations  of  Ohristian  men, 
for  all  possible  cases  of  spiritual  need ;  and  lastly,  taking  the 
individuals  before  him,  he  would  put  up  a  very  personal 
supplication  for  each,  according  to  his  notion  of  their  wants. 
At  first,  Lois  wondered  at  the  aptitude  of  oae  or  two  of  his 
prayers  of  this  description  to  the  outward  circumstances  of 
each  case ;  but,  when  she  perceived  that  her  aunt  had  usually 
a  pretty  long  confidential  conversation  with  the  minister  in 
the  early  part  of  his  visit,  ahe  bfiAQTnn  fl,warft  that  he  rewivftd 
both  Wsia^coafittflSlSfi^J^ilipo^^  J?^ediam 

of  "that  godlj^^omanjj^^  and  I  am  afraid 

she  paiS^less  regar3to  the  prayer  "for  the  maiden  iErom 
another  land,  who  hath  brought  the  errors  of  that  land  as 
a  seed  with  her,  even  across  the  great  ocean,  and  who  is 
letting  even  now  the  httle  seeds  shoot  up  into  ao^idil  tree,  in 
which  all  unclean. creiitures  may  find  shelter.'' 

"  I  like  the  prayers  of  our  Church  better,"  said  Lois  one 
day  to  Faith.    "  No  clergyman  in  England  can  pray  his  own 
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woids ;  andjOierefore  it  ib  thai  he  does  not  judge  of  others 
so  as  to  fit  his  piaySrs^ib  what  he  esteems  to  be  their  case, 
as  Mr.  Tappau  did  this  morning." 

**  I  hate  Mr.  Tagpan  1 "  said  IViith_^shortl7,  a  passionate 
j9ash<o£l^ii  obming  out  p{  her  dadc^iieaYy  eyes. 

"  Why  so,  oonsin  ?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  he  were  a  good 
man,  al&ough  I  like  not  his  prayers." 

Eaith  (mly  repeated  her  words, ''  I  hate  him  I " 

Lois  was  sorry  for  this  strong,  bad  feeling;  instinctiyely 
sorry.  Rr  she  was  loving  her^elf^  delighted  in  being  loyed, 
andJglt  ajar  ronJhroQgh  her  at  eyery  sign  of  want  of  loye 
in  i^feers.  Bat  she  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  was  silent 
at  the  time.  Eaith,  too,  went  on  tnming  her  wheel  with 
yehemenoe,  but  spoke  neyer  a  word  until  her  thread  snapped ; 
aod^then  she  pushed  the  wheel  away  hastily,  and  left  the 
loonL 

Then  Prudence  crept^  softly  up  to  Lois's  side.  This 
strange  child  seemed  tobe  tossed  about  by  yiyrying  moods : 
to-day  she  was  caressing  and  communicatiye ;  to-morrow 
she  might  be  deceitful,  mocking,  and  so  indifferent  to  the  pain 
or  sorrows  of  others  that  you  could  call  her  ajmost  inhuman. 

"  So  thou  dost  not  lil^  Pastor  Tappau's  prayers  ?  "  she 


Lois  was  sorry  to  haye  been  oyerheard ;  but  she  neither 
would  nor  could  take  back  her  words. 

« I  like  them  not  bo  well  as  the  prayers  I  used  to  hear  at 
home." 

''  Mother  says  thy  home  was  with  the  ungodly.  Nay, 
don't  look  at  me  so— it  was  not  I  that  said  it.  I'm  none  so 
Wd  of  prayinj^  myself,  nnr  ^^  Pn-n^-^y  Ta'PPft^i  format  matter. 
BuTFaith  cannot  abide  him,  and  I  know  why.  EEali  I  tell 
thee,  Cousin  Lois  ?  '» 

**  NgJ  F'^^t-^  ^^rl  nt^t  ^-^l^  "IP  r*^"^  Bhe  was  the  right  person 
to  giye  her  own  reasons." 

''Ask  her  where  young  Mr.  Nolan  is  gone  to^  and  thou 
wilt  hear.  I  haye  96en  Faith  cry  by  the  hour  together  about 
Mr.  Nolan." 
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"Hush,  child  I  hushl"  6aid  Lois,  for  she  heard  BuUdi's 
g»ppro£bching  ^tep,  and  feared  lest  she  should  overheac  what 
they  were  saying. 

The  truth  was  that,  a  year  or  two  before,,  there  had  been 
a  great  struggle  in  Salein  village,  a  great  diyisioh  in  the 
leligiQUS  body,  and  Pastor  Tappau  had  been  the  leader  of 
the  more  viQlent,  and,  ultimately,  the  successful  patty..  In 
consequence  of  this,  thiB  less  popular  minister,  Mr.  Nolan, 
had  had  to  leave  the  place.  And  him  Faith  Hickspn  Idved 
with  all  Jhe.  8trenj;th  of  her  j)as4Qliate  h^ort,  .although  he 
never  w^.^ware  of  the  attachm^jnt  he  had  excited^  and  her 
fTWTjrfftDiHy  wSm  too  Tf^flirdlmfl  of  .mnjTii^  of  ih^lf& 

f eeliqg^evOT  to^ote^ 

B134  the"ol3  jjodian  servant  ypttrliaft  Jgf'g^asd  jpfeggcrod^  them^ 
all,  ^BEeknew,  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  told  the  reason, 
Why  Faith  had  lost  all  care"aKout  latKef  or  mot£er,"15roth€r 
and  sister^  about  household  work  and  daily  occupation ;  hay, 
abbut  the  observances  of  religion  as  well.  Nattee  read  the 
meaning'  of  the  deep  smouldering  of  Faith's  dislike  to  Pastor 
Tappau  aright ;  the  Indian  woman  understood  why  the  girl 
(whom  alone  of  all  the  white  people  she  loved)  avoided  the 
old  minister^would  Brdelul^wobd-steckj  sooner  than  be 
called  in  to  listen  to  his  exhortations  and  prayers;  With 
savage,  untutored  people,  it  is  not "  Love  me,  love  my  dog," — 
they  are  often  jealous  of  the  creature  beloved,'  but  it  is^ 
"Whom  thou  hatest  I  will  hate;"  and  Nattee's  feeling 
towards  Pastor  Tappau  was  even  an  exaggeration  of  tho 
mute,  unspoken  hatred  of  Faith. 

For  a  long  time,  the  cause  of  hei^  cousin*s  dislike  and 
avoidance  of  the  minister  was  a  mystery  to  Lois;  but  the 
name  of  Nolan. remained  in  h^r  nfatemory,  whether  she  would 
or  no ;  and  it  was  more  from  girlish  interest  in  b,  suspected 
love  affair,  than  from  any  indifferent  and  heartless  curiosity, 
that  she  could  not  help  piecing  together  little  speeches  and 
actions  with  Faith's  interest  in  the  absent  banished  minister, 
for  an  explanatory  clue,  till  not  a  doubt  remained  in  her  mind. 
And  this  without  any  further  communication  with  Prudencte ; 
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fcxr  Lois  dedined  hearing  any  men  on  the  subjeol  from  her, 
a.^  HA  g«iV*^  4pop  offence. 

IU&  grew  sadder  and  duller,  as  the  aatumn  drew  on. 
She  loei  her  ^qpetiie ;  her  brown  oompleziim  became  sallow 
and  oolonriess ;  hex  dark  eyes  looked  hoUow  and  wild.  The 
figt  of  NommbBC  waanflar  at  hand*  Lois,  in  her  insiinotiye, 
well-intentioned  efforts  to  bring  some  life  and  eheerf nlneas 
into  &e  monotonous  household,  had  been  telling  lUth  of 
many  En^ish  customs,  silly  enough,  no  doubt,  and  which 
scarcdy  lij^ted  up  a  flicker  of  interest  in  the  American  girl's 
mind.  The  cousins  were  lying  awake  in  their  bed,  in  the 
great  unplastered  room,  which  was  in  part  store-room,  in 
part  bed-room.  Lois  was  full  of  sympathy  for  Eaith  that 
night.  Eor  long  Bhe  had  listened  to  her  cousin's  heavy, 
irx^TOBsible  sighs,  in  silence.  Eaith  sighed,  because  her 
giief  was  of  too  old  a  date  hxr  violent  emotion  or  crying. 
Lois  listened  without  speaking  in  the  dark,  quiet  night  hours, 
for  a  long,  long  time.  She  kept  quite  still,  because  she 
thought  such  vent  for  sorrow  might  relieve  her  cousin's 
weary  heart.  But,  when  at  length,  instead  of  lying  motion- 
less, fVuth  seemed  to  be  growing  restless,  even  to  oonvubive- 
motions  of  her  limbs,  Lois  began  to  speak,  to  talk  about 
England,  and  the  dear  old  ways  at  home,  without  exciting 
much  attention  on  f^aith's  part ;  xmtil  at  length  she  fell  upon 
the  subject  of  Hallow-e'en,  and  told  about  customs  then  and 
long  afterwards  practised  in  En^and,  and  that  have  scarcely 
yet  died  out  in  Scotland.  As  she  told  of  tricks  she  had  (rften 
played,  of  the  apple  eaten  facing  a  mirror,  of  the  dripping 
sheet,  of  the  basins  of  water,  of  the  nuts  burning  side  by 
side,  and  many  other  such  innocent  ways  of  divination,  by 
which  laughing,  trembling  English  maidens  sought  to  see 
the  form  of  their  future  husbands,  if  husbands  they  were  to 
have:  l^hMi  Faith  Hstened  breathlessly,  asking  short  eager 
qnegtint^ff^  Ap_jf  noiyie  ray  pf  hope  had^  fintsrcd  into  her 
gloomy  heart.  Lois  went  on  speaking,  telling  her  of  all 
tne  stories  that  would  confirm  -tiie  truth  of  ib&  second. sight 
voochsaf  ed  to  all  seekers  in  the  accustomed  methods ;  half  • 
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believing/  half -incredulous  herself,  but  ^^dring,  above  aJl 
thmgs,  tojalieer  up  poor  Faith.  -»^»- 

Suddenly,  Prudence  rose  up  from  her  truckle-bed  in;  the 
dim  comer  of  the  room.  They  had  not  thought  that  she 
was^a^i^e  J.  Jjjit-Bhs^adjbeen  list'enmg  long. : 

"  Cousin  Lois  may  go  but  and  meet  Satan  by  the  brook- 
side,  if  she  will ;  but,  if  thou  goest,  Eaith,  I  will  tell  mother 
— ay,  and  I  will  tell  Pastor  Tappau,  too.  Hold  thy  stories^ 
Oousin  Lois ;  I  am  af eared  of  my  very  life.  I  w6tdd  rather 
never  be  wed  at  all,  than  feel  the  touch  of  the  creature  that 
would  take  the  apple  out  of  my^hand,  as  I  held  it  over  my 
left  shoulder."  The^cited  gjjj^jgS^ft.lOJlfl  Pff^Tf^rn  ftfJjgiT"^ 
at  the  image  her  fancyTia3r  conjured  up.  Faith  and  Lois 
sprang  out  towards  her,  flying  across  the  moon-lit  room  m 
t^xsh^'White  hlght^gowos.  At  the  same  instant,  suinmoned 
by  the  same  cry,  Grace  Hickson  came  to  her  child. 

"  Hush  !  hush  I "  said  Faith,  authoritatively. 

"  What  is  it,  my  wench  ?  *'  asked  Grace.  While  Lois, 
feeling  as  if  she  had  done  all  the  mischief,  kept  silrace; 

"  Take  "her  away,  take"Her  away  T*"  screamed  Prudence. 
"  Lo<A  over  her  should^— ^her  left  shoulder — the  Evil  One 
is  there  now,  I  see  him  stretching  over  for  the  half -bitten 
i^aple." 

"  What  is  it  she  says  ?  "  said  Grace  austerely. 

"She  is  dreaming,"  said  Faith;  "Prudence,  hold  thy 
tongue."  And  she  pinched  the  child  severely,  while  Lois 
more  tenderly  tried  to  soothe  the  alarms  she  felt  that  she 
had  conjured  up. 

"  Be  quiet,  Prudence,"  said  she,  "  and  go  to  sleep !  I 
wUl  stay  by  thee,  till  thou  hast  gone  off  mto  slumber," 

"  No,  no !  go  away  I "  sobbed  Prudence,  who  was  really 
terrified  at  first,J)nii:siras^ now^afismning  more  alarm  than  she 
felt,  frotn  the  pleasure  she  recdye3r3jil»j>erceivtB[g  herself  tfi^ 
cen^ej33tteBMoEu  ^*  Faith  shall  stay  by  me,  not  you, 
wicked  English  witch ! " 

So  Faith  sat  by  her  sister;  and  Grace,  displeased  and 
perplexed,  withdrew  to  her  own  bed,  purposing  to  inquire 
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moie  into  the  matter  in  the  morning.  Lois  only  hoped  it 
might  all  be  foigotten  by  that  time,  and  resolved  never  k> 
talk  again  of  flnch  things.  But  an  event  happened  in  the 
remaining  hours  of  the  night  to  change  the  current  of  aflhirs. 
While  Grace  had  been  absent  from  her  room,  her  husband 
had  had  another  paralytic  stroke :  whether  he,  too,  had  been 
alarmed  by  that  eldritch  scream  no  one  could  ever  know. 
By  the  faint  light  of  the  rash-candle  burning  at  the  bed-side, 
his  wife  perceived  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
his  aspect  on  her  return:  the  irregular  breathing  came 
almost  like  snorts — the  end  was  drawing  near.  The  family 
were  roused,  and  all  help  given  that  either  the  doctor  or 
experience  could  suggest.  But  before  the  late  November 
moming-light,  all  was  ended  for  Balph  Hickson. 

The  whole  of  the  ensuing  day,  they  sat  or  moved  in 
darkened  rooms,  and  spoke  few  words,  and  those  below 
their  breath.  Manasseh  kept  at  home,  regretting  his  father, 
no  doubt,  but  «hftTOttg  lif^-^^  Amn:kArMn  Faith  .^siSkfijIbfiujQhild 
that  bewailed  herjoss  most  grievously  ;..gbfi.J)ad.  a  warm 
heart,  hidden  away^m6^^Klu3r&xuidfi£.JU£  jnoody  exterior, 
An^*Trsr7^ff;;^v"T^  qVi^Y^  K^y  fay  [f^/^y^  passive  kindness 
than 'ever  her  J^^^^T  hdd.  'J^yifLl  i9T  Ji^^  ma^j^^d iatinot 
favourites  of  Mana^afih^.her  only  don,  and  Prudence,  her 
jtSiDgest  child.  Lois  was  abant  as  nnhftppy  as  any  of  them ; 
for  she  had  felt  strongly  drawn  towards  her  uhciB"  ftrier 
kindest  friend,  and  the  sense  of  his  loss  r«Miewed  the  old 
sonow  she  had  experienced  at  her  own  parent's  death.  But 
she  had  no^ti|Bfi_and_nojjlace  to  cry  in.  On  her  devolved 
many  of  the  cares  which  it  would  have  seemfidJndfifiorous 
in  £he  nearer  relatives  to  ii^ereiF^emsolYes  ^in  j^dugh^to 
tais&an  active  partTtihie  change  required  in  their  drdss,  the 
household  preparations  for  the  sad  feast  of  the.fimeral — ^JJois 
had  to  arrange  all  under  her  aunt's  stem  direction. 

But,  a  day  or  two  afterwards — the  last  day.  before  the 
funeral — ^she  went  into  the  yard  to  fetch  in  some  faggots  lot 
the  oven ;  it  was  j.  solemn,  beautiful,  starlit  jjeningr^^iid 
flQSejmgden-  sense  oLjdejipiaition^  in^^^e_DQid8t  of  the  vast 
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lnriivBrse  tbxis  revealed- touched  Lote^^  t«aw^,  and  she  sat 
d6wi'  behind  the  wood-stack,  and  cried  veixjjl^ent^TJteais. 

••-^e  was  startled^by  Manaiseh','  wi^o  suddenly  turned  tthe 
comer  of  the  stack,  and  stood  before  her. 

"  Lodsjcrjing ! " 

**Only  a  Uttle,"  she  said,  rising  up,  and  gathering  her 
bundle  of  faggots ;  for  she  dreaded  bemg  questioned  by  her 
grim,  iBtipassive  cousin.  To  her  surprise,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  h^lirm,  and  said**- 

*♦  Stop  one  minute.    Why  art  thou  crying,  cousin  ?  " 

*^I  don't  know,"  she  said,  just  like  a  child  questioned  in 
like  manner' ;  and  she  was  again  on  the  point  oj  weeping. 

"  My  father  was  very  kind  to  thee,  Lois ;  I  do  not  wonder 
that  thou  grievest  after  him.  But  the  Lord  who  taketh  away 
can  restore  tenfold.  I  will  be  as  j^nd  as  my  father— yea, 
kinder.  This  is  not  a  time  to  talk  of  marriage  and  giTiiig  in 
marriage.  But  after  we  have  btiried  our  dead,  I  wish  to 
speak  to  thee." 

Lois  did  not  cry  now;  but  she  shrank  withajMght. 
What  did;^JteLiSQasih  mean?  _ She_wouj@Ciat!S^  he 

haJ^een  an^yjgjtb.. heritor  unreasonable  grievijag^  f or  f dly, 

lHBn3^o1S^^-.^^^^  mrrfw]i]y..-ftfi  oarnfnjjj  as  she  could,^ 
without  seeming  to  dread  him--for  jbhe  'next  few  (lay#. 
Sometimes,  she  thought  it  must  Iiavel)een  a  bad  drdam;  for, 
if  there  had  been  no  English  lover  in  the  case,  no  other  mail 
in  the  i  Whole  world,  she  could  never  have  thought  of  Manas^ 
seh  as  her  husband ;  indeed^  till  now,  there  had  been  nofeing 
in  Ms  words  ot  agtions^Tb  suggest  siictC ^aaJfle^. .'T??fii^ 
had  been  suggestod^Jthgre^was  no  telling  how  vQpf*'^  ^hft 
d6athed  him.  He  might  be  good,  and  pious^-^he  doubtdess 
was — but  his  da^k^fisi^ey.^3,  moving  so  slowly  and  heavily, 
his  ilanik,  bla(&  hair,lEis  gre^jr^iytaisSL^kin,  all  load^ her  dislike 
him  now— tgll  bis  personal  ugliness  and  urigainliness  vBtmck 
on  Rer  senses  with  a  jar,  since  those  few  words  spSEen 
behindl£e^y-stacK  ^ 

She  knew  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  time  must  come  for 
further  discussion  of  this  subject;   but,  like  a  coward,  she 
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tried  to  pot  U  off  by  olingiiig  t6  her  aunt's  apitm-string,  tot 
she  was  soie  that  Qraoe  Hiokson  had  far  different  views  for 
her  coily  son.  As,  indeed,  she  had ;  tot  she  was  an  amUtions, 
as  well  as  a  religiops.  woman ;  ancCjbj^an  early  Unrrtiase  ^ 
land  In  Balem  village,  the^^ctsons  hacf  become  wealthy 
r^gHfjuJ^i^fiTif'  ^*^y  gr?^}  exertions  of  their  own — partly, 
also,  by  the  wlent  process  ofacctimiilation ;  for  they  had 
never  eared  to  change  their  manner  of  living,  from  the  time 
whe(n  it  had  been  suitable  to  a  far  smaller  income  than  that 
which  they  at  present  enjoyed.  80  mnch  for  worldly  cir- 
emnstance«;  As  for  their  worldly  oharaeter,  it  stood  as  high. 
No  one  cotild  say  a  word  against  any  of  their  haUts  or 
actions.  Their  righteousness  and  godliness  w^re  patent  to 
every  one's  eyes.  So  Grace  Bickson  thought  herself  en- 
titleST  to  ]^tck'  an3"  cSibose  among  the  maidens,  before  she 
shoulfmeef  wHE  one^Bt'ted^  to  Be*  Haiaasseli's  wife.  None 
in  Salem  came  up  to  her  imaginary  standard.  She  had  it 
m  her  mind  even  at  this  very  time,  so  soon  after  her 
husband'^  death,  to  go  to  Boston,  and  take  counsel  with  the 
leading  ministers  there,  vrith  vforthy  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  at 
their  head,  and  see  if  they  could  tell  her  of  a  well-favoured 
and  godly  young  maiden  in  their  congregations  worthy  of 
being  the  "iriie  of  her  son.  But^besidesL  good  looks  and 
godliness^  thQ  MOanch  muiit  hhWgood  birth  tod  good  wealth, 
or  Grace  Hickson  wodld  havfe  gut  her  contemptuously  on 
one  side;  When  tmo^  this'  paragon  was  found,  ikhd  the 
ministers  had  approved,  Otttee  anticipated  no  diflftculty  on 
her  son's  part,.  So  Lbis  \fas  right  in  feeling  that  her  aunt 
would  dislike -any  speech  of  marriage  between  Mahasdeh  and 
herself. 

But  the  girl  was  brought  to  bay  one  day,  in  this  wise. 
Manasseh  had  ridden  forth  bnlioiae  business,  ^hich  every 
one  said  Would  ocduiry  him  the  whole  day ;  'but,  meeting  the 
man  with  whom  be  had  to  transact  his  affairs,  he  returned 
earlier  than  any  one  expected.  H6  missed  liois  from  the 
keeping-room,  v^here  his  sisters  wer6  spinning,  almost  im- 
mediately.   His  mbther  sat  by  at  her  knitting;  he  could  see 
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Nattee  in  the  Mtoh^n  through  the  open  door.  Hie  was  too 
reserved  to  ask  where  Lois  was ;  but  he  quietly  sought  till  he 
fouii4  her,  in  the  great  loft,  already  piled: with  winter  stores 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Her  aunt,  had  sent  her  there  to 
examine  the  apples;  one  by  pn^,  and  pick  out  suoh  as  were 
unsound  for  immediate  use*  She  was  stooping  down,  and 
intent  upon  this  work,  and  was  hardly  aware  of  his  approach, 
until  she  lifted  up  her  head  and  saw  him  standing  (dose 
before  her«  She  dropped  the  apple  she  was  holding,  went 
a  little  paler  than  her  wont,  and  faced  him  in  silence. 

"Lois,"  he  said,  "thpu  rememberest  the  words  that  I 
spoke  while  we  yet  mourned  over  my  father.  I  think  thfrt 
I  am  called  to  marriage  now,  as  the  head  of  this  household. 
And  iTEaye  seen  no  maiden  so  pleasant  in  my  sight  as  thou 
art,  Lois ! "  He  tried  to  take  her  hand.  But  she  put  it 
behind  her  with  a  childish  shake  of  her.  head,  and,  half « 
crying,  said — 

" Please,  Cousin  Manasseh,  do  not  say  this,  to  mel  I 
dare  say  you  ought  to  be  married,  beiQg  the  head  of  the 
hpnsehold  now;  but  I  don't  want  to  be  married.  I  would 
ratber  not." 

":That  is  well  spoken,"  replied  he;,  frowning  a  little, 
nevertheless.  "I  gljiould^^not  like  to  take  to  wife  an  over- 
forward  maiden,  ready  to  jump  at  wedlock.  Besides,  the 
iQongfegaSon^^migH}  1tatt:,lf  we.  were  %o  be,  marppji  top  soon 
after,  my  father's  dieath..  We  have,  p^fthaoac©,  said  enough, 
eve^  now.  :  But  I  wisho^  thee  to  have  thy  mind  i  set  at  eacfe 
as  to  thy  future  wellHSping.^  Thou  wilt  have  leisure  to  think 
of  it^  an!  to  bring  thy  mind  more  fidTy^roSM'IBorH.'^'^Sgftm 
he  he! J  ou^TSs^TapTdr^  it  with  a 

fre€U-®SEifiSta£^-.  ,     : 

"I  Qwe  you  somewhat  for. your  kindness  to,  rue  evwr 
since!  came, ,  Cousin  ^^Ijanasseh, ;  and  I  hayie  no  way  of 
paying  you  but  by.tejling.  you  truly  ;I  can,  Joy^.you  as  a  dear 
friend, .if  you  will  let  me,  but  never  as  a  wife.". 

He  flung  her  hand  away,  but  did  ^jj/akfi  fr^>^y*^s  ^/^ 
her  facej^thougKHs  glance  was  lowering,  and  gloomy.  ,  He 
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mattered  something  which  she  did  not  quite  hear ;  and  so 
she  went  on  bravely,  although  she  kept  trembling  a  little, 
and  had  much  ado  to  keep  from  orjring. 

"  Please,  let  me  tell  you  all  I  There  was  a  young  man  in 
Barford— nay,  Manasseh,  I  oannot  speak  if  you  Qj^e  so  angzy ; 
it  is  hard  work  to  teU  you  anyhow — ^he  said  that  he  wanted 
to  marry  me ;  but  I  was  poor,  and  his  father  would  have 
none  of  it ;  and  I  do  not  want  to  marry  any  one ;  but,  if  I 

did,  it  would  be  " Her  voice  dropped,  and  her  blushes 

told  the  rest.  Manasseh  stood  looking  at  her  with  sulleui 
hoUo^fr^  eyes,  {hat  Iiad  a  gathering  touch  of  wildness  in  them ; 
and  *^jP  hfi  flftit^' — 

"  It  is  borne  in  upon  me — ^verily,  I  see  it  a9.ia  ftjvision— 
that  thou  must  be  my  spouieTaiiol  no  other  man's.  Thou 
canst  not  escape  what  is  fore-doomed.  Months  ago,  when 
I  set  myself  to  read  the  old  godly  books  in  which  my  soul 
used  to  delight  until  thy  coming ;  I  saw  no  letter  of  printer's 
ink  marked  on  the  page,~bulT'saw  a  gold  and  ruddy  type  of 
some  tmknown  language,  the  meaning  whereof  was  whispered 
into  my  soul ;  it  was,  *  Marry  Lois  I  marry  Lois  I '  And, 
when  my  father  died,  I  knew  it  was  the  begiiming  of  the 
end.  It  is  the  Lord's  will,  Loiis,  and  thou  canst  not  escape 
from  it.*'  And  again  he  would  have  taken  her  hand,  and 
drawn  her  towards  him.  But  this  time  fe^he  eluded  him  with 
ready  movement. 

"^- 1  do^^not  acknowledge  it  to  be  tJby©  Lord's  wiU^  Maijasseh," 
said  she. — ^^'ft^r'not  'borne  in  upon^meJ. aa.jrQU>T?uritanfl 
call  it,  that  I  am  toJ>e  yon^L  wife.  I  am  none  so  set  upon 
wedTdcK  ai  to^*taike  you,  even  though  there  be  no  other 
chance  for  me.  For  I  do  not  care  for  you  as  I  ought  to 
care  for  my  husband.  But  I  could  have  cared  for  you  very 
much  as  a  cousin — as  a  kind  cousin." 

She  stopped  speaking;  she  could  not  choose  the  right 
words  with  which  to  speak  to  him  of  her  gratitude  and 
friendliness,  which  yet  could  never  be  any  feeling  nearer 
and  dearer,  no  more  than  two  parallel  lines  dan  ever  meet. 

But  he  was  so  convinced  by  what  he  eonsidered  the  spirit 
I4S  ^ 
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of  prophecy,  that  Lois  was  to  be  his  wife,  that  he  f elt  mther 
more  indignant  at  what  he  considered  to  be  her  resistance  to 
the,;5^^MSI^[[^efM;  'thSif  really  feft^cmr  TO-ixrtbenes^^t. 
AgamKenEHeSToTconvlS^^  noiTa^  had 

any  choice  in  the  matter^  by  saying-- 

**The  voice  said  unto  me  'Marry  Lois;*  and  I  said,  *  I 
will,  iiord/" 

"But,"  Lois  replied,  ^*  the  voice,  as  you  call  i%  has  never 
spoken  such  a  word  to  me." 

"  Loi^,"  he  Answered  solemnly,  « it  will  speak.  And  then 
wilt  thou  obey,  even  as  Samuel  did  ?  " 

"  No ;  indeed  I  cannot  1 "  she  answered  briskly.'  "  I  may 
take  a  dream  to  be  the  truth,  andjiffljr  my  own  fancies^  if 
I  think  aboTlt  them  too  long.  But  I  cannot  marry  any  one 
from  obeaienoe. 

"  IjtSi^,^' Ldts;  thou  art  as  yet,Bni^egfi3aeiaie;-but  I  have 
seen  thee  in  a  vision  as  QRe^jjlihejilect^  robed  in  white.  As 
yet  thy  faith  is  too  Weak  for  thee  to  obey  me^y ;  but  it 
jshall  not  always  be  so.  I  will  pray  that  thou  mayest  see 
thy  preordained  course.  Meanwhile,  I  will  smooth  away 
air  worldly  obstacles." 

**  Cousin  Manasseh  1  Cousin  Mahasseh  I  "  cried  Lois  after 
him,  as  he  was  leaving  the  iroom,  "  com^  back !  I  cannot 
put  it  in  strong  enough  words.  Manasseh,  there  is  no  power 
in  heaven  or  earth  that  can  make  me  love  thee  enough  to 
knarry  thee,  or  to  wed  thee  without  such  love.  And  this  I 
say  soleiifmly,  because  it  is  better  that  this  should  end  at 
once." 

For  a  moment  he  was  staggered;  then  he  l^ted  up  Mb 
hands,  and  said — 

**  God  forgive  thee  thy  blasphemy !  Bemember  Hazael) 
who  said,  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,'  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing  ? '  and  went  straight  and  did  it,  because  his  evil  courses 
were  fixed  and  appointed  for  him  from  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  And  shall  not  thy  paths  be  laid  out  among 
the  godly,  as  it  hath  been  foretold  to  me  ?  " 

He  went  away;  and  for  a  jgiinute  or  Jiwo  lioisi  fait  as  if 
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Mn  -yrordn  mnnt  nomn  iiiiii,  rniilthftt,  ntniggln  aa  Jbe  ^f^onld^ 
hate  her  doom  as  she  -would,  fthe  moBt  beeome  his  wife ; 
andT' xmoer  ttte  c&CTimsIanoes,  many  a  giil'^wotild "  have 
saco^bed  to  her  apparenF  fate.  Isolated  from  all  previous 
eoimeoSottS,  bMHfl(;'&6  Word"  from  England,  living  in  the 
heavy,  monotonons  routine  of  a  family  with  one  man  for 
head,  and  this  man  esteemed  a  hero  by  most  of  those  around 
him,  simply  because  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  family — 
these  facts  alone  would  have  formed  strong  presumptions 
that  most  giils  would  have  yielded  to  the  offers  of  such  a 
one.  But,  besides  thi8^_  there  was^  much  to  tell  upon  the 
imagination  in  those  days,  in  that  place  and  time.  It  was 
prevafeofly  befieye<!  MH\  Tli^^^  were'  mamfeSations  of 
spiritual  influence — of  the  direct  influence  1bo£B  of  good  and 
bad  spiriis— constantly  to  be  perceived  in  the  course  of 
men's  lives.  Lots  were  drawn,  as  guidance  from  the  Lord ; 
the  Bible  was  opened,  and  the  leaves  allowed  to  fall  apart ; 
and  the  first  text  the  eye  fell  upon  was  supposed  tb  bef 
appointed  from  above  as  a  direction.  SounSs  were  heard 
that  could  not  be  accounted  for ;  they  were  made  by  the  evil 
spirits  not  yet  banished  from  the  desert-places  of  which  they 
had  so  long  held  possession.  Sights^^nexplicable  and 
mysterious,  were  dimly  seen — ^Satan,  in  some"^sliape7  seeding 
whom  he  might  devour,  ^nd,  ftt  th^  hAgirinmg  nf  tfiA-lnng 
wint^  season,  such  whispered  tales,  such  old  temptations 
and  hauntingSj  and  3!evxEBjr|errorSj,  l^®^?  supposed*  to  be 
pecuBaxly  rife.  Salem  was,  as  it  were,  snowed  up,  and  left 
^  Eg^l^^gj|t'^fiIE^"T^  long^  dark  evenings ;  "©i^  ^fcijy- 
lighted  rooms ;  the  creaking  passages,  where  heteroganeoutf 
art^^Bgs  >pyere  piled  away,  out  of  the'reachof  the  keen-piercing 
fm^  ftp^ '  '^Tfiftr^''"orv^  in  the  dead  of  night,  a  sound 

was  heard,  ft«  <;^fflnme  'EgajTyT  fSBSg*  -  feedyi"  when,  next 
mormng,  everything  appeared  to  be  in  its  right  place  (so 
accustomed  are  we  to  measure  noises  by  comparison  with 
themselves,  and  not  with  the  absolute  stillness  of  the  night- 
season);  the  white  mist,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
windows  every  evening  in  strange  shapes,  like  phantoms — 
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all  these,  and  many  other  oiroumstances  :  such  as  the  distant 
fall  joi  mighty  trees  in  the  mjrsterionft  forests  girdhng  them 
round ;  the  faint  whoop  and  cry  of  some  Indian  seeking  his 
camp,  and  unwittingly  nearer  to  the  white  men's  settlement 
than  eithesT  :he  or  they  would  have  liked,  could  they  have 
chosen;  the  htmgry  yells  pf  the  wild  beasts  approaching 
the  cattle-pens — ^these  were  the  thingB  which  made  that 
winter  life  in  Salem,  in  the  memorable  time  of  1691-2,  seera 
fttrfltigpi,  anA  haUTltftf?,  °i?rl.^.'^ZJ.^^_^^  many;  peculiarly  weird 
Q'^^- JiyfalJQ,  t'h^  English  girl,  in  her  first  yealc^S*B5]15urn 
in  America*  ~^        T  ""^^  ^"^    '■  ^" 

""SHd  how,  imagine  Lois  worked  upon  perpetually  by 
Manasseh'it  conviction  that  it  was  decreed  that  she  should 
be  his  wife,  and  you  will  see  that  she  was  not  without 
jBourage  and  sgiriF^p, jresist  as  she  di3,  steaffilg^mly;  mi 
y3k  sweetly:-- Take  one  instance  out  of  many,  wten  her 
nerves  were  subjected  to  a  shock^-sHght  in  relation,  it  is 
true;  but  then  remember  that  she  had  been  all  day,  and  for 
many  da3rs,  shut  up  within  doors,  in  a  dull  Ught  that  at 
mid-day  was  almost  dark  with  a  long-continued  snowstorm, 
Evening  was  coming  on,  and  the  wood  fire  was  more  cheerful 
tha©  any  of  the  human  beings  surrounding  it;  the  mono* 
tonous  whirr  of  the  smaller  spinning-wheels  had  been  going 
on  aU  day,  and  the  store  of  fiax  downstairs  was  nearly 
exhausted:  when  Grace  Hickson  bade  Lois  fetch  down  some 
more  from  the  store-room,  before  the  Hght  so  entirely  waned 
away  that  it  could  not  be  found  without  a  candle,  and  a 
candle  it  would  be  dangerous  to  cajry  into  that  apajianent 
fuU  of  combustible  materials,  especially  at  this  time,  c^  hard 
frost,  when  every  drop  of  water  was  locked  up  and  bound 
in  icy  hardness.  So  Lois  went,  half-shrinking  from  the  long 
passage  that  led  to  the  stairs  leading  up  into  the  store-room ; 
fpr  it  was  in  this  passage  that  the  strange  night-sounds  were 
heard,  which  every  one  had  begun  to  notice,  and  speak  about 
in  lowered  tones.  She  sang,  however,  as  she  went,  "  to  keep 
her  courage  up,"  in  a  subdued  voice,  the  evening  hymn  she 
had  so  crften  sung  in  Barford  church —  ; 
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"Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night;*' 

and  so  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  she  neyer  heard  the  breaihing 
or  motioh  of  any  creature  near  her,  till,  just  as  she  was 
loading  herself  with  flax  to  carry  downi  she  heard  some  one 
— ^it  was  Manasseh — 8a)[  close  to  her  ear  : 

''Has  the  voice  spoken  yet?  Speak,  Loisl  Has  the 
voice  spoken  yet  to  thee — that  speaketh  to  me  day  and 
night,  *  Marry  Lois '  ?  " 

She  startedand  turi^^  a  little  siokj^  but  spoke  aknost 
directly  ill  &l)rave,  clear  manner—- 

''lT6,"C6usin  Manasseh  I    And  it  never  will." 

**  Then  I  must  wait  yet  longer,"  he  replied  hoarsely,  as 
if  to  himself.     *'  But  all  submission— all  submission." 

At  last,  a  break  came^upon  the  monotony  of  the  long, 
dark  winter.  The  parishioners  once  more  raised  the  dis- 
cussion  whether — the  parish  extending  as  it  did — it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  Pastor  Tappau  to  have  help.  This 
question  had  been  mooted  once  before;  and  then  Pastor 
Tappau  had  acquiesced  in  the  necessity,  and  all  had  gone  on 
smoothly  for  some  months  after  the  appointment  of  his 
assistant ;  until  a  feeling  had  sprung  up  on  the  part  of  the 
elder  minister,  which  might  have  been  called  .jealousy  of 
the  younger,  if  sggptPy  "git.maiL&g  Pastor  Tappau ^^i^d.hftVB 
been'OTppSSeS  ^o  entertain  so  eyjl  a  pajBsion.  However  that 
might  b6,  xwo  parties  were  speedily  formed ;  the  younger  and 
mQce..^dent  being,_ioJ[a¥Qur.jQf ..Mr, .  Nolan,  the  elder  and 
more_^j§raistent— and,  at .  the  time,  the  more  numerous— 
cling^  iio  the  0%  grey-beaded,  dogmatic  Mr.  Tappau.  who 
had  married  them,  baptized  their  chlHren,  and  was  to  them, 
literally,  as  a  "pillar  of  the  church."  So  Mr.  Nolan  left 
Salem,  carrying  away  with  him,  possibly,  more  hearts  tha4 
that  of  Faith  Hickson's ;  but  certainly  she  had  never  been 
the  same  creature  since. 

But  now— Christmas,  1691— one  or  two  of  the  older 
members  of  the  congregation  being  dead,  and  some  who 
were  younger  men  having  come  to  settle  in  Salem— -Mr, 
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U^     Tappau  being  also  older,  and,  some  charitably  supposed, 
'>  wiser — a  fresh  effort  had  been  made,  and  Mr.  Nolan  was 

returning  to  labour  in  ground  apparently  smoothed  over. 
Lois  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  proceedings  for 
Faith's  sake— far,  morQ  .tjian  the  latter  did  for  herself,  any 
spectator  would  have  said.  Faith's  wheel  never  went  faster 
or  slower,  her  thread  never  broke,  her  colour  never  came, 
her  eyes  were  never  uplifted  with  sudden  interest,  all  the 
time  these  discussions  respecting  Mr.  Nolan's  return  were 
going  on.  But  Lois,  after  the  hint  given  by  Prudence,  had 
found  a  due  to  many  a  sigh  and  look  of  despairing  sorrow, 
even  without  the  help  of  Nattee's  improvised  songs,  in  which, 
under  strange  allegories,  the  helpless  love  of  her  favourite 
was  told  to  ears  heedless  of  all  meaning,  except  those  of 
the  tender-hearted  and  sympathetic  Lois.  Occasionally,  she 
heard  a  strange  chant  of  the  ol3r  Indian  woman's — half  in 
her  own  language,  "'half  in  broken  English — droned  over 
some  simmering  pipkin,  from  which  the  smell  w^s,  to  say 
the  least,  unearthly.  Once,  on  perceiving  this  odour  in  the 
keeping-rooinj  Grace  Hickson  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  Nattee  is  at .  her  heathenways  again ;  we  shall  have 
some  mischief  unless  she  is  stayed." 

But  Faith,  moving  quicker  than  ordinary,  said  something 
about  putting  a  stop  to  it,  and  so  forestalled  her  mother's 
evident  intention  of  going  into  the  kitchen.  Faith  shut  the 
door  between  the  two  rooms,  and  entered  upon  some  remon- 
strance with  Nattee ;  but  no  one  could  hear  the  words  used. 
Faith  and  Nattee  seemed  rQoreJ)ound  together  by  .love.  and_ 
oommon^'mlei'est  tnan  any  other  two  among  the  seH-con- 
^  tai^d  individuals  compifeing^thlshouafihQld.  Lois  some- 
times  felt  as  if  her  presence,  as  a  third,  interrupted  some 
confidential  talk  between  her  cousin  and  the  old  servant. 
And  yet  she  was  fond  of  Faith,  and  could  ftlmppft  f^jnk  that 
Faith  liked  her^more  than  she  did  either  mother^  broth^LO^ 
sifter  ;76r  the  first  two  were  indifferent  as  to  any  unspoken 
feelmgs,  while 'l^fftctehce  deligEted  inlcLiscoveringJliem,  'Only 
io*maEe  an"  amusement  to  herself  out  of  them. 
•     -   .       .  ISA 
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One  day,  Lois  waa  Bitting  by  heiself  at  her  iewing-table, 
while  Eaith  and  Nattee  were  holding  one  of  their  secret  oon- 
olaves,  from  which  Lois  felt  herself  to  be  tacitly  ezdnded : 
when  the  outer  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  pale  young  man,  in 
the  strict  professional  habit  of  a  minister,  entered.  Lois 
sprang  up  with  a  smile  and  a  look  of  welcome  for  Faith's 
sake ;  for  this  imialLbe  the  Mr.  Nolan  whose  name  had  been 
on  the  tongue  of  every  one  for  days,  and  who  was,  as  Lois 
knew,  expected  to  arrive  the  day  before. 

He  seemed  half -surptised  at  the  glad  alacrity  with  which 
he  was  received  by  this  stranger :  possibly,  he  had  not  heard 
of  the  English  girl  who  was  an  inmate  in  {he  house  where 
formerly  he  had  seen  oiJy  grave.^olemn.  rigid,  or^  heavy 
faces,  and  had  been-  received  wi^h  a  stiff  form  of  "welcome, 
vejJL^S&enjJfcOffi,,  il^e  blushing,  smiling,  dimpled  looks  that 
innocently  met  him  with  the  greeting*' almost  or"aErold 
ac^juMn^ncel  Lois,  Having  plaoe^a  chairT6riiim,  hastened 
out  to  cafi  lE^aith,  never  doubting  but  that  the  feeling  which 
her  cousin  entertained  for  Hie  young  pastor  was  mutual, 
although  it  might  be  unrecognised  in  its  full  depth  by  either. 

'<  Eaith  1 "  said  she,  bright  and  breathless.  **  Guess—— 
No,"  checking  herself  to  an  assumed  unconsciousness  of  any 
partioular  importance  likely  to  be  affixed  to  her  words ;  *'  Mr. 
Nolan,  the  new  pastor,  is  in  tihe  keeping-room.  He  has 
asked  for  my  aunt  and  Manasseh.  My  aunt  is  gone  to  the 
prayer-meeting  at  Pastor  Tappau's,  and  Manasseh  is  away." 
Lois  went  on  speiBJdng,  to  give  Faith  time ;  for  the  girl  had 
become  deadly  white  at  Hie  in)ielligenoe,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  her  eyes  met  the  keen,  cunning  eyea  of  the  old  Indian 
wife  a  jgeculiaf  lo^ of  hnlf  wondriiripg  ftwexwhilr^  Nattee's 
looks  expressed  triumphant  satisfaction. 

""Crb,**  fiaact^^LSs,  smoothing  Faith's  hair,  and  kissing  the 
white,  cold  cheek,  ^  or  he  will  wonder  why  no  one  comes  to 
see  him,  and  perhaps  think  he  is  not  welcome."  Faith  went 
without  another  word  into  the  keeping-room,  and  shut  the 
door  of  communication.  Nattee  and  Lois  were  lef);  tpgether. 
Lois  felt  as  haf^y  as  if  some  ^ece  of  good_fortu|i.6  had 
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befallen  herself.  For  the  time,  her  growing  dread  of 
Manasseh's  wild,  ominous  persistence  in  his  suit,  her  aunt's 
coldness,  her  own  loneliness,  were  aU  forgotten^  and  she 
could  almost  Jh^e_danced  with  joy.^  ^attee  laughfid-i^ 
and  talEed  and  chuckle3'TEo*'Eerseif — "Old  Indian  woman 
greafrjcjBterx.— ;©»^^^  womam-  send  hither  and'tMther  ; 
go  where  she  is  told,  where  she  hears  with  her  ears.  But 
cAd  Indian  woman  "—-and  here  she  drew  herself  up,  and  the 
expression  ^f  ^  hejMfejoe^quSi^^ 

andTtEen  white  maoijausi.  ppmej^  and  dS^ndi'an  woman  have 
spoken  never  a  word,  and  white  man  "have  heard^  nothing 
with  his  earaT^"*  Eo'the  old  crone  laautfereff.'^*'''"'"'^^^''*'"*^ 

"lOrffifs  time,  things  were  going  on  very  dififerently  in  the 
keeping-room  to  what  Lois  imagined.  Faith  sat  stiller  even 
than  usual;  her  eyes  downcast,  her  words  few.  A  quick 
observer  might  have  noticed  a  certain  tremulousness  about 
her  hands,  and  an  occasional  twitching  throughout  all  her 
frame.  But  Pastor  Nolan  was  ftgt  a  keen  observer  upon 
this  occasion;  he  was  absorbed  with  his  own  little^wonders 
and  perplexities.  !Qis  wonder  was  that  of  a  carn^jgaaii--* 
who  that  pretty  stra^gg^jni^t^bgi^^ 
first  coming,  so  glad  to  see  mm,  but  had  vanished  instantly, 
apparentijrjioOb  xea^pear^.  r  A  indeedTI  am  not  sure  if 
hid^perplexity  was  not  that  of  a  carnal  man  rather  than  that 
of  a  godly  minister,  for  this  was  his  dilemma.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Salem  (as  we  have  already  seen)  for  the  minister, 
on  entermg  a  household  for  the  visit  which,  among  other 
people  and  in  other  times,  would  have,  been  termed  a 
"  morning  call,"  to  put  up  a  prayer  for  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  family  under  whose  roof-tree  he  Was.  Now  this 
prayer  was  expected  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual  character, 
joys,  sorrows,  wants,  and  failings  of  every  member  present ; 
and  here  was  he,  a  young  pastor,  alone  with  a  young  woman ; 
and  he  thought — vain  thoughts,  perhaps,  but  still,  very 
natural — that  the  implied  guesses  at  her  character,  involved 
in  the  minute  supplications  above  described,  would  be  very 
awkward  in  a  tete-a-tete  prayer ;  so,  whether  it  was  his  wonder 
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or  his  perplexity,  I  do  nol  know,  bat  he  did  not  oontribnte 
much  to  the  conversation  for  some  time,  and  at  last,  by  a 
sudden  bmst  of  eonrage  and  Jmjflromptu  hit,  he  out  the 
(3or£aHlmbt  by  inaJdng  the  nsoal^ropoial  for  prayer,  and 
adding  to  it  a  request  that  the  household  might  be  summoned. 
In  oame  Lois,  quiet  and  deoorous ;  in  came  Nattee,  all  one 
impassive,  stiff  piece  of  wood — ^no  look  of  intelligence  OTiraoe 
of  gj^lin^  near  her  countenance.  Solemnly^recalling  each 
waiMering  thought.  Pastor  Nolan  Imelt  in  the  midst  of  these 
three  to  pray.  He  was  a  gooct  an^  *"^ V  ^^'gior ft  TftT^j,^^^^ 
name  here  iq  the  only  thing  disguised,  and  played  bis  part 
bravely  in  the  awful  trial  to  which  he  was  afterwurds  sob- 
jected ;  and  if,  at  the  time,  ))efore  he  went  through  his  fiery 
persecutions,  the  human  fancies  which  beset  all  young  hearts 
came  across  his,  we  at  this  day  know  that  these  fancies  are 
n<rgin._^utjiOW^^e"prays^  earnest,  prays  so  heartily  for 
himsoHj  y^*^  .''^c^  .^..?§P8^  i^f  Ha^QWftIlspiHtui!j.ofifid.Jif»d 
spiritual  failings,  that  each  one  of  his  hearers  feels  as  if  a 
prayer  and  a  supplication  had  gone  up  for  ^^oh  of  them. 
Ev^'lTilllSe' muttered  the  few  words  she  knew  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  gibberish  though  the  disjointed  nouns  and  verbs 
might  be,  the  poor  creature  said  them  because  she  was 
8ti^edtounwonted_reverence.  Aa^for..X4Qi8»  fiha  rose  up 
comforte^lmd  starengthened.  as  no  special  prayers  of  Pastor 
Tappau  bad  ever  made  her  feel.  But  Faith  was  sobbing, 
sgbhing^oud^almost  hysterically,  and  made  no  effort  to 
rise^  but  lay  on  her~ouKlrefche5  arms  spread  out  upon  the 
settle.  Lois  and  Pastor  Nolan  looked  at  each  other  for  an 
instant.    Then  Lois  said — 

"  Sir,  you  must  go.  My  cousin  has  not  been  strong  for 
some  time,  and  doubtiLess  she  needs  more  quiet  than  she  has 
had  to-day." 

Pastor  Nolan  bowed,  and  left  the  house ;  but  in  a  moment 
he  returned.  Half-opening  the  door,  but  without  entering, 
he  said — 

"I  come  back  to  ask,  if  perchance  I  may  call  this  evening 
to  inquire  how  young  Mistress  Hickson  finds  herself  ?  " 
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But  Faitth  did  z^ot  beai;  this ; .  Bbe  wai^  soblniig  louder  tbaja 
ever.  > 

"Why  did  you  send  him  away,  hpi^?  I  should  ha»ve 
been  better  directly,  and  it  is  so  long  sinoe  I  have  seen  him." 

She  had  her  face,  hidden  as  she  uttered  these  words,  and 
Lois  cpuH  not  hear  them  distinctly.  She  bent  her. head 
down  by  her  cousin's  on  the  settle,  meaning  to  ask; her  to 
repeat.^  what  she  had  said.  But  in  th^  irritation  of  the 
moment,  and  prompted  possibly  by  some  inoipiejat  jealousy, 
"R^RJIli  njj^lnfid  JiAifl  away  so  violently  that  the  latter  was  hurt 
against  the  hard,  shaqpT  comer  of  the  wooden  settle.  Tears 
came  into  h&c  eyes ;  not  so  much  because  her  cheek  was 
bruised,  as  because  of  the  jur^sed  jaain  she  felt  at  this 
r^pttlae^  from  the  cousin  towards  whom  she  'WasrfS'eting  so 
wftpaly.t  and -Madly  i  ■  Just  Jgr  the  momenl^C^ 
angigif^as jaojy, child  cpuldjaave  been ;  but  some  of  the  words 
of  Pastor  Nolan's  prayer  yet  rang  in  her  ears,  and  she  thought 
it  would  be  a  shame  if  she  did  not  let  them  sink  into  her 
heart.  She  dared  not,  however^  stoop  again  to  caress  Faith, 
but  stood  quietly  by  her,  sorrowfully  wJaiting ;  until  a  step  at 
the  outer  door  caused  Faith  to  rise  quickly,  and  rush  into  the 
kitchen,  leaving  Lois  to  hear  the  brunt  of  the  new-comer. 
It  was  Manasseh,  returned  from  hunting.  He^^JjaeaiJiSto 
days  away,  in  company  with  other  young  men  belcmging  to 
Sa^em.  .  It  was  almost  the  only  occupation  which  could  draw 
hi^  out^oj^jaiaj3enludedrkftb^  .He  stopped  suddenly  at  the 
door  on  seeing  Lois,  and  alone;  for  she  had  avoided  him  of 
late  in  every  possible  way. 

"  Where  is  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Ata  prayer-meeting  at  Pastor  Tappau's*  She  has  taken 
Prudence.  Fail^  has  left  the  room  this  minute.  I  willoalL 
her."  And  Lois  was  going  towards  the  kitchen,  when  he 
placed  himsel£. between  her  and  the  door. 

''Lois,"  said  he,  ^'the  time  is  going  by,  and  I  cannoil 
wait  much  longer.  The^sions  come^thiek  upoc^^me,  and 
my  sight  ffl:ows  i;dfia>fer  and  clearer.  Only  this  last  night, 
camping  out  in  the  woods,  I  saw  in  m^  soul,  between  sleeping 
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and  ^waUng,  the  spirit  oome  and  offsr  thee  two  lots ;  and  the 
colour  of  the  one  was  white,  like  a  bride's,  and  the  other  was 
black  and  red,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  a  violent  death. 
And,  when  thoa  didst  choose  the  latter,  the  spirit  said  unto 
me, '  Gome  t '  and  I  came,  and  did  as  I  was  bidden.  I  put 
it  on  thee  with  mine  own  hands,  as  it  is  pre-ordained,  if  thou 
wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  and  be  my  wife.  And  when 
the-Uadk  and  red  dress  fell  to  the  ground,  thou  wert  even  as 
a  corpse  three  days  old.  Now,  be  advised,  Lois,  in  timef 
Lois,  my  cousin,  I  have  seen  it  in  a  vision,  and  my  soul 
deaveth  unto  thee — ^I  would  fain  spare  thee." 

He  was  really  in  eMia^BkzrM.  fagsionate  earnest ;  what- 
ever fiis  "visions,  as  he  called  them,  might  be,  heJ2!^§y^  iji 
them»  and  this  belief  gave  something  of  unselfishness  to  his 
love  for  Lo.is.._Xijig  jUeJ^li  Jftt.  titus  moment,  if  she  had 
never  done  so  before  j^nd  it  seemed  like  a  contrast  to^the 
rejp3E^  sfie^EaS^just  met  withTromTiis  sister." ~ fie  had 
drawn  nearTlef,  and  now  lie  took  hold  of  her  hwid,  repeat- 
ing in  his  wi|dj;_pathetic,  dreamy  wayr-- 

"And  the  voice  said  unto  me,  *  Marry  Lois  1 ' "  And 
Lois  was  more  inclined  to  soothe  and  reason  with  him  than 
she  had  ever  been  before,  since  the  first  time  of  his  speaking 
to  her  on  the  subject — ^when  Grace  Hickson  and  Prudence 
entered  the  room  from  the  passage.  They  had  returned 
from  the  prayer-meeting  by  the  back-way,  which  had  pre- 
vented the  sound  of  their  approach  from  being  heard. 

But  Manasseh  did  not  stir  or  look  round;  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Lois,  as  if  to  note  the  effect  of  his  words. 
Grace  came  hastily  forwards  and,  lifting  up  her  strong  right 
arm,  Rrnnjg_j;hgj,r  jfflnftfl  Vi^ndflin  twain,  in  spite  of  the 
fervour  of  Manasseh's  grasp. 

"  What  means  this  ?  "  said  she,  addressing^  hersfilijoaore 
to  Loi3  than  to  her  son,  a^ger  flashbi'g  diit  of  her  deep-set 
eyes'.  ^"■'"" 

^ilrifl  WftH^ftTl,  ^?^  Mft^ftft^A^  ^g  speak.  He  seemed,  but  a 
few  minutes  before,  to  be  more  "gentle  and  less  threatening 
than  he  had  been  of  late  on  this  subject,  and  she  did  not 
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wish  to  irritate  him.     But  he  did  not  speak,  and  her  aimt^ 
stood  angrily  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"At  any  rate,"  thought  Lois,  ♦* it  will  put  an  end  to  the 
thought  in  his  mind,  when  my  aimt  speaks  out  about  it," 

"  My  oousin  seeks  me  in  marriage,"  said  Lois. 

"  Thee ! "  and  Grace  struck  out  in  the  direction  of  her 
niece  with  a  geskire  of  supreme  _  contempt.  But  now 
Manasseh  spoke  forth — 

"  Yea !  it  is  pre-ordained.  The  Toice  has  said  it,  and  the 
spirit  has  brought  her  to  me  as  my  bride." 

"  Spirit  I  an  evil  spirit  then !  A  good  spirit  would  have 
chosen  out  for  thee  a  godly  maiden  of  thine,  own  people,  and 
not  a  prelatist  and  a  stranger  like  this  girl.  A  pretty  return, 
Mistress  Lois,  for  all  our  kindness ! " 

"  Indeed,  Aunt  Hickson,  I  have  done  all  I  could — 
Cousin  Manasseh  knows  it — ^to  show  him  I  can  be  none  of 
his.  I  have  told  him,"  said  she,  blushing,  but  determined  to 
say  the  whole  out  at  once,  "  that  I  am  all  but  troth-plight  to 
a  young  man  of  our  own  village  at  home ;  and  even  putting 
all  that  on  one  side,  I  wish  not  for  marriage  at  present." 

**  Wish  rather  for  conversion  and  regeneration !  Marriage 
is  ggMinseemly  word  in  the  mouth  of  a  maiden.  ^As  for 
Manasseh,  1  wnT'Take^'^reason  wiffi  Hirtf'tfT^plrtvate ;  and, 
meanwhile,~ll* ffiou"  hasf  spoEeir"tfury,"'Sirow  no"t  ^^^SBllin 
his jath,  as  I  have  noticed  thou  hast  done  but  too  often 
of  late." 

Lois's  heiEuii  burnt  within  her  at  this  unjust  accusation, 
for  she  knew  how  much  she  had  dreaded  and  avoided  her 
cousin,  and  she  almost  looked  to  him  to  give  evidence  that 
her  aunt's  last  words  were  not  true.  But,  instead,  he  re- 
curred to  his  one  fixed  idea,  and  said — 

"  Mother,  listen !  If  I  wed  not,  Lois,  botb  she  and^I  4ie 
within  the  year.  I  care  not  for  life ;  before  this,  as  you 
know,  I  have  sought  for  death  "  (Grace  shuddered,  and  was 
for  a  moment  subdued  by  IsoinB  recollection  .nf  pagt  jaonror) ; 
"  but,  if  Lois  were  my  wife,  I  should  live,  and  she  woScT  Be 
spared  from  what  is  the  other  lot.    That  whole  vision  grows 
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eldftter  to  me,  day  by  day.  Tet,  whiBti  I  try  to  know  whether 
I  am  one  of  the  eleet,  all  la  dark.  The  mystery  of  Free- Will 
and  EVnre-Enowledge  is  a  mystery  of  Satan's  devising,  not 
of  God's." 

"Alas,  my  son  I  Batan  is  abroad  among  the  brethren 
even  now;  but  let  the  old  vexed  topics  restl  Sooner  than 
fret  thyself  again,  thoa  shalt  have  Lois  to  be  thy  wife, 
thongh  my  heart  was  set  far  difibrently  for  thee." 

"No,  Manasseh,"  said  Lois.  "I  love  yon  well  as  a 
cousin,  bnt  wife  of  yours  I  can  never  be.  Aunt  Hiokson,  it 
is  not  well  to  deinde  him  so.  I  say,  if  ever  I  marry  man,  I 
am  troth*plight  to  one  in  England." 

**  Tush,  child  1  I  am  yonr  guardian  in  my  dead  husband's 
place.  ThoQ  thinkest  thyself  so  great  a  prize  tiiat  I  could 
dutch  at  thee  whether  or  no,  I  doubt  not  I^j^lue  thee  not^ 
save  as  a  medicine  for  Manasseh,  if  his  mii|xd..gfit..Jifltncbed 
agun,  as  1  have  nole^  signs  of  late." 

?IW8,  thdi^^  wasHEKe  secreT  explanation  of  much  that  had 
alarmed  her  in  her  cousin's  manner :  and,  if  Lois  had  been  a 
physician  of  modem  times,  she  might  have  traced  somewhat 
of  the  same  temperament  in  his  sisters  as  well — ia£ruds{ififi!a 
lacS"bf  natural  feeling  and  impish  delight  in  mischief,  iji 
laith^s  vehemence  of  iiomqjiite4.lQ.Yau  But,  as  yet,  Lois  did 
not  know,  any  more  than  Eaith,  that  the  attachment  of  the 
latter  to  Mr.  Nolan  was  not  merely  unretumed,  but  even 
unperoeived,  by  the  young  minster. 

He  came,  it  is  true — came  often  to  the  house,  sat  long; 
with  the  famOy,  and  watched  them  narrowly,  but  took  no 
especial  notice  of  Faith.  Lqjs  perceived  this,  and  grieved 
ovOTJtj^Nattee  perceived  it^^and  was  indignant  at  "it,  long 
before  Eaith  slowly  acknowledged  it  to  herself,  and.ii;f£2iji^ 
Natfeeejha  Indian  womfl.n>  jq,thfir.  tbftn  tQ-LQia.hor,  foqsin, 
for'syrDpatb]g^ j3^  pounsel. 

"  He  cares  not  for  me,"  said  Eaith.  "  He  cares  more  for 
Lpis's  little  finger  than  for  my  whole  body,"  the  girl  inoaxied 
out,  in  the  bitter  pain  of  jealousy. 

**  Hush  thee,  hush  thee,  prairie^bird  t  How  can  he  build 
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a  nest,  when  ^e  old  bird  haa  got  all  the  moss  and.thet 
feathers  ?  Wait  till  the  Indian  has  f oapd  means  to  send  the 
old  bird  flying  far  away."  This  was  the  mysterious. comfort 
Nattee  gave.  i 

Oraoe  Hickson  took  some  kind  of  charge  oyer  Manasseh 
that  relieved  Lbis  of  much  of  her  distress  at  his  strange  be- 
haviour. Yet,  at  times,  he  eiscaped  from  hjs  mother's  Mrateh- 
fulness,  and  in  such  opportunities  he  would  always  seek 
Lois,  entreating  her,  to,s  of  old,  to  marry  him-— sojaetimes 
pleading  his  love  for  her,  oftener  speaking  wildly iof  his  viakms 
and  the  voices  which  he  heard  foretelling  a  terrible  futurity. 

We  have  now  to  do  with  events  which  were  taking  plaoe 
in  Salem,  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Hickson  foanily ; 
but,  as  they  only  concern  us  in  as  far  as  they  bore  down  ih 
their  consequences  on  the  future  of  those  who  formed  part  of 
it,  I  shall  go  over  the  narrative  very  briefly.  The  town  of 
Salem  had  ipst  by  deaths,  3?dtbin  a  very  short  time  preceding 
the  commencement  of  my  story,  nearly  all  its  venerable.iaea 
and  leading.  Citizens — men  of  npe  wisdom  and  sound  counsel 
The  people  had  hardly  yel  recovered  from  the  shock  of  their 
loss,  as  one  by  one  the  patriarchs  of  the  prinaitive  little  com- 
munity had  rapidly  followed  each  other  to  the  grave.  They: 
had  been  beloved  as  fathers,  and  looked  up  to  as  judges  ill 
the  land.  The  first  bad  effect  of  their  loss  was  seen  irilihe 
heated  dissension  which  sprang  up  between  Pastor  Tappau 
and  the  candidate  Nolan.  It  had  been  apparently  healed 
over;  but  Mr.  Nolan  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  Salem, 
after  his  second  coming,  before  the^8triieJbl3>ke>  owt. lafresh, 
and  -afenated  uianty '-for,,  life.  wIm  had  UU.  then  been  bound 
together..^j^1^eties^f  friendship  or  relationship.  Even  in; 
the  Hifik3Qn_iamily,.ijpmething"  of'^lEis^^Trng  soon'^ sjprMig 
up ;  Grace  being  a  vehement  partisan  of  the  elder  pastor's 
more  gloomy  doctrines,  while  Faith  was  a  passionate,  if  a. 
powerless,  advocate  of  Mr.  Nolan,  Manasseh's  growing 
absorption  in  his  own  fancies,  and  imagined  gift  of  prophecy, 
making  him  comparatively  indifferent  to  all  outward  events, 
did  not  tend  to  dithbr  ihe  fulfilment  of  his  visions^  or  the 
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elnoidation  of  the  dark  mysterioas  dootrines  over  which  he 
had  pondered  too  long  for  the  health  either  of  his  mind  or 
body;  while  Pmdenoe  delighted  in  iiiitating  every  one  by 
her  advooaey  of  the  views  of  thinking  to  whieh  they  were 
most  opposed,  and  relating  every  gossiping  story  to  the  per- 
B<»i  most  likely  to  disbeUeve,  and  to  be  indignant  at,  what  she 
told  with  an  assumed  nnoonsoiotzaness  of  any  snoh  effect  to 
be  prodnced.  There  was  umch  talk  of  the  congregational 
difficulties  and  dissensions  being  carried  up  to  the  general 
ooort ;  and  each  party  nstnrally  hoped  that,  if  such  were  the 
course  of  events,  ihe  opposing  pastor  and  that  portion  of  the 
congregation  which  adhered  to  him  might  be  worsted  in  the 
struggle. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  township,  when,  one 
day  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  February,  Grace  Hick- 
son  returned  from  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  which  it  was 
h^  custom  to  attend  at  Pastor  Tappau's  house,  in  a  state  of 
extreme  excitement.  On  her  ^itrance  into  her  own  hobse 
she  sat  down,  rocking  her  body  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
praying  to  herself.*  Both  Eaith  and  Lois  stopped  their  spin- 
ning, in  wonder  at  her  agitation,  before  either  of  them  ven- 
tured to  address  her.    At  length  Faith  rose,  and  spoke — 

"  Mother,  what  is  it  ?  Hath  azi]rthing  happened  of  any 
evil  nature?" 

The' brave,  stem  old  woman's  face  was  blenched,  and  her 
eyes  were  almost  set  in  hotrat,  as  she  prayed;  the  gre^t 
drops  running  down  her  cheeks. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  she  had  to  make  a  struggle  to 
recover  her  sense  of  the  present  homely_afiffiastomedjife| 
before  she  could  find  worcb  to  answer— 

**  Evil  nature  f  Daughters,  Satan  is  abroad — is  dose  to  iis ; 
I  have  this  very  hour  seen  him  afflict  two  innocent  children, 
as  of  oW  he  troubled  those  who  were  p6Ssessed  by  him  ih 
Judea.  Hester  and  Abigail  Tappau  have  been  contorted  and 
convulsed  by  him  and  his  servants  into  Such  shapes  as  I  am 
afeaied  to  thmk  on ;  and  When  th^ir  fiather,  godly  Mr.  Tappa-n^ 
began  to  exhort  and  to  pray,  their  bowlings  were  hke  the 
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wild  b^sts  of  the  field.  Satan  is  of  a  truth  let  loose  among 
us.  The  girls  kept  calling  upon  him,  as  if  he  -were  even. then 
pifesent  among  us.  Abigail  screeched  out  that  he  stood  at 
my  very  back  in  the  guise  of  a  black  man ;  and  truly,  as  I 
turned  round  at  her  words,  I  saw  a  creature  like  a  diadow 
vanishing,  and  turned  all  of  a  cold  swieat.  Who  knows 
where  he  is  now  ?  !Faith,  lay  straws  across  on  the  door-sill  1 " 

"But,  if  he  be  already  entered  in,"  asked  Prudence, 
''  may  not  that  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  depart  ?  " 

Her  mother,  taking  no  notice  of  her  question,  went  on 
rocking  herself,  and  praying,  till  aga^in  she  broke  out  into 
narration— 

''Beverend  Mr.  Tappau  says,  that  only  last  night  he 
heard  a  sound  as  of  a  heavy  body  dragged  all  through  the 
house  by  some  strong  power;  once  it  Was  thrown  against 
his  bedroom  door,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  broken  it  in, 
if  he  had  not  prayed  fervently  and  aloud  at  that  very  time ; 
and  a  shriek  went  up  at  his  prayer  that  made  his  hair  stand 
on  end ;  and  this  morning  all  the  crockery  in  the  house  was 
found  broken  and  piled  up  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor ; 
and  Pastor  Tappau  says  that,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  ask  a 
blessing  on  the  morning's  meal,  Abigail  and  Hester  cried 
out,  as  if  some  one  was  pinching  them.-  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us  all  1    Satan  is  of  a  truth  let  loose." 

"  They  sound  like  the  old  stories  I  used  to  hear  in 
Barford,"  said  Loi3,  breathless  with  afEnght. 

Faith  seemed  less  alarmed ;  but  then  her  dislike  to 
PastorTappau  was  so  ^bat,  that  she  could  hardly  sym- 
pathise with  any  misfortunes  that  befell  him  or  his  family. 

Towards  evening  Mr.  Nolan  came  in.  In  general,  so 
high  did  party  spirit  run,  Grace  Hiokson  cfnly  tolerated  his 
visits,  findmg  herself  often  engaged  at  such  hoiurs,  and  beiag 
too  much  abstracted  in  thought  to  fihow  him  the  ready 
hospitality  which  was  one  of  her  most  prominent  virtues. 
But  to-day,  both  as  bringing  the  latest  intelligence  of  the 
new  horrors  Sprung  up  in  Salem,  and  as  being  one  of 
the  CSbfurch  militaxlt  (or  what  the  Puritans  considered  as 
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equivalent  to  the  Chnrch  militant)  against  Satan,  he  was 
welcMHned  by  her  in  an  mrasnal  manner. 

He  seemed  oppressed  with  the  oconrrences  of  the  day ; 
at  first  it  appeared  to  be  almost  a  reUef  to  him  to  sit  still, 
and  cogitate  apon  them,  and  his  hosts  were  becoming  almost 
impatient  for  him  to  say  something  more  than  mere  mono- 
syllables, when  he  began — 

'*  Such  a  day  as  this  I  pray  that  I  may  never  see  again. 
It  is  as  if  the  devils,  whom  our  Lord  banished  into  the  herd 
of  swine,  had  been  permitted  to  come  again  upon  the  earth. 
And  I  would  it  were  only  the  lost  spirits  who  were  torment- 
ing us;  but  I  much  fear  that  certain  of  those  whom  we 
have  esteemed  as  God's  people  have  sold  their  souls  to 
Satan,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  of  his  evil  power,  whereby  they 
may  afflict  others  for  a  time.  Elder  Sherringham  hath  lost 
this  very  day  a  good  and  valuable  horse,  wherewith  he  used 
to  drive  his  family  to  meeting." 

"  PejobanCfC'-flaid-IiOiSy  "  tli®_.^????  ^©^  o*  some  natural 
disease."  . 

^  *Tfrue,"  said  Pastor  Nolan ;  "  but  I  was  going  on  to  say, 
that,  as  he  entered  into  his  house,  full  of  dolour  at  the  loss 
of  his  beast,  a  mouse  ran  in  before  him  so  sudden  that  it 
almost  tripped  him  up,  though  an  instant  before  there  was 
no  such  thing  to  be  seen ;  and  he  caught  at  it  with  his  shoe 
and  hit  it,  and  it  cried  out  like  a  human  creature  in  pain, 
and  straight  ran  up  the  chimney,  oaring  nothing  for  the  hot 
flame  and  smoke." 

Manasseh  listened  greedily  to  all  this  story;  and,  when  it 
was  ended  he  smote  his  breast,  and  prayed  aloud  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  power  of  the  Evil  One ;  and  he  continually 
went  on  praying  at  intervals  through  the  evening,  with 
everyjmork jci^ahjfict  igrror  on  his  face  .aad  in  his  manner 
— ie,  the  bravest^  jnpst  daring  hunter  in  all  the  settlement. 
InSSedjfflTgTfamily  huddled  together  in  silent  fear,  scarcely 
finJHngany  interest  in  the  usuarTiouseKolcT'OCCtipations. 
Faith  and.  Lois  sat  with  armsenjiwiTifyl,  fl.a4&-  days  before 
the'former  had  becoffiS" Jealous  of  the  latter;   Prudence 
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asked  Igw,  fearful  ques tipns  gt  her  mother  and  of  the  gastor 
as  to  the  creatures  that  were  abroad,  and  the  ways  in  wEich 
they  afflioteSothers7  and,  when  Grace  besotfght  the  miiilster 
to''pfay"fdf  her  and  her  household,  he  made  a  long  and 
passionate  supplication  that  none  of  that  little  flock  might 
ever  so  far  fall  away  into  hopeless  perdition  as  to  be  guilty 
of  the  sin  without  forgiveness — the  Sin  of  Witchcraft. 


CHAPTEE  III 

'*  The  Sin  of  Witchcraft."  We  read  about  it,  we  look  on  it 
from  the  outside ;  bub  we  can  hardly ^alis§_tiie  terror  it 
induced.  Every  impulsive  or  unaccustomed  actTon,  every 
httie..neryQua^afEp>fitian,  avary  acta  .oi^^iain  ^S^:jffift??d^.  no^ 
mereljr  bx  those  around  the  sufferer,  but  by  the  person  him- 
self^3hoieF©r  he  might  be,  that  was  acting,  or  being  acted 
upon,  in  any  but  the  most  simple  and  ordinary  manner.  He 
or  she  (for  it  was  moat^fm(][T,iently  a  woman  or  girl  that  was 
the  SB.pppsed.subject)  felt  a  desire  for  some  unusual  kind  of 
food — some  unusual  motion  or  rest — ^her  hand  twitched,  her 
foot  was  asleep,  or  her  leg  had  the  cramp ;  and  the  dreadful 
question  immediately  suggested  itself,  "Is  any  one  pos- 
sessing an  evil  power  over  me ;  by  the  help  of  Satan  ?  "  and 
perhaps  they  went  on  to  think,  "  It  is  bad  enough  to  feel 
that  my  body  can  be  made  to  suffer  through  the  power  of 
some  unknown  evil-wisher  to  me ;  but  what  if  Satan  gives 
them  still  further  power,  and  they  can  touch  my  soul,  and 
inspire  me  with  loathful  thoughts  leading  me  into  crimes 
which  at  present  I  abhor?**  ^.n/l  ag  op^  tj]]  thft  y^ry  dfftQ^ 
of  what  might  happen^  and  .the, jsonfitant  dwelling  of.  the 
thoughts,  even  with-hormi;  npon  certain  pp^pibilitiQS,^  or 
what  were  esteemed  such,  really  .brQiigbt.  about .  the  corrup- 
tion  of  imagination  at  last,  which  at  first  they  had  shuddered 
at.    l^Toreover,  there  was.it.  sort,  of  uncertaintx..Afl-4ia~-wbo 
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might  be  infected — not  tmlike  the  overpowering  dread  of 
theplagne^j^hich  made  some  shrink  fi^ffl  their" best-beloved- 
with  irrepressihleu&a-E  TEe  "brother  bf^slel:,  who'was  tlie 
dearest  friend  of  their  childhood  and  youth,  might  now  be 
bound  in  some  m3r8terions  deadly  pact  with  evil  spirits  of 
the  most  horrible  kind — ^who  could  tell?  And  in  such  a 
case  it  became  a  duty,  a  sacred  duty,  to  give  up  the  earthly 
body  which  had  been  once  so  loved,  but  which  was  now  the 
habitation  of  a  soul  corrupt  and  horrible  in  its  evil  inclina- 
tions. Possibly,  terror  of  death  might  bring  on  confession, 
and  repentance,  and  purification.  Or  if  it  did  not,  why, 
away  with  the  evil  creature,  the  witch,  out  of  the  world, 
down  to  the  kingdom  of  the  master,  whose  bidding  was  done 
on  earth  in  all  manner  of  corruption  and  torture  of  God's 
creatures !  There  were  others  who,  to  these  more  simple,  if 
more  ignorant,  feelings  of  horror  at  witches  and  witchcraft, 
added  the  desire,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  revenge  on 
thqge  whose  conduct  had  bjQga.  m  any  way  di8pie^i.sing  to 
then^^^.. Wh8Ka..£ffiid£moe  takes  a  s^iipenuktoxal  f^harBiCif"-^''!  there 
is  no  disprojin^Lxt,  This  argument  comes  up:  "You  have 
only  the  natural  powers ;  I  have  supernatural.  You  admit 
the  existence  of  the  supernatural  by  the  condemnation  of 
this  very  crime  of  witchcraft.  You  hardly  know  the  limits 
of  the  natural  powers ;  how,  then,  can  you  define  the  super- 
natural ?  I  say  that  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  my  body 
seemed  to  all  present  to  be  lying  in  quiet  sleep,  I  was,  in 
the  most  complete  and  wakeful  consciousness,  present  in 
my  body  at  an  assembly  of  witches  and  wizards,  with  Satan 
at  their  head;  that  I  was  by  them  tortured  in  my  body, 
because  my  soul  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  its  king ; 
and  that  I  witnessed  such  and  such  deeds.  What  the  nature 
of  the  appearance  was  that  took  the  semblance  of  myself, 
sleeping  quietly  in  my  bed,  I  know  not ;  but,  admitting,  as 
you  do,  the  possibility  of  witchcraft,  you  cannot  disprove  my 
evidence."  ^The  evidence  might  be  given  truly  or  falsely, 
as  the  person  witnessing  believed  it  or  not;  but  every  one 
must  s^e-whcbt-ixumense  and  terrible  jyvygr  TV^  f^bm^fT  for 
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revenge.  Then,  again,  the  accused  themselves  ministered 
to  the  horrible  "panic  abroad.  Some,  in  dread  of  death,  6on- 
fessM''"tnOT''"COward^^  crimes  of  which 

they  were  accused,  and  of  which  they  were  promised  a 
pardon  on  confession.  ^2P®>  weak  and  terrified^^oame 
hongstly  to  belieyajja  their  ownplll^'lRfongTrHie  diseases 
of  iifiagination  which  were  sure  %  Tbe^ngen^  at  *  such  a 
time  as  this.  w, 

tois  sat  spinning  with  Faith.  Both  were  silent,  ponder- 
ing over  the  stories  that  were  abroad.    Lois  spoke  first. 

"  Oh,  Faith  I  this  country  is  worse  than  ever  England  was, 
even  in  the  day^  of  Master  Matthew  Hopkinson,  the  witch- 
finder,  I  grow  frightened  of  every  one,  I  think.  I^eyen  get 
afeared  sometimes  of  Nattee  I  " 

Faith  coloured  a  httle.     Then  she  asked — 

"Why?  What  should  make  you  distrust  the  Indian 
woman  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  I  am  ashamed  of  my  fear  as  soon  as  it  arises  in 
my  mind.  But,  you  know,  her  look  and  colour  were  strange 
to  me  when  I  first  came ;  and  she  is  not  a  christened  woman ; 
and  they  tell  stories  of  Indian  wizards;  and  I  know  not 
what  the  mixtures  are  which  phe  is  sometimes  stirring  over 
the  fire,  nor  the  meaning  of  the  strange  chants  she  sings  to 
herself.  And  once  I  met  her  in  the  dusk,  just  close  by 
Pastor  Tappau's  house,  in  company  with  Hota,  his  servant — 
it  was  just  before  we  heard  of  the  sore  disturbance  in  his 
house — and  I  have  wondered  if  she  had  aught  to  do  with  it." 

Faith  sat  very,fltilI,,jjS  if  thinking^,.  At  last  she  said?- 

"  If  Nattee  has  powers  beyond  what ,  you-JUidJLJbaye, 
she  will  not. usaiihem  for  evil;  at  least  not  evil  to  those 
whom  she  loves." 

"  That  comforts  me  but  little,"  said  Lois.  "  It JSlhoJias 
powers  beyond  what  she  ought  to  have^  I  dread  her,  though 
I  have  done  her  no  evil;  nay,  though  I  could  almost  say 
she  bore  me  a  kindly  feeling.  But  such  powers  are  only 
given  by  the  Evil  One )  and  the  proof  thereof  is,  that,  as 
you  imply,  Nattee  would  use  them  on  those  who  offend  her." 
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**And  why  should  she  not? ".  asked  Eaith,  liftmg  her 
eyes,  and  flasMng^^Seavy  fire  out  of  them,  at  the  question. 

"TBebause,"  said  LoIsV  nor'seeing  Faith's  glance,  "we 
are  told  to  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us,  and  to  do 
good  to  them  that  persecute  us.  But  poor  Nattee  is  not  a 
christened  woman.  I  would  that  Mr.  Nolan  would  baptize 
her :  it  would,  maybe,  take  her  out  of  the  power  of  Satan's 
temptations." 

"  Are  you  never  tempted  ?  "  asked  Faith  half-soomfully ; 
"  and  yet  I  doubt  not  you  were  well  baptized  1 " 

"  True,"  said  Lois  sadly ;  "  I  often  do  very  wrong ;  but, 
perhaps,  I  might  have  done  worse,  if  the  holy  form  had  not 
been  observed." 

They  were  again  silent  for  a  time. 

"  Lois,"  said  Faith,  "  I  did  not  mean  any  ofiEence.  But 
do  you  never  feeljts  if  jqti  would  give  jap  all  that^futurgjiffi, 
ot^wWch^hgLj^arspns^t^  and  which  aAAnfja  ^  vn^iA  ATirl 
so  distant,  for  a  few  yeg*^  of  real^  vivid^blessedness^to  begin 
to-mqrrow---this  _hQUfc::this .  nainute  ?  Oh  J  I  oould  ^ink 
of.  happjn w^ihr  .which  Lseoald. willingly  give  up  all  those 
misty  o^^^^ff  of  Viftflvftn  ".-,— - 

"Fiuth,  Faith  1 "  cried  Lois  in  terror,  holding  her  hand 
before  her  cousin's  mouth,  and  looking  around  in  fright. 
"Hush!  you  know  not  who  may  be  listening;  you  are 
putting  yourself  in  his  power." 

But  Faith  pushed  her  hand  away,  and  said,  "J^pis,  I 
beKeve  in  him  no  more  than  I  belifiVQin-hfiavep.^  Both,  may 
exist;  but  they  are  sp  fp^  q.wn.y  f,|]^jjMrjiWy  f.liP.Tn  Why  all 
this  ado  about  Mr.  Tappau's  house — promise  me  never  ito 
tell  living  creature,  and  I  wiU  tell  you  a  secret." 

"  No  1 "  said  Lois,  terrified.  "  I  dread  all  secrets.,  1 
will  hear  none.  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  for  you,  Cousin 
F£tK,  in  any  way;  but  justjit^hiBjbkQe^I  strive  to  keep 
my  life  and  thoughts  within  the  strictest  bounds  of  godly 
simplicity,  and  I  dread  pledgmg  "'ihymTf  ^  to  "taught  that  is 
hidden  and  secrefc!'' 

"  As  you  will^  cowardly  girl,  fxill  of  terrors,  which,  if  you 
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had  listened  to  me,  might  have  been  lessened,  if  not  entirely 
done  away  with."  And  Faith  would  not  utter  another  word, 
though  Lois  tried  meekly  to  entice  her  into  conversation  on 
some  other  subject. 

The  rumour  of  witchcraft  was  like  the  echo  of  thunder 
among  the  hills.  It  had  broken  out  in  Mr.  Tappau's  house, 
and  his  two  Uttle  daughters  were  the  first  supposed  to  be 
bewitched ;  but  round  about,  from  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
pame  in  accounts  of  sufferers  by  witchcraft.  There  was  hardly 
a  family  without  one  of  these  supposed  victims.  Then  arose 
a  growl  and  menaces  of  vengeance  from  many  a  household — 
menaces  deepened,  not  daunted,  by  the  terror  and  mystery  * 
of  the  suffering  that  gave  rise  to  them. 

At  length  a  day  was  appointed  when,  after  solemn  fasting 
and  prayer,  Mr.  Tappau  invited  the  neighbouring  ministers 
and  all  godly  people  to  assemble  at  his  housa^  and  unite  with 
him  in  devoting  a  day  to  solemn  religious  services,  and  to 
supplication  for  the  deliverance  of  his  children,  and  those 
similarly  afflicted,  from  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  All 
Salem  poured  out  towards  the  house  of  the  minister.  There 
was  a  look  of  excitement  on  all  their  faces ;  ejpigem^sa,  and 
hOTror  were  depicted  on  many,  while  stem  resolution, 
amounting  to  determined  cruelty,  if  the  occasion  arose,  was 
seen  on  others.  - --^^r 

In  the  midst  of  the  prayer,  Hester  Tappau,  the  younger 
girl,  fell  into  convulsions;  fit  after  fit  came  on,  and  her 
screams  mingled  with  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  iassembled 
congregation.  In  the  first  pause,  when  the  child  was 
partially  recovered,  when  the  people  stood  around,  exhausted 
and  breathless,  her  father,  the  Pastor  Tappau,  lifted  his  right 
hand,  and  adjured  her,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  to  say 
who  tormented  her.  There  was  a  ^a^,  flilenfl^ ;  not  a 
creature  stirred  of  all  those  hundreds.  Hester  turned 
wearily  and  uneasily,  and  moaned  out  the  name  of  Hota, 
her  father's  Indian  servant.  Hota  was  present,  apparently 
as  much  interested  as  any  one ;  indeed,  she  had  been  busy- 
ing herself  much  in  bringing  remedies  to  the  suffering  child. 
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But  now  she  stood  a|^st,  transfixed^  while  her  name  was 
caught  up  and  shouted  out  m  tones  of  reprobation  and 
hatred  by  all  the  crowd  around  her.  Another  moment,  and 
they  would  have  fallen  upon  the  trembling  creature  and  torn 
her  limb  from  limb — ^pale,  dusky,  shivering  Hota,  half  guilty- 
looking  from  her  very  bewilderment.  But  Pastor  Tappau, 
that  gaunt,  grey  man,  lifting  himself  to  his  utmost  height, 
signed  to  tliem  to  go  back,  to  keep  still  while  he  addressed 
them ;  and  then  he  told  them  that  instant  vengeance  was 
not  just,  deliberate  punishment ;  that  there  would  be  need 
of  conviction,  perchance  of  confession ;  he  hoped  for  some 
redress  for  his  suffering  children  from  her  revelations,  if  she 
were  brought  to  confession.  They  must  leave  the  culprit  in 
his  hands,  and  in  those  of  his  brother  ministers,  that  they 
might  wrestle  with  Satan  before ,  delivering,  her  up  to  the 
civil  power,  '"fie  spoke  well;  for  he  spoke^froin  the  heart 
of  jijather  se^g  his  children  exposed  to  dreadfuland 
mysterious  suffering,  aniJ^firailyTelieving  that  he  now  held 
the^eft^trtfr^and^hich 'should  Ultlmtttiily  5*elease  them 
ancr  iheir  leliow-sufferers.  AnmES'tSOTpegaScSTmoaned 
tliemserves  mio  UQsatisfied  submission,  and  listened  to  his 
long,  passionate  prayer,  which  he  uplifted  even  while  the 
hapless  Hota  stood  there,  guarded  and  bound  by  two 
men,  whp  glared  at  her.  Jika-.lJLood- hounds  leady.  i^  filip, 
eveititwMe  the  jgrayer  ended  j.g.t'!?ft,T^O^^ft  of-thp.  mgp^uL 
Sawgr^T-^ 

i^  sickened  and  shuddered  at  the  whole  scene ;  and 
this  was  no  intellecjual,  shuddering  at  the  folly  and  super- 
stition of  the^  pBople,  but  tender  moml  ^shiiddering  at  the 
sight  of  guilt  which'  "BhB  I3el1feved  in,jB.nd  at  the  evidence  of 
rWffT'Batrea  :Md  abhoxrenq^^  which^whea^shown'^ev^ 
th^  guilty,  troubled  and  distressed  her  merciful  heart.  She 
followed  her  aunt  and  cousins  oulTnto'ffiLe  *bpen  air,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  pale  face.  Grace  Hiokson  was  going 
home  with  a  feeling  of  triumphant  relief  at  the  detection 
of  the  guilty  one.^  iFaith  alone^emed '  uneasy  and ..  jis- 
turbed  beyond  her  wont:  for  Manasseh. received  the  whole 
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transaction  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  and  Prudence 
was  excited  by  the  novel  scene  into  a  state  of  discordant 
high  spirits. 

*'  I  am  quite  as  old  as  Hester  Tappau/'  said  she ;  "  her 
birthday  is  in  September  and  mine  in  October. " 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  "  said  Faith  sharply. 

"  Nothing ;  only  she  seemed  such  a  little  thing  for  all 
those  grave  ministers  to  be  praying  for,  and  so  many  folk 
come  from  a  distance ;  some  from  Boston,  they  said,  all  for 
her  sake,  as  it  were.  Why,  didst  thou  see,  it  was  godly  Mr. 
Henwick  that  held  her  head  when  she  wriggled  do,  and  old 
Madam  Holbrook  had  herself  helped  up  on  a  chair  to  see  the 
better  ?  I  wonder  how  long  I  might  wriggle,  before  great  and 
godly  folk  would  take  so  much  notice  of  me?  But,  I  sup- 
pose, that  comes  of  being  a  pastor's  daughter.  She'll  be  so 
set  up,  there'll  be  no  speaking  to  her  now.  Faith  I  thinkest 
thou  that  Hota  really  had  bewitched  her?  She  gave  me 
corn-cakes  the  last  time  I  was  at  Pastor  Tappau's,  just  like 
any  other  woman,  only,  perchance,  a  trifle  mOre  good- 
natured  ;  and  to  think  of  her  being  a  vntch  after  all  1 " 

But  Faith  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  reach  home,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  Prudence's  talking.  Lois  hastened  on  with  Faith ; 
for  Manasseh  was  walking  alongside  of  his  mother,  and  she 
kept  steady  to  her  plan  of  avoiding  him,  even  though  she 
pressed  her  company  upon  Faith,  who  had  seemed  of  late 
desirous  of  avoiding  her. 

That  evening  the  news  spread  through  Salem,  that  Hota 
had  confessed  her  sin — ^had  acknowledged  that  she  was  a 
witch.  Nattee  was  the  first  to  hear  the  intelligence.  She 
broke  into  the  room  where  the  girls  were  sitting  with  Grace 
Hickson,  solemnly  doing  nothing,  because  of  the  great  prayer- 
meeting  in  the  morning,  and  cried  out,  "Mercy,  mercy, 
mistress,  everybody !  take  care  of  poor  Indian  Nattee,  who 
never  do  wrong,  but  for  mistress  and  the  family  1  Hota  one 
bad,  wicked  witch  ;  she  say  so  herself ;  oh,  me !  oh,  me  1 " 
and,  stooping  over  Fadth^jhe  ^aid  some^ng  in  a*low»  piiser- 
able  tone  of  voice,  of  which  Lois  only  heard  the  word 
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''tortare."    But  lUth  heard  all,  and,  turning  very  pale, 
half-accompanied,  ball-led  Naitee  back  to  her  kitchen. 

Presently,  Grace  Hickson  came  in.  She  had  been  out  to 
see  a  neighbour:  it  willnot  do  to  say  that  so  godly  a  woman 
bad  been  gosripingT  and,  indeed^  the^^ub^ect  ~6f  the  cbn- 
versation  she  h^  helcf  wasof  too  serious  and  momentous  a 
nSfurefor  me  to  employ  a  ligHt  \^0ld  U>  designale  id!  There 
wto  all  the  listening  to~,  and  repeattcg  Cf^'sm'all* details  and 
rumours,  in  which  the  speakers  have  no  concern,  that  con- 
stitutes gossiping ;  but,  in  this  instance,  all  trivial  facts  and 
speeches  might  be  considered  to  bear  such  dreadful  signifi- 
cance, and  might  have  so  ghastly  an  ending,  that  such 
whispers  were  occasionally  raised  to  a  tragic  importance. 
Every  fragment  of  intelligence  that  related  to  Mr.  Tappau's 
household  was  eagerly  snatched  at :  how  his  dog  howled  all 
one  long  night  through,  and  could  not  be  stilled ;  how  his 
cow  suddenly  failed  in  her  milk,  only  two  months  after  she 
had  calved ;  how  his  memory  had  forsaken  him  one  morn- 
ing, for  a  minute  or  two,  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
he  had  even  omitted  a  clause  thereof  in  his  sudden  perturba- 
tion; and  how  all  these  forerunners  of.  Mli^dren's  strange 
illness  mi^^^^now  be  interpreted  and  understood — this  had 
formed  the  staple  of  the  conversafion  between  Grace  Hickson 
and  her  friends.  Th^re  had  arisen  a  dispute  among  them  at 
last,  as  to  how  far  these  subjectionB  to  the  power  of  the  Evil 
One  were  to  be  considered  as  a  judgment  upon  Pastor  Tappau 
for  some  sin  on  his  part;  and  if  so,  what?  It  was  not 
an  unpleasant  discussion,  although  there  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion ;  for,  as  none  of  the  speakers  had  had 
their  families  so  troubled,  it  was  rather  a  proof  that  they 
had  none  of  them  committed  any  sin.  In  the  midst  of  this 
talk,  one,  entering  in  from  the  street,  brought  the  news  that 
Hota  had  confessed  all — had  owned  to  signing  a  certain  little 
red  book  which  Satan  had  presented  to  her — had  been  present 
at  impious  sacraments — had  ridden  through  the  air  to  New- 
bury Falls — and,  in  fact,  had  assented  to  all  the  questions 
which  the  elders  and  magistrates,  carefully  reading  over  the 
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confessions  of  the  witches  who  had  formerly  been  tried  in 
England,  in  order  that  they  might  not  omit  a  single  inquiry, 
had  asked  of  her.  More  she  had  owned  to,  but  things  of 
inferior  importance,  and  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of 
earthly  tricks  than  of  spiritual  power.  She  had  spoken 
of  carefully-adjusted  strings,  by  which  all  the  crockery  in 
Pastor  Tappau's  house  could  be  pulled  down  or  disturbed ; 
but  of  such  intelligible  malpractices  the  gossips  of  Salem 
took  little  heed.  One  of  them  said  that  suclf"^ah  action- 
showed'Salian^s  prompting;  bi\t  they^all jjref eigrgi^ 
to  the  grander  guilt  of  the  blasphemous  sacramesiauand 
supeimafeal^jddek    TPhe*  n^^  saying  thaT" 

Hota  was  to  be  hung  the  next  morning,  in  spite  of  her 
confession,  even  althoogll  Jk^^ .  life  had^  been  promised  to  her 
if  she  acknowledged  her  sin;  for  it  was  well  to  make  an 
eiample  of  the  jBr^tHSEscovere'd  witch,  and  it  was  also  well 
that  she  was,fu:i  Tudiaji^.a  heathen,  whose "^e^ould  be "na 
great  loss  to  the  community,^  jGrace  Hicispn^onntHs  spoke 
out.  it  was  well  that  witches  should  perish  off  the  face  of 
tKe  earth,  Indian  or  English,  heathen  or,  worse,  a  baptized 
Christian  who  had  betrayed  the  Lord,  even  as  Judas  did, 
and  had  gone  over  to  Satan.  For  her  part^.sh§. wished  that 
the  j&rst-discoveBad .  witch  had^  been  'a  meppib^„.p{,  ,a^godiy  ~ 
English  household,  that  it  might  be  seen  of  all  men  that 
religious  folk  were  willing  to  cut  off  the  right  hainn,  and 
pluCk  out  the  right  eye,  if  tainted  with  the  devilish  sin.  She 
spoke  sternly  and  well.  The  last  comer  said  that  her  words 
might  be  brought  to  the  proof,  for  it  had  been  whispered 
that  Hota  had  named  others,  and  some  from  the  most  re- 
ligious families  of  Salem,  whom  she  had  seen  among  the 
unholy  communicants  at  the  sacraments  of  the  Evil  One. 
And  Grace  replied  that  she  would  answer  for.  it,^all^^odly 
foUc  would  stand' the  proof,  and^quenct  all  natural  affecltdn 
rather  than  that'sucTi'a  sin  should  grow  and  spreafl ^atomg 
them.  She  herself  had  a  weak*  Iro'diry '"dread  of  witnfeBsing 
the  violent  deaSi  even  of  an  animal;  tJut  she  wouCT'SD^let 
that  deter  her  from  standirig"  amidst  ~lhbse  who  cast  th^ 
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accursed  oreatnre  out  bom  among  them  on  the  morrow 
moradng. 

Contrary  to  her  wont,  Grace  Hickson  told  her  family 
mnoh  of  this  oonversation.  It  was  a  sign  of  her  excitement 
on  the  subject  that  she  thus  spoke,  and  the  excitement 
spread  in  different  forms  through  her  family.  Eaith  was 
flushed  and  restless,  wandering  between  the  keeping-room 
and  the  kitchen,  and  questioning  her  mother  particularly  as 
to  the  more  extraordinary  parts  of  Hota's  confession,  as  if 
she  wished  to^tisfyherself^at  the  Indian  witch  had* really 
done  thosQ  hozEUifi.and  mysteriouFdeeas.  ' 

Lois  shivered  and  trembled  wilE  affiight  at  the  narration, 
and  at  the  idea  that  such  things  were  possible.  Occasionally 
shji^QUodhfijafilf  v^in3em£^p  thbugEtTor 

the  woman  who  was  to  die,  abhorred  of  all  men,  and  un- 
pardoneTtiy  God,  to  whom  she  Had  been  so  fearfbl'a' traitor, 
andwhTwas  now,  at  this  very  time — when  Lois  sat  among 
her  kindred  by  the  warm  and  cheerful  firelight,  anticipating 
many  peaceful,  perchance  happy,  morrows — sohtary,  shiver- 
ing, panic-stricken,  guilty,  with  none  to  stand  by  her  and 
exhort  her,  shut  up  in  darkness  between  the  cold  walls  of 
the  town  prison.  But  Lois  almost  shrank  from  sympathising 
with  so  loathsome3n3ccompirce  of^alaii*  and  prayed  for 
for^veness  for  her  charitable  thought ;  and  yet,  again,  she 
rememfcer§^  the  tejader  §pirit_pf  the  Saviour,  and  allowed^ 
herself  to  fall  into  pity,  till  at,  l^tJioc  .^nse  of  right  and 
wrong Ibecame  so  bewildered  that  she  could  only  lea^  alTiJo 
Godt*s  dSpSSiI^  ahSlust  ask  that  he  would  take  all  creatures 
and  all  events  into  His  hands. 

Prudence  was  as  bright  a«  if  a^Q  ^^^^  lif»^-^"^^g  *^  ptnmft 
^agJXitoSrr^Cttrioua  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^'b^Ti  bftr  mqther^would  tell 
her:;;;;geemQg  jg  tiftvft  r\n  j\u.r^o.}i]^^  jprrnr  ni  -w^^n^  Witch- 
craft, and  yet  tobe  especially  dmiloaa..tQ..lkooomp9j3ji:,hey 

the  ^gel^  ^ggOg'gg  .qL jfche  joung^^^l,  as  she  begged  her 
m(5ffier  to  allow  her  to  go.  Even  Grace  wa>%..dist3irbed  and 
perplexed  b^he:^daughter'a>  pertinacity. 
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"  No,"  said  she.  "  Ask  me  no  more  I  Thou  shalt  not  go. 
Such  sights  are  not  for  the  young.  I  go,  and  I  sicken  at  the 
thoughts  of  it.  But  I  go  to  show  that  I,  a  Christian  woman, 
take  God's  part  against  the  devil's.  Thou  shalt  not  go,  I  tell 
thee.     I  could  whip  thee  for  thinking  of  it."        ^ 

"Manasseh  says  Hota  was  well  whipped  by  Pastor 
Tagpau  ere  she  was  brought  to  confession,"  said  Prudence, 
as  if  anxious  to  change  the  subject  of  discussion. 

Manasseh  hfted  up  his  head  from  the  great  folio  Bible, 
brought  by  his  father  from  England,  which  he  was  studying. 
He  had  not  heard  what  Prudence  said,  but  he  looked  up  at 
the  sound  of  his  name.  All  present  were  startled  at  his  wild 
ey6&  ■hiaJblpMlf.fia  faifio*  But  he  was  evidently  annoyed  at 
the  expression  of  their  countenaces. 

"  Why  look  ye  at  me  in  that  manner  ?  "  asked  he.  And 
his  manner  was  anxious  and  agitated.  His  mother  made 
haste  to  speak — 

'' Jt  was  but  that  Prudence  said  something  that  thou  hast 
told  her — that  Pastor  Tappau  defiled  his  hands  by  whipping 
the  witch  Hota.  What  evil  thought  has  got  hold  of  thee  ? 
Talk  to  us,  and  crack  not  thy  skull  against  the  learning  of 
man." 

"It  is  not  the  learning  of  man  that  I  study;  it  is  the 
Word  of  God.  I  would  fain  know  more  of  the  nature  of  this 
sin  of  witchcraft,  and  whether  it  be,  indeed,  the  unpardonable 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  4!^  tinaes  I  feel.a.4a»^ing 
influence  coming  oyer  pje*  prompting  all  evil  thoughts  and 
unli^fd-6f  deeds,  and  I  question  within  myself,  *  Is  not  fihis 
the  power  of  "witchcraft  ?  '  and  I  sicken,  and  loathe  all  that  I 
do  or  say;  and  yet  some  evil  creature  hath  the  mastery 
over  me,  and  I  must  needs  do  and  say  what  I  loathe  and 
dread.  Why  wonder  you,  mother,  that  I,  of  all  men,  strive 
to  learn  the  exact  nature  of  witchcraft,  and  for  that  end  study 
the  Word  of  God?  Jgaye^yQU  nQt-i^eett^  me  wfa»-I-was,  as 
it  were,  possessed  with  a  devil  ?  " 

Her^poke^qalmly,  sadly ,^  but  as  under  deep  conviction. 
His  mother  rose  to  comfort  him. 
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" My  son/*  she  said,  "no  one  ever  saw  thee  do  deeds,  or 
heard  thee  ntter  words,  which  any  one  could  say  were 
prompted  by  devils.  We  have  seen  thee,  poor  lad,  with  thy 
wits  gone  astray  for  a  time ;  but  all  thy  thoughts  sought 
rather  God's  will  in  forbidden  places,  than  lost  the  clue  to 
them  for  one  moment  in  hankering  after  the  powers  of  A&rk- 
ness.  Those  days  are  long  past ;  a  future  lies  before  thee. 
Think  not  of  witches,  or  of  being  subject  to  the  power  of 
witchcraft.  I  did  evil  to  speak  of  it  before  thee.  Let  Lois 
come  and  sit  by  thee,  and  talk  to  thee." 

Lois  went  to  her  cousin,  grieved  at  heart  for  his  depressed 
state  of  mind,  anxious  to  soothe  and  comfort  him,  and  yet 
recoiling  more  than  ever  from  the  idea  of  ultimately  becoming 
^^\^'*^''^'''WiP^^'^^^'^  ^^^'^^  Pft^  v>ftr  aunt  regPAciEfig 
herself  miconsninusly..jday .  by  day*  aSL  she  perceived  the 
English  girl's  power  of  soothing  and  comforting  her  cousin, 
even  by  th6  V6ry  tones  of  her  sweet  cooing  voice. 
He  took  Lois's  hand. 

<'  Let  me  hold  it  1  It  does  me  good,"  said  he.  "  Ah,  Lois, 
when  I  am  by  you,  I  forget  all  my  troubles — ^will  the  day 
never  come  when  you  will  listen  to  the  voice  that  speaks  to 
me  continually  ?  " 

''I  never  hear  it,  Cousin  Manasseh,"  she  said  softly; 
"  but  do  not  think  of  the  voices.  Tell  me  of  the  land  you 
hope  to  enclose  from  the  forest — ^what  manner  of  trees  grow 
on  it?" 

Thus,  by  simple  questions  on  practical  affairs,  she  led  him 
back,  in  her  unconscious  wisdom,  to  the  subjects  on  which  he 
had  always  shown  strong  practical  sense.  He  talked  on  these, 
with  all  due  discretion^  tnTthe  hour  for  family  prayer  came 
round,  which  was  early  in  those  days.  It  was  Manasseh's 
place  to  conduct  it,  as  head  of  the  family ;  a  post  which  his 
mother  had  always  been  anxious  to  assign  to  him  since  her 
husband's  death.  He  prayed  extempore,  and  to-night  his 
supplications  wandered  off  into  wild,  uncoimected  fragments 
of  prayerjL_idafih-.aJl  those  kneeEng  around  began,  each 
according  toJbifi£^|fcjixiety  for  the  speaker,  to  think  would 
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never  end.  Minutes  elapsed,  and  grew  to  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  his  words  only  became  more  emphatic  and  wilder, 
pra3dng  for  himself  alone,  and  laying  bare  the  recesses  of  his 
l{eart.  At  length  his  mbffier  rose,  and  took  Lois  by  the 
hand;  for  she  had  faith  in  Lois's  power  over  her  son,  as 
being  akin  to  that  which  the  shepherd  David,  playing  on  his 
harp,  had  over  king  Saul  sitting  on  his  throne.  She  drew 
her  towards  him,  where  he  knelt  facing  into  the  circle,  with 
his  eyes  uptmned,  and  the  t£anQfid.agonyiof  his  face  depicting 
the  struggle  of  the  troubled  soul  within. 

"  Here  is  Lois,'*  said  Grace,  almost  tenderly ;  "  she  would 
fain  go  to  her  chamber."  (Down  the  girl's  face  the  tears 
were  streaming.)  <'Bise,  and  finish  thy  prayer  in  thy 
closet." 

But  at  Lois's  approach  he  sprang  to  his  feet^sprang 
aside. 

"  Take  her  away,  mother  I  Lead  me  not  into  temptation  I 
She  brings  me  evil  and  sinful  thoughts.  She  overshadows 
me,  even  in  the  presence  of  my  God.  She  is  no  angel  of 
light,  or  she  would  not  do  this.  She  troubles  me  with  the 
sound  of  a  voice  bidding  me  marry  her,  even  when  I  am  at 
my  prayers.    Avaunt  I    Take  her  away  I  " 

He  would  have  struck  at  Lois,  if  she  had  not  shrunk  back, 
dismayed  and  affrighted.  His  mother,  although  equally  dis- 
mayed, was  not  affrighted.  She  had  seen  him  thus  before, 
and  understood  the  management  of  his  paroxysm. 

"  Go,  Lois !  the  sight  of  thee  irritates  him,  as  once  that 
of  Eaith  did.    Leave  him  to  me  1 " 

And  Lois  rushed  away  to  her  room,  and  threw  herself  on 
her  bed,  like  a  panting,  hunted  creature.  Faith  came  after 
her  slowly  and  heavily. 

"  Lois,"  said  she,  "  wilt  thou  do  me  a  favour?  It  is  not 
much  to  ask.  Wilt  thou  arise  before  daylight,  and  bear  this 
letter  from  me  to  Pastor  Nolan's  lodgings  ?  I  would  have 
done  it  myself ;  but  mother  has  bidden  me  to  come  to  her, 
and  I  may  be  detained  until  the  time  when  Hota  is  to  be 
hung;  aud  the  letter  tells  of.  mattera  pertaining  to  life  and 
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death.  Seek  ont  Pastor  Nolan,  wherever  he  may  be,  and 
have  speech  of  him  after  he  has  read  the  letter." 

'<  Cannot  Nattee  take  it  ?  "  asked  Lois. 

"  NLo !  "  Eaith  answered  fiercely.    "  Why  should  she  ?  " 

But  Lois  did  not  reply.  A  quick  suspicion  darted  through 
Fkith's  mind,  sudden  as  lightning.  It  had  never  entered 
there  before. 

"  Speak,  Lois  !  I  read  thy  thoughts.  Thou  would'st  fain 
not  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter?  " 

"  I  will  take  it,"  said  Lois  meekly.  "  It  concerns  life  and 
death,  you  say  ?  ** 

"Yesl"  said  Faith,  in..^ite  a  different  tone  of  voice. 
But,  after  a  pause  ci  thought,  she  added :  **  Then,  as  soon  as 
the  house  is  still,  I  will  write  what  I  have  to  say,  and  leave 
it  here  on  this  chest ;  and  thou  wilt  promise  me  to  take  it 
before  the  day  is  fully  up,  while  there  is  yet  time  for  action." 

"  Yes ;  I  promise,"  said  Lois.  And  Faith  knew  enough 
of  her  to  feel  sure  that  the  deed  would  be  done,  however 
reluctantly. 

The  letter  was  written — laid  on  the  chest ;  and,  ere  day 
dawned,  Lois  was  astir.  Faith  watching  her  from  between 
her  half-closed  eyelids — eyelids  that  had  never  been  fully 
closed  in  sleep  the  livelong  night.  The  instant  Lois,  cloaked 
and  hooded,  left  the  room.  Faith  sprang  up,  and  prepared  to 
go  to  her  mother,  whom  she  heard  already  stirring.  Nearly 
every  one  in  Salem  was  awake  and  up  on  this  awful  morn- 
ing, though  few  were  out-of-doors,  as  Lois  passed  along  the 
streets.  Here  was  the  hastily- erected  gallows,  the  black 
shadow  of  which  fell  across  the  street  with  ghastly  signifi- 
cance ;  now  she  had  to  pass  the  iron-barred  gaol,  through 
the  unglazed  windows  of  which  she  heard  the  fearful  cry  of 
a  woman,  and  the  sound  of  many  footsteps.  On  she  sped, 
sick  almost  to  faintness,  to  the  widow  woman's  where  Mr. 
Nolan  lodged.  He  was  already  up  and  abroad,  gone,  his 
hostess  believed,  to  the  gaol.  Thither  Lois,  repeating  the 
words  "  for  life  and  for  death  1 "  was  forced  to  go.  Betracing 
heFslepsVsfie  was  thankful  to  see  him  come  out  of  those 
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dismal  porfcals,  rend^ed  more  dismal  for  being  in  heavy 
shadow,  just  as  she  approached.  What  his  errand  had  been 
she  knew  not;  but  he  looked  grave  and  sad,  as  she  put 
Faith's  letter  into  his  hands,  and  stood  before  him  quietly 
waiting  until  he  should  read  it,  and  deliver  the  expected 
answer.  But,  instead  of  opening  it,  he  hid  it  in  his  hand, 
apparently  absorbed  in  thought.  At  last  he  spoke  aloud, 
but  more  to  himself  than  to  her — 

"  My  flod  I  nind  in  fihfl^  thnn,  tn^AlUjH.  *^!?.  ??5^5^ 
delirium?  Ijmugt  be--:ca'n  be--ouly  delirium, that  prompts^ 
such  wU(i  and  horrible  confessions.  Mistress  Barclay,  I 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Inclian  woman  appointed  to 
die.  It  seems,  she  considered  herself  betrayed  last  evening 
by  her  sentence  not  being  respited,  even  after  she  had  made 
confession  of  sin  enough  to  bring  down  fire  from  heaven; 
and,^«k.seems  to  me,  the  passionate,  impotent  anger  of  this 
heiress  creature"Eas  turned  to  madness,  for  she*^appars"me 
by  the  adaitioriar  revelations  she' has  'made~to  the  keepers 
duffig  the  nigHl — to  me  this  morning,  ^^could  almost  fancy 
that  she  thinkSj^fcyi jieej^ening  jbhe  guilt  she  confesses,  to 
escape  this  last^ead  punishment  of  all ;  as  if,  were  a  tithe 
of  what  she  says  true,  onecould  suffer  such  a  sinner  to  live  I 
Yet  to  send  her  to  death  in  such  a  state  of  mad  terror! 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  '* 

"  Yet  Scripture  says  that  we  are  not  to  suffer  witches  in 
the  land,"  said  Lois  slowly. 

"  True ;  I  would  but  ask  for  a  respite,  till  the  prayers  of 
God's  people  had  gone  up  for  His  mercy.  Some  would  pray 
for  her,  poor  wretch  as  she  is.  You  would.  Mistress  Barclay, 
I  am  sure  ?  "     But  he  said  it  in  a  questioning  tone. 

"  I^ave  been  praying  for  her  in  the  night  many  a  time," 
said^Lois,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  pray  for  her  in  mylieaft  at 
this  moment ;  I  suppose  they  are  bidden  to  put  her  out  of 
the  land,  but  I  would  not  have  her  entirely  God-forsaken. 
But,  sir,  you  have  not  read  my  cousin's  letter.  And  she 
bade  me  bring  back  an  answer  with  much  urgency." 

Still  he  delayed.  He  was  thinking  of  the  dreadful 
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oonfeflsion  he  otme  from  hearing..  ItitiB6ta.traQ*the  beauti- '^  ^^  -^ 
fa]  earth  waaji  polluted  plaoe,  and  he  almost  wished  to  die^   .C ,, 
to  esqape  from  sii^  puUuLIuu,  into  the  white  in^JtooeinQe  of    ^.  ;: . 
those  T\[to  stood  ifttha^iowfinoe. of. G.od.  .; 

Suddenly  his  eyes  fell  on  Loda^fi j^oie^i^taYe  face,  nptomed  '  ^  ^  ^ ' 
aQ4  watdbuggJd&L..  ^th  in  earthly  goodness  came  0Yerixi3 
soul  in  that  instant,  ^'  and  he  Uessed  her  unaware." 

fie  put  his  hand  on  her'tftiotllSiBr,  with  an  actioziJiftlf^ 
ffltemal — ^although  the  difference  in  their  ages  was  not  above 
a  dozen  years — and,  bonding  a  little  towards  her,  whispered, 
half  to  himself,  "  Mistress  Barclay,  you  have  done  me  good." 

''  I !  "  said  Lois,  half-affrighted ;  "  I  done  you  good  1 
How?" 

" By^hdingjchatyou  are.  But,  perhaps,  I  should  rather 
thank  God,  who  sent  you  at  the  very  moment  when  my  soul 
VTas  so  disquieted." 

At  this  instant,  they  were  aware  of  Eaith  standing  in 
front  of  them,  with  a  oounteniuice  of  thunder.  Her  angry 
look  made  Lois  feel  guilty.  She  had  not  enough  urged  the 
pastor  to  read  his  letter,  she  thought ;  and  it  was  indignation 
at  tius  delay  in  what  she  had  been  conmiissioned  to  do  with 
the  urg^icy  of  life  or  death,  that  made  her  cousin  lower  at 
her  so  from  beneath  her  straight  black  brows.  Lois  ex- 
plained how  she  had  not  found  Mr.  Nolan  at  his  lodgings, 
and  had  had  to  follow  him  to  the  door  of  the  gaol.  But 
Faith  relied,  with  obdurate  contempt — 

**  Spiure  thy  breath,  Cousin  Lois  1  It  is  easy  seeing  on 
what  pleasant  matters  thou  and  the  Pastor  Nolan  were 
talking.  I  marvel  not  at  thy  forgetfulness.  My  mind  is 
changed.  Give  me  back  my  letter,  sir ;  it  was  about  a  poor 
matter — ^an  old  woman's  life.  And  what  is  that  compared 
to  a  young  girl's  love  ?  ** 

Lois  heard  but  for  an  instant ;  did  not  understand  that 
her  cousin,  in  her  jealous  anger,  could  suspect  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  as  love  between  her  and  Mr.  Nolan.  No 
imagination  as  to  its  possibility  had  ever  entered  her  mind ; 
she  had  respected  him,  almost  revered  him — ^nay,  bad  liked 
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him  as  the  probable  husband  of  Eaith.  At  the  thought  that 
her  cousin  could  believe  her  guilty  of  such  treachery,  her 
grave^jeyes  dilated,  and  fixed  themselves  on  the  flaming 
countenance  of  Faith.  That  serious,  unprotesting  manner 
of  perfect  innocence  must  have  told  on  her  accuser,  had  it 
not  been  that,  at  the  same  instant,  the  latter  caught  sight  of 
the  crimsoned  and  disturbed  countenance  of  the  pastor,  who 
felt  the  veil  rent  off  the  unconscious  secret  of  his  heart. 
!Faith  snatched  her  letter  out  of  his  hands,  and  said — 

"Let  the  witch  hang!  What  care  I?  She  has  done 
harm  enough  with  her  charms  and  her  sorcery  on  Pastor 
Tappau's  girls.  Let  her  die,  and  let  all  other  witches  look 
to  themselves ;  for  there  be  many  kinds  of  witchcraft  abroad. 
Cousin  Lois,  thou  wilt  like  best  to  stop  with  Pastor  Nolan, 
or  I  would  pray  thee  to  come  back  with  me  to  breakfast." 

Lois  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  jealous  sarcasm.  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  Pastor  Nolan,  determined  to  take  no 
heed  of  her  cousin's  mad  words,  but  to  bid  him  farewell  in 
her  accustomed  manner.  He  hesitated  before  taking  it; 
and,  when  he  did,  it  was  with  a  convulsive  squeeze  that 
almost  made  her  start.  Faith  waited  and  watched  all,  with 
set  lips  and  vengeful  eyes.  She  bade  no  farewell ;  she  spake 
no  word';  but,  grasping  Lois  tightly  by  the  back  of  the  arm, 
she  almost  drove  her  before  her  down  the  street  till  they 
reached  their  home. 

The  arrangement  for  the  morning  was  this:  Grace 
Hickson  and  her  son  Maaiasseh  were  to  be  present  jit  the 
ha^ng  of  the  first  witch  .executed  in  Salem,  as  pious  .itnd 
godly  heads  of .,flufemily.  All  the  other  members  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  stir  out,  until  such  time  as  the  low-tolling  bell 
announced  that  all  was  over  in  this  world  for  Hota,  the 
Indian  witch.  When  the  execution  was  ended,  there  was 
to  be  a  solemn  prayer-meeting  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Salem ;  ministers  had  come  from  a  distance  to  aid  by  the 
efficacy  of  their  prayers  in  these  efforts  <^n  pnygft  th^  land 
of  the  devil  and  his  servants.  There  was  reason  to  think 
that  the  great  old  meeting-house  would  be  crowded ;  and, 
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when  Faith  and  Lois  reached  home,  Grace  Hickson  was 
giving  her  directions  to  Pmdence,  urging  her  to  be  ready 
for  an  early  start  to  that  place.  The  stem  old  w6¥kiAai  was 
troubled  in  her  mind  at  the  anticipation  of  the  sight  she 
was  to  see,  before  many  minutes  were  over,  and  spoke  in 
a  more  hurried  and  incoherent  manner  than  was  her  wont. 
She  was  dressed  in  her  Sunday  best ;  but  her  face  was  very 
grey  and  colourless,  and  she  seemed  afraid  to  cease  speak- 
ing about  household  affairs,  for  fear  she  should  have  time 
to  think.  Manasseh  stood  by  her,  perfectly,  rigidly  still; 
he  also  was  in  his  Sunday  clothes.  His  face,  too,  was  paler 
than  its  wont;  but  it  wore  a  kind  of  absent,  rapt  expression, 
almost  like  that  of  a  man  who  sees  a  vision.  As  Faith 
entered,  still  holding  Lois  in  her  fierce  grasp,  Manasseh 
started  and  smiled,  but  still  dreamily.  His  manner  was  so 
peculiar  that  even  his  mother  stayed  her  talking  to  observe 
him  more  closely ;  he  was  in  that  state  of  excitement  which 
usually  ended  in  what  his  mother  and  certain  of  her  friends 
esteemed  a  prophetic  revelation.  He  began  to  speak,  at 
first  very  low,  and  then  his  voice  increased  in  power. 

"  How  beautiful  is  the  land  of  Beulah,  far  over  the  sea, 
beyond  the  mountains !  Thither  the  angels  carry  her,  Ijdng 
back  in  their  arms  like  one  fainting.  They  shall  kiss  away 
the  black  circle  of  death,  and  lay  her  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
Lamb.  I  hear  her  pleading  there  for  those  on  earth  who 
consented  to  her  death.  O  Lois  t  pray  also  for  me,  pray  for 
me,  miserable!" 

When  he  uttered  his  cousin's  name  all  their  eyes  turned 
towards  her.  It  was  to  her  that  his  vision  related!  She 
stood  among  them,  amazed,  awe-stricken,  but  not  like  one 
aflWghted  or  dismayed.     She' was  the  first  to  speak^^ 

"  Dear'~^friends,  do  not  think  of  me ;  his  words  may  or 
may  not  _be  true.  I  am  in  God's  hands  all  jthe  same, 
whether  he  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  of  not.  Besides,  hear 
you  not  that  I  end  where  all  would  fain^ end?  Think  of 
him,  and  of  his  needs !  Such  times  as  these  always  leave 
him  exhausted  and  weary,  and  he  comes  out  of  them." 
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And  she  busied  hersdf  in  cares  for  his  refreshm^it,  aid- 
ing her  aunt's  trembling  hands  to  set  before  him  the  i»quisite 
food,  fbs  he  now  sat  tired  and  bewildered,  gathering  together 
with  difficulty  his  scattered  senses. 

Prudence  did  all  she  could  to  assist  and  speed  thdr  de« 
parture.  But  Faith  stood  apart,  watching  in  silence  with 
her  passionate,  angry  eyes. 

As  soon  as  they  had  set  out  on  their  solemn,  fatal  errand, 
Faith  left  the  room.  She  had  not  tasted  food  or  touched 
drink.  Indeed,  they  all  felt  sick  at  heart.  The  moment 
her  sister  had  gone  upstairs,  Prudence  sprang  to  the  settle 
on  which  Lois  had  thrown  down  her  cloak  and  hood — 

''Lend  me  your  muffles  and  mantle,  Cousin  Lens.  I 
never  yet  saw  a  woman  hanged,  and  I  see  not  why  I  should 
not  go.  I  will  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd ;  no  one  will 
know  me,  and  I  will  be  home  long  before  my  mother." 

**  No  I ''  said  Lois, ''  that  may  not  be.  My  aunt  would 
be  sore  displeased.  I  wonder  at  you.  Prudence,  seeking  to 
witness  such  a  sight."  And  as  she  spoke  she  held  fast  her 
cloak,  which  Prudence  vehemently  struggled  for. 

Faith  returned,  brought  back  possibly  by  the  sound  of 
the  struggle.    She  smiled — a  deadly  smile. 

"  Give  it  up,  Prudence.  Strive  no  more  with  her.  She 
has  bought  success  in  this  world,  and  we  are  but  her 
slaves." 

"Oh,  Faith!"  said  Lois,  relinquishing  her  hold  of  the 
cloak,  and  turning  round  with  passionate  reproach  in  her 
look  and  voice,  **  what  have  I  done  that  you  should  speak 
so  of  me:  you,  that  I  have  loved  as  I  think  one  loves  a 
sister?" 

Prudence  did  not  lose  her  opportunity,  but  hastily  arrayed 
herself  in  tiie  mantle,  which  was  too  large  for  her,  and  which 
she  had,  therefore,  considered  as  well  adapted  for  conceal- 
ment ;  but,  as  she  went  towards  the  door,  her  feet  became 
entangled  in  the  unusual  length,  and  she  fell,  bruising  her 
arm  pretty  sharply. 

"  Take  care,  another  time,  how  you  meddle  with  a  witch's 
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things/' ^aidEaith^  as  one  soaroely  boliering  her  own  words, 
bat  at  enmity  with  aU  the  world  in  her  bitter  jealoosy  of  heart. 
Prudence  mbbed  her  arm,  and  looked  stealthily  at  Lois. 

'*Witcii  Lois!  Witch  Lois!"  said  she  at  last,  softly, 
palling  a  childish  face  of  spite  at  her. 

"Oh,  hash,  Pradence!  Do  not  bandy  such  terrible 
words!  Let  me  look  at  thine  arm !  I  am  sorry  for  thy  hurt ; 
only  glad  that  it  has  kept  thee  from  disobeying  thy  mother." 

"  Away,  away ! "  said  Pradence,  springing  from  her.  •*  I 
am  afeared  of  her  in  very  trath.  Faith.  Keep  between  me 
and  the  witch,  or  I  will  tim>w  a  stool  at  her." 

Faith  smiled — ^it  was  a  bad  and  wicked  smile — ^bat  she 
did  not  stir  to  calm  the  fears  she  had  called  ap  in  her  yoang 
sister.  Jost  at  this  moment,  the  bell  began  to  toll.  Hota, 
the  Indian  witch,  was  dead.  Lois  covered  her  face  vdth  her 
hands.  Even  Faith  went  a  deadlier  pale  than  she  had  been, 
and  said,  sighing,  "  Poor  Hota !    But  death  is  best." 

Pradence_alpne  seemed  unmoved  by  any  thoughts  con- 
nectSd' with  the  solemn,  monotonous  sound,  _  Her  only 
oonsiderati<Hi  was,  that  now  she  might  go  out  into  the  street 
and  see  the  sights,  and  hear  the  news,  and  escape  from  the 
terror  which  she  felt  at  the  presence  of  her  cousin.  She 
flew  upstairs  to  find  her  own  mantle,  ran  down  again,  and 
past  Lois,  before  the  English  girl  had  finished  her  prayer, 
and  was  speedily  mingled  among  the  crowd  going  to  the 
meeting-house.  There  also  Faith  and  Lois  came  in  due 
course  of  time,  but  separately.,  jiot  together.  BWth  so 
evidently  iutoided  Lois  that  she,  humbled  and  ^eved,  cotdd 
not  force  her  company  upon  her  cousin,  but  loitered  a  little 
behind — ^the  quiet  tears  stealing  down  her  face,  shed  for  the 
many  causes  that  had  occurred  this  morning. 

The  meeting-house  was  full  to  suffocation;  and,  as  it 
sometimes  happens  on  such  occasions,  the  greatest  crowd 
was  close  about  the  doors,  from  the  fact  that  few  saw,  on 
their  first  entrance,  where  there  might  be  possible  spaces 
into  which  they  could  wedge  themselves.  Yet  they  were 
impatient  of  any  arrivals  from  the  outside,  and  pushed  and 
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hustled  Eaith,  and  after  her  Lois,  timheJwQ  ,werp  forcred 
onijo^a  conspicuous  j^lace  in  the  very  centre  of  the.hniMing, 
where  there  was  no  chance  of  a  seat,  but  still  space  to  stand 
in.  Several  stood  around,  the  pulpit  being  in  the  middle, 
and  already  occupied  by  two  ministers  in  Geneva  bands  and 
gowns,  while  other  ministers,  similarly  attired,  stood  holding 
on  to  it,  almost  as  if  they  were  giving  support  instead  of 
receiving  it.  Grace  Hickson  and  her  son  sat  decorously  in 
their  own  pew,  thereby  showing  that  they  had  arrived  early 
from  the  execution.  You  might  almost  have  traced  out  the 
number  of  those  who  had  been  at  the  hanging  of  the  Indian 
witch,  by  the  expression  of  their  coimtenances.  They  were 
awe-stricken  into  terrible  repose;  while  the  crowd  pouring 
in^  still  pouring  in,  of  those  who  had  not  attended  the  execu- 
tion, looked  all  restless,  aud  e&Bitad,  and  .Aftrfipi  .^A  bu^ajyent 
round  the  meeting  that  the  stranger  minister  who  stood 
along  with  Pastor  Tappau  in  the  pulpit  was  no  other  than 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather  himself,  come  all  the  way  from  Boston 
to  assist  in  purging  Salem  of  witches. 

And  now  Pastor  Tappau  began  his  prayer,  extempore,  as 
was  the  custom.  His_  words  were  wild  and  incoherent;  as 
might  be  PYpftcted  JrojOPL  St^mm.  wtiQ  had  just  foesn  consent- 
ing, to  the  ^bloody  death  of  one  who  was,  but  a  few  days  ago, 
a  moBai^r.  ofjxis  fiwn  family ;  violent  and  passionate,  as  "was 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  father  of  children,  whom  he  believed 
to  suffer  so  fearfully  from  the  crime  he  would  denounce 
before  the  Lord.  He  sat  down  at  length  from  pure  ex^^ 
haustion.  Then  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  stood  forward;  he  did 
not  utter  more  than  a  few  words  of  prayer,  calm  in  com- 
parison with  what  had  gone  before,  and  then  he  went  on  to 
address  the  great  crowd  before  him  in  a  quiet,  argumentative 
way,  but  arranging  what  he  had  to  say  with  something  of 
the  same  kind  of  skill  which  Antony  used  in  his  speech  to 
the  Bomans  after  CsBsar's  murder.  Some  of  Dr.  Mather's 
words  have  been  preserved  to  us,  as  he  afterwards  wrote 
them  down  in  one  of  his  works.  Speaking  of  those  "un- 
believing Sadducees"  who  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a 
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orime,  he  said :  **  Instead  of  their  apish  shouts  and  jeers  at 
blessed  Scripture,  and  histories  which  have  such  undoubted 
confirmation  as  that  no  man  that  has  breeding  enough  to 
regard  the  common  hiws  of  human  society  will  offer  to  doubt 
of  them^  it  becomes  us  rather  to  adore  the  goodness  of  Qod, 
who  from  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  has  ordained 
truth,  and  by  the  means  of  the  sore-afflicted  children  of  your 
godly  pastor,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  devils  have  with 
most  horrid  operations  broken  in  upon  your  neighbourhood. 
Let  us  beseech  Him  that  their  power  may  be  restrained,  and 
that  they  go  not  so  far  in  their  evil  machinations  as  they  did 
but  four  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  I  was  the 
humble  means,  under  God,  of  loosing  from  the  power  of 
Satan  the  four  children  of  that  religious  and  blessed  man, 
Mr.  Goodwin.  These  four  babes  of  grace  were  bewitched 
by  an  Irish  witch:  there  is  no  end  of  the  narration  of  the 
torments  they  had  to  submit  to.  At  one  time  they  would 
bark  like  dogs,  at  another  purr  like  cats ;  yea,  they  would  fly 
like  geese,  and  be  carried  with  an  incredible  swiftness,  having 
but  just  their  toes  now  and  then  upon  the  groxmd,  sometimes 
not  once  in  twenty  feet,  and  their  arms  waved  like  those  of 
a  bird.  Tet,  at  other  times,  by  the  hellish  devices  of  the 
woman  who  had  bewitched  them,  they  could  not  stir  without 
limping ;  for,  by  means  of  an  invisible  chain,  she  hampered 
their  limbs,  or  sometimes,  by  means  of  a  noose,  almost 
choked  them.  One,  in  special,  was  subjected  by  this  woman 
of  Satan  to  such  heat  as  of  an  oven,  that  I  myself  have  seen 
the  sweat  drop  from  off  her,  while  all  around  were  moderately 
cold  and  well  at  ease.  But  not  to  trouble  you  with  more  of 
my  stories,  I  will  go  on  to  prove  that  it  was  Satan  himself 
that  held  power  over  her.  For  a  very  remarkable  thing  it 
was,  that  she  was  not  permitted  by  that  evil  spirit  to  read 
any  godly  or  religious  book,  speaking  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  She  could  read  Popish  books  well  enough,  while 
both  sight  and  speech  seemed  to  fail  her,  when  I  gave  her 
the  Assembly's  Catechism.  Again,  she  was  fond  of  that 
prelatical  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  is  but  the  Eoman 
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mass-book  in  an  English  and  ungodly  shape.  In  the  midst 
of  her  sufiferings,  if  one  putjhe_Prayer:.book  into  her  hands, 
it  relieved  her.  Yet,  mark  you,  she  could  never  be  brought 
to  read  the  Lord's  Prayer,  whatever  book  she  met  with  it 
in,  proving  thereby  distinctly  that  she  was  in  league  with 
the  5ev3.  1  took  her  into  my  own  house,  that  I,  even  as 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  did,  might  wrestle  with  the  devil,  and 
have  my  fling  at  him.  But,  when  I  called  my  household  to 
prayer,  the  devils  that  possessed  her  caused  her  to  whistle, 
and  sing,  and  yell  in  a  discordant  and  hellish  fashion  J' 

At  this  very  instant  a  shrill,  clear  whistle  pieced  all  ears. 
Dr.  Mather  stopped  for  a  moment — 

"  Satan  is  among  you  I  "  he  cried.  "  Look  to  yourselves  1 " 
And  he  prayed  with  fervour,  as  if  against  a  present  and 
threatening  enemy ;  but  no  one  heeded  him.  Whence  oame 
that  ominous,  unearthly  whistle  ?  Every  man  watched  his 
neighbour.  Again  the  whistle,  out  of  their  very  midst  i  And 
then  a  bustle  in  a  comer  of  the  building ;  three  or  four  people 
stirring,  without  any  cause  immediately  perceptible  to  those 
at  a  distance;  the  movement  spread;  and,  directly  after,  a 
passage  even  in  that  dense  mass  of  people  was  cleared  for 
two  men,  who  bore  forwards  Prudence  Hickson,  lying  rigid 
as  a  log  of  wood,  in  the  convulsive  position  of  one  who  suf- 
fered from  an  epileptic  flt.  They  laid  her  down  among  the 
ministers  who  were  gathered  round  the  pulpit.  Her  mother 
came  to  her,  sending  up  a  wailing  cry  at  the  sight  of  her 
distorted  child.  Dr.  Mather  came  down  from  the  pulpit 
and  stood  over  her,  exorcising  the  devil  in  possession,  as  one 
accustomed  to  such  scenes.  The  crowd  pressed  forward  in 
mute  horror.  At  length  her  rigidity  of  form  and  feature  gave 
way,  and  she  was  terribly  convulsed — ^tom  by  the  devil,  fi& 
they  called  it.  By-and-by,  the  violence  oi  tiie  attack  was 
over,  and  the  spectators  began  to  breathe  once  more;  though 
still  the  former  horror  brooded  over  them,  and  they  listened 
as  if  for  the  sudden  ominous  whistle  again,  and  glanced  fear- 
fully around,  as  if  Satan  were  at  their  backs  picking  out  his 
next  victim. 
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Meanwhile,  Dr.  Mather,  Pastor  Tappan,  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  exhorting  Pmdenoe  to  reveal,  if  she  could,  the 
name  of  the  person,  the  witch,  who,  by  influence  over  Satan, 
had  subjected  the  child  to  such  torture  as  that  which  they 
had  just  witnessed.  They  bade  her  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  She  whispered  a  name  in  the  low  voice  of  exhaustion. 
None  of  the  congregation  could  hear  what  it  was.  But  the 
Pastor  Tappau,  when  he  beard  it,  drew  back  in  dismay, 
while  Dr.  Math^ar^  Jbaowing  not  to  whom  the  name  belonged, 
criei  out>  in  a  doftr*  cold  voice— 

*'Enow  ye  one  Lois  Barclay;  for  it  is  she  who  hath 
bewitehed  this  poor  child  ?  " 

The  answer  was  given  rather  by  action  than  by  word, 
although  a  low  murmur  went  up  from  many.    But  all  fell 
back,  as  far  as  falling  back  in  such  a  crowd  was  possible,  from 
Lois  Barclay,  where  she  stood — and  looked  on  her  with  sur- 
prise and  horror.    A  space  of  some  feet,  where  no  possibility 
of  space  had  seemed  to  be  not  a  minute  before,  .left  Lois    ^^ 
°*^?tiine  itl^iip,  with  fyvf^ry  fiye  fixed  upon  her  in  hatred  and-^"  4  ,  ,. 
dread.     She  stood  like ^ne  speechless,  tongue-^ea,~ad'ff1h  a  ^"   .  • 
£eam.  _  She  a  witch  1  accursed  as^witches  were  in  the  sight 
of  God  azid  man !    Her  smooth,  healthy  face  became  con-     '^y  "* 
tracted  into  shrivel  and  pallor;  but  she  uttered  not  a  word, 
only  looked  at  Dr.  Mather  with  her  dilated  terrified  eyes.  \ 

Some  one  said,  "  She  is  of  the  household  of  Grace  Hick-  ^ 
son,  a  God-feaiing  woman."  Lois  did  not  know  if  the  words 
were  in  her  favour  or  not.  She  did  not  think  about  them, 
even;  they  told  less  on  her  than  on  any  person  present. 
She  a  witch !  and  the  silver  glittering  Avon,  and  the  drown- 
ing woman  she  had  seen  in  her  childhood  at  Barford — at 
home  in  England — was  before  her,  and  her_eyes  fell  before 
h^  doom.  There  was  some  commotion — some  rustling  of 
papers ;  the  magistrates  of  the  town  were  drawing  near  the 
pulpit  and  consulting  with  the  ministers.  Dr.  Mather  spoke 
again — 

'*  The  Indian  woman,  who  was  hung  this  morning,  named 
certain  people,  whom  she  deposed  to  having  seen  at  the 
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horrible  meetings  for  the  worship  of  Satan ;  but  there  is  no 
name  of  Lois  Barclay  ^9^  upon  the  paper, jalthgjagfajKe 
are, fifncken^at  the  sight.of  the  .nanqi^s  6i  aome  '* 

An  interruption — a  consultation.  Again  Dr.  Mather 
spoke — 

"  Bring  the  accused  witch,  Lois  Barclay,  near  to  this  poor 
suffering  child  of  Christ." 

They  rushed  forward  to  force  Lois  to  the  place  where 
Prudence  lay.    But  Lois  walked  forward  of  herself — 

"  Prudence,"  she  said,  in  such  a  sweet,  touching  voice, 
that,  long  afterwards,  those  who  heard  it  that  day  spoke  of  it 
to  their  children,  "  have  I  ever  said  an  unkind  word  to  you, 
much  less  done  you  an  ill  turn  ?  Speak,  dear  child  I  You 
did  not  know  what  you  said  just  now,  did  you  ?  " 

But  Prudence  writhed  away  from  her  approach,  and 
screamed  out,  as  if  stricken  with  fresh  agony — 

"  Take  her  away !  take  her  away  I  Witch  Lois !  Witch 
Lois,  who  threw  me  down  only  this  morning,  and  turned  my 
arm  black  and  blue."  And  she  bared  her  arm,  as  if  in  con- 
firmation of -her  words.    It  was  sorely  bruised. 

"  I  was  not  near  you.  Prudence  I  "  said  Lois  sadly.  But 
that  was  only  reckoned  fresh  evidence  of  her  diabolical  power. 

Lois's  brain  began  to  get  bewildered.  "  Witch  Lois  " !. 
She  a  witch,  abhorred  of  all  men !  yet  she  would  try  to  think, 
and  make  one  more  effort. 

"  Aunt  Hickson,"  she  said,  and  Grace  came  forwards. 
"Am  I  a  witch,  Aunt  Hickson?"  she  asked;  for  her  aunt, 
stem,  harsh,  unloving  as  she  might  be^  was  truth  itself;,  and 
Lois  thought^ — so  near  to  delirium  had  she  coine— if  her 
aunt  condemned  her,  it  was  possible  she  might  indeed  be  a 
witch. 

Grace  Hickson  faced  her  unwillingly. 

"It  isa-staijOLupon  oiixfa^yfof  ever,"  was  the  thought 
in  her  mind. 

"  IllislfQr  God  to  judge  whether  thou  art  a  witch  or  not. 
Not  for  me." 

"  Alas,  alas  1  "  moaned  Lois ;  for  she  had  looked  at  Eaith, 
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and  learnt  that  no  good  word  was  to  be  e3q>eoted  from  her 
gloomy  faoe  and  averted  eyea.  The  meeting-house  was  full 
d  eageo:  vdoes,  repressed,  out  of  reverenoe  for  the  plaoe,  into 
tones  of  earnest  murmuring  that  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with 
gatihering  sounds  of  anger ;  and  those  who  had  first  fallen 
back  from  the  place  where  Lois  stood  were  now  pressing 
forwards  and  round  about  her,  readjLJp  JH^e  the  young 
friOQidlfias  ^^1,  and  bear  her  off  to  prison.  Those  who 
might  have  beenj  who  ought  to  have  been,  herfnenas, 
were  either  ^ayjerse^or^inaiBerent  to  her;    though   only 

Pruflflnp^     miLfiA    su^j    ^pflfT  miffiry'"  iipnn  "lifir.       That  OvU 

chil?  cried  out  perpetually  thaT  Lois  had  'cast  a  "devilish 
spelT  upon^Ker,"  'an(St*twdB  them  keep  the  witch  away 
from  her;  and,  indeed,  Prudence  was  strangely  convulsed, 
when  once  or  twice  Lois's  perplexed  and  wistful  eyes 
were  turned  in  her  direction.  Here  and  there,  girls,  women, 
uttering  strange  cries,  and  apparently  suffering  from  the 
same  kind  of  convulsive  fit  as  that  which  had  attacked 
Prudence,  were  centres  of  a  group  of  agitated  friends,  who 
muttered  much  and  savagely  of  witchcraft,  and  the  list  whidi 
had  been  taken  down  only  the  night  before  from  Hota's  own 
lips.  They  demanded  to  have  it  made  pubHc,  and  objected 
to  the  slow  forms  of  the  law.  Others,  not  so  much  or  so 
immediately  interested  in  the  sufferers,  were  kneeling  around, 
and  praying  aloud  for  themselves  and  their  own  safety,  until 
the  excitement  should  be  so  much  quelled  as  to  enable  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather  to  be  again  heard  in  prayer  and  exhortation. 

And  where  was  Manasseh  ?  What  said  he  ?  You  must 
remember  that  the  stir  of  the  outcry,  the  accusation,  the 
appeals  of  the  accused,  all  seemed  to  go  on  at  once,  amid  the 
buzz  and  din  of  the  people  who  had  come  to  worship  God, 
but  remained  to  judge  .  and  upbraid  their  fellow-creature. 
Till  noW|  Lois  had  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  Manasseh,  who 
was  apparently  trying  to  push  forwards,  but  whom  his 
mother  jwasjbolding  back  with  word  and  acSoh,  as  Lois 
knewlshaJSQUld  hold  .him.  back-;  for  it  was  not  for  the  firs^t 
time  that  she  was  made  aware  how  carefully  her  aunt  had 
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always  shrouded  his  decent  reputation  among  his  fellOw- 
cMzens  from  the  least  suspicion  of  his  seasons  of  excitement 
and  incipient  insanity.  On  such  days,  when  he  himself 
imagined  that  he  hea^  prophetic  voices  and  saw  prophetic 
visions,  his  mother  would  do  much  to  prevent  any  besides 
his  own  family  from  seeing  him  ;  and  now  Lois,  by  a  process 
swifter  thaai  reasoning,  felt  certain,  from  her  one  k>ok  at  his 
face  when  she  saw  it,  coloDgless  and  deformed  by  int^idty 
of  expression,  among  a  number  of  others,  all  simply  ruddy 
anJJan^y^Jhat^.^aa  in  such  a  state  that  his" mother 
would  in  vain  do  her  utmost  to  prevent  his  making  himself 
conspicuous.  Whatever  force  or  wgument  Qmoe  used,  it 
was' of  no  avail.  In  another  moment,  he  WM.by  Lois's  Side, 
stammermg  with  excitement,  and  giving  vague  testimony,^ 
which  would  have  been  of  little  value  in  a  calm  court  of  justice, 
and  was  only  oil  to  the  smouldering  fire  of  that  audience. 

"  Away  with  her  to  gaol !  "  "  Seek  out  the  witches !  *' 
**  The  sin  has  spread  into  all  households ! "  "  Satan  is  in 
the  very  midst  of  us  \ "  "  Strike  and  spare  not  J "  In  vain 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather  raised  his  voice  in  loud  prayers,  in  which 
be  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  accused  girl ;  no  one  listened,  all 
were  anxious  to  secure  Lois,  as  if  they  feared  she  would 
vanish  from  before  their  very  eyes:  she,  white,  trembling, 
standing  quite  still  in  the  tight  grasp  of  strange,  fierce  men, 
hef  dilated  eyes  only  wandering  a  little  now  and  then  in 
search  of  some  pitiful  face — some  pitiful  face  that,  among  all 
those  hundre3s,^as.  not  to  be  found.  "While  some 'fetched 
co^  to  bind  her,  and  others,  by  low  questions,  suggested 
new  accusations  to  the  distempered  brain  of  Prudence, 
Kanasseh  obtained  a  hearing  once  more.  Addressing  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  he  said,  evidently  anxious  to  make  clear 
some  new  argument  that  had  just  suggested  itself  to  him : 
"  Sir,  in  this  matter,  be  she  witch  or  not,  the  end  has  been 
foreshown  to  me  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Now,  reverend 
sir,  if  the  event  be  known  to  the  spirit,  it  must  have  been 
foredoomed  in  the  counsels  of  God.  If  flo,  why  punish  her 
for  doing  that  in  which  she  had  no  free-will  ?  " 
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"  Young  maai/'  0ftid  Dr.  Mather,  bending  down  from  the 
pulpit  and  looking  very  severely  upon  Manasseh, "  take  care  1 
yoiui£&JirfiQfil»n£  on  .^to^pbQmy/' 

"  I  do  not  oare.  I  say  it  again.  Either  Lois  Barclay  is 
a  witch,  or  she  is  not.  If  she  is,  it  has  been  foredoomed  for 
her,  for  I  have  seen  a  vision  of  her  death  as  a  condemned 
witch  for  many  months  past — and  the  voice  has  told  me 
^ere  was  bit  one  escape  for  her — Lois — ^the  voice  you 

know  " in  his  excitement  he  began  to  wander  a  little ; 

but  it  was  touching  to  see  how  conscious  he  was,  that  by 
giving  way  he  would  lose  the  thread  of  the  logical  argument 
by  which  he  hoped  to  prove  that  Lois  ought  not  to  be 
punished,  and  with  what  an  effort  he  wrenched  his  imagina- 
tion away  from  the  old  ideas,  and  strove  to  concentrate  all 
his  mind  upon  the  plea  that,  if  Lois  was  a  witch,  it  had  been 
shown  him  by  prc^hecy :  and,  if  there  was  prophecy,  there 
must  be  foreknowledge ;  if  foreknowledge,  no  freedom ;  if  no 
freedom,  no  ex^cise  of  free-will ;  and,  therefore,  that  Lois 
was  not  justly  amenable  to  punishment. 

On  he  went,  plunging  into  heresy,  caring  not— growing 
mosQ  and  more  passionate  every  instant,  but  directing  his 
passion  into  keen  argument,  desperate  sarcasm,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  excite  his  ima^ation.  Even  Dr.  Mather  felt 
himself  on  the  point  of  being  worsted  in  the  very  presence 
of  this  congregation,  who,  but  a  short  half -hour  ago,  looked 
upon  him  as  all  but  infallible.  Keep  a  good  heart,  Cotton 
Mather!  your  opponent's  eye  begins  to  glare  and  flicker 
with  a  terrible,  yet  uncertain,  light — his  speech  grows  less 
eoherent,  and  his  arguments  are  mixed  up  with  wild  ^impses 
at  wilder  revelations  made  to  himself  alone.  He  has  touched 
on  the  limits — he  has  entered  tiie  borders — of  blasphemy; 
and,  with  an  awful  cry  of  horror  and  reprobation,  the  congre- 
gation rise  up,  as  one  man,  against  the  blasphemer.  Dr. 
Mather  smiled  a  grim  smile ;  and  the  people  were  ready  to 
stone  Manasseh,  who  went  on,  regardless,  talking  and  raving. 

"  Stay,  stay  1 "  said  Grace  Hickson — all  the  decent  family 
shame   which   prompted   her   to   conceal    the    mysterious 
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misfortnne  of  her  only  son  from  public  knowledge  done  away 
with  by  the  sense  of  the  immediate  danger  to  his  life. 
"  Touch  him  not !  He  knows  not  what  he  is  saying.  The 
fit  is  upon  him.  I  tell  you  the  truth  before  God.  My  son, 
my  only  son,  is  mad." 

They  stood  aghast  at  the  intelligence.  Tl^g^^ay^^  jpiii^g 
citizen^who  had  sD^nj^yJaken  his  part  jn  life  close  by  them 
in  their  daily  lives — ^not  mixing  much  with  them,  it  was  true, 
bui^Tooted^Uff  'foj^^jp^  air  the  more — ^the  student  of 

absfruie  books  on  theology^  H^to"^  converse  with  the  most 
learneSTrnmisters  that  ever  came  about'  those  parts — ^was  he 
the  same  with  the  man  now  pouring  out  wild  words  to  Lois 
the  witch,  aa  if  he^  wad^^ahe  y[^v^  tiho  oPly  two  present  ?  A 
solution  of  it  all  Oflfiurrftd  .to  tharn,  .^H^WM^Tipther  victim: 
Great  wais  the  power  of  Satan  I  Through  the  arts  of  the 
devil,  that  white,  statue  of  a  girl  had  mastered  the  soul  of 
Manasseh  Hickson.  So  the  word  spread  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  And  Grace  heard  it.  It  Sddxafid  a  b@|tiling  balsam 
fotj^^.ghame.  With  wilful,  dishonest  blindness,  she  would 
not  see — ^not  even  in  her  secretTieart  would  she  acknowledge 
—that  Manasseh  had  been  strange,  and  moody,  and„yiplent 
long  before  the  English  girl  had  reached  Salem.  She  even 
found'some  specious  reason  for  his  attempt  at  suicide  long 
ago.  He  was  recovering  from  a  fever — and  though  tolerably 
well  in  health,  the  delirium  had  not  finally  left  him.  But 
since  Lois  came,  how  headstrong  he  had  been  at  times !  how 
unreasonable!  how  moody!  What  a  strange  delusion  was 
that  which  he  was  under,  of  being  bidden  by  some  voice  to 
marry  her !  How  he  followed  her  about,  and  cltmg  to  her, 
as  under  some  compulsion  of  affection !  And  over  all  reigned 
the  idea  that,  if  he  were  indeed  suffering  from  being  be- 
witched, he  was  not  mad,  and  might  again  assume  the 
honourable  position  he  had  held  in  the  congregation  and  in 
the  town,  when  the  spell  by  which  he  was  held  was 
destroyed.  So  Grace  yielded  to  the  notion  herself,  and 
encouraged  it  in  others,  that  Lois  Barclay  had  bewitched 
both  Manasseh  and  Prudence.    And  the  consequence  of  this 
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belief  was,  that  Lois  was  to  be  tried,  with  little  chance  in 
her  f ayonr,  to  see  whether  she  was  a  witch  or  no ;  and  if  a 
witch,  whether  she  would  confess,  implicate  others,  repent, 
and  live  a  life  of  bitter  shame,  avoided  by  all  men,  and 
cmelly  treated  by  most;  or  die,  impenitent,  hardened, 
denying  her  crime  upon  the  gallows. 

And  so  they  dragged  Lois  away  b»m  the  congregation  of 
Q];^JBtians  to  the  gaol,  to  await  her  trial.  I  say  ''  dragged 
her'':  because,  although  she  was  docile  enough  to  have 
followed  them  whither  they  would,  she  was  now  so  faint  as 
to  require  extraneous  force — poor  Lois!  who  should  have 
been  earned  ftpd  tended  lovingly  in  her  slate  of  exhaustion ; 
but,  instead,  was  so  detested  by  the  muKitudd,  Who  looked 
upon  her  as  an  accomplice  of  Satan  in  all  his  evil  doings, 
that  they  cared  no  more  how  they  treated  her  than  a  careless 
boy  minds  how  he  handles  the  toad  that  he  is  going  fo'throW 
over  the' wail. 

"*"  When  Lois  came  to  her  full  senses,  she  found  herself 
lying  on  a  short,  hard  bed  in  a  dark,  square  room,  which  she 
at  once  knew  must  be  a  part  of  the  city  gaol.  It  was  about 
eight  feet  square ;  it  had  stone  walls  on  every  side,  and  a 
grated  opening  high  above  her  head,  letting  in  all  the  light 
and  air  that  could  enter  through  about  a  square  foot  of 
aperture.  It  was  so  lonely,  so  dark  to  that  poor  girl,  when 
she  came  slowly  and  painfully  out  of  her  long  faint.  She 
did  so  want  human  help  in  that  struggle  which  always 
supervenes  after  s,  swoon ;  when  the  effort  is  to  clutch  at 
lifejand  tlie"'e2ort  seems  too  much  for  the  will.  She  did 
not  at  first  understand  where  she  was,  did  not  understand 
how  she  came  to  be  there ;  nor  did  she  care  to  understand. 
Her  physical  instinct  was  to  lie  still  and  let  the  hurrpng 
pulses  have  time  to  calm.  So  she  shut  her  eyes  once  more. 
Slowly,  slowly  the  recollection  of  the  scene  in  the  meeting- 
house shaped  itself  into  a  kind  of  picture  before  her.  She 
saw  within  her  eyeUds,  as  itjwere,  that  sea  of  loathing 
face^Ttlf'tmr&ed  towards  herjlas  towards  something  unclean 
and-  hatafu^  And  you  must  remember,  you  who  in  the 
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nineteenth  century  read  this  aooount,  that  witchcraft  was  a 
real  terrible  sin  to  her,  Lois  Barclay,  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  look  on  their  faces,  stamped  on  heart  and  brainj^xcited 
in  her  a  sort  of  strange  symgathy.  Could  it,  O  God !— could 
it--b^-traB]^tBat;;;SiFa£}ytd^^o^  power  over 

herXhd^erjviU  of jaJaic^^  heard  and  read?  "Gould 

she  inHeed  be  possessed  by  a  demon  and  be  indeed  a  witch, 
and  yet  till  now  have  been  unconscious  of  it?  And  her 
excited  ima^ation  recalled,  with  singular  vividness,  all 
she  had  ever  heard  on  the  subject — the  horrible  midnight 
sacrament,  the  very  presence  and  power  of  Satan.  Then, 
remembering  every  angry  thought  against  her  neighbour, 
against  the  impertinences  of  Prudence,  against  the  overbear- 
ing authority  of  her  aunt,  against  the  p^isevering  crazy  suit 
of  Manasseh,  her  indignation — only  that  morning,  but  such 
ages  off  in  real  time — at  Faith's  injustice :  oh,  could  such 
evil  thoughts  have  had  devilish  power  given  to  them  by  the 
father  of  evil,  and,  all  unconsciously  to  herself,  have  gone 
forth  as  active  curses  into  the  world  ?  And  so  the  ideas 
went  on  careering  wildly  through  the  poor  girl's  brain,  the 
girl  thrown  inward  upon  herself.  At  length,  the  sting  of  her 
imaginatiOir  forced  her  to  start  up  impatiently.  What  was 
this  ?  A  weight  of  iron  on  her  legs — a  weight  stated  after- 
wards, by  the  gaoler  of  Salem  prison,  to  have  been  "not 
more  than  eight  pounds."  It  was  well  for  Lois  it  was  a 
tangible  ill,  bringing  her  back  from  the  wild,  illimitable  desert 
in  which  her  imagination  was  wandering.  She  took  hold  of 
the  iron,  and  saw  her  torn  stocking,  her  bruised  ankle,  and 
began  to  cry  pitifully,  out  of^  strange  compassion  with  herself. 
They  feared,  then,  that  even  in  that  cell  she  would 'find  a 
way  to  escape !    Why,  tha  Jitlier,.xidifi33JiQfla. JISBos^^  of 

the  jbing  coiiyinced  her  of  her  q\m.  innocence  andjgiorance 
of  all  .^upernaturaL^wer;  .and  the  hfiavy  iron -Wouglii. her 
strangely  round  from  the  ^Aiiiflmrin  ^;]h«j|^^Qmfld  to  h^  gfttb^^^g 
abaut  her. 

No  1  she  never  could  fly  out  of  that  deep  dungeon ;  thare 
was  XLQ. escape^ jiatural, or  sup.eniatuEal,JorJifir»ji^ess  by 
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^Qm[s£merc2;  J  And  what  was  man'a  meioy  in  such  times  of 
panioi  _  Lois  knew  that  it  Was  nothmg ;  instlnot,  more  ^^^^^ 
reason,  taught  her  that  panic  ealls  out  cowardice,  jmd 
oow«cdk&^iH^^*  ^^^  ^®  ^^f  <sri^  freely,  and  for  the 
first  time,  when  she  found  herself  ironed  and  chained.  It 
seemed  so  cruel,  so  much  as  if  her  fellow-cieatures  had 
really  learnt  to  hate  and  dread  her— her,  who  had  had  a 
few  angry  thoughts,  which  God  forgive  I  but  whose  thoughts 
had  never  gone  into  words,  far  less  into  actions.  Why,  even 
now  she  could  love  all  the  household  at  home,  if  they  would 
but  let  her;  yes^^even  ^eb,  though  she  felt  tiliat  it  was  the 
openaccusation  of  Prudence  and  the  withheld  justificatioiis 
of  her^aunt  and. Faith  that.iiad  hrougbt  her  to  her  present 
strsit.  Would  tib[ey  ever  come  and  see  her?  Would  kinder 
thoughts  of  her — ^who  had  shared  their  daHy  bread  for  months 
and  months — bring  them  to  see  her,  and  ask  her  whether  it 
were  really  she  who  had  brought  on  the  illness  of  Prudence, 
the  derangement  of  Manasseh's  mind  ? 

No  one  came.  Bread  and  water  were  pushed  in  by  some 
one,  who  hastily  locked  and  unlocked  the  door,  and  cared 
not  to  see  if  he  put  them  within  his  prisoner's  reach,  or 
perhaps  thought  that  that  phjnsical  fact  mattered  little  to  a 
witch.  It  was  hmg  before  Lois  could  reach  them ;  and  she 
had  something  of  the  natural  hunger  of  youth  left  in  her  stilly 
which  prompted  her,  lying  her  length  on  the  floor,  to  weary 
herself  witb  e£Forts  to  obtain  the  bread.  After  she  had  eaten 
some  of  it,  the  day  began  to  wane,  and  she  thought  she 
wotQd  lay  her  down  and  try  to  sleep.  But. before  she  did 
so,  the  gaoler  heard  her  singing  the  Evening  Hymn-^ 

"  Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  blesdngs  of  the  light  1 " 

And  a  dull  thought  came  into  his  dull  mind,  that  she  was 
thankful  for  few  blessmgSi  if  she  could  tune  up  her  voice 
to  sing  praises  after  this  day  of  what,  if  she  were  a  witch, 
was  shameful  detection  in  abominable  practices^*  and.  if 
^ell,  his  mind  afa^iped-sbeEt  at  tins  pdnt  in  his 
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wondenng  oonfemplation.  Lois  knelt  down  and  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  pausing  just  a  little  before  one  clause,  that 
she  might  be  sure  that  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  did  forgive. 
Then  she  looked  at  her  ankle,  and  the  tears  oame  into  her 
eyes  once  again ;  butjiot jajnnch  h6fiflinfli=^.flbe  ^as  hurt,  as 
becat^e  men  must^have  hated  her  so  bitterly  before  they  could 
have  treated  Her  thus.     Then  she  lay  down  and  jfell  asleep. 

The'hext  day,  she  was  led  before  Mr.  Hathom  and  Mr. 
Curwin,  justices  of  BaJem,  to  be  accused  legally  and  publicly 
of  witchcraft.  Others  were  with  hereunder  the  same  charge. 
And  when  the  prisoners  were  brought  in,  they  were  cried 
out  at  by  the  abhorrent  <5rowd.  The  two  Tappaus,  Prudence, 
and  one  or  two  otiier  girls  of  the  same  age  were  there,  in 
the  character  of  victims  ol  the  spells  of  the  accused.  The 
prisoners  were  placed  about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
justices,  and  the  accusers  between  the  justices  and  them; 
the  former  were  then  ordered  to  stand  right  before  the 
justices.  All  this  Lois  did  at  their  bidding,  with  something 
of  the  wondering  docility  of  a  child,  bui  not  JBsith  Any  hope 
of  scrftening  the  har3.,  stony  look  of  detestation  that  was  on 
a|l  the  countenances  around  her,  save  those  that  were  disn 
torted  by  more  passionate  anger.  ~  Then  an  officer  was 
bidden  16  hold  each  of  her  hands,  and  Justice  Hathorn  bade 
her  keep  her  eyes  continually  fixed  on  him,  for  this  reason — 
which,  however,  was  not  told  to  her — lest,  if  she  looked  on 
Prudence,  the  girl  might  either  fall  into  a  fit,  or  cry  out  that 
she  was  suddenly  or  violently  hurt.  If  any  heart  could  have 
been  touched  in  that  cruel  multitude,  they  would  have  felt 
some  compassion  for  the  sweet  young  f^e  of  the  English 
girl,  trjing  so  meekly  to  do  all  that  she  was  ordered,  her 
face  quite  white,  yet  so  futT'of  sad  gentleness,  her  grey  eyes, 
a  little  dilated  by  the  very  solemnity  of  her  position,  fixed 
with  the  intent  look  of  innocent  tnaidenhood  on  the  stem 
face  of  justice  Hathorn.  And  thus  they  stood  in  sileneey. 
one  breathless  minute.  Then  they  were  bidden  to  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Lds  went  through  it  as  if  alone  in  her  cell ; 
but»  aa  she  had  done  alone  in  her  cell  the  night  before,  she 
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made  a  liMe  pause,  helcfre  the  prayer  to  be  fotigiven  as  ahe 
forgaye.    And  at  this  instant  of  hesitation — as  if  they  had 
been  on  the  watch  for  it — ^tbey  all  cried  out  apon  her  for 
a  witch ;  and,  when  the  clamour  ended,  the  justices  hade 
Pradence  Hickson  come  forward.    Then  Lois  tamed  a  little 
to  one  side,  wishing  to  see  at  least  one  familiar  face;  but^ 
when  her  eyes  fdl  upon  Prudence,  the  girl  stood  stook«still, 
and  answered  no  questions,  nor  spoke  a  word,  and  the 
justices  declared  that  she  was  struck  dumb  by  witchcraft. 
Then  some  behind  took  Prudence  under  the   arms,  and 
would  have  forced  her  forwards  to  touch  L<hs,  possibly 
esteeming  that  as  a  cure  for  her  being  bewitched.     But 
Prudence  had  hardly  been  made  to  take  three  steps,  before 
she  struggled  out  of  their  arms  and  fell  down  writhing,  as  in 
a  fit,  calling  out  with  shrieks,  and  entreating  Lc^s  to  help 
her,  and  save  her  from  her  torment.    Then  all  the  girls 
began  "  to  tumble  down  like  swine  "  (to  use  Hbe  words  of  an 
e>e-witne88)  and  to  cry  out  upon  L(hs  and  her  fellow- 
{oisoners.    These  last  were  now  ordered  to  stand  with  their 
hands  stretched  out,  it  being  imagined  that,  if  the  bodies  of 
the  witches  were  arranged  in  the  form  oi  a  cross,  they  would 
lose  their  evil  power.     By-and-by,  Xiois  felt  her  strength 
g<»ng,  from  the  unwonted  fatigue  of  such  a  positkMi,  which 
she  had  borne  patiently  until  the  pain  and  weariness  had 
forced  both  tears  and  sweat  down  her  face ;  and  she  asked, 
in  a  low,  plaintive  voice,  if  she  might  not  rest  her  head  for 
a  few  moments  against  the  wooden  partition.    But  Justice 
Hatbom  told  her  she  had  strength  enough  to  torment  others^ 
and  should  have  strength  enough  to  stand.    She  sighed  a 
little,  and  boire  on,  the  clamour  agamst  her  and  the. other 
accused  increasing  every  moment ;  the  only  way  she  could 
keep  herself  from  utterly  losing  consciousness  was  by  dis- 
tracting herself  from  present  pain  and  danger,  and  sHiying 
to  herself  verses  of  the  Psalms  as  she  could  remember  tibtem, 
expressive  of  trust  in  Qod.    At  length,  she  was  ordered  back 
to  gaol,  and  dimly  understood  that  she  and  oth^»  were 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  witchcraft.    Many,  p^ple.  now 
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looked  eagerly  at  Lois,  to  see  if  she  would  weep  at  this 
doom.  If^she  had  had  strength  to  cry,  it  might— it  was  just 
possible  that  it  might— have  been  considered  a  plea  in  her 
favour,  for  witches  could  not  shed  tears;  but  she  was  too 
exhausted  and  dead.  All  she  wanted  was  to  lie  down  once 
'ifi&feoii  her  priscm-bed,  out  of  the  reach  of  men's  cries  of 
abhorrence,  and  out  of  shot  of  their  cruel  eyes.  So  they  led 
her  back  to  prison,  speechless  and  tearless. 

But  rest  gave  her  back  her  power  of  thought  and  su£fer- 
ing.  Was  it  indeed  true  that  she  was  to  die  ?  She,  Lois 
Barclay,  only  eighteen,  so  well,  so  young,  so  full  of  love  and 
hope  as  she  had  been,  till  but  tiiese  few  days  past !  What 
would  they  think  of  it  at  home— ^reaU  dear  home  at  Barford, 
in  England  ?  There  they  had  loved  her ;  there  she  bad  gone 
about  singing  and  rejoicing,  all  the  day  long,  in  the  pleasant 
meadows  by  the  Avon  side.  Ob ,  why  did  father  and  mother 
die,  and  leave  her  their  bidding  to  come  here  to  this  cruel 
New  England  shore^whej?Q.no  one  had  wanted,  her,  no  one 
haSfcared  for  her,  and  where  now  they  were  going  to  put  her 
to  a  shameful  death  as  a  witch  ?  And  there  'wouia"Be  no 
one  tonWHdtindly  messages  by,  to  those  she  should  never 
see  more.  Never  niorel  Young  Lucy  was  living,  and 
joyful — probably  thinking  of  her,  and  of  his  declared  intention 
of  coming  to  fetch  her  home  to  be  hfe  wife  this  very  spring. 
Possibly  he  had  forgotten  her;  no  one  knew.  A  week 
before,  she  would  have  been  indignant  at  her  own  distrust  in 
thinking  for  a  minute  that  he  could  forget.  No3ai:»_she 
doubted  all  men's  goodness  fc»:  a  time;  for  those  around  her 
were  deadly;  and  cruel,  And.xelentless^ 

Then  she  turned  round,  and  beat  herself  with  angry 
blows  (to  speak  in  images)  for  ever  doubting  her  lover.  Oh  I 
if  she  were  but  with  him !  Oh  t  if  she  might  but  be  with 
him  t  He  would  not  let  her  die,  but  would  hide  her  in  his 
bosom  from  the  wrath  of  this  people,  and  carry  her  back  to 
the  old  home  at  Barford.  And  he  might  even  now  be  sailing 
on  the  wide  blue  sea,  coming  nearer,  nearer  every  moment ; 
and  yet  be  too  late  after  all. 
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So  the  thoughtft  ohased  eaeh  other  through  her  head  all 
that  feverish  night,  till  she  dung  almost  deliriously  to  life, 
and  wildly  prayed  that  she  might  not  die ;  at  least,  not  ]ust 
yet,  and  she  so  young  t 

Pastor  Tappau  and  certain  elders  roused  her  up  from  a 
heavy  sleep,  late  on  the  morning  of  the  fdlowing  day.  All 
night  long,  she  had  trembled  and  cried,  till  morning  light  had 
come  peering  in  through  the  square  grating  up  above.  It 
soothed  her,  and  she  fell  asleep,  to  be  awakened,  as  I  have 
said,  by  Pastor  Tappau. 

**  Arise  1  "  said  he,  scrupling  to  touch  her,  from  his  super- 
stitious idea  of  her  evil  powers.     "  It  is  noonday." 

"Where  am  I?"  said  she,  bewildered  at  this  unusual 
wakening  and  the  array  of  severe  faces,  all  gazing  upon  her 
with  reprobation. 

**  Tou  are  in  Salem  gaol,  condemned  for  a  witch." 

**  Alas  1 1  had  forgotten  for  an  instant,"  said  she,  dropping 
her  head  upon  her  breast. 

"She  has  been  out  on  a  devilish  ride  all  night  long, 
doubtless,  and  is  weary  and  perplexed  this  morning," 
whispered  one  in  so  low  a  voice  that  he  did  not  think  she 
could  hear ;  but  she  lifted  up  her  eyes^  and  looked  at  him, 
with  mute  reproach. 

"  We  are  come,"  said  Pastor  Tappau,  "  to  exhort  you  to 
confess  your  great  and  manifold  sin." 

"  My  great  and  manifold  sin  I "  repeated  Lois  to  herself, 
shaking  h^  head. 

"  Yea,  your  sin  of  witchcraft.  If  you  will  confess,  there 
may  yet  be  balm  in  Qilead." 

One  of  the  elders,  struck  with  pity  at  the  young  girl's 
wan,  shrunken  look,  said  that  if  she  confessed  and  repented, 
and  did  penance,  possibly  her  life  mi^t  yet  be  spared. 

A  sudden  flash  of  light  came  into  her  sunk,  dulled  eye. 
Might  she  yet  live  ?  Was  it  yet  in  her  power  ?  Why,  no 
one  knew  how  soonj^^^h  Lucy  might  be  here,  to  take  her 
away  for  ever  into  the  peace  of  a  new  home !  Life  1  Oh, 
then,  all  hope  was  n^t  over^— perhaps  she  might  stiU  live, 
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ajid  not  die.    XetU&o  t^th  Qftme  onoe  more  out  of  her  lips, 
almost  w^jitiaut  exfircise  of  her  will. 

**  I  am  not  a  witch,"  she  said. 

Then  Pastor  Tappau  blindfolded  her,  all  unresisting,  but 
with  languidi  wonder  in  her  heart  as  to  what  was  to  come 
next.  She  heard  people  enter  the  dungeon  isk^ftly,  and 
heard  whispering  voices ;  then  her  hands  were  lifted  up  and 
made  to  touch  some  one  near,  and  in  an  instant  she  heard  a 
noise  of  struggling,  and  the  well-known  voice  of  Prudence 
shrieking  out  in  one  of  her  hysterical  fits,  and  screaming  to 
be  taken  away  and  out  of  that  place.  It  seemed  to  Lois  as 
if  SQma'4>i-b^- •judges,  must  have  doubted  of  her  guilty  and 
demanded  yet  another  test.  She  sat  down  heavily  on  her 
bed,  thinking  she  must  be  in  a  horrible  dream,  so  compassed 
about  with  dangers  and  enemies  did  she  seem.  Those  in  the 
dungeou-^and,  by  the  oppression  of  the  air,  she  perceived  that 
there  were  many — kept  on  eager  talking  in  low  voices.  She 
did  not  try  to  make  out  the  sense  of  the  fragments  of 
sentences  that  reached  her  dulled  brain,  till^  all  at  once,  a 
word  or  two  made  her  understand  they  were  discussing  the 
desirableness  of  applying  the  whip  or  the  torture  to  make 
her  confess,  and  reveal  by  what  means  the  spell  she  had  oast 
upon  those  whom  she  had  bewitched  could  be  dissolved.  A 
thrill  of  afEright  ran  through  her;  arid  she  cried  out  be- 
seechingly— 

"  I  beg  you,  sks,  foy  God's  mercy  sake,  that  you  do  not 
use  such  awful  means.  I  may  say  anything — nay,  I  may 
accuse  any  one — ^if  I  am  subjected  to  such  torment  as  I  have 
heard  tell  about.  For  I  am  but  a  young  giji^  and  not  very 
brave,  or  very  good,  as  some  aire." 

It  touched  the  hearts  of  one  or  two  to  see  her  standing 
there;  the  tears  streaming  down  from  below  the  coarse 
handkerchief,  laghtly  bound  over  her  eyes ;  the  clanking  chain 
fastening  the  heavy  Weight  to  the  slight  ankle;  the  two 
hands  held  together,  as  if  to  keep  down  a  convulsive  motion. 

•*  Look !  "  said  one  of  these.  "  She  is  weeping.  They 
say  no  witch  oan  weep  tears." 
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But  another  sooffed  at  this  test,  and  bade  the  first  remember 
how  those  of  her  own  family,  the  Hioksons  even,  bore  witoess 
against  her. 

Once  more,  she  was  hidden  to  ocmfess.  The  charges, 
esteemed  by  all  men  (as  they  said)  to  hare  been  pny^en 
against  her,  were  read  over  to  her,  with  all  the  testimony 
borne  agahist  her  in  proof  thereof.  They  told  her  that, 
considering  the  godly  family  to  which  she  belonged,  it  had 
been  decided  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Salem  that 
ihe  should  hare  h^  life  spared,  if  she  would  own  her  goilt, 
make  reparation,  and  submit  to  penance ;  bnt  ttiat,  if  not, 
she  and  others  convicted  of  witchcraft  along  with  her,  were 
to  be  hung  in  Salem  market-place  on  the  next  Thursday 
morning  (Thursday  being  market-day).  And  when  they  had 
thus  spoken,  they  waited  silently  for  her  answer.  It  was  a 
minute  or  two  before  she  spoke.  She  had  sat  down  again 
upon  the  bed  meanwhile ;  for  indeed  she  was  very  ^eak.  She 
asked,  **  May  I  have  Hm  handkerchief  unbound  from  my  eyes; 
for  indeed,  sirs,  it  hurts  me  ?  " 

The  oocasion  for  which  she  was  UindiDlded  being  over, 
the  bandage  was  taken  off,  and  she  was  allowed  to  see.  She 
looked  pitifully  at  the  stocn  faces  around  her,  in  grim  suspense 
as  to  what  her  answer  would  be.    Then  she  spoke — 

'*  Burs,  I  must  choose  death  with  a  quiet  oonsoienQe^ratiber 
thasd;^ to  be^gafefidTSy  *  B^ ~ Tt  am  not  a  witch.  I  know 
not  hardly  what  you  mean,  when  you  say  I  am.  I  have 
done  many,  many  things  very  wrong  in  my  life ;  but  I  think 
God  will  forgive  me  them  for  my  Saviour's  sake." 

"Take  not  His  name  on  your  wicked  lips,"  said  Pastor 
Tappau,  enraged  at  her  resolution  of  not  confessing,  iaad 
scarcely  able  to  keep  himself  from  striking  her.  She  saw 
the  desire  be  had^  and  shrank  away  in  timid  fear.  'Then 
JusticS^^fiOtHora  sole^inly  read  lEe  le^  condemnation  of 
Lois  Barclay  to  death  by  hanging,  as  a  convicted  witch. 
She  murmured  something  whidi  ncri)ody  heard  fully,  but 
which  sounded  like  a  prayer  for  pity  and  compassion  on  her 
tender  years  and  friendless  estate.    Then  they  left  her  to  all 
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the  horrors  of  that  solitary,  loathsome  dungeon,  and  the 
strange  terror  of  approaching  death. 

Outside  the  prison-walls,  the  dread  of  the  witohes,  and 
the  excitement  against  witchcraft,  grew  with  fearful  rapidity. 
Numbers  of  women^  and  men,  too,  were  accused,  no  matter 
what  their  station  of  life  and  their  former  character  had  been. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  alleged  that  upwards  of  fifty  persons 
were  grievously  vexed  by  the  deyil,  and  those  to  whom  he 
had  imparted  of  his  power  for  vile  and  wicked  considera- 
tions. How  much  of  maUce— distinct,  unmistakable,  personal 
malices-was  mixed  up  with  these  accusations,  no  one  can 
now  tell.  The  dire  statistics  of  this  time  tell  us,  that  fifty- 
five  escaped^ jfiajfli  hy  coofessmjg  themselves  guilty;  one 
hundred  aiid  fiffcy  were  in  prison ;  more  than  tWo  hundred 
accused;  and  upwards  of  twenty  suffered  death*  among 
whpm  was  the  minister  I  have  called  NolaUi  who  was 
traditionally  esteemed  to  have  suffered  through  hatred  of  his 
co-pastor.  One  old  man,  scorning  the  accusation,  and  re- 
fusing to  plead  at  his  trial,  was,  according  to  the  law,  pressed 
to  death  for  his  contumacy.  Nay,  even  dogs  were  accused 
of  witchcraft,  suffered  the  legal  petiatties,  and  are  recorded 
among  the  subjects  of  capital  punishment.  One  young  man 
found  means  to  effect  his  mother's  escape  from  confinement, 
fled  with  her  on  hcnrseback,  and  secreted  her  in  the  Blue- 
berry Swamp,  not  far  from  Taplay's  Brook,  in  the  Great 
Pasture ;  he  concealed  her  here  in  a  wigwam  which  he  built 
for  her  shelter,  provided  her  with  food  and  clothing,  and 
comforted  and  sustained  her,  until  after  the  delusion  had 
passed  away.  The  poor  creature  must,  however,  have 
suffered  dreadfully ;  for  one  of  her  aims  was  fractured  in  the 
all  but  desperate  effort  of  getting  her  out  of  jnison. 

Buji  there -wafr'iio-~«ie-Jia^try..??d  save  liois. Grace 

Hickson  would  Jain,  have,  ignpred  W  JftltQgfitbey,,_flnoh  a 
taint- did  witchcraft  bring  upon  a  whole  family,  that  genera* 
t^s  of  blameless  life  were  not  at  that  day  esteemed  sufficient 
to  wash  it  out.  Besides,  you  must  remember  that  Grace, 
along  with  most  people  of  her  time,  believed  most  firmly  in 
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the  tealiiy  of  the  crime  of  witohorftft.  Poor,  f onuAen  Lois 
believed  in  it  herself;  and  it  added  to  her  teztor,  for  the 
gaoler,  in  an  nnnsnally  eommunioatiye  mood,  told  her  that 
neariy  every  oell  was  now  hiU  of  witobee,  and  it  was  possible 
he  might  have  to  put  one,  if  moxe  came,  in  with  her.  Lois 
knew  that  she  was  no  witch  herself;  h^t  not  the  less  did 
she  believe  that  the  crime  was  abroad,  and  largely  shared 
in  by  evil-min3ea"  persond  whb'  had  chosen  to  give  up  their 
souls  to  Satan ;  and  she  shuddeired  with  terror  at  what  the 
gaoler  said,  and  would  have  asked  him  to  spane  her  this 
companionship,  if  it  were  possible.  But,  somehow,  her 
senses  were  leaving  her ;  and  she  could  not  remember  the 
right  words,  in  which  to  form  her  request,  until  he  had  left 
the  place. 

The  only  person  who  yearned  after  Lois — who  would 
have  befriended  her  if  he  could — ^was  Manasseb^  poor,  mad 
Manasseh.  But  he  was  so  wild  and  outrageous  In  his  tiJk, 
that  it  was  all  his  mother  could  do  to  keep  hia  state  concealed 
from  pubhc  observation.  She  had  for  this  purpose  given 
him  a  sleeping  potion ;  and,  while  he  lay  heavy  and  inert 
under  the  influence  of  the  poppy-tea^  his  knother  bound  him 
with  cords  to  the  ponderous,  antique  bed  in  which  h^  slept. 
She  looked  broken-hearted,  while  she  did  tibis  office  and  tiius 
acknowledged  the  degradation  of  her  first-bom— hiin  of  whom 
she  had  ever  been  so  proud. 

Late  that  evening,  Grace  Hickson  stood  in  Lois's  cell, 
hooded  and  cloaked  up  to  her  eyes.  Lois  was  sitting  quite 
still,  playing  idly  with  a  bit  ol  string  which  one  of  the 
magistrates  had  dropped  out  of  his  pocket  that  mioming. 
Her  aunt  was  standing  by  her  for  an  instant  or  two  m 
silence,  before  Lois  seemed  aware  of  her  presence.  Suddenly, 
she  looked  up  and  uttered  a  little  cry,  sl^ri^kins^  l^.Wfty.irQm 
t^  dark  figure.  Then,  as  H  her  cry  had  loosened  Grace's 
tongue,  she  began — 

''  Lois  Barclay,  did  I  ever  do  you  any  harm?  "  Giace 
^dj2otJgaQ3QL.how  often  her  want  of  loving-kindness  had 
pierced  the  tfinder^eart  of  the  stranger  under  her  roof ;  nor 
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did  LoiB  remember  it  against  her  now.  Instead,  Lois's 
memory  was  filled  with  grateful  thoughts  al  how  much  that 
might  have  been  left  undone,  by  a  less  oonseientious  person, 
her  aunt  had  done  for  her ;  and  she  half-stretdied  out  her 
arms  as  to  a  friend  in  that  desolate  place,  while  she 
answered — 

"  Oh  no,  no !  you  were  very  good !  very  kind ! " 

But  Grace  stood  immovable. 

**  I  did  you  no  harm,  although  I  never  rightly  knew  why 
you  came  to  us." 

"  I  was  sent  by  my  mother  on  her  death-bed,"  mowied 
Lois,  covering  her  face.  It  grew  darker  every  instant.  Her 
aunt  stood,  still  and  silent. 

"  Did  any  of  mine  ever  wrong  you  ?  "  she  asked,  after  a 
time. 

"No,  no;  never,  tiU  Prudence  said Oh,  aunt,  do 

you  think  I  am  a  witch  ?  "  And  now  Lois  was  standing  up, 
holding  by  Grace's  cloak,  and  trying  to  read  her  face.  Grace 
drew  herself,  ever  so  little,  away  from  the  girl,  whom  she 
dreaded,  and  yet  sought  to  propitiate. 

"  Wiset  than  I,  godUer  &an  I,  have  said  it.  But,  oh, 
Lois,  Lois!  he  was  my  first-bom.  Loose  him  from  ihe 
demon,  for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  name  I  dare  not  name  in 
t^iis  terrible  building,  filled  with  them  who  have  renounced 
the  hopes  of  their  baptism ;  loose  Manasseh  from  his  awful 
state,  if  ever  I  or  mine  did  you  a  kindness." 

"You  ask  me  for  GhiisVs  sake,"  said  Lois.  "I  can 
name  that  holy  name — ^for  c^,  aunt!  indeed,  and  in  holy 
truth,  I  am  no  witch !  and  yet  I  am  to  die— to  be  hanged ! 
Aunt,  do  not  let  them  kill  me  t  I  am  so  young,  and  I  never 
did  any  one  any  harm  that  I  know  of." 

**  Hush !  for  very  i^iame !  This  afternoon  I  have  bound 
my  first-bom  with  strong  cords,  to  keep  him  from  ddng 
himself  or  us  a  mischief — ^he  is  so  frenzied.  Lds  Barday, 
look  here! "  and  Grace  knelt  down  at  her  nie^'s  feet,' and 
joined  her  hands,  as  if  in  [nrayer.  "  I  am  a  proud  woman, 
God  forgive  me  1  and  I  never  thought  to  kneel  to  any  save 
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to  Him.  And  now  I  kneel  at  your  feet,  to  pray  yon  to 
release  my  ohijdren,  more  especially  my  son  Manasseh,  from 
the  spells  you  have  put  upon  them.  Lois,  hearken  to  me, 
and  I  will  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  yon,  if  yet  there  may  be 
mercy." 

**  I  cannot  do  it ;  I  never  did  you  or  yours  any  wrong. 
How  can  I  undo  it  ?  How  can  I  ?  "  And  she  vnimg  her 
hands,  in  intensity  of  conviction  of  the  inutility  of  aught  she 
could  do. 

Here  Grace  got  up,  slowly,  stiffly,  and  sternly.  She  stood 
aloof  from  the  chained  girl,  in  the  remote  comer  of  the 
prison-cell  near  the  door,  ready  to  make  her  escape  as  soon 
as  she  had  cursed  the  witch,  who  would  not,  or  could  not, 
undo  the  evil  she  had  wrought.  Grace  lifted  up  her  right 
hand,  and  held  it  up  on  high,  as  she  doomed  Lois  to  be 
accursed  for  ever,  f cht  her  deadly  sin,  and  her  want  of  mercy 
even  at  this  final  hour.  And,  lastly,  she  summoned  her  to 
meet  her  at  the  judgment-seat,  and  answer  for  this  deadly 
injury,  done  to  both  souls  and  bodies  of  those  who  had  taken 
her  in,  and  received  her  when  she  came  to  them  an  orphan 
and  a  stranger. 

Until  this  last  summons,  Lois  had  stood  as  one  who 
hears  her  sentence  and  can  say  nothing  against  it,  for  she 
knows  aD.  would  be  in  vain.  But  she  raised  her  head  when 
she  heard  her  aunt  speak  of  the  }udgment*seat,  and  at  the 
end  of  Grace's  speech  rfie,  too,  lifted,  up  her  right  hand,  as 
if  solemnly  pledging  herself  6y  that  action,  and  replied —  ' 

■^*  Aunt  n  wHTmeet  you  there.  '  And  there  you  will  know 
my  innocence  of  this  deadly  thing.  God  have  mercy  on  you 
and  yours  1  " 

Her  calm  voice  maddened  Grace ;_  and,  making  a  gesture 
as  'f  Vhp  pHufcnd  up  m  hnnrifiU  nf ^^fjii  nffthfi  flf^-rr*^'*^**^'" 
it  aiXfiUsH^ie^^ried — 

"  Witch !  witch !  ask  mercy  for  thyself— I  need  not  your 
prayers.  Witdaes*  prayiers  are  read  backwards.  I  spit  at 
thee,  and  defy  thee  1 "    And  so  she  went  away. 

Lois  sat  moaning  that  whole  night  through.  **  God  comfort 
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me  I  God  fitrengthen  me !  *'  was  all  she  could  remember 
to  say.  She  just  felt  that  wont,  nothing  more — all  other 
fears  and  wonts  seemed  dead  witdiin  her.  And,  when  the 
gaoler  brought  in  her  breakfast  the  next  morning,  h6  reported 
her  as  **  gone  silly  *' ;  for,  indeed,  she  did  not  seem  to  know 
him,  but  kept  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  and  whispering 
softly  to  herself,  smiling  a  little  from  time  to  time. 

But  God  did  comfort  her,  and  strengthen  her  too.  Late 
on  that  Wednesday  afternoon  they  thrust  another  ^*  witch  " 
into  her  cell,  bidding  the  two,  with  opprobrious  words,  keep 
company  together.  The  new-comer  fell  prostrate  with  the 
push  given  her  from  without ;  and  Lois,  not  recognising  any* 
thing  but  an  old  ragged  woman,  lying  helpless  on  her  face 
on  the  ground,  lifted  her  up ;  and  lo  !^it  was  Hattee — dirty, 
filthy  indeed,  mud-pelted,  stone-bruised,  beaten^  and  all 
astray  in  her  wits  with  the  treatment  she  had  received  from 
the  mob  outside.  Lois  held  her  in  her  arms,  and  softly 
wiped  the  old  brown  wrinkled  face  with  her  apron,  crying 
over  it,  as  she  had  hardly  yet  cried  over  her  own  sorrows. 
For  hours  she  tended  the  old  Indian  woman — ^tended  her 
bodily  woes ;  and,  as  the  poor  scattered  senses  of  the  savage 
creature  came  slowly  back,  Lois  gathered  her  infinite  dread 
of  the  morrow,  when  she,  too,  as  well  as  Lois,  was  to  be  led 
out  to  die,  in  face  of  all  that  infuriated  crowd.  Lois  sought 
in  her  own  mind  for  some  source  of  comfort  for  the  old 
woman,  who  shook  like  one  in  the  shaking-palsy  at  the 
dread  of  death — and  such  a  death ! 

When  all  was  quiet  through  the  prison,  in  the  deep  dead 
midnight,  the  gaoler  outside  the  door  heard  I^pis  telling,  as 
if  to  a  young  child«  the  marvellous  and  sorrowful  story  of 
One  who  died  on  the  cross  for  us  and  for  our  sakes.  As 
long  as  she  spoke,  the  Indian  woman's  terror  seemed  lulled ; 
but,  the  instant  she  paused  for  weariness,  Nattee  cried  out 
afresh,  as  if  some  wild  beast  were  following  her  close  through 
the  dense  forests  in  which  she  had  dwelt  in  her  youth.  And 
then  Lois  went  on,  saying  all  the  blessed  words  she  could 
remember,  and  comforting  the  helpless  Indian  woman  with 
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the  sense  of  the  presence  of  a  Heavenly  Friend.  And,  m 
oomf orting  her,  Lois  was  oomf orted ;  in  strengthening  her, 
Lois  was  strengthened. 

The  morning  came,  and  the  summons  to  come  forth  and 
die  came.  They  who  entered  the  cell  found  Lois  asleep, 
her  face  resting  on  the  slumbering  old  woman,  whose  head 
she  still  held  in  her  lap.  She  did  not  seem  clearly  to  recog* 
nise  where  she  was,  when  she  awakened;  the  ''silly"  look 
had  returned  to  her  wan  face ;  all  she  appeared  to  know  was 
that,  somehow  or  another,  through  some  peril  or  another, 
she  had  to  protect  the  poor  Indian  woman.  She  smiled 
faintly,  when  she  saw  the  bright  light  of  the  April  day ;  and 
put  her  arm  round  Nattee,  and  tried  to  keep  the  Indian  quiet 
with  hushing,  soothing  words  of  broken  meaning,  and  holy 
fragments  of  the  Psalms.  Nattee  tightened  her  hold  upon 
Lois,  as  they  drew  near  the  gallows,  and  the  outrsgeoua 
crowd  below  began  to  hoot  and  yell.  J^ois  redoubled  her 
efiforis  to  calm  and  encourage  Nattee,  apparently  unconscious 
thai  any  of  the  opprobrium,  the  hootings,  the  stones,  the 
mud,  was  directed  towards  her  herself.  But,  when  they  took 
Natiee  ^om  her  arms,  ahd'led'lier  out  to  suffer  first,  Lois 
seemed  aU  at  once  to  recoyer  her  sense  of  the  present  terror. 
She  gazed  wildly  around,  stretched  out  her  arms  as  if  to 
some  person  in  the  distance,  who  was  yet  visible  to  her,  and 
cried  out  once,  with  a  voicel  that  thrilled  through  all  who 
heard  it, ''  Mother  1 "  Directly  afterwards,  the  body  of  Lois 
the  Witch  swung  in  the  air;  and  every  one  stood  with  hushed 
breath,  witti  a  sudden  wonder,  like  a  fear  of  deadly  crime, 
fallen  upon  them. 

The  stillness  and  the  silence  were  broken  by  one  crazed 
and  mad,  who  came  rushing  up  the  steps  of  the  ladder,  and 
caught  Lois's  body  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  lips  with 
wilcLpftssion*.  .And  then,  as  if  it  were  true  what  the  people 
believed,  that  he  was  possessed  by  a  demon,  he  sprang  down, 
and  rushed  l^rough  the  crowd,  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  city, 
and  into  the  dark  dense  _forest;  and  Manasseh  Hickson  was 
no  more  seen  of  Christian  man. 
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The  people  of  Salem  had  awakened  from  thdr  frightful 
delusion  before  the  autumn,  when  Oaptain  Holdemesse  and 
Balph  Luoy  came  to  find  out  Lois,  and  bring  her  home  to 
peaceful  Barford,  in  the  pleasant  country  of  England. 
Instead,  they  led  them  to  the  grassy  grave  where  she  lay  at 
rest,  done  to  death  by  mistaken  men*  Balph  Lucy  shook 
the  dust  off  his  feet  in  quitting  Salem,  with  a  heayy,  h^avy 
bi^brt,  a^d  lived  a  bachelor  all  his  life  long  for  her  sake. 

Long  years  afterwards,  Captain  Holdemesse  sought  him 
out,  to  tell  him  some  news  that  he  thought  might  interest 
the  grave  miller  of  the  Avon-side.  Captain  Holdemesse 
told  him,  that  in  the  previous  year— it  was  then  JL113 — the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  witches  <d  Salem 
was  ordered,  in  godly  sacramental  meeting  of  the  church,  to 
be  erased  and  blotted  out,  and  that  those  who  met  together 
for  this  purpose  "  humbly  requested  the  merciful  God  would 
pardon  whatsoever  sin,  error,  or  mistake  was  in  the  appli- 
cation of  justice,  through  otu:  merciful  High  Priest,  who 
knoweth  how  to  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  those 
that  are  out  of  the  way."  He  also  said,  that  Pmdence 
Hickson — ^now  woman  grown — ^had  made  a  most  touching 
and  pungent  declaration  of  sorrow  and  repentance  before 
the  whole  church,  for  the  false  and  mistaken  testimony  she 
had  given  in  several  instances,  among  which  she  particularly 
mentioned  that  of  her  cousin  Lois  Barclay.  To  all  which 
Balph  Lucy  only  answered — 

''No  repentance  of  theirs  can  bring  her  back  to  life." 

Then  Captain  Holdemesse  took  out  a  paper  and  read  the 
following  humble  and  solemn  declaration  of  regret  on  the 
part  of  those  who  signed  it,  among  whom  Grace  Hickson 
was  one : — 

"  We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  being,  in  the  year 
1692,  called  to  serve  as  jurors  in  the  court  of  Salem,  on  trial 
of  many  who  were  by  some  suspected  guilty  of  doing  acts 
of  witchcraft  upon  the  bodies  of  sundry  persons :  we  confess 
that  we  ourselves  were  not  capable  to  understand,  nor  able 
to  withstand,  the  mysterious  delusions  of  the  powers  of 
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darkness,  and  prince  of  the  air,  but  were,  for  want  of  know- 
ledge inouraelyes,  and  better  information  from  others,  prevailed 
witib  to  take  up  with  snch  evidence  against  the  accased,  as, 
on  further  consideration,  and  better  information,  we  jnstly 
fear  was  insufficient  for  the  toaehing  the  lives  of  any  (Dent, 
xvii.  6),  wheireby  we  feel  we  have  been  instromental,  with 
others,  though  ign<»antly  and  unwittingly,  to  bring  upon 
ourselves  and  this  people  of  the  Lord  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood ;  which  sin,  the  Lord  saith  in  Beriptnre,  he  would  not 
pardon  (2  Kings  zxiv.  4),  that  is,  we  suppose,  in  regard  of 
his  temporal  judgments.  We  do,  therefore,  signify  to  all 
in  general  (and  to  the  surviving  sufferers  in  special)  our 
deep  sense  of,  and  sorrow  for,  our  errors,  in  acting  on  such 
evidence  to  the  condemning  of  any  person ;  and  do  hereby 
declare,  that  we  justly  fear  that  we  were  sadly  deluded  and 
mistaken,  for  which  we  are  much  disquieted  and  distressed 
in  our  minds,  and  do  therefore  humbly  beg  forgiveness,  first 
of  God  for  Christ's  sake,  for  this  our  error ;  and  pray  that 
God  would  not  impute  the  guilt  of  it  to  ourselves  nor  oUiers ; 
and  we  also  pray  that  we  may  be  considered  candidly  and 
aright  by  the  living  sufEsrers,  as  being  then  under  the  power 
of  a  strong  and  general  delusion,  utterly  unacquainted  with, 
and  not  experi^ieed  in,  matters  of  that  nature. 

"We  do  heartily  ask  forgiveness  of  you  all,  whom  we 
have  justly  offended;  and  do  declare,  according  to  our 
present  minds,  we  would  none  of  us  do  such  things  again 
on  such  grounds  for  the  whole  world ;  praymg  you  to  accept 
of  this  in  way  of  satisfaction  for  our  ofiGsnce,  and  that  you 
would  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  be 
entreated  for  the  land. 

"  Foreman,  Thomas  Eisk,  &c." 

To  the  reading  of  this  paper  Balph  Lucy  made  no  reply 
save  this,  even  more  gloomily  than  before — 

"  All  their  repentance  will  avail  nothing  to  my  Lois,  nor 
will  it  bring  back  her  life." 

Then  Captain  Holdemesse  spoke  once  more,  and  said 
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that  on  the  day  of  the  general  fast^  appointed  to  be  held 
all  through  New  England,  when,  the  meeting-hocMea  were 
crowded,  an  old,  old  man,  with  white  hair,  had  stood  up  in 
the  plaee  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  worship,  and  had 
handed  up  into  the  pulpit  a  written  confession,  which  he 
had  once  or  twice  essayed  to  read  for  himself,  acimowledging 
his  great  luid  grievous  error  in  the  matter  of  the  witches  of 
Salem,  and  fnraying  for  the  forgiveness  of  God  and  of  His 
people,  ending  with  an  entreaty  that  all  then  present  would 
join  with  him  in  prayer  that  his  past  conduct  might  not 
bring  down  the  displeasure  of  the  Most  Hi^  upon  his 
coimtry,  his  family,  or  himself.  That  old  man,  who  was 
no  other  than  Justice  Sewall^  remained  standing  all  the  time 
that  his  confession  was  read ;  and  at  the  end  he  said,  *'  The 
good  and  giB.cious  God  be  pleased  to  save  New  England  and 
me  and  my  family  1 "  And  then  it  came  out  that,  for  years 
past.  Judge  SewaU  had  set  apart  a  day  for  humiliation  and 
prayer,  to  keep  fresh  in  his  mind  a  sense  of  repentance  and 
sorrow  for  the  part  he  had  borne  in  these  trials,  and  that  this 
solemn  anniversary  he  was  pledged  to  keep  as  long  as  he 
Uved,  to  show  his  feeling  of  deep  humiliation. 

Balph  Lucy's  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke:  ''All  this 
will  not  bring  my  Lois  to  life  again,  or  give  me  back  the 
hope  of  my  youth." 

But — as  Captain  Holdemesse  shook  his  head  (for  what 
word  could  he  say,  or  how  dispute  what  was  so  evidently 
lame  ?>— Ralph  addedj  "  What  is  the  day,  know  you,  that 
this  justice  has  set  apart  ?  " 

"  The  twenty-ninth  'of  April." 

"  Then,  on  that  day,  will  I,  here  at  Barford  in  England, 
join  my  prayers  as  long  as  I  Kve  with  the  repentant  judge, 
that  his  sin  may  be  blotted  out  and  no  more  had  in  remem- 
branoci    She  would  have  willed  it  so." 
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Not  many  yean  alter  the  begiiining  of  this  century,  a 
w^hy  oonple  of  the  name  of  Huntroyd  occnpied  a  small 
farm  injbhe  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  They  had  married 
late  in  Jife^  ]2FhoujjH  they  .were  very  yonng  when  they: 
fini  Segan  to  ''keep  <sompany"  with  each  ptj^r.  Nathan 
Huntroy(7*'Iia3"been  !arm-servant  to  Hester  Bose's  father, 
and  had  made  up  to  her  at  a  time  when  her  parents  thought 
she  might  do  better;  and  so,  without  mofih  ^f>ff?fflnltaMlii^*^  ^^ 
her  feelings,  they  had  dismissed  Nathan  in  somewhat 
cavalier  TaSETon;  fieEadf  ^irifted  far  away  from  his  former 
conneclioiiispMM  an  unele  of  his  died,  leaving  Nathan — ^by 
this  time  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age-— enough  money  to 
stock  a  small  farm,  and  yet  have  something  over,  to  put  in 
the  bank  against  bad  times.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
this  bequest  was,  that  Nathan  was  looking  out  for  a  wife  and 
housekeeper,  in  a  kind  of  discreet  and  leisurely  way,  when 
one  day  he  heard  that  his  old  love,  Hester,  was  not  married 
and  flourishing,  as  he  had  always  supposed  her  to  be,  but 
a  poor  maid-of«all-work,  in  the  town  of  Bipon.  For  her 
&ther  had  had  a  succession  of  misfortunes,  which  had 
brought  him  in  his  old  age  to  the  workhouse ;  her  mother 
was  dead;  her  only  brother  struggling  to  bring  up  a  large 
fomily ;  and  Hester  herself  a  lu^cd-JSEorking*.  homely  looking 
(at  thirty-seven')  servant.  Nathan  had  a  kind  of  growling 
sa&Iaction  (which  only  jested  a  niinute^  twoTtjowever) 
in  'Eeanhg^f  these  turns  of  fortuneVjSfifiL  He  did  not 
make'  many  intolUgibirTmnafEs  to  his  informant,  and  to  no 
one  else  did  he  say  a  word.     But,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
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presented  himself,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  hest,  at  Mrs. 
Thompson's  back-door  in  Eipon. 

Hester  stood  there,  in  answer  to  the  good  sound  knock 
his  good  sound  oak-stick  m§.de :  she,  with  the  light  full  upon 
her^^  ISrsliadow.  For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  He 
was  scanning  the  face  and  figure  of  his  old  love,  for  twenty 
years  unseen.  The  comely  beauty  of  youth  had  faded  away 
entirely;  she  was,  as  I  have  said,  homely-looking,  plain- 
featured,  but  with  a  clean  skin,  and  pleasant  frank  eyes. 
Her  figure  was  no  longer  round,  but  tidily  draped  in  a  blue 
and  white  bed-gown,  tied  round  her  waist  by  her  white 
apxon>strings,  and  her  short  red  linsey  petticoat  showed 
her  tidy  feet  and  ankles.  Her  former  lover  fell  into  no 
ecstasies.  He  simply  said  to  himself,  "  She'll  do " ;  and 
fomfwTElT  begto  "upon  his  business.      '■  ^ 

*'  Hester,  thou  dost  not  mind  me.  I  am  Nathan,  as  thy 
father  turned  off  at  a  minute's  notice,  for  thinking  of  thee  for 
a  wife,  twenty  year  come  Michaelmas  next.  I  have  not 
thought  much  upon  matrimony  since.  But  Uncle  Ben  has 
died,  leaving  me  a  small  matter  in  the  bank ;  and  I  have 
taken  Nab-End  Farm,  and  put  in  a  bit  of  stock,  and  shall 
want  a  missus  to  see  after  it.  Wilt  like  to  come  ?_  I'll  not 
onslead  thee.  It's  dairy,  and  it  might  have'lbeen  arable. 
]Sut  arable  takes  more  horses  nor  it  suited  me  to  buy,  and 
I'd  the  offer  of  a  tidy  lot  of  Mne.  That's  all  If  thou'U  have 
'  me,  I'll  come  for  thee  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  gotten  in." 

Hester  only  said,  **  Come  in,  and  sit  thee  down." 

He  came  in,  and  sat  down.  For  a  time,  she  took  no 
more  notice  of  him  tiban  of  his  stick,  bustling  about  to  get 
dinner  ready  for  the  family  whom  she  served.  He  mean- 
while watched  her  brisk,  sharp  movements,  and  repeated  to 
himself,  "  She'll  do  I "  After  about  twenty  minutes  oFsHefio^ 
thus  employed,  he  got  up,  saying — 

"Well,  Hester,  I'm  going.  When  shall  I  come  back 
again?" 

"  Please  tbysel',  ajiiibpu'll  please  me,"  said  Hester^  a 
tone  that  she  tiied  to  make  light  and  indiff^ent ;  but  he  saw 
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that  her  colour  came  and  went,  and  that  she  trembled  while 
she  moved  about.  In  another  moment  Hester  was  eonndly 
kissed ;  but,  when  she  looked  round  to  scold  the  middle-aged 
fumer,  he  appeared  so  entirely  composed  that  she  hesitated. 
He  said — 

**  I  have  pleased  mysel',  and  thee  too,  I  hopa  Is  it  a 
month's  wage,  and  a  month's  warning  ?  J^o-day  is  the  eighth. 
July  eighth  is  our  wedding-day.  I  have  no  time  to  spend 
a-WcRttlig  befuie  then,  and  wedding  muBl  na  tafce  long.  Two 
dflCySlsenough  to  throw  away,  at  ouir  time  o*  life." 

n  was  like  a'dream;  but  Hesfef  resuWed  n6t  to  think 
more  about  it  tUl  her  work  was  done.  And  when  all  was 
cleaned  up  for  the  evening,  she  went  and  gave  her  mistress 
warning,  telling  her  all  the  history  of  Jier  life  in  a  very  few 
words*  That  day  month  she  was  married  from  Mr& 
Thompson's  housa 

The  issue  of  the  marriage  was  one  boy,  Benjamin.  A 
few  years  after  his  birth,  Hester's  brother  died  at  Leeds, 
leaving  ten  or  twelve  children.  Hester  sorrowed  bitterly 
over  Uiis  loss  i  and  Nathan  showed  her  much  quiet  sympathy, 
although  he  could  not  but  remember  that  Jack  Bose  had 
added  insult  to  the  bitterness  of  his  youth.  He  helped  his 
wife  to  make  ready  to  go  by  the  waggon  to  Leeds.  He 
made  light  of  the  household  difficulties,  which  came  throng" 
ing  into  her  mind  after  all  was  fixed  for  her  departure.  He 
filled  her  purse,  that  she  might  have  wherewithal  to  alleviate 
the  immediate  wants  at  her  broiiher's  family.  And,  as  she 
was  leaving,  he  ran  after  the  waggon.  **  Stop,  stc^ ! "  he 
cried.  "  Hetty,  if  thou  wiltn-if  it  wunnot  be  too  much  for 
thee — ^bring  back  one  of  Jack's  wenches  for  company,  l&e. 
We've  enough  and  to  spare ;  and  a  lass  will  make  the  house 
winsome,  as  a  man  may  say." 

The  waggon  moved  on ;  while  Hester  had  such  a  silent 
swelling  of  giatitude  in  her  heart,  as  was  both  thanks  to  her 
husband  and  thanksgiving  to  God. 

And  that  was  the  way  that  little  Bessy  Bose  came  to  be 
an  inmate  of  the  Nab's->End  Farm. 
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Virtue  met  with  its  own  reward  in  this  instance,  and  in 
a  deax  and  tangible  shape,  too ;  which  need  not  delude  people 
in  general  into  thinkmg  that  such  is  the  usual  nature  of 
virtue's  rewards!     Bessy  grew  up  a  bright  affectionate, 
active  girl;  a  daily  comfort  to  her  uncle  and  aunt.     She 
was  so  much  a  darling  in  the  household  that  they  even 
thought  her  worthy  of  their  only  son  Benjamin,  who  was 
perfection  in  their  eyes.     It  is  not  often  the  case  that  two 
plain,  homely  people  have  a  child  of  uncommon  beauty;  but 
it  is  so  sometimes,  and  Benjamin  Huntroyd  was  one  of  these 
exceptional  cases.   The  hard-working,  labour-and-care-marked 
farnxer,  and  the  mother,  who  could  never  have  been  more 
thai^iEdlerabry  comely  in   her  best  days,  produced  a  boy 
wh<^  might  have  been  an,  earL's  -son  for  gyaoe  and  beauty. 
Even*^  tlie  hunting  squires  of  the  neighbourhood  reined  up 
their  horses  to  admire  him,  as  Ibe  opened  the  gates  for  them. 
He  had  no  shyness,  he  was  so  accustomed  from  his  earliest 
years  to   admiration    from  strangers  and  adoration  from 
his  parents.    As  for  Bessy  Bose,  he  ruled  imperiously  over 
her  heart  from  the  time  she  first  set  eyes  on  him.    And,  as 
she  grew  older,  she  grew  on  in  loving,  persuading  herself 
that  what  her  uncle  and  aunt  loved  so  dearly  it  was  her  duty 
to  love  dearest  of  all.    At  every  unconscious  S3rmptom  of 
the  young  girl's  love  for  her  cousin,  his  parents  smiled  and 
winked :  all  was  going  on  as  they  wished;  no  need  to  go  far 
a-field  for  Benjamin's  wife.     The  household  could  go  on  as 
it  was  now;  Nathan  and  Hester  sinking  into  the  rest  of 
years,  and  relinquishing  care  and  authority  to  those  dear 
ones,  who,  in  process  of  time,  might  bring  other  dear  ones 
to  share  their  love. 

But  Benjamin  took  it  all  very  oooUy.  He  had  been  sent 
to  a  day-school  in  the  neighfooiiHng  town-^a  grammar- 
school  in  the  high  state  of  neglect  in  which  the  majority  of 
such  schools  were  thirty  years  ago.  Neither  bis  father  nor 
his  mother  knew  mtich  of  learning.  All  they  knew  (and 
that  directed  their  choice  of  a  school)  was  that  they  could 
not,  by  any  possibility,  part  with  their  darling  to  a  boarding- 
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school ;  that  some  schooling  he  must  haye,  and  that  Sqiiiie 
Pollard's  son  went  to  Highminster  Grammar  School  Squire 
Pollard's  son,  and  many  another  son  destined  to  make  his 
parents'  hearts  ache,  went  to  this  school.  If  it  had  not  been 
so  utterly  bad  a  place  of  education,  the  simple  farmer  and 
his  wife  might  have  found  it  out  sooner,  ^ut  not  only  ^d 
the  pupils  there  learn  vice,  they  also  learnt  deceit.  Ben- 
jamin was  naturally  too  clever  to  remain  a  dunce ;  or  else,  if 
he  had  chosen  so  to  be,  there  was  nothing  in  Highminster 
Grammar  School  to  binder  hiet  being  a  dunce  of  the  first 
water.  '  ButJ»  all  apgeaMinoe^he  grew  clever  and  gentle* 
man-like.'^Bfe  tath'er  and  motESr'were  even  proud  of  his 
aSff^S^KCAfifift^Jwhen  he  came  home  for  the  holidays;  Jinking 
the^  for. .prgofs-olhis^ yefinflmflnti  although  JbapractiGal 
effect  of  such  refinement  was  to  ,m^  him  express  lji&-fion* 
teni^t  for  his  parents'  homely  ways  and  simple  ignorance. 
By  t&enEme  he'  was  eighteen,  an  articled  clerk  in  an 
attorney's  ofEice  at  Highminster,— for  hehftdiiuite  ditrlined 
becoming  a  "mere  clod-hopper,"  that  is  to  say,  a  hardt 
w(^Eng,1ionest  farmer  like  his  father— Bessy  Bose  was  the 
only  person  who  was  dissatisfied'  witK  him.  The  little  girl 
of  iourteen  instinctively  "leR'TJliew  wttB  'Smnething  wrong 
about  him.  Alas  1  two  years  more,  and  tRe  ^girl  6t  sixteen 
worshipped  his  very  shadow,  and  would  not  see  that  aught 
could  be  wrong  with  one  so  soft-spoken,  so  handsome,  so 
kmd  as  Cousin  Benjamin.  For  Benjamm  had  discovered 
that  the  way  to  cajole  his  parents  out  of  money  for  every 
indulgence  he  fancied,  was  to  pretend  to  forward  their 
innocent  scheme,  and  make  love  to  his  pretty  cottsiii,  Bessy 
Bose.  He  cared  just  enough  for  her  to  make  this  work  of 
necessity  not  disagreeable  at  the  time  ha^waa  performing  it. 
Bfi^he  found  ft  tiresome  to  remember  her  little  claims  upon 
him,  when  she  was  no  longer  present.  The  letters  he  had 
promised  her  during  his  weekly  absence  at  Highminster,  the 
trifling  commissions  she  had  asked  him  to  do  for  her,  were 
all  considered  in  the  light  of  troubles,;  and,  even  wheti  he 
was  with  her,  he  resented  the  inquiries  She  made  as  to  his 
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mode  af  passing  his  time,  or  what  female  acquaintaiioes  he 
had  in  Highminster. 

When  his  apprenticeship  was  ended,  nothing  would  jerve 
him  but  that  he  must  go  up  to  London  for  a  year  or  two. 
Poor ^iTa^mei* ^Igmitlpj/d  fjpas  begiauiug'.t^y  lepent'^oF  his 
ambition  of  making  his  son  Benjamin  a  gentleman.  But  it 
wag  "too  late  to  repine  now. '^^  Both  father  and  mother  felt 
tWerr^aaSa^'Kiwever  sslTtJWftd  they  might  be,  they  were  silent, 
neither  demurring  nor  assenting  to  Benjamin's  proposition 
when  first  he  made  it.  But  Bessy,  through  her  tears, 
noticed  that  both  her  uncle  and  aunt  seemed  xmusually 
tired  that  night,  and  satJiaiSud:Jy^--hand  on  the  fireside  settle, 
idly  ga«mg  into  the  bright  flame,  as  if  they  saw  mil  pictures 
of  what  they  had  once  hoped  their  fives  wpiJd.Jiave  been. 
Bessy  rattled  about  among  the  Supper-things,  as  she  put 
them  away  after  Benjamin's  departure,  maJdng  more  noise 
than  usual — as  if  noise  and  bustle  was  what  she  needed  to 
keep  her  from  bursting  out  crying — ^and,  having  at  one  keen 
glance  taken  in  the  position  and  looks  of  Nathan  and  Hester, 
she  avoided  looking  in  that  direction  again,  for  fea^  the 
sight  of  their  wistful  faces  should  make  her  own  tears 
overflow. 

"  Sit  tiiee  down,  lass — sit  thee  down  1  Bring  the  oroepie- 
stool  to  the  fireside,  and  let's  have  a  bit  of  talk  over  the  lad's 
plans,"  said  Nathan,  at  last  rousing  himself  to  speak.  Bessy 
came  and  sat  down  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  threw  her  apron 
over  her  face,  as  she  rested  her  head  on  both  hsuids.  Nathan 
felt  as  if  it  was  a  chance  which  of  the  two  women  burst  out 
crying  first  So  he  thought  he  would  £^eak,  in  hopes  of 
keeping  off  the  infection  of  tears. 

**  Didst  ever  hear  of  this  mad  plan  afore,  Bessy  ?  ** 

"  No,  never  I "  Her  voice  came  muflSied  and  changed 
from  under  her  apron.  Hester  felt  as  if  the  tone,  both  of 
question  and  answer,  imphed  blame ;  and  this  she  could  not 
bear. 

,     «  We  should  ha'  looked  to  it  when  we  bound  him ;  for  of 
jiecessity  it  would  ha'  come  to  this.    There's  ex£imins,  and 
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oatoehizeB,  and  I  duimo  what  all  for  him  to  be  put  through 
in  London.    It*a  not  his  fault." 

"  Which  on  us  said  it  were?  "  asked  Nathan,  rather  put 
out.  **  Tho\  for  that  matter,  a  few  weeks  would  oarry  him 
over  the  mire,  and  make  him  as  good  a  lawyer  as  any  judge 
unong  'euL  Cud  Lawson  the  attorney  told  me  that,  in  a 
tttJk  I  had  wi'  him  a  bit  sin.  Na,  nal  it's  the  lad's  own 
hankering  after  London  that  makes  him  want  for  to  stay 
there  for  a  year,  let  alone  two.*' 

NaUian  shook  his  head. 

^And  if  it  be  his  own  hankering,"  said  Bessy,  putting 
down  her  apron,  her  faoe  all  flame,  and  her  eyes  swollen  up, 
^I  dunnot  see  harm  in  it.  Lads  aren't  like  lasses,  to  be 
teed  to  their  own  fireside  like  th'  orook  yonder.  It's  fitting 
for  a  young  man  to  go  abroad  and  see  the  world,  afore  he 
settles  down." 

Bester's  hand  sought  Bessy's ;  and  the  two  women  sat  in 
sympathetic  defiance  of  any  blame  that  should  be  thrown  on 
the  beloved  absent.     Nathan  only  said — 

''  Nay,  wench,  dunnot  wax  up  so ;  whfbtten's  doQ^aiU»cei 
and  worse,  it's  my_dQingc..J.mim  needs  make.jny  bairn  a 
genlleman ;  and  we  mun  pay  for  it."    ' 

'^Dear  unfleriie  wunna  spend  omch,  I'll  answer  for  it ; 
and  I'll  scrimp  and  save  i'  the  house,  to  make  it  good." 

"  WenohJ  '^  said  Nathan  soleninly,  "  it  were,  not  paying 
in  <^Bh]Twere  speaking  on :  it  were  payiz^  in  heart's  care,  / 

and  heaviness  of  soul    Lunuoui.i^  a  place  where  the..davil      ^ 
keeps  pourS  as  well  as  King  GQP):ge;  ^ud  my  poor  chap  has 
more  nor  once  welly  fallen  into  his  clutches  here.    I  dunno 
what  he'll  do,  when  he  gets  dose  within  sniff  of  him." 

''Don't  let  him  go,  father  1"  said  Hester,  for  the_ first 
time;  fatking  this  view.  JSitherto  she  had  only  j^ought  of 
heRxqgP-grifif  at  parting  withiuxa>  .«'-'^£ath^if.2Pu  think  so, 
keep  hipi  here,  safe  under  ygnr  own  ^y^!  ** 

*' Nay  f'^  "said  Nathan,  "he!|LP?!?*  *™®  ^*  life  for  that. 
Why,  there's  not  one  on  us  knows  wh^e  he  is  at  this 
present  time,  and  be  not  gone  out  of  our  sigjbt  an  hour. 
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He's  too  big  to  be  put  back  i'  th'  go-oart,  mother,  or  to  keep 
within  doors,  with  the  chair  turned  bottom-upwards." 

**  I  wish  he  were  a  wee  bairn  lying  in  my  arms  again ! 
It  were  a  sore  day  when  I  weaned  him ;  and  I  think  life's 
been  gettin'  soter  and  sorer  at  every  turn  he's  ta'en  towards 
manhood." 

'^Coom,  lass;  that's  noan  the  way  to  be  talking;  Be 
thankful  to  Marcy  that  thou'st  getten  a  man  for  thy  soouas 
stands  five  foot  eleven  in's  stockings,  and  ne'er  a  sick  piece 
about  him.  We  wunnot  grudge  him  his  fling,  will  we,  Bess, 
my  wench  ?  He'll  be  coming  back  in  a  year,  or,  may  be,  a 
bit  more,  and  be  a'  for  settling  in  a  quiet  town  likei,  wi'  a 
wife  that's  noan  so  fur  fra'  me  at  this  very  minute.  An'  we 
Gud  folk,  as  we  get  into  years,  must  gi'  up  farm,  and  tak  a 
bit  on  a  house  near  Lawyer  Benjamin." 

And  so  the  good  Nathan,  his  own  heart  heavy  enough, 
tried  to  soothe  his  women-kind.  But,  of  the  three,  his  eyes 
were  longest  in  closing,  his  apprehensions  the  deepest 
founded. 

"I  misdoubt  me  I  hanna  done  well  by  th'  lad.  I  mis; 
doubt  me  sore,"  was  the  thought  that  kept  him  awake  till 
day  began  to  dawn.  '*  Summat's  wrong  about  him,  or  folk 
would  na  look  at  me  wi'  such  piteous-like  een,  when  they 
speak  on  him.  I  can  see  th'  meaning  of  it,  thof  I'm  too 
proud  to  let  on.  And  Lawson,  too,  he  holds  his  tongue 
more  nor  he  should  do,  when  I  as  him  how  my  lad's  getting 
on,  and  whatten  sort  of  a  lawyer  he'll  mak.  God  be  marciful 
to  Hester  an'  me,  if  th'  lad's  gone  away  I  God  be  marciful ! 
But,  may  be,  it's  this  lying  waking  a'  the  liight  through,  that 
maks  me  so  fearfu'.  Why,  when  I  were  his  age,  I  daur  be 
bound  I  should  ha'  spent  money  fast  enoof,  i'  I  could  ha' 
come  by  it.  ]@ut  I  had  to  am  it ;  thalmak^  a  gfsaiiJ^BBr\ 
Well  1  It  were  hard  to  thwart  th'  child  of  our  old  age,  and 
we  waitin'  so  long  for  to  have  'im !  "  >   ; 

Next  morning,  Nathan  rode  Moggy,  the  oart-horsiB,  into 
Highminster  to  see  Mr.  Lawson.  Anybody  wha  sivw  him 
ride  out  of  his  own  yard  would  have  beeoi  struok  with  the 
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ohange  in  him  which  was  visible  when  be  returned:  a 
cBlng6'greaCer'Qian  a  day's  mmsnal  exercise  shoold  have 
made  in  a  man  of  his  years.  He  scarcely  held  the  reins  at 
all.  One  jerk  of  Moggy's  head  would  have  plucked  them 
out  of  his  hands.  His  head  was  bent  forward^  his  eyes 
looking  on  some  unseen  thing,  with  long,  unwinking  gaze. 
But,  as  he  drew  near  home  on  his  return,  he  made  an  effort 
to  recover  himself. 

"  No  need  fretting  them,"  he  said ;  "  lads  will  be  lads. 
But  I  didna  think  he  had  it  in  him  to  be  so  thowtless,  young 
as  he  is.  Well,  well  I  he'll,  may  be,  get  more  wisdom  i' 
Lunnon.  Anyways,  it's  best  to  out  him  off  fra  such  evil  lads 
as  Will  Hawker,  and  such-like.  It's  they  as  have  led  my 
boy  astray.  He  were  a  good  chap  tUl  he  knowed  them — a 
good  chap  till  he  knowed  them." 

But  he  put  all  his  cares  in  the  background,  when  he  came 
into  tile  house-place,  where  both  Bessy  and  his  wife  met  him 
at  the  door,  and  both  would  fain  lend  a  hand  to  take  off  his 
great*coat. 

"  Theer,  wenches,  theer  I  ye  might  let  a  man  alone  for  to 
get  out  on's  clothes  1  Why,  I  might  ha'  struck  i^ee,  lass." 
And  he  went  on  talking,  taring  to  keep  them  off  for  a  time 
from  the  subject  that  all  had  at  heart  But  there  was  no 
putting  them  off  for  ever ;  and,  by  dint  of  repeated  question* 
ing  on  his  wife's  part,  more  was  got  Out  than  he  had  ever 
mecmt  to  tell— enough  to  grieve  both  his  hearers  sorely :  and 
yet  the  brave  old  man  still  kept  the  wQcsiiin  hifl  mtn  Iwfimfft 

The  neit  day,  Benjamin  came  home  for  a  week  or  two, 
before  making  his  ^reat  start  to  London,  ^is  father  kept 
him  at  a  distance,  and  waS  solemn  and  quiet  jg:i'Hs[,]iianner 
to  th^  young  man.  Bessy,  who  had  shown  anger  enough  at 
first,  and  had  uttered  many  a  sharp  spee6h,  began  to  relent, 
and  then  to  feel  hurt  and  difi^leased  that  her  uncle  should 
perseveee  so  long  in  his  cold,  reserved  manner — and  Benjamin 
just  gomg  to  leave  them !  Her  aunt  went,  tremblingly  busy, 
about  the  clothes-presses  ^md  drawers,  as  if  afraid  of  ktting 
herself  think  either  of  the  past  or  the  future ;  only  onee  or: 
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twice,  oomiug  behind  her  son,  she  suddenly  stopped  over  his 
sitting  figure,  and  kissed  his  cheek,  and  stroked  his  hair. 
Bessy  remembered  af terwardB^^-long^  years  afterwards — ^how 
he  had  tossed  his  head  away  with  nervous  irritability  oh  one 
of  these  pccasions^  aiid  had  muttered— her  aunt  did  not  hear 
it,  but  Bessy  did — 

"  Qan't  you  leave  sb  man  alone  ?  " 

Towards  Bessy  herself  he  was  pretty  gracious.  No  other 
words  express  his  manner :  it^was  not  warm^,  nor  te£Ld§i;^or 
cousinly,  but  there  was  an  assumption  of  und^adbrad  polite* 
ness'liowards  her  aa  it-yowig^jxcatty  woffi^©;  which  poUte* 
neSff^as  neglected  in  his  authoritative  ^rJ!^.^M[^"g  mftppAr 
towards  his  mother,  or  his  sullen  silence  before  bis  father. 
He  once  or  twice  ventured  on  a  compliment  to  Bessy  on  her 
personal  appearance.  She  stood  stiU,  and  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment. 

"  Have  my  eyes  changed  sin'  last  thou  saw'st  them,'' 
she  asked,  **  that  thou  must  be  telling  me  about  'em  i'  that 
fashion  ?  I'do^ayjbher  by  a  deal  see  theeuhdping  thyj3U>th^, 
xyliAX}  fiWg^  rlrgpfi^  h^^r  4mtttinE  nfwvrlln  aTifl  PnjTnqi  DOO  i*  th' 
dua^  for  to  pick  it  jap." 

BuTBessy  thought  of  his  pretty  speech  about  her  eyes, 
loi\g  after  baJuMUargotten  ^"^ng  ^^  ""^  -uViftn  lu^ would  have 
beeQjmzzled  to  tell  the  colour  of  them.  .  Many  a  day,  after  he 
was  g6he,~^d  she  look  earnestly  in  the  Uttle  oblong  looking- 
glass,  which  hung  up  against  the  wall  of  her  little  sleeping-* 
chamber,  but  which  she  used  to  take  down  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  eyes  he  had  praised,  murmuring  to  herself,  '^  Pretty, 
soft  grey  eyes  1  Pretty,  soft  grey  eyes  1 "  until  she  would  hang 
up  the  glass  again,  with  a  sudden  laugh  and  a  rosy  blush. 

In  the  days  vdien  he  had  gone  away  Jo.  the  vague  dis* 
tance  andJQikgufir^dacee-rtbe  QiiQLoaUfidJLiQndon-^Bessy  tried 
to  forget  all  that  had  gone  against  her  feeling,  of  the  affection 
antlduly  LhaTa  son  owed  to  his  parents;  and  she  had  many* 
things  ta  forget  o!  this  kindlBat  wottfd  Keep  staging  up  into 
her  mind.  For  histance,  she  wished  that  he  had  not  objected 
to  the  home*spun,  home*made  shirts  which  his  mother  and 
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she  had  had  each  pleasure  in  getting  ready  for  him.  He 
might  not  know,  it  was  true — and  so  her  love  urged — how 
carefully  and  evenly  the  thread  had  been  spun:  how,  not 
content  with  bleaohing  the  yam  in  the  sunniest  meadow,  the 
linen,  on  its  return  from  the  weaver's,  had  been  spread  out 
afresh  on  the  sweet  summer  grass,  and  watered  carefully, 
night  after  night,  when  there  was  no  dew  to  perform  the 
kindly  office.  He  did  not  know — for  no  one  but  Bessy  her- 
self did — ^how  many  false  or  large  stitches,  made  large  and 
false  by  her  aunt's  failing  eyes  (who  yet  liked  to  do  the 
choicest  part  of  the  stitching  all  by  herself),  Bessy  had  un- 
jncked  at  night  in  her  own  room,  and  with  dainty  fingers  had 
re-stitched ;  sewing  eagerly  in  the  dead  of  night.  All  this  he 
did  not  know;  or  Jie  could  never  have  complained  of  the 
coarse  tflxtnTy^thfl  <^l(^-fpAhjft^  nf  f.|^<agft  glurtfiu^^and 

urgedilR.  b^s^mother  to  give  hixaq^  of  her  littlgjlureuxUi^- 
an4  butter-money,  in  order  to  buy  ne^j^r-fashigaed.hnfin  in 

Wh^i  once  that  litde  precious  store  of  his  mother's  was 
discovered,  it  was  well  for  Bessy's  peace  of  mind  that  she  did 
not  know  how  loosely  her  aunt  counted  up  the  coins,  mistak- 
ing guineas  for  shillings,  or  just  the  other  way,  so  that  the 
amount  was  seldom  the  same  m  the  old  black  spoutless  tea- 
pot. YeiLthift..aaQiJ^  hope,  this  love,  had  still  a  strange 
power  of  fascination  overlhe'55Clgebol3.  The  evening  before 
he  left,  he  sat  between  his  parents,  a  hand  in  theirs  on  either 
side,  and  Bessy  on  the  old  creepie-stool,  h^  bead  lying  on 
her  aunt's  knee,  and  k>oking  up  at  him  from  time  to  time,  as 
if  to  learn  his  face  off  by  heart ;  till  his  glances,  meeting  hers, 
made,  her  drop  her  eye«j^  and  jmly  sigh. 

He  stopped  lip  late  that  night  wiiiF  his  father,  long  after 
the  women  had  gone  to  bed.  But  n6t't5*^eep;  for  I  will 
answer  for  it  the  grey-haired  moilier  never  slept  a  wink  till 
the  late  dawn  of  the  autumn  day ;  and  Bessy  heard  her  unels 
come  upstairs  with  heavy,  deliberate  footsteps,  and  go  to  the 
old  stocking  which  served  him  for  bank,  and  coiint  out  the 
golden  guineas;   once  he  stopped,  but  again  he  went  oo 
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afresh,  afiulresQlYigd  to  crown  his  gift  with  liberality.  Another 
long  pause — ^in  which  she^ould  but  indistinctly  hear  con-* 
tinned  words,  itjaighljtiaye^  been  ^^^ 

for  jt  jKa&ia  hen  uncla'a.voioeTrT-jaad  I'ben  father  and  son  came 
upito  bed.  Bessy's  room  was  but  parted  from  her  cousih's 
by  a  thin  wooden  partition ;  and  the  last  sound  she  distinctly 
heard,  before  her  eyes,  tired  out  with  .crying,  closed  them- 
selves in  sleep,  was  the^juineas  clinking  down  upon  each 
other  at  regular  iflte]cya.te».^aa. if  Benjamin  were  playing  at 
pitch  and  toss  with  his  father's  j>resent. 

'AfterTie  was"  gone,  Bessy  wished  he  had  asked  her  to 
walk  part  of  the  way  with  him  into  Highminster.  She  was 
all  ready,  her  things  laid  out  on  the  bed ;  but  she  could  not 
accompany  him  without  invitation. 

The  little  household  tried  to  close  over  the  gap  as  best 
they  might.  They  seemed  to  set  themselves  to  their  daily 
work  with  unusual  vigour ;  but  somehow,  when  evening  eame 
there  had  been  little  done.  Heavy  hearts  never  make  light 
work,  and  there  was  no  telling  how  much  care  and  anxiety 
each  had  had  to  bear  i^^ecret  in  the  field,  at  the  wheel,  or  in 
the  dairy.  Formerly^  he  was  looked  for  every  Saturday— 
looked  for,  though  he  might  not  come ;  or,  if  he  came,  there 
were  things  to  be  spoken  about  that  made  his  visit  anything 
but  a  pleasure :  still,  he  might  come,  and  all  things  might 
go  right ;  and  then  what  sunshine,  what  gladness  to  those 
humble  people !  But  now  he  was  away,  and  dreary  wint^ 
was  come  on ;  old  folks'  sight  fails^  and  the  eveiiings  were 
long  and  sad,  in  spite  of  all  Bessy  could  do  or  say.  And  he 
did  not  write  so  often  as  he  might — So  each  one  thought  ;^ 
though  each  one  would  have  been  ready  to  defend  him  &om 
either  of  the  ^others  who  had  expressed  such  a  thought  aloud. 
"Surely,"  said  Bessy  to  herself;* when  the  first  primroses 
peeped  out  in  a  sheltered  and  sunny  hedge-bank^  and  she 
gathered  them  as  she  passed  home  from  afternoon  church — 
"  surdly,  there  never  will  be  such  a  dreary,  miseiiable  winter 
ttgaih  as  'this'has  beki."  There  had  been  a  great  change  in 
Natbaaand  Hester  Huntroyd  during  this  last  year.    The 
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Bpring  before,  when  Benjamin  was  yet  t\\^  R^JQet  nt  mnm 
hop^jBiibAft-teais,  his  father  and  mother  looked  what  I  may 
call  an  elderly  middle*aged  ooaple :  people  who  had  a  good 
deal  of  hearty  work  in  them  yet.  Now — it  was  not  his 
absence  alone  that  caused  the  change — ^theyJloqked  frail  and 
oldj^as  if  each  day's  natoral  trouble  was  a  burden  more  than 
they  could  bear.  For  Nathan  had  heard  sad  reports  about 
his  only  child,  and  had  told  them  solemnly  to  his  wife — as 
things  too  bad  to  be  believed,  and  yet,  "  Qod  help  us  if  he  is 
indeed  such  a  lad  as  this ! "  Their  eyes  were  become  too 
dry  and  hollow  for  many  tears ;  they  sat  together,  hand  in 
hand;  and  shiveied,  and  sighed,  and  did  not  speak  many 
words,  or  dare  to  look  at  each  other :  and  then  Hester  had 
said — 

"  We  mauna  tell  th'  lass.  Young  folks'  hearts  break  wi' 
a  little,  and  she'd  be  apt  to  fancy  it  were  true."  Here  the  old 
woman's  voice  broke  into  a  Idnd  of  piping  cry;  but  she 
straggled,  and  her  next  words  were  all  right.  "  We  mauna 
tell  her :  he's  bovmd  to  be  fond  on  her,  and,  may  be,  if  she 
thi^B  well  on  him,  and  loves  him,  it  will  bring  liim  straight  1 " 

''  Ood  grant  it  1  '*  said  Nathan. 

*<  God  shall  grant  it  1 "  said  Hester,  passionately  moaning 
out  her  words ;  and  then  repeating  them,  alas  1  with  a  vain 
repetition. 

**  It's  a  bad  place  for  lying,  is  Highminster,"  said  she  at 
length,  as  if  impatient  of  the  silence. .  ''  I  never  knowed  such 
a  place  for  getting  up  st(»ies.  But  Bessy  knows  nought  on 
'em,  and  nother  you  nor  me  belie'es  'em,  i^t's  one  blessing." 

But,  if  they  did  not  in  their  hearts  believe  them,  how  came 
they  to  look  so  sad  and  worn,  beyond  what  mere  age  could 
make  them  ? 

Then  came  round  another  year,  another  winter,  yet  more 
miserable  than  the  last.  This  year,  with  the  primroses,  came 
Benjamin ;  a  bad,  haxA,  flippantj^oung  man,  with  yet  enough 
of  specious  mannerS^lina  handsqmjg  ^countenance  to  make  bis 
appearance  sloiking  otrCfst  to^hose  to  whoip  the  aspect  of  a 
Ijon5oh''fasB"y6img-  man  of  The  lowest  order  isjtirange  eaxi 
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new.    Just  at  firftt,  as  he  ngnntnrQcf  in  with.a  SWAggea:  {ffiid. 
an  air  of  indifference,  which  ^as partly  assumisi^. partlxrea], 
his. olft pfti^nlft  f^L^i^. °^inplf»  lyinfl  nf  f^^** of  .bua*JS  jl he  were 

nfth  Ijhjairj^ri^  hirf  q^  j;QaJ  g^tJATTiAjn  ;   but  thej  had  toO  IQUCh 

fil^e  inatinciin  thrir  hnmriyjoaj^res  not  to  knp^^  after  a  very 
few  minutes  had  passed^  that  this  was  not  a  true  prince. 

^'  Whatten  ever  does  he  mean/'  saiSISester  ib  her  niece, 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  "  by  a'  them  maks  and  wear- 
looks?  And  he  minces  his  words,  as  if  his  tongue  were 
cUpped  short,  or  spUt  like  a  magpie's.  Hech !  London  is  as 
bad  as  a  hot  day  i'  August  for  spoiling  good  flesh ;  for  he 
were  a  good-looking  lad  when  he  went  up ;  and  now,  look  at 
him,  with  his  skin  gone  into  lines  and  flourishes,  just  like  the 
first  page  on  a  copybook." 

'<  I  think  he  looks  a  good  deal  better,  aunt,  for  tdiem  new- 
fashioned  whiskers!  "  said  Bessy,  blushing  still  at  the  remem- 
t»*anoe  of  the  kiss  he  had  given  her  on  first  seeing  her — a 
pledge,  she  thought,  poor  girl,  that,  in  spite  of  his  long  silence 
in  letter- writing,  he  still  looked  upon  her  as  his  troth-plight 
wife.  There  were  things  about  him  which  none  of  them 
liked,  although  they  never  spoke  of  them ;  yet  there  was  also 
something  to  gratify  them  in  the  way  in  which  he  remained 
quiet  at  Nab-End,  instead  of  seeking  variety,  as  he  had  for- 
merly done,  by  constantly  stealing  off  to  the  neighbouring 
town.  His  father  had  paid  aU  the  debts  that  he  knew  of, 
soon  after  Benjamin  had  gone  up  to  London ;  so  there  were 
no  duns  that  his  parents  knew  of  to  alarm  him,  and  keep  him 
at  home.  And  he  w^it  out  in  the  morning  with  the  old  man, 
his  father,  and  lounged  by  his  side,  as  Nathan  went  round 
his  fields,  with  busy  yet  infirm  gait ;  having  heart,  as  he  would 
have  expressed  it,  in  all  that  was  going  on,  because  at  length 
his  son  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  farming  afihirs,  and 
stood  patiently  by  his  side,  while  he  compared  his  own  small 
galloways  with  the  great  shorthorns  looming  over  his  neigh- 
bour's hedge. 

*'  It's  a  slovenly  way,  thou  seest,  that  of  selling  th'  milk ; 
folk  don't  care  whether  it's  good  or  not,  so  that  they  get 
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their  pint-measme  full  of  staflF  that's  watered  afore  it  leaves 
th*  beast,  instead  o'  honest  cheating  by  the  help  o'  th'  pump. 
But  look  at  Bessy's  batter,  what  skill  it  shows  I  part  her 
own  manner  o'  making,  and  part  good  choice  o'  cattle.  It's 
a  pleasure  to  see  her  basket,  a'  packed  ready  for  to  go  to 
market;  and  it's  noan  o'  a  pleasure  for  to  see  the  buckets 
fu'  of  their  blue  starch-'^ater  as  yon  beasts  give.  I'm  think- 
ing they  crossed  th'  breed  wi'  a  pump  not  long  sin'.  Hech  1 
but  oar  Bessy's  a  clever  canny  wench  t  I  sometimes  think 
thoult  be  for  gie'ing  up  th'  law,  and  taking  to  th'  oud  trade, 
when  thou  wedst  wi'  herl"  This  was  intended  to  be  a 
skilful  way  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any  ground 
for  the  old  farmer's  wish  and  prayer,  that  Benjamin  might 
give  up  the  law  and  return  to  the  primitive  occupation  of  his 
fath^.  Nathan  dared  to  hope  it  now,  since  his  son  had 
TfiftvAr  mft^q  puch  by  his  profession^  owinjg^  as  hejbad^said, 
to' his  want  of  a  connection ;_  and  the  farm,  and  the  stock, 
anSlEe'^ean  wife,  too,'  were  ready^to  his  hand ;  and  Nathan 
could  safely  rely  on  himself  never,  in  his  most  unguarded 
moments,  to  reproach  his  son  with  the  hardly-earned  hundreds 
that  had  been  spent  on  his  education.  So  the  old  man 
listened  with  painful  interest  to  the  answer  which  his  son 
was  evidently  struggling  to  make,  coughing  a  little  and  blow- 
ing his  nose,  before  he  spoke. 

"WeU,  you  see,  father,  law  is  a  precarious  livelihood; 
a  man,  as  I  may  express  my&eli,  has  no  chance  in  the  pro- 
fession unless  he  is  known — known  to  the  judges,  and  tip-top 
barristers,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Nftw,  you  see,  my  moiher 
and  jou  have  no  acquaintance  that  you  may  call  exactly  in 
tKat  line.  But  tucMTy  t  have  met  with  a  man,  a  friend,  as 
ITEayBayrV^fho^  is  really  a  first-rate  fellow,  knowing  every- 
body, from  the  Lord  Chancellor  downwards;  and  he  has 
offered  me  a  share  ^  in  his  business — a  partnership,  in 
short  "-^—    He  hesitated  a  little. 

*'  I'm  sure  that's  uncommon  kind  of  the  gentleman,"  said 
Nathan.  "  I  should  like  for  to  thank  him  mysen ;  for  it^s 
not  many  as  would  pick  up  a  young  chap  out  o'  th'  dirt,  as 
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it  were,  and  say  *  Here's  hanf  my  good  fortune  for  you,  sir, 
and  your  very  good  health  i  *  Most  on  'em,  when  they're 
gettin'  a  bit  o'  luck,  run  off  wi'  it  to  keep  it  a'  to  themselves, 
and  gobble  it  down  in  a  comer.  What  may  be  his  name  ? 
for  I  should  like  to  know  it." 

"  You  doR't  qnitfl.fttpai^tQbmd.me,  father.  A  great  deal 
of  what  you've  said  is  kue  to  the  letter.  People  don't  like  tp 
share,  their  good  luck,  as  you  say." 

^*  The  more  credit  to  them  as  does,"  broke  in  Nathan. 

''  Ay,  but,  you  see,  even  such  a  fine  fellow  as  my  friend 
Cavendish  does  not  like  to  give  away  half  his  good  practice 
for  nothing.    He  expects  an  equivalent." 

« <  An  equivalent  ? '  "  said  Nathan ;  his  voice  had  dropped 
down  an  octave.  '*  And  what  may  that  be  ?  There's  always 
some  meaning  in  grand  words,  I  take  it;  though  I  am  not 
book-lamed  enough  to  find  it  out." 

**  Why,  in  this  case,  the  equivalent  he  demands  for  taking 
me  into  partnership,  and  afterwards  relinquishing  the  whole 
business  to  me,  is  three  hundred  pounds  down." 

Benjamin  looked  sideways  from  under  his  eyes,  to  see 
how  his  father  took  the  proposition.  His  father  struck  his 
stick  deep  down  in  the  ground ;  and,  leaning  one  hand  upon 
it,  faced  round  at  him. 

"  Then  thy  fine  friend  may  go  and  be  hanged.  Three 
hunder  pounds  1  I'll  be  damed  an'  danged  too,  ii  I  know 
where  to  get  'em,  if  I'd  be  making  a  fool  o'  thee  an'  mjrsen 
too.''    . 

He  was  out  of  breath  by  this  time.  His  son  took  his 
father's  first  words  in  dogged  silence ;  it  was  but  the  burst  of 
surprise  he  had  led  himself  to  expect,  and  did  not  daunt  bun 
for  long. 

"  I  should  think,  sir  " 

"  *  Sir ' — ^whatten  for  dost  thou  *  sir '  me  ?  Is  them  your 
manners?  .  _I'm_Elaiii  Nathan~^Hutttroyd,"who  never  took 
on  to  be  a  gentleman ;  but  I  have  paid  my  way  up  to  this 
time,  which  I  shannot  do  much  longer,  if  I'm  to  have^ajon 
OQimng  an'  asUng  me  for  three. hundred  pound,  just  mei^t 
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same  as  if  I  were  a  cow,  and  had  Qothixig.io  do Imlulfit  down 
mj  milk  to  the  first  person  as  strokes  me." 

''  Well,  father/'  said  Benjamin,  with  an  affectation  of 
frankness ;  ''  then  there's  nothing  for  me  but  to  do  as  I  have 
often  planned  before — go  and  emigrate." 

**  And  what  f  "  said  his  father,  looking  sharply  and  steadily, 
at  him. 

''Emigrate.  Go  to  America,  or  India,  or  some  colony 
where  there  wonld  be  an  opening  for  ft  yoimg  man  of 
spirit." 

*"  Benjamin  had  reserved  this  proposition  for  his  trump 
card,  expecting  by  means  of  it  to  carry  all  before  him.  But, 
to  his  surprise,  his  father  plucked  his  stick  out  of  the  hole 
he  had  made  when  he  so  vehemently  thrust  it  into  the 
ground,  and  walked  on  four  or  five  steps  in  advance ;  there 
he  stood  still  again,  and  there  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"  It  'ud,  may  be,  be  the  best  thing  thou  couldst  do,"  the 
fatherT)egaD.,JBeh]amin  set  his  teeth  hard  to  keep  in  curses. 
It  iSft?.  itfillJor  poor.  .Nathan  hedifl  not,  look  roundlhen,  and 
see  the  look  his  son  gave  him.  "  But  it  would  come  hard 
like  upon  us,  upon  Hester  and  me ;  for,  whether  thou'rt  a 
good  'un  or  not,  thou'rt  our  flesh  and  blood,  our  only  bairn ; 
and,  if  thou'rt  not  all  as  a  man  could  wish,  it's,  may  be,  been 
the  fault  on  our  pride  i'  the-^ —  It  'ud  kill  the  missus,  if  he 
went  off  to  Amerikay,  and  Bess,  too,  the  lass  as  thinks  so 
much  on  him  1 "  The  speech,  originally  addressed  to  his  son, 
had  wandered  off  into  a  monologue — as  keenly  listened  to  by 
Benjamin,  however,  as  if  it  had  all  been  spoken  to  him» 
After  a  pause  of  consideration,  his  father  turned  round: 
"  Yon  man — ^I  wunnot  call  him  a  friend  o'  youm,  to  think 
of  asking  you  for  such  a  mint  o'  money— is  not  th*  only 
one,  I'll  be  bound,  as  could  give  ye  a  start  i'  the  law  ?  Other 
folks  'ud,  may  be,  do  it  for  less  ?  " 

"Not  one  of  'em;  to  give  me  equal  advantages,". said 
Benjamin,  thinkmg  he  perceived  signs  of  relenting, 

**  Well,  then,  thou  may'st.tell  him  that  it's  nother  he  nor 
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thee  as  *11  see  th'  sight  o'  three  hundred  pound  o'  my  money, 
I'll  not  deny  as  I've  a  bit  laid  up  again'  a  rainy  day ;  it's  not 
so  much  as  thatten,  though ;  and  a  part  on  it  is  for  Bessy,  as 
has  been  like  a  daughter  to  us." 

"  But  Bessy  is  to  be  your  real  daughter  some  day,  when 
I've  a  home  to  take  her  to,"  said  Benjamin ;  for  he  played 
very  fast  and  loose,  even  in  his  own  mind,  with  his  engage- 
ment with  Bessy.  Present  with  her,  when  she  was  looking 
her  brightest  and  best,  he  behaved  to  her  as  if  they  were 
engaged  lovers;  absent  from  her,  he  looked  upon  her  rather 
as  a  good  we.dg©;  to  be  driven  into  his  parents'  favour  on  his 
behalf.  Now,  however,  he  was  not  exactly  untrue  in  speak- 
ing as  if  he  meant  to  make  her  his  wife;  for  the  thought 
was  in  his  mind,  though  he  made  use  of  it  to  work  upon  his 
father. 

"It  will  be  a  dree  day  for  us,  then,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  But  God  '11  have  us  in  His  keeping,  and  '11,  may-happen,  be 
taking  more  care  on  us  i'  heaven  by  that  time  than  Bess, 
good  lass  as  she  is,  has  had  on  us  at  Nab-End:  Her  heart 
is  set  on  thee,  too.  But,  lad,  I  hanna  gotten  the  three 
hunder ;  I  keeps  my  cash  i'  th*  stwcking,  thou  know'st,  till 
it  reaches  fifty  pound,  and  then  I  ta>kes  it  to  Bipon  Bank. 
Now  the  last  scratch  they'n  gi'en  me  made  it  just  two* 
hunder,  and  I  hanna  but  on  to  fifteen  pound  yet  i'  the 
stookin',  and  I  meant  one  hunder  an'  the  red  cow's  calf  to  be 
for  Bess,  she's  ta'en  such  pleasure  like  i'  rearing  it." 

Benjamin  gave  a  sharp  glance  at  his  father,  to  see  if  he 
was  telling  the  truth ;  and,  that  a  suspicion  of  the  old  man, 
his  father,  had  entered  into'  the  son's  head,  tells  enough  of 
his  own  character, 

"  I  canna  do  it,  I  canna  do  it,  for  sure ;  although  I  shall 
like  to  think  as  I  had  helped  on  the  wedding.  There's  the 
black  heifer  to  be  sold  yet,  and  she'll  fetch  a  matter  of  ten 
pound ;  but  a  deal  on't  wiU  be  needed  for  seed-corn,  for  the 
arable  did  but  bad  last  year,  and  I  thought  I  would  try — I'll 
tell  thee  what,  lad  I  I'll  make  it  as  though  Bess  lent  thee 
her  hunder,  only  thou  must  give  her  a  writ  of  hand  for  it; 
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and  thoa  shalt  bare  a*  the  money  i'  Bipon  Bank,  and  see  if 
the  lawyer  wonnot  let  thee  have  a  share  of  what  he  o£fered 
thee  at  three  htinder  for  two.  I  dunnot  mean  for  to  wrong 
him ;  but  thou  most  get  a  fair  share  for  the  money.  At  tunes, 
I  think  ^on'rt  done  by  folk ;  now  I  wadna  have  you  oheat 
a  bairn  of  a  brass  farthing ;  same  time,  I  wadna  have  thee  so 
soft  as  to  be  oheated." 

To  explain  this,  it  should  be  told  that  some  of  the  bills, 
which  Benjamin  had  received  money  from  his  father  to  pay, 
had  been  altered  so  as  to  cover  other  and  less  creditable 
expenses  which  tifi^^UPg  map  Jbad  iacuired ;  and  the  .simple 
old  pinner j^wha  had  still  muQh.faith  Mt  in. him  for  bis  bo^ 
wafiL,  acute  enou^  to  perceive  that  he  had  paid  above  the 
usual  price  for  the  articles  he  had  purchased. 

After  some  hesitation,  Benjamin  agreed  to  receive  the 
two  hxmdred,  and  promised  to  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage 
in  setting  himself  up  in  business.  He  had,  nevertheless,  a 
strange  hankering  after  the  additional  fifteen  pounds  that 
was  left  to  accumulate  in  the  stoddng.  It  was  his,  he 
thought,  as  heir  te  his  father ;  and  he  soon  lost  some  of  his 
usual  complaisance  for  Bessy  that  evening,  as  he  dwelt  on 
the  idea  that  there  was  money  being  laid  by  for  her,  and 
grudged  it  to  her  even  in  imagination.  He  thouglit  more  of 
this  fifteen  pounds  that  he  was  not  to  have  than  of  all  the 
harSIy-eamed  and  humbly-saved. two ixttodrdd  that.  b&. was 
to'jcome  inte  possession  of.  Meanwhile^  Nathan  was  in 
unusual  spirits  that  evening.  He  vras  so  generous  and 
affectionate  at  heart,  that  he  had  an  imconscious  satisfaction 
in  having  helped  two  people  on  the  road  to  happineas  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  The  very  fact 
of  having  trusted  his  son  so  largely  seemed  to  make 
Benjamin  more  worthy  of  trust  in  his  father's  estimation. 
The  sole  idea  he  tried  to  banish  was,  that,  if  all  came  to  pass 
as  he  hoped,  both  Benjamin  and  Bessy  woidd  be  settled  far 
away  from  Nab-End ;  but  then  he  had  a  child-like  reliance 
that  "  God  would  take  cariB  of  him  and  hia  missus,  somehow 
or  anodder.    It  wur  o'  no  UBe  looking  too  far  ahead." 
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Bessy  had  to  hear  many  unintelligible  jokes  from  her 
tmole  that  night,  for  Jje  made  no  doubt  that  Benjamin  had 
told  her  all  that  had  passed ;  whereas  the  truth  was^  his  son 
had  said  never  a  word  to  his  cousin  on  the  subject. 

"When  the  old  couple  were  in  bed,  Nathan  told  his  wife 
of  the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  son,  and  the  plan  in  Hfe 
which  the  advance  of  the  two  hundred  was  to  promote.  Poor 
Hester  was  a  little  startled  at  the  sudden  change  in  the 
destination  of  the  stun,  which  she  had  long  thought  of  with 
secret  pride  as  "  money  i'  th*  bank."  But  she  was  willing 
enough  to  part  with  it,  if  necessary,  for  Benjamin.  Only, 
how  such  a  sum  could  be  necessary,  was  the  puzzle.  But 
even  this  perplexity  was  jostled  out  of  her  mind  by  the  over- 
whelming idea,  not  only  of  "  our  Ben  "  settling  in  London, 
but  of  Bessy  going  there  too  as  his  wife.  This  great  trouble 
swallowed  up  all  care  about  money,  and  Hester  shivered  and 
sighed  all  the  night  through  with  distress.  In  the  mornings 
as  Bessy  was  kneading  the  bread,  her  aunt,  who  had  been 
sitting  by  the  fire  in  an  unusual  manner,  for  one  of  her  active 
habits,  said — 

"  I  reckon  we  maun  go  to  th'  shop  for  our  bread ;  an' 
that's  a  thing  I  never  thought  to  come  to  so  long  as  I  lived." 

Bessy  looked  up  from  her  kneading,  surprised. 

"  I'm  sure,  I'm  noan  going  to  eat  their  nasty  stuff.  What 
for  do  ye  want  to  get  baker's  bread,  aunt?  This  dough 
will  rise  as  high  as  a  kite  in  a  south  wind." 

"  I'm  not  up  to  kneading  as  I  could  do  once ;  it  welly 
breaks  my  back ;  and,  when  thou'rt  off  in  London,  I  reckon 
we  maun  buy  our  bread,  first  time  in  my  life." 

"  I'm  not  a-goin  to  London,"  said  Bessy,  kneading  away 
with  fresh  resolution,  and  growing  very  red,  either  with  the 
idea  or  the  exertion. 

"  But  our  Ben  is  going  partner  wi*  a  great  London  lawyer ; 
9Xid  thou  know'st  he'll  not  tarry  long  but  what  he'll  fetch 
thee." 

**  Now,  aunt,"  said  Bessy,  stripping  her  arms  of  the  dough, 
but  still  not  looking  up,  **\t  that's  all,  don't  fret  yourseH 
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Ben  will  haye  twenty  minds  in  his  head,  afore  he  settles, 
eyther  in  business  or  in  wedlock.  I  sometimes  wonder,"  she 
said,  with  increasing  vehemence,  **  why  I  go  on  thinking  on 
him;  for  I  dunnot  think  he  thinks  on  me,  when  I'm  oat«o' 
sight.  I've  a  month's  mind  to  try  and  forget  him  this  time, 
when  he  leaves  us — ^that  I  have  1  ** 

"  For  shame,  wench  1  and  he  to  be  planning  and  pur- 
posing, all  for  thy  sake  I  It  wur  only  yesterday  as  he  wur 
talking  to  thy  xmcle,  and  mapping  it  out  so  clever ;  only,  thou 
seest,  wench,  it'll  be  dree  work  for  us  when  both  thee  and 
him  is  gone." 

The  old  woman  began  to  cry  the  kind  of  tearless  cry  of 
the  aged.  Bessy  hastened  to  comfort  her;  and  the  two 
talked,  and  grieved,  and  hoped,  and  planned  for  the  days 
that  now  were  to  be,  till  they  ended,  the  one  in  being  con- 
soled, the  other  in  being  secretly  happy. 

Nathan  and  his  son  came  back  from  Highminster  that 
evening,  with  their  business  transacted  in  the  roimd-about 
way  which  was  most  satisfactory  to  the  old  man.  If  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  take  half  as  much  pains  in 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  plausible  details  by  which  his 
son  bore  out  the  story  of  the  offered  partnership,  as  he  did  in 
trying  to  get  his  money  conveyed  to  London  in  the  most 
secure  manner,  it  would  have  been  well  for  him.  But  he 
knew  nothing  of  all  this,  and  acted  in  the  way  which  satisfied 
his^anxiety  best.  He  came  home  tired,  but  content ;  not  in 
such  high  spirits  as  on  ihe  night  before,  but  as  easy  in  his 
mind  as  he  could  be  on  the  eve  of  his  son's  departure. 
Bessy,  pleasantly  agitated  by  her  aimt's  tale  of  the  morning 
of  her  cousin's  true  love  for  her  (*•*  what  ardently  we  wish 
we  long  believe")  and  the  plan  which  was  to  end  in  their 
marriage — end  to  her^,  the  woman,  at  least — looked  almost 
pretty  in  her  bright,  blushing  comeliness,  and  more  than 
once,  as  she  moved  about  from  kitchen  to  dairy,  Benjamin 
pulled  her  towards  him,  and  gave  her  a  kiss.  To  all  such 
proceedings  the  old  couple  were  wilfully  blind ;  and,  as  night 
drew~t»,  every  one  became  sadder  and  quieter,  thinking  of 
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the  parting  that  was  to  be  on  the  morrow.  As  the  hours 
slipped  away,  Bessy  too  became  subdued ;  and,  by-and-by, 
her  simple  cunning  was  exerted  to  get  Benjamin  to  sit  down 
next  his  mother,  whose  very, Jxeart.  J^iaa- ye^^  after  him, 
aa.  Bessy  Jiaw.  When  once  her  child  was  placed  by  her  side, 
and  she  had  got  possession  of  his  hand,  the  old  woman  kept 
stroking  it,  and  murmuring  long  unused  words  of  ^idearment, 
Such  as  she  had  spoken  to  him  while  he  was  yet  a  little  child. 
But  all  this  was  wearisome  to  him.  As  long  as  he  might 
plfty  with/  ancT  plague,  and  caress  Bessy,  he  had  not  been 
sleepy ;  but  now  he  yawned  loudly.  Bessy  could  have  boxed 
his^  ears  for  not  curbing  this  gaping ;  at  any  rate,  he  need 
not  have  done  it  so  openly — so  almost  ostentatiously.  His 
mother  was  more  pitiful. 

"  Thou'rt  tired,  my  lad ! "  said  she,  putting  her  hand 
fondly  on  his  shoulder;  but  it  fell  off,  as  he  stood  up 
suddenly,  and  said — 

*'Tes,  deuced  tired !  I'm  off  to  bed."  And  with  a  rough, 
careless  kiss  all  round,  even  to  Bessy,  as  if  he  was  "  deuced 
tired"  of  playing  the  lover,  he  was  gone;  leaving  the 
three  to  gather  up  their  thoughts  slowly,  and  follow  him 
upstairs. 

He  seemed  almost  impatient  at  them  for  rising  betimes 
to  see  him  off  the  next  morning,  and  made  no  more  of  a 
good-bye  than  some  such  speech  as  this :  "  Well,  good  folk, 
when  next  I  see  you,  I  hope  you'll  have  merrier  faces  than 
you  have  to-day.  Why,  you  might  be  going  to  a  funeral; 
it's  enough  to  scare  a.man'Irom  the  place;  you  look  ^liite 
ugly^lo  what  you  did  last  night;  Bess." 

"He  was  gone ;  and^TEey  turned  into  the  house,  and 
settled  to  the  long  day's  work  without  many  words  about 
their  loss.  They  had  no  time  for  unnecessary  talking,  indeed ; 
for  much  had  been  left  undone,  during  his  short  visit,  that 
ought  to  have  been  done,  and  they  had  now  to  work 
double  tides.  Hard  work  was  their  comfort  for  many  a  long 
day. 

For  some  time  Benjamin's  letters,  if  not  frequent,  were 
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full  of  exultant  accounts  of  his  well-doing.  It  is  true  that 
the  details  of  his  prosperity  were  somewhat  yague;  but  the 
fact  was  broadly  and  uiunistakably  stated.  Then  came  longer 
pauses;  shorter  lettei;s,  altered  in  tone*  About  a  year  after 
he  had  left  them,  Nathan  received  a  letter  which  bewildered 
and  irritated  him  exceedingly.  Something  had  gone  wrong — 
what,  Benjamin  did  not  say — but  the  letter  ended  with  a 
request  that  was  almost  a  demand,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
father's  savings,  whether  in  the  stocking  or  the  bank.  Now, 
the  year  had  not  been  prosperous  with  Nathan ;  there  had 
been  an  epidemic  among  cattle,  and  he  had  suffered  along 
with  his  neighbours ;  and,  moreover,  the  price  of  cows,  when 
he  had  bought  some  to  repair  his  wasted  stock,  was  higher 
than  he  had  ever  remembered  it  before.  The  fifteen  pounds 
in  the  stocking,  which  Benjamin  left,  had  diminished  to  little 
more  than  three ;  and  to  have  that  required  of  him  in  so 
peremptocy.  A  ms^rmer  1  Before  Nathan  imparted  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  to  any  one  (Bessy  and  her  atmt  had  gone 
to  market  in  a  nei^bour's  cart  that  day),  he  got  pen  and 
ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  back  jin  ill-spelt,  but  very..fi2plicit 
and  stem  negative,  Benjamin  had  had  his  portion ;  and  if 
he  couTd  not  make  it  do,  so  much  the  worse  for  bim ;  his 
father  had  no  more  Jo  ffs:Q.  Mm.  That  was  the  substance  of 
the  letter. 

The  letter  was  written,  directed,  and  sealed,  and  given  to 
the  country  postman,  returning  to  Highminster  after  his  day's 
distribution  and  collection  of  letters,  before  Hester  and  Bessy 
came  back  from  market.  It  had  been  a  pleasant  day  of 
neighbourly  meeting  and  sociable  gossip;  prices  had  been 
high,  and  they  were  in  good  spirits — only  agreeably  tired,  and 
full  of  small  pieces  of  news.  It  was  some  time  before  they 
found  out  how  flatly  all  their  talk  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  stay- 
at-home  listener.  But,  when  they  saw  that  his  depression 
was  caused  by  something  beyond  their  powers  of  accounting 
fear  by  any  little  every-day  cause,  they  urged  him  to  tell  them 
what  was  the  matter.  His  anger  had  not  gone  off.  It  bad 
rather  increased  by  dwelling  upon  it,  and  he  spoke  it  out  in 
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good,  resolute  terms ;  and,  long  ere  he  had  ended,  the  two 
women  were  as  sad,  if  not  as  angry,  as  himself.  Indeed,  it 
was  many  days  before  either  feeling  wore  away  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  entertained  them.  Bessy  was  the  soonest 
comforted,  because  she  found  a  vent  for  her  sorrow  in  action : 
action  that  was  half  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  many  a 
sharp  word  that  she  had  spoken,  when  her  cousin  had  done 
anything  to  displease  her  on  his  last  visit,  and  half  because 
she  beUeved  that  he  never  could  have  written  such  a  letter 
to  his  father,  unless  his  want  of  money  had  been  very  pressing 
and  real ;  though  how  he  could  ever  have  wanted  money  so 
soon,  after  such  a  heap  of  it  had  been  given  to  him,  was  more 
than  she  could  justly  say.  Bessy  got  out  all  her  savings  of 
little  presents  of  sixpences  and  shillings,  ever  since  she  had 
been  a  child— of  all  the  money  she  had  gained  for  the  eggs 
of  two  hens,  called  her  own;  she  put  the  whole  together, 
and  it  was  above  two  pounds— two  poimds  five  and  seven- 
pence,  to  speak  accurately — and,  leaving  out  the  penny  as  a 
nest-egg  for  her  future  savings,  she  made  up  the  rest  in  a 
Httle  parcel,  and  sent  it,  with  a  note,  to  Benjamin's  address 
in  London : — 

"  Erom  a  well-wisher. 
"  D^  Benjamin, — Unkle  has  lost  2  cows  and  a  vast  of 
monney.  He  is  a  good  deal  Angored,  but  more  Troubled. 
So  no  inore  at  present.  Hopeing  this  will  finding  you  well 
As  it  leaves  us.  Tho*  lost  to  Site,  To  Memory  Dear.  Ee- 
paymentnot  kneeded. — Your  eflfectonet  cousin, 

'^Eliisabeth  Bosb^' 

When  this  packet  was  once  fairly  sent  off,  Bessy  began 
to  sing  again  over  her  work.  She  never  expected  the  mere 
jEorto  of  acknowledgment;  indeed,  she  had  such  faittin  the 
earner  (who  took  parcels  to  York,  whence  they  were  for- 
warded to  London  by  coach),  that  she  felt  sure  he  would  go 
on  purpose  to  London  to  deliver  anything  intrusted  to  him, 
ii  he  had  not  full  confidence  in  the  person,  persons,  coach 
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and  horses,  to  whom  he  oommitted  h.  Theiefore  she  was 
not  anxious  that  she  did  not  hear  of  its  arrival  **  Giving  a 
thing  to  a  man  as  one  knows/'  said  she  to  herself,  "  is  a  vast 
diffment  to  poking  a  thing  through  a  hole  into  a  box,  th' 
inside  of  which  one  has  never  clapped  eyes  on;  and  yet 
letters  get  safe,  some  ways  or  another."  (The  belief  in  the 
inf^bility  of  the  post  was  destined  to  a  shock  before  long.) 
But  she  had  a  secret  yearning  for  Benjamin's  thanks,  and 
some  of  the  old  words  of  love  that  she  had  been  without  so 
long.  Nay,  she  even  thought — when,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  passed  by  without  a  line — ^that  he  might  be 
winding  up  his  afiGsors  in  that  weary,  wasteful  London,  and 
coming  back  to  Nab-End  to  thank  her  in  person. 

One  day — her  aUnt  was  upstairs,  inspecting  the  summer's 
make  of  cheeses,  her  uncle  out  in  the  fields— the  postman 
brought  a  letter  into  the  kitchen  to  Bessy.  A  country  post- 
man, even  now,  is  not  much  pressed  for  time ;  and  in  those 
days  there  were  but  few  letters  to  distribute,  and  they  were 
only  sent  out  from  Highminster  once  a  week  into  the  district 
in  which  Nab-End  was  situated ;  and,  on  those  occasions, 
the  letter-carrier  usually  paid  morning  calls  on  the  various 
people  for  whom  he  had  letters.  So,  half-standing  by  the 
dresser,  half-sitting  on  it,  he  began  to  rummage  out  his  bag. 
"It's  a  queer-like  thing  I've  got  for  Nathan  this  time.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  bear  ill  news  in  it ;  for  there's  '  Dead  Letter 
Ofl&ce '  stamped  on  the  top  of  it." 

*"  "  Lord  suve  us  1 "  said  Bessy,  and  sat  down  on  the  nearest 
chair,  as  white  as  a  sheet.  In  an  instant,  however,  she  was 
up ;  and,  snatching  the  ominous  letter  out  of  the  man's  hands, 
she  pushed  him  before  her  out  of  the  house,  and  said,  "  Be 
off  wi'  thee,  afore  aunt  comes  down " ;  and  ran  past  him 
as  hard  as  she  could,  till  she  reached  the  field  where  she 
expected  to  find  Jier  uncle. 

"  Uncle,"  said  she,  breathless,  "  what  is  it  ?  Oh,  uncle, 
speak  1    Is  he  dead?" 

Nathan's  hands  trembled,  and  his  eyes  dazzled.  **  Take 
it,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  me  what  it  is." 
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"It's  a  letter — it's  from  you  to  Benjamin,  it  is-^and 
there's  words  written  on  it,  'Not  known  at  the  address 
given;*  so  they've  sent  it  back  to  the  writer — ^that's  you, 
uncle.  Oh,  it  gave  me  such  a  start,  with  them  nasty  words 
written  outside  I " 

Nathan  had  taken  the  letter  back  into  his  own  hands, 
and  was  turning  it  over,  while  he  strove  to  understand  what 
the  quick-witted  Bessy  had  picked  up  at  a  glance.  But  he 
arrived  at  a  different  conclusion. 

"  He's  dead  I  "  said  he.  "  The  lad  is  dead,  and  he  never 
knowed  how  as  I  were  sorry  I  wrote  to  'un  so  sharp.  My 
lad !  my  lad ! "  Nathan  sat  down  on  the  ground  where  he 
stood,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  old,  withered  hands. 
TV|g  Jetl^^  rfttaimWl -to.  him  waji.  ona  whigh  hft  h^d  written, 
with,  infinite  pains  and  at  various  times,  to  tell  his  child,  in 
kinder  words  and  at  greater  length  than  he  had  done  before, 
the  reasons:  wjay  he' could  not  send  him  the  money  demanded. 
And  now  Benjamin  was  dead ;  nay,  the  old  man  immediately 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  his  child  had  been  starved  to 
death,  without  money,  in  a  wild,  wide,  strange  place.  All 
he  could  say  at  first  was — 

"  My  heart,  Bess — ^my  heart  is  broken ! "  And  he  put 
his  hand  to  his  side,  still  keeping  his  shut  eyes  covered  with 
the  other,  as  though  he  never  wished  to  see  the  light  of  day 
again.  Bessy  was  down  by  his  side  in  an  instant,  holding 
him  in  her  arms,  chafing  and  kissing  him. 

"It's  noan  so  bad,  uncle;  he's  not  dead;  the  letter  does 
not  say  that,  dunnot  think  it.  He's  flitted  from  that  lodging, 
and  the  lazy  tykes  dunna  know  where  to  find  him ;  and  so 
they  just  send  y'  back  th'  letter,  instead  of  trying  fra'  house 
to  house,  as  Mark  Benson  would.  I've  always  heerd  tell 
on  «<^T.ilih -country  ^^^K.  for  laziness.  He's  noan  dead,  uncle ; 
he's  just  flitted ;  and  he'll  let  us  know  afore  long  where  he's 
getten  to.  May  be,  it's  a  cheaper  place;  for  that  lawyer  has 
cheated  him,  ye  reck'lect,  and  he'll  be  trying  to  live  for  as 
little  as  he  can,  that's  all,  uncle.  Dunnot  take  on  so ;  for  it 
doesna  say  he's  dead." 
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By  this  time  BeBsy  was  crying  with  agitation,  although 
she  firmly  believed  in  her  own  view  of  the  case,  and  had 
felt  the  opening  of  the  ill-favoured  letter  as  a  great  relief. 
Presently  she  began  to  urge,  both  with  word  and  action, 
upon  her  uncle,  that  he  should  sit  no  longer  on  the  damp 
grass.  She  pulled  him  up ;  for  he  was  very  stiff,  and,  as  he 
said,  "  aU  shaken  to  dithers."  She  made  him  walk  about, 
repeating  over  and  over  again  her  solution  of  the  case,  always 
ID  the  same  words,  beginning  again  and  again,  "  He's  noan 
dead;  it's  just  been  a  flitting,"  and  so  on.  Nathan  shook 
his  head,  and  tried  to  be  convinced;  but  it  was  a  steady 
belief  in  his  own  heart  for  all  that.  He  looked  so  deathly 
ill  on  his  return  home  with  Bessy  (for  she  would  not  let 
him  go  on  with  his  day's  work),  that  his  wife  made  sure  he 
had  taken  cold ;  and  he,  weary  and  indifferent  to  life,  was 
glad  to  subside  into  bed  aui^  the  rest  from  exerfcicm  which 
his  real  bodily  illness  gave  him.  Neither  Bessy  nor  he 
spoke  pf  the  letter  again,  even  to  each  other,  for  many  days ; 
and  she  found  means  to  stop  Mark  Benson's  tongue  and 
satisfy  his  kindly  curiosity,  by  giving  him  the  rosy  side  of 
her  own  view  of  the  case. 

Nathan  got  up  again,  an  older  man  in  looks  and  con- 
stitution by  ten  years  for  that  week  of  bed.  His  wife  gave 
him  many  a  scolding  on  his  imprudence  for  sittiug  down 
in  the  wet  field,  if  ever  so  tired.  But  now  she,  too,  was 
beginning  to  be  uneasy  at  Benjamin's  long-continued  silence. 
She  could  not  write  herself ;  but  she  urged  her  husband  many 
a  time  to  send  a  letter  to  ask  for  news  of  her  lad.  He  said 
nothing  in  reply  for  some  time ;  at  length,  he  told  her  he 
would  write  next  Sunday  afternoon.  Sunday  was  his  general 
day  for  writing,  and  this  Sunday  he  meant  to  go  to  church 
for  the  first  time  since  his  illness.  On  Saturday  he  was 
very  persistent,  against  his  wife's  wishes  (backed  by  Bessy 
as  hard  as  she  could),  in  resolving  to  go  into  Highminster 
to  market.  The  change  would  do  him  good,  he  said.  But 
he  came  home  tired,  and  a  littie  mysterious  in  his  ways» 
When  he  went  to  the  shippon  the  last  thing  at  night,  he 
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asked  Bessy  to  go  with  him,  and  hold  the  lantern,  while  he 
looked  at  an  ailing  cow ;  and,  when  they  were  fairly  out  of 
the  ear-shot  of  the  house,  he  pulled  a  littiie  shop-paroel  from 
his  pocket  and  said — 

"  Thou'lt  put  that  on  ma  Sunday  hat,  wilt'ou,  lass  ?  It'll 
be  a  bit  on  a  comfort  to  me ;  for  I  know  my  lad's  dead  and 
gone,  though  I  dunna  speak  on  it,  for  fear  o*  grieving  th*  old 
woman  and  ye." 

"Ill  put  it  on,  unde,  if But  he's  noan  dead." 

(Bessy  was  sobbing.) 

"  I  know — I  know,  lass.  I  dunnot  wish  other  folk  to 
hold  my  opinion ;  but  I'd  like  to  wear  a  bit  o'  crape  out  o' 
respect  to  my  boy.  It  'ud  have  done  me  good  for  to  have 
ordered  a  black  coat;  but  she'd  see  if  I  had  na'  on  my 
wedding-coat,  Sundays,  for  a'  she's  losing  her  eyesight,  poor 
old  wench  I  But  she'll  ne'er  take  notice  o'  a  bit  o'  crape. 
Thou'lt  put  it  on  all  canny  and  tidy." 

So  Nathan  went  to  church  with  a  strip  of  crape,  as 
narrow  as  Bessy  durst  venture  to  make  it,  round  his  hat. 
Such  is  the  contradictoriness  of  human  nature  that,  though 
he  was  most  anxious  his  wife  should  not  hear  of  his  convic- 
tion that  their  son  was  dead,  he  w^  haJf-hurt  that  none  of 
his  neighbours  noticed  his  sign  of  mourning  so  far  as  to  ask 
him  for  whom  he  wore  it. 

But  after  a  while,  when  they  never  heard  a  word  from 
or  about  Benjamin,  the  household  wonder  as  to  what  had 
become  of  him  grew  so  painful  and  strong,  that  Nathan  no 
longer  kept  his  idea  to  himself.  Poor  Hester,  however, 
rejected  it  with  her  whole  will,  heart,  and  soul.  She  could 
not  and  would  not  believe — nothing  should  make  her  believe 
— ^that  her  only  child  Benjamin  had  died  without  some  sign 
of  love  or  farewell  to  her.  No  arguments  could  shake  her  in 
this.  She  believed  that,  if  all  natural  means  of  communica- 
tion between  her  and  him  had  been  cut  off  at  the  last 
supreme  moment — ^if  death  had  come  upon  him  in  an 
instant,  sudden  and  unexpected — her  intense  love  would 
have   been   supematurally  made   conscious  of  the  blank. 
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Nalihan  at  timeB  tried  to  feel  glad  that  she  oould  still  hope  to 
see  the  lad  again;  but  at  other  moments  he  wanted  her 
sympathy  in  his  grief,  his  self-reproach,  his  weary  wonder  as 
to  how  and  what  they  had  done  wrong  in  the  treatment  of 
their  son,  that  he  had  been  snoh  a  care  and  sorrow  to  his 
parents.  Bessy  was  convinced,  first  by  her  aunt,  and  then 
by  her  uncle — ^honestly  convinced — on  both  sides  of  the 
argument,  and  so,  for  the  time,  able  to  sympathise  with 
each.  But  she^lost  her  youth  in  a  very  few  months ;  she 
looked  seT  and  nuddle-aged^  long  before  9h@.  .Qttght  .tp  have 
done^  and  rarely  smiled  and  never  sang  again. 

AIl'BOrts  of  new  arrangements  were  required  by  the  blow 
which  told  so  miserably  upon  the  energies  of  all  the  house- 
hold at  Nab-end.  Nathaji  could  no  longer  go  about  and 
direct  his  two  men,  taking  a  good  turn  of  work  himself  at 
busy  times.  Hester  lost  her  interest  in  the  dairy ;  for  which, 
indeed,  her  increasing  loss  of  sight  unfitted  her.  Bessy 
would  either  do  field-work,  or  attend  to  the  cows  and  the 
shippon,  or  chum,  or  make  cheese;  sh^  .did.  all  well,  no 
l<mgei;r  meizUy^  but  with  something  of  stem  cleverness.  But 
she  was  not  sorry  wiaenher  unde,  one  evening^liold  her  aunt 
and  her  that  a  neighbouring  farmer,  Job  Kirkby,  had  made 
him  an  offer  to  take  so  much  of  his  land  off  his  hands  as 
would  leave  him  only  pasture  enough  for  two  cows,  and  no 
airable  to  attend  to ;  while  Farmer  Eirkby  did  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  anything  in  the  house,  only  would  be  glad  to 
use  some  of  the  out^building  for  his  fattening  cattla 

'<  We  can  do  wi'  Hawky  and  Daisy ;  it'll  leave  us  dght 
or  ten  pound  o'  butter  to  take  to  market  i'  summer  time, 
and  keep  us  fra'  thinking  too  muoh»  which  is  what  I'm 
dreading  on  as  I  get  into  years." 

**  Ay,"  said  his  wife.  **  Thou'll  not  have  to  go  so  for 
a-field,  if  it's  only  the  Aster- Toft  as  is  on  thy  hands.  And 
Bess  will  have  to  gie  up  her  pride  i'  cheese,  and  tak'  to 
making  cream-butter.  I'd  allays  a  fancy  for  trying  at  cream- 
butter  ;  but  th'  whey  had  to  be  used ;  else,  where  I  come  fra', 
tiiey'd  never  ha*  looked  near  whey-butter." 
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When  Hester  was  left  alone  with  Bessy,  she  said,  in 
allusion  to  this  change  of  plan — 

**  I'm  thankful  to  the  Lord  that  it  is  as  it  is ;  for  I  were 
alla3rs  afeared  Nathan  would  have  to  gie  up  the  house  and 
farm  altogether,  and  then  the  lad  would  na  know  where  to 
find  us  when  he  came  hack  fra'  Merikay.  He's  gone  there 
for  to  make  his  fortune,  I'll  be  bound.  Keep  up  thy  heart, 
lass,  hell  be  home  some  day ;  and  have  sown  Jaift  wild  .oats. 
EhJ  vbut  thatten's  a^  pretty  story  i'  the  Gospel  about  the 
PBodigaJL^who'd  to  eat  the  pigs'  vittle  at  one  time,  but  ended 
i'  clover  in  his  father's  house.  And  I'm  sure  our  Nathan  *11 
be  ready  to  forgive  him,  and  love  him,  and  make  much  of 
him — may  be,  a  deal  more  nor  me,  who  never  gave  in  to  's 
death.    It'll  be  liken  to  a  resurrection  to  our  Nathan." 

Farmer  Kirkby,  then,  took  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  belonging  to  Nab-End  Farm  ;  and  the  work  about  the 
rest,  and  about  the  two  remaining  cows,  was  easily  done  by 
three  pairs  of  willing  hands,  with  a  Kttle  occasional  assist- 
ance. The  Kirkby  family  were  pleasant  enough  to,  hav^"  to 
deal  with.  There  was  a  son,  a  stiff,  grave  bachelor,  who 
was  very  particular  and  methodical  about  his  work,  and  rarely 
spoke  to  any  6ne.  But  Nathan  took  it  into  his  head  that 
John  Kirkby  was  looking  after  Bessy,  and  was  a  good  deal 
troubled  in  his  mind  in  consequence;  for  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  to  face  the  effects  of  his  belief  in  his  son's  death ; 
aind  he  discovered,  to  his  own  surprise,  that  he  had  not  that 
implicit  faith  which  would  make  it  easy  for  him  to  look  upon 
Bessy  as  the"  wife  of  another  man  than  the  one  to  whom 
.she  had  been  betrothed  in  her  youth.  As,  however,  John 
Kirkby  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  make  his  inteations  (if 
indeed  he  had  any)  clear  to  Bessy,  it  was  only  now  and 
then  that  his  jealousy  on  behalf  of  his  lost  son  seized  upon 
Nathan. 

But  people,  old,  and  in  deep  hopeless  sorrow,  grow 
irritable  at  times,  however  they  may  repent  and  struggle 
against  their  irritability.  There  were  days  when  Bessy  i^ 
to  bear  a  good  deal  from  her  imcle ;  but  she  loved  hira  so 
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dearly  and  respected  him  bo  much,  that,  high  as  her  temper 
was  to  all  other  people,  she  never  retomed  him  a  roogh  or 
impatient  word.  And  she  had  a  reward  in  the  oonviotion  of 
his  deep,  tnie  aflfection  for  her,  and  her  aunt's  entire  and 
most  sweet  dependence  upon  her. 

One  day,  however — ^it  was  near  the  end  of  November— 
Bessy  had  had  a  good  deal  to  bear,  that  seemed  more  than 
usually  unreasonable,  on  the  part  of  her  uncle.  The  truth 
was,  that  one  of  Eirkby's  cows  was  ill,  and  John  Eirkby  was 
a  good  deal  about  in  the  farmyard;  Bessy  was  interested 
about  the  animal,  and  had  helped  in  preparing  a  mash  over 
their  own  fire,  that  had  to  be  given  warm  to  the  sick 
creature.  If  John  had  been  out  of  the  way,  there  would 
have  been  no  one  more  anxious  about  the  afiair  than  Nathan  : 
both  because  he  was  naturally  kind-hearted  and-neighbourly, 
and  also  because  he  was  rather  proud  of  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  in  ihe  diseases  of  cattle.  But  because  John  was 
about,  and  Bessy  helping  a  little  in  what  had  to  be  done, 
Nathan  would  do  nothing,  and.  chose  to  assume  tiiat 
"nothing  to  think  on  ailed  th*  beast;  but  lads  and  lasses 
were  allays  fain  to  be  feared  on  something."  Now  John 
was  upwards  of  forty,  and  Bessy  nearly  eight-and4wenty ; 
BO  the  terms  lads  and  lasses  did  not  exactly  apply  to  their 
case. 

When  Bessy  brought  the  milk  in  from  their  own  cows, 
towards  half -past  five  o'clock,  Nathan  bade  her  make  the 
doors,  and  not  be  running  out  i'  the  dark  and  cold  about 
other  folks'  business;  and,  though  Bessy  was  a  little  sur- 
prised a^d  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  his  tone,  she  sat  down  to 
her  supper  without  making  a  remonstrance.  It  had  long 
been  Nathan's  custom  to  look  out  the  last  thing  at  night,  to 
see  "  what  mak'  o'  weather  it  vrar  " ;  and  when,  towards 
half -past  eight,  he  got  his  stick  and  went  out — two  or  three 
steps  from  the  door,  which  opened  into  the  house-place 
whene  they  were  sittiiag — Hester  put  her  hand  on  her  niece's 
shoulder  and  said — 

*^  He's  gotten  a  touch  o'  rheumatics,  as  twinges  him  and 
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makes  him  speak  so  sharp.  I  didna  like  to  ask  thee  afore 
him,  but  how's  yon  poor  beast  ?  " 

"  Very  ailing,  belike.  John  Kirkby  wur  off  tar  th'  cow- 
dootor  when  I  cam  in.  I  reckon  they'll  have  to  stop  up 
wi't  a'  night." 

Since  their  sorrows,  her  uncle  had  taken  to  reading  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  aloud,  the  last  thing  at  night.  He 
could  not  read  fluently,  and  often  hesitated  long  over  a  word, 
which  he  miscalled  at  length ;  but  the  very  fact  of  opening 
the  book  seemed  to  soothe  those  old  bereaved  parents ;  for 
it  made  them  feel  quiet  and  safe  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
took*  them  out  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  iMB  world  into 
that  futurity  which,  however  cKin  aM  vague,  was  to  their 
faithful  hearts  as  a  sure  and  certain  rest.  This  little  quiet 
time — Nathan  sitting  with  his  horn  spectacles,  the  tallow 
candle  between  him  and  the  Bible  throwing  a  stmng  light 
on  his  reverent,  earnest  face ;  Hester  sitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire,  her  head  bowed  in  attentive  listening; 
now  and  then  shaking  it,  and  moaning  a  litide,  but  when  a 
promise  came,  or  any  good  tidings  of  gi^at  joy,  saying 
"Amen"  with  fervour;  Bessy  by  her  aunt,  perhaps  her 
mind  a  little  wandering  to  some  household  cares,  or  it  might 
be  0^  tiioughts  of  those  who  were  absent — this  little  quiet 
pause,  I  say,  was  grateful  and  soothing  to  this  household,  as 
a  lullaby  to  a  tked  child.  But  this  night,  Bessy,  sitting 
opposite  to  the  long,  low  window,  only  shaded  by  a  few 
geraniums  Idiat  grew  in  the  sill,  and  to  the  door  idongside 
that  window  through  whioh  her  undo  bad  passed  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before,  saw  the  wooden  latch  of  the  door 
gently  and  almost  noiselessly  Ufted  up,  as  if  some  one  were 
trying  it  from  1^  outside. 

She  was  startled,  and  watched  again,  intently ;  but  it  was 
perfectly  still  now.  She  thought  it  must  have  been  that  it 
had  not  fallen  into  its  proper  place,  when  her  uncle  had 
come  in  and  lobked  the  door.  It  was  just  enough  to  make 
her  uncomfortable,  no  more;  and  she  almost  persuaded 
herself  it  must  have  been  fancy.     Before  going  upstairs, 
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however,  she  went  to  the  window,  to  look  out  into  the  dark* 
nesa ;  but  all  was  still.  Nothing  to  be  seen ;  nothing  to  be 
heard.    So  the  three  went  qnietly  upstairs  to  bed. 

The  house  was  little  better  than  a  cottage.  The  front 
door  opened  on  a  house-place,  over  which  was  the  old 
couple's  bed-room.  To  the  left,  as  you  entered  this  pleasant 
house-place,  and  at  close  right  angles  with  the  entrance,  was 
a  door  that  led  into  the  small  psurlour,  which  was  Hester's 
and  Bessy's  pride,  although  not  half  as  comfortable  as  the 
house-place,  and  never  on  any  occasion  used  as  a  sitting-room. 
There  were  shells  and  bunches  of  honesty  in  the  fireplace ; 
the  best  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  company  set  of  gaudy- 
coloured  china,  and  a  bright  common  caipet  on  the  floor; 
but  all  failed  to  give  it  the  aspect  of  the  homely  comfort  and 
delicate  cleanliness  of  the  house- place.  Over  this  parlour 
was  the  bedroom  which  Benjamin  had  slept  in  when  a  boy, 
when  at  home.  It  was  kept,  still,  in  a  kind  of  readinera  for 
him.  The  bed  was  yet  there,  in  which  none  bad  slept  since 
he  had  last  done,  eight  or  nine  years  ago ;  and  every  now 
and  then  a  wiarming-pan  was  taken  quietly  and  silently  up 
by  his  old  mothjBr,  and  the  bed  thoroughly  aired.  But  this 
she  did  in  her  husband's  absence,  and  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  one ;  nor  did  Bessy  offier  to  help  her,  though  her  eyes 
often  filled  with  tears,  as  she  saw  her  aunt  still  going  through 
thB  hopeless  service.  But  the  room  had  become  a  receptacle 
forlbU  unused  things ;  and  there  was  always  a  corner  of  it 
appropriated  to  the  winter's  store  of  apples.  To  the  left  of 
the  house-place,  as  you  stood  facing  the  fire,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  window  and  outer  door,  were  two  other 
doors ;  the  one  on  the  right  led  into  a  kind  of  back  kitchen, 
and  had  a  lean-to  roof,  and  a  door  opening  on  to  the  farm- 
yard and  baok-piremises ;  the  left-hand  door  gave  on  the 
stairs,  underneath  which  was  a  closet,  in  which  various  house- 
hold treasures  were  kept;  and  beyond  that  was  the  dp*iry, 
over  which  Bessy  slept,  her  litUe  chamber  window  opening 
just  above  the  sloping  roof  of  the  back-kitchen.  There 
were  neither  blinds  nor  shutters  to  any  of  the  windows,  either 
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upstairs  or  down;  the  house  was  built  of  stone;  and  there 
was  heavy  framework  of  the  same  material  round  the  little 
casement  windows,  and  the  long,  low  window  of  the  bouse- 
plaoe  was  divided  by  what,  in  grander  dwellings,  would  be 
called  mullions. 

By  nine  o'clock  this  night  of  which  I  am  speaking,  all 
had  gone  upstairs  to  bed ;  it  was  even  later  than  usual,  for 
the  burning  of  candles  was  regarded  so  much  in  the  light  of 
an  extravagance,  that  the  household  kept  early  hours  even 
for  country-folk.  But,  somehow,  this  evening,  Bessy  could 
not  sleep ;  although  in  general  she  was  in  deep  slumber  five 
minutes  after  her  head  touched  the  pillow.  Her  thoughts 
ran  on  the  chances  for  John  Kirkby's  cow,  and  a  little  fear 
lest  the  disorder  might  be  epidemic  and  spread  to  their  own 
cattle.  Across  all  these  homely  cares  came  a  vivid,  uncom- 
fortable recollection  of  the  way  in  which  the  door-latch  went 
up  and  down,  without  any  sufficient  agency  to  account  for 
it.  She  felt  more  sure  now  than  she  had  done  downstairs, 
that  it  was  a  real  movement,  and  no  effect  of  her  imagina-^ 
tion.  She  wished  that  it  had  not  happened  just  when  her 
uncle  was  reading,  that  she  tnight  at  once  have  gone  quick 
to  the  door,  and  convinced  herself  of  the  cause.  As  it  was, 
her  thoughts  ran  uneasily  on  the  supernatural ;  and  thence 
to  Benjamin,  her  dear  cousin  and  playfellow,  her  early  lover. 
She  had  long  given  him  up  as  lost  for  ever  to  her,  if  not 
actually  dead ;  but  this  very  giving  him  up  for  ever  involved 
a  free,  full  forgiveness  of  all  his  wrongs  to  her.  She  thought 
tenderly  of  him,  as  of  one  who  might  have  been  led  astray 
in  his  later  years,  but  who  existed  rather  in  her  recollection 
as  the  innocent  child,  the  spirited  lad,  the  handsome,  dashing 
young  man.  If  John  Kirkby's  quiet  attentions  had  ever 
betrayed  his  wishes  to  Bessy — if  indeed  he  ever  had  any 
wishes  on  the  subject — ^her  first  feeling  would  have  been  to 
compare  his  weather-beaten,  middle-aged  face  and  figure 
with  the  face  and  figure  she  remembered  well,  but  never 
more  expected  to  see  in  this  life.  So  thinking,  she  became 
very  restless,  and  weary  of  bed,  and,  after  long  tossing  and 
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toming,  etiding  in  a  belief  that  she  should  neyer  get  to  sleep 
at  all  that  night,  she  went  off  Botindly  and  suddenly. 

As  suddenly  was  she  wide  awake,  sitting  up  in  bed,  listen- 
ing to  some  noise  that  must  have  awakened  her,  but  which 
was  not  repeated  for  some  time.  Surely  it  was  in  her  uncle's 
room — ^her  uncle  was  up;  but,  for  a  minute  or  two,  there 
was  no  further  sound.  Then  she  heard  him  open  his  door, 
and  go  downstahiE^,  with  hurried,  stumbling  steps.  She  now 
thought  that  her  aunt  must  be  ill,  and  hastily  sprang  out  of 
bed,  and  was  putting  on  her  petticoat  with  hurried,  trembling 
hands,  and  had  just  opened  her  chamber  door,  when  she 
heard  the  front  door  undone,  and  a  ^ufi9e,  as  of  the  feet  of 
seyeral  people,  and  many  XUd6»~  passionate  words,  spoken 
hoarsely  below  the  breath.  Quick  as  thought  she  understood 
it  all — the  house  was  lonely — ^her  uncle  had  the  reputation 
of  being  well-to-do — they  had  pretended  to  be  belated,  and 
had  asked  their  way  or  something.  What  a  blessing  that 
John  Kirkby's  cow  was  sick,  for  there  were  several  men 
watching  with  him  I  She  went  back,  opened  her  window, 
squeezed  herself  out,  slid  down  the  lean-to  roof,  and  ran 
barefoot  and  breathless  to  the  shippon^ — 

"  John,  John,  for  the  love  of  God,  come  quick ;  there's 
robbers  in  the  house,  and  uncle  and  aunt  '11  be  murdered !  " 
she  whispered,  in  terrified  accents,  through  the  closed  and 
barred  shippon  door.  In  a  moment  it  was  undone,  and 
John  and  the  cow-doctw  stood  there,  ready  to  act,  if  they 
but  understood  her  rightly.  Again  she  repeated  her  words, 
with  broken,  half -unintelligible  explanations  of  what  she  as 
yet  did  not  rightly  understand. 

"  Front  door  is  open,  say'st  thou  ?  '*  said  John,  arming 
himself  with  a  pitchfork,  while  the  cow-doctor  took  some 
other  implement.  "  Then  I  reckon  we'd  best  make  for  that 
way  o'  getting  into  th*  house,  and  catch  'em  all  in  a  trap," 

"  Eun !  run  I "  was  all  Bessy  could  say,  taking  hold  of 
John  Kirkby's  arm,  and  pulling  him  along  with  her.  Swiftly 
did  the  three  run  to  the  house  tound  the  comer,  and  in  at 
the  open  front-door.     The  men  carried  the  honi  lantern 
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they  had  been  using  in  the  shippon ;  and,  by  the  sadden 
oblong  light  that  it  threw,  Bessy  saw  the  prindpal  object 
of  her  anxiety,  her  unole,  lying  stunned  and  hel^dess  on 
the  kitohen-floor.  Her  first  thought  was  for  him;  for  she 
had  no  idea  that  her  aunt  was  in  any  immediate  danger, 
although  she  heard  the  noise  of  feet,  and  fierce,  subdued 
voices  upstairs. 

?'Make  th'  door  behind  us,  lass.  We'll  not  let  'em 
escape  1 "  said  brave  John.  Eorkby^  dauntless  in  a  good  cause, 
though  heTmew  not  how  many  there  might  be  above.  The 
coiw-doctor  fastened  and  locked  the  docar,  sa3ring,  "  There  I  " 
in  a  defiant  tone,  as  he  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  It  was  to 
be  a  struggle  for  life  or  death,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  effectual 
capture  or  desperate  escape.  Bessy  kneeled  down  by  her 
uncle,  who  did  not  speak  nor  give  any  sign  of  consciousness. 
Bessy  raised  his  head  by  drawing  a  pillow  off  the  settle,  and 
putting  it  under  him ;  she  longed  to  go  for  water  into  the 
back  kitchen,  but  the  sound  of  a  violent  struggle,  and  of 
heavy  blows,  and  of  low,  hard  curses  spoken  through  closed 
teeth,  and  muttered  passion,  as  though  breath  were  too  much 
needed  for  action  to  be  wasted  in  speech,  kept  her  still  and 
quiet  by  her  uncle's  side  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  darkness 
might  almost  be  felt,  so  thick  and  deep  was  it.  Once — ^in  a 
pause  of  her  own  heart's  beating — a  sudden  terror  came  over 
her ;  she  perceived,  in  that  strange  way  in  which  the  presence 
of  a  living  creature  forces  itself  on  our  consciousness  in  the 
darkest  room,  thgit  jaome  one  was  near  her,  keeping  as  still 
as^she.  It  was  not  the  poor  old  man's  breathing  that  she 
heard,  nor  the  radiation  of  his  presence  that  she  felt ;  some 
one  else  was  in  the  kitchen ;  another  robber,  perhaps,  left  to 
guard  the  old  man,  with  murderous  intent  if  his  consciousness 
returned.  Now  Bessy  was  fully  aware  that  self-preservation 
woul4  keep  her  terrible  companion  quiet,  as  there  was  no 
motive  for  his  betraying  himself  stronger  than  the  desire  of 
escape ;  any  effort  for  which  he,  the  unseen  witness,  must 
know  would  be  rendered  abortive  by  the  fact  of  the  door 
being  locked. 
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Tet,  witili  the  knowledge  that  he  was  there,  doBe  to  her 
still,  silent  as  the  grave — ^wit^i  ..fearful,  it  might  be  deadly, 
uniQoken  thoughts  in  his  heart — ^possibly  even  with  keener 
and  stronger  sight  than  hers,  as  longer  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  able  to  discern  her  figure  and  posture,  and  glaring 
at  her  Mke  some  wild  beast — Bessy  could  not  fail  to  shrink 
from  the  vision  that  her  fancy  presented!  And  still  the 
struggle  went  on  upstairs;  feet  slipping,  blows  soimding, 
and  tiie  wrench  of  intentioned  aims,  the  strong  gasps  for 
breath,  as  the  wrestlers  pansed  for  an  instant  In  one  of 
these  pauses,  Bessy  felt  conscious  of  a  creeping  movement 
dose  to  her,  which  ceased  when  the  noise  of  the  strife  above 
died  away,  and  was  resumed  when  it  again  began.  £he  was 
aware  of  it  by  some  subtle  vibration  of  the  air,  rather  than 
by  touch  or  sound.  She  was  sure  that  he  who  had  been 
close  to  her  one  minute  as  she  knelt,  was,  the  next,  passing 
stealthily  towards  the  inner  door  which  led  to  the  staircase. 
She  thought  he  was  going  to  join  and  strengthen  his 
aceompUces,  and,  with  a  great  cry,  she  sprang  after  him; 
but  just  as  she  came  to  the  doorway,  through  which  some 
dim  portion  of  light  from  the  upper  chambers  came,  she  saw 
one  man  thrown  downstairs,  with  such  violence  that  he  fell 
almost  at  her  very  feet,  while  the  dark,  creeping  figure  glided 
suddenly  away  to  the  left,  and  as  suddenly  entered  the  closet 
beneath  the  stairs.  Bessy  had  no  time  to  wonder  as  to  his 
purpose  in  so  doing,  whether  he  had  at  first  designed  to  aid 
his  accomplices  in  their  desperate  fight  or  not.  He  was  an 
enemy,  a  robber,  that  was  all  she  knew,  and  she  sprang  to 
th^oor^pf  the . plQaet»..and  .in  jl  trioe .  had  iooked.  it  .4m  the 
outside.  And  then  she  stood  frightened,  panting  in  that  dark 
comer,  sick  with  terror  lest  the  man  who  lay  before  her  was 
either  John  Eirkby  or  the  cow-doctor.  If  it  were  either  of 
those  friendly  two,  what  would  become  of  the  other — of  her 
uncle,  her  aunt,  herself  ?  But,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  this 
wonder  was  ended;  her  two  defenders  came  slowly  and 
heavily  down  the  stairs,  dragging  with  them  a  man,  fierce, 
sullen,  gfiflpn-jring — /iiQa.Kiftf|  with  terrible  blows,  which  had 
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nmde  his^laoaj^e^blood^;  swollen  mass.  As  for  that,  neither 
John  nor  the  oow-doctor  was  "much  more  presentable.  One 
of  them  bore  the  lantern  in  his  teeth  ;  for  all  their  strength 
was  taJsen  up  by  the  weight  of  the  fellow  they  were  bearing. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Bessy,  from  her  comer ;  "  there's  a 
chap  just  beneath  your  feet.  I  dunno  know  if  he's  dead  or 
alive ;  and  uncle  lies  on  the  floor  just  beyond." 

They  stood  still  on  the  stairs  for  a  moment.  Just  then 
the  robber  they  had  thrown  downstairs  stirred  and  moaned. 

"  Bessy,"  said  John, "  run  off  to  th*  stable  and  fetch  ropes 
and  gearing  for  to  bind  'em ;  and  we'll  rid  the  house  on  'em, 
and  thou  can'st  go  see  after  th'  oud  folks,  who  need  it 
sadly." 

Bessy  was  back  in  a  very  few  minutes.  When  she 
came  in,  there  was  more  light  in  the  house-place,  for  some 
one  had  stirred  up  the  raked  fire. 

**  That  felly  makes  as  though  his  leg  were  broken,"  said 
John,  nodding  towards  the  man  still  lying  on  the  ground. 
Bessy  felt  almost,  sorry  for  him  as  they  handled  him — ^not 
over-gently — ^and  bound  him,  only  half-conscious,  as  hardly 
and  tightly  as  they  had  done  his  fierce,  surly  companion. 
She  even  felt  so  sorry  for  his  evident  agony,  as  they  turned 
him  over  and  over,  that  she  ran  to  get  him  a  cup  of  water 
to  moisten  his  lips. 

"I'm  loth  to  leave  yo*  with  him  alone,^  said  John, 
**  though  I'm  thinking  his  leg  is  broken  for  sartin,  and  he 
can't  stir,  even  if  he  comes  to  hissel,  to  do  yo*  any  harm. 
But  we'll  just  take  off  this  chap,  and  mak  sure  of  him,  and 
then  one  on  us  *11  come  back  to  yo*,  and  we  can,  may  be, 
find  a  gate  or  so  for  yo'  to  get  shut  on  him  out  o*  th*  house. 
This  felly's  made  safe  enough,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  he, 
looking  at  the  burglar,  who  stood,  bloody  and  black,  with  fell- 
hatred  on  his  sullen  face.  His  eye  caught  Bessy's,  as  hers 
fell  on  him  with  dread  so  evident  that  it  made  him  smile ; 
and  the  look  and  the  smile  prevented  the  words  from  being 
spoken  wBich  were  on  Bessy's  lips. 

She  dared  not  tell,  before  him,  that  an  able-bodied 
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acoomplioe  stall  lemained  in  the  house ;  lest,  somehow,  the 
door  which  kept  him  a  prisoner  should  be  broken  open  and 
the  fight  renewed.  So  she  only  said  to  John,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  house — 

"  Thou'll  not  be  long  away,  for  I'm  afeared  of  being  left 
wi*  tiiis  man." 

"  He'll  noan  do  thee  harm,"  said  John. 

"  No  1  but  I'm  feared  lest  he  should  die.  And  there's 
uncle  and  aunt.    Gome  back  soon,  John  I  " 

"Ay,  ay!"  said  he,  half-pleased;  **I'll  be  back,  never 
fear  me." 

So  Bessy  shut  the  door  after  them,  but  did  not  lock  it, 
for  fear  of  mischances  in  the  house,  and  went  once  more  to 
her  uncle,  whose  breathing,  by  this  time,  was  easier  than 
when  she  had  first  returned  into  the  house-place  with  John 
and  the  doctor.  By  the  light  of  the  fire,  too,  she  could  now 
see  that  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  was 
probably  the  occasion  of  his  stupor.  Bound  this  wound, 
which  was  bleeding  pretty  freely,  Bessy  put  cloths  dipped 
in  cold  water ;  and  then,  leaving  him  for  a  time,  she  lighted 
a  candle,  and  was  about  to  go  upstairs  to  her  aunt,  when, 
just  as  she  was  passing  the  bound  and  disabled  robber,  she 
heard  her  name  softly,  urgently  called — 

"  Bessy,  Bessy ! "  At  first  the  voice  sounded  so  close 
that  she  thought  it  must  be  the  unconscious  wretch  at  her 
feet.    But,  once  again,  that  voice  thrilled  through  her — 

"  Bessy,  Bessy  I  for  God's  sake,  let  me  out  1 " 

She  went  to  the  stair-closet  door,  and  tried  to  speak, 
but  could  not,  her  heart  beat  so  terribly.  Again,  close  to 
her  ear — 

"Bessy,  Bessy!  they'll  be  back  directly;  let  me  out, 
I  say  1  For  God's  sake,  let  me  out  1 "  And  he  began  to 
kick  violently  against  the  panels. 

"  Hush  1  hush  I  "  she  said,  sick  with  a  terrible  dread,  yet 
with  a  will  strongly  resisting  her  conviction.     "  Who  are 
you  ?  "     But  she  knew — knew  quite  well. 
.   "  Benjamm.**    Anroath.     "  Let  me  out,  I  say,  and  I'll  be 
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oflf,  and  out  of  England  by  to-morrow  night,  never  to  oome 
back,  and  you'll  have  all  my  father's  money." 

"D'ye  think  I  care  for  that?"  said  Bessy  vehemently, 
feeling  with  trembling  Bands  for  the  lock;  "I  wish  there 
was  noan  such  a  thing  as  money  i*  the  world,  afore  yo'd 
come  to  this.  There,  yo're  free,  and  I  charge  yo'  never  to 
let  me  see  your  face  again.  I'd  ne'er  ha'  let  yo*  loose  but 
for  fear  o'.  breaking  their  hearts,  if  yo'  hanna  killed  him 
already."  But,  before  she  had  ended  her  speech,  he  was 
gone — off  into  the  black  darkness,  leaving  the  door  open 
wide.  With  a  new  terror  in  her  mind,  Bessy  shut  it  afresh 
— shut  it  and  bolted  it  this  time.  Then  she  sat  down  on 
the  first  chair,  and  relieved  her  soul  by  giving  a  great  and 
exceeding  bitter  cry.  But  she  knew  it  was  no  time  for 
giving  way ;  and,  hfting  herself  up  with  as  much  eflfort  TO  if 
each  of  her  limbs  was  a  heavy  weight,  she  went  into  the 
back  kitchen,  and  took  a  drink  of  cold  water.  To  her 
surprise,  she  heard  her  uncle's  voice  saying  feebly — 

'*  Carry  me  up,  and  lay  me  by  her." 

But  Bessy  could  not  carry  him;  she  could  only  help 
his  faint  exertions  to  walk  upstairs ;  and,  by  the  time  he  was 
there,  sitting  panting  on  the  first  chair  she  could  find,  John 
Kirkby  and  Atkinson  returned.  John  came  up  now  to  her 
aid.  Her  aunt  lay  across  the  bed  in  a  fainting-fit,  and  her 
uncle  sat  in  so  utterly  broken-down  a  state  that  Bessy 
feared  immediate  death  for  both.  But  John  cheered  her  up, 
and  lifted  the  old  man  into  his  bed  again ;  and,  while  Bessy 
tried  to  compose  poor  Hester's  limbs  into  a  position  of  rest, 
John  went  down  to  hunt  about  for  the  little  store  of  gin  which 
was  always  kept  in  a  comer  cupboard  against  emergencies. 

'*  They've  had  a  sore  fright,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head, 
as  he  poured  a  little  gin  and  hot  water  into  their  mouths 
with  a  tea-spoon,  while  Bessy  chafed  their  cold  feet ;  "  and 
it  and  the  cold  have  been  welly  too  much  for  'em,  poor 
old  folk!" 

He^looked  tenderly  at  them,  and  Bessy J>lessed  him  in 
her  heart  for  that  look. 
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**  I  maim  be  off.  I  sent  Atkinson  up  to  th'  farm  for  to 
bring  down  Bob,  and  Jack  oame  wi'  him  back  to  th'  shippon, 
for  to  look  after  t'other  man.  He  began  blaokgoarding  us 
all  round,  so  Bob  and  Jack  were  gagging  him  wi'  bridles 
when  I  left." 

"  Ne'er  give  heed  to  what  he  says,"  cried  poor  Bessy,  a 
new  panic  besetting  her.  "  Folks  o'  his  sort  are  allays  for 
dragging  other  folk  into  their  mischief.  I'm  right  glad  he 
were  well  gagged." 

"  Well !  but  what  I  were  sa3dng  were  this  :  Atkinson  and 
me  will  take  t'other  chap,  who  seems  quiet  enough,  to  th' 
shippon,  and  it'll  be  one  piece  o'  work  for  to  mind  them  and 
the  cow;  and  I'll  saddle  t'  old  bay  mare  and  ride  for  constables 
and  doctor  fra'  Highminster.  I'll  bring  Dr.  Preston  up  to 
see  Nathan  and  Hester  first ;  and  then,  I  reckon,  th'  broken- 
legged  chap  down  below  must  have  his  turn,  for  all  as  he's 
met  wi'  his  misfortunes  in  a  wrong  line  o'  life." 

"Ayl"  said  Bessy.  "We  maun  ha'  the  doctor  sure 
enough,  for  look  at  them  how  they  he — ^like  two  stone 
statues  on  a  church  monument,  so  sad  and  solemn !  " 

**  There's  a  look  o'  sense  come  back  into  their  faces 
though,  sin'  they  supped  that  gin-and- water.  I'd  keep  on 
a-bathing  his  head  and  giving  them  a  sup  on't  fra'  time  to 
time,  if  I  was  you,  Bessy." 

Bessy  followed  him  downstairs,  and  lighted  the  men  out 
of  the  house.  She  dared  not  light  them  carrying  their 
burden  even,  until  they  passed  roimd  the  comer  of  the 
house ;  so  strong  was  her  fearful  conviction  that  Benjamin 
was  lurking  near,  seeking  again  to  enter.  She  rushed  back 
inio  tfar  kitchen, 'bdlted  and  barred  the  door,  and  pushed  the 
end  of  the  dresser  against  it,  shutting  her  eyes  as  she  passed 
the  uncurtained  window,  for  fear  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  a 
white  face  pressed  against  the  glass,  and  gazing  at  her. 
The  poor  old  couple  lay  quiet  and  speechless,  although 
Hester's  position  had  slightly  altered :  she  had  turned  a  little 
on  her  side  towards  her  husband,  and  had  laid  one  shrivelled 
arm  around  his  neck.  But  he  was  just  as  Bessy  had 
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left  him,  with  the  wet  cloths  around  his  head,  his  eyes 
not  wanting  in  a  certain  intelligence,  but  solemn,  and 
unconscious  to  all  that  was  passing  around  as  the  eyes  of 
death. 

His  wife  spoke  a  little  from  time  to  time — said  a  word  of 
thanks,  perhaps,  or  so ;  but  he,  never.  All  the  rest  of  that 
terrible  night,  Bessy  tended  the  poor  old  couple  with  constant 
care,  her  own  hearij  so  stunned  and  bruised  in  its  feelings 
that  she -went  about  her  pious  duties  almost  like  one  in  a 
drefiM.  The  November'moming  was  long  in  coming;  nor 
dicf"She  perceive  any  change,  either  for  the  worse  or  the 
better,  before  the  doctor  came,  about  eight  o'clock.  John 
Kirkby  brought  him ;  and  was  full  of  the  capture  of  the  two 
burglars. 

As  far  as  Bessy  could  make  out,  the  participation  of  that 
unnatural  Third  was  unknown.  It  was  a  relief,  almost 
sickening  in  the  revulsion  it  gave  her  from  her  terrible  fear, 
which  now  she  felt  had  haunted  and  held  possession  of  her 
all  night  long,  and  had,  in  fact;  paralysed  her  from  thinking. 
Now  she  felt  and  thought  with  acute  and  feverish  vividness, 
owing,  no  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  sleepless  night  she  had 
passed.  She  felt  almost  sure  that  her  uncle  (possibly  her 
aunt,  too)  had  recognised  Benjamin ;  but  there  was  a  faint 
chance  that  they  had  not  done  so,  and  wild  horses  should 
never  tear  the  secret  from  her,  nor  should  any  inadvertent 
word  betray  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  third  person 
concerned.  As  to  Nathan,  he  had  never  uttered  a  word.  _It 
was  her  aunt's  silence  that  made  Bessy  fear  lest  Hester 
knew,  somehow,  that  her  son  was  concerned. 

The  doctor  examined  them  both  closely ;  looked  hard  at 
the  wound  on  Nathan's  head ;  asked  questions  which  Hester 
answered  shortly  and  unwillingly,  and  Nathan  not  at  all — 
shutting  his  eyes,  as  if  even  the  sight  of  a  stranger  was  pain 
to  him.  Bessy  rephed,  in  their  stead,  to  all  that  she  could 
answer  respecting  their  state,  and  followed  the  doctor  down- 
stairs with  a  beating  heart.  When  they  came  into  the  house- 
place,  they  found  John  had  opened  the  outer  door  to  let  in 
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some  fresh  air,  had  brushed  the  hearth  and  made  up  the  fire, 
and  put  the  chairs  and  table  in  their  right  plckces.  He 
reddened  a  little,  as  Bessy's  eye  fell  upon  his  swollen  and 
battered  face,  but  tried  to  smile  it  off  in  a  dry  kind  of 
way — 

"  Yo'  see,  I'm  an  ould  bachelor,  and  I  just  thought  as  I'd 
redd  up  things  a  bit.    How  dun  yo'  find  'em,  doctor  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  poor  old  couple  have  had  a  terrible  shock.  I 
shall  send  them  some  soothing  medicine  to"  bring  down  the 
pulse,  and  a  lotion  for  the  old  man's  head.  It  is  very  well 
it  bled  so  much;  there  might  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
inflammation."  And  so  he  went  on,  giving  directions  to  Bessy 
for  keeping  them  quietly  in  bed  through  the  day.  From 
these  directions  she  gathered  that  they  were  not,  as  she  had 
feared  all  night  long,  near  to  death.  The  doctor  expected 
them  to  recover,  though  they  would  require  care.  She 
almost  wished  it  had  been  otherwise,  and  that  they,  and  she 
too,  might  have  just  lain  down  to  their  rest  in  the  churchyard 
— so  cruel  did  life  seem,^  her ;  so  dreadful  the  recollection  of 
that  ^doed  voifid  -ot  the-hiddan  robber  smitiog  her  with 

reoQ^^^o^' 

All  this  time,  John  was  getting  things  ready  for  breakfast, 
with  something  of  the-bandiness  of  a  woman.  Bessy  half- 
resented  his  officiousness  in  pressing  Dr.  Preston  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea,  she  did  so  want  him  to  be  gone  and  leave  her 
alQffite  with  her  thoughts.  She  did  not  know  that  all  was 
doQg  f or  Ipve  of  her;  that  the  hard-featured,  short-spoken 
John  was  thinking  all  the  time  how  ill  and  miserable  she 
looked,  and  trying  with  tender  artifices  to  make  it  incumbent 
upon  her  sense  of  hospitality  to  share  Dr.  Preston's  meal. 

"  I've  seen  as  the  cows  is  milked,"  said  he,  "  youm  and 
all;  and  Atkinson's  brought  ours  round  fine.  Whatten  a 
marcy  it  were  as  she  were  sick  this  very  night  1  Yon  two 
chaps  'ud  ha'  made  short  work  on't,  if  yo'  hadna  fetched  us 
in ;  and,  as  it  were,  we  had  a  sore  tussle.  One  on  'em  '11  bear 
the  marks  on't  to  his  dying  day,  wunnot  he,  doctor?  " 

"  He'll  barely  have  his  leg  well  enough  to  stand  his  trial 
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at  York  Assizes;  they're  coming  off  in  a  fortnight  from 
now/* 

"Ay,  and  that  reminds  me,  Bessy,  yo'll  have  to  go 
witness  before  Justice  Boyds.  Constables  bade  me  tell  yo' 
and  gie  yo*  this  summons.  Dunnot  be  feared :  it  will  not 
be  a  long  job,  though  I'm  not  saying  as  it'll  be  a  pleasant 
one.  Yo'll  have  to  answer  questions  as  to  how,  and  all  about 
it ;  and  Jane "  (his  sister)  "  will  come  and  stop  wi'  th'  oud 
folks ;  and  I'll  drive  yo'  in  the  shandry." 

No  one  knew  why  Bessy's  colour  blenched,  and  her  eye 
clouded.  No  one  knew  how  she  apprehended  lest  she  should 
have  to  say  that  Benjamin  had  been  of  the  gang ;  if,  indeed, 
in  some  way,  the  law  had  not  followed  on  his  heels  quick 
enough  to  catch  him. 

But  that  trial  was  spared  her ;  she  was  warned  by  John 
to  answer  questions,  and  say  no  more  than  was  necessary, 
for  fear  of  making  her  story  less  clear;  and,  as  she  was 
known,  by  character  at  least,  to  Justice  Eoyds  and  his  clerk, 
they  made  the  examination  as  Uttle  formidable  as  possible. 

When  all  was  over,  and  John  was  driving  her  back  again, 
he  expressed  his  rejoicing  that  there  would  be  evidence 
enough  to  convict  the  men,  without  summoning  Nathan  and 
Hester  to  identify  them.  Bessy  was  so  tired  that  she  hardly 
understood  what  an  escape  it  was;  how  far  greater  than 
even  her  companion  understood. 

Jane  Eirkby  stayed  with  her  for  a  week  or  more,  and 
was  an  unspeakable  comfort.  OtI|Lerwise  she.  ^metimes 
thought  she  should  have  gone  mad,  with  the  face  of  her 
uncle  always  reminding  her,  in  its  stony  expression  of 
agony,  of  that  fearful  night.  Her  aunt  was  softer  in  her 
sorrow,  as  became  one  of  her  faithful  and  pious  nature ;  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  how  her  heart  bled  inwardly.  She  re- 
covered her  strength  sooner  than  her  husband ;  but,  as  she 
recovered,  the  doctor  perceived  the  rapid  approach  of  total 
blindness.  Every  day,  nay,,  every  hour  of  the  day,  that 
Bessy  dared,  without  fear  of  exciting  their  suspicions  of  her 
knowledge,  she  told  them,  as  she  had  anxiously  told  them  at 
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first,  that  only  two  men,  and  those  perfect  strangers,  had 
been  disooTered  as  being  oonoemed  in  the  burglary.  Her 
nnole  would  never  have  asked  a  question  about  it,  even  if 
she  had  withheld  all  information  respecting  the  affair;  but 
she  noticed  the  quick,  watching,  waiting  glance  of  his  eye, 
whenever  she  returned  from  any  person  or  place  where  she 
might  have  been  supposed  to  gain  intelligence  if  Benjamin 
were  suspected  or  caught :  and  she  hastened  to  relieve  the 
old  man's  anxiety,  by  always  telling  all  that  she  had  heard ; 
thankful  that,  as  the  days  passed  on,  the  danger  she  sick- 
ened to  think  of  grew  less  and  less. 

Day  by  day,  Bessie  had  ground  for  thinking  that  her 
aunt  knew  more  than  she  had  apprehended  at  first.  There 
was  something  so  very  humble  and  touching  in  Hester's 
blind  way  of  feeling  about  for  her  husband— stem,  woe- 
begone Nathan — ^and  mutely  striving  to  console  him  in  the 
deep  agony  of  which  Bessy  leamt,  from  this  loving,  piteous 
manner,  ttiat  her  aunt  was  conscious.  Her  aunt's  face 
looked  blankly  up  into  his,  tears  slowly  running  down  from 
her  sightless  eyes ;  while  from  time  to  time,  when  she  thought 
herself  unheard  by  any  save  him,  she  would  repeat  such 
texts  as  she  had  heard  at  church  in  happier  days,  and  which 
she  thought,  in  her  true,  simple  piety,  might  tend  to  console 
him.    Yet,  day  by  day,  her  aunt  grew  more  and  more  sad. 

Three  or  four  days  before  assize-time,  two  summonses  to 
attend  the  trial  at  York  were  sent  to  the  old  people.  Neither 
Bessy,  nor  John,  nor  Jane,  could  understand  this :  for  their 
own  notices  had  come  long  before,  and  they  had  been  told 
that  their  evidence  would  be  enough  to  convict. 

But,  alas!  the  fact  was,  that  the  lawyer  employed  to 
defend  the  prisoners  had  heard  from  them  that  there  was  a 
third  person  engaged,  and  had  heard  who  that  third  person 
was;  and  it  was  this  advocate's  business  to  diminish,  if 
possible,  the  guilt  of  his  clients,  by  proving  that  they  were 
but  tools  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had,  from  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  premises  and  the  daily  customs  of  the 
inhabitants,  been  the  originator  and  planner  of  the  whole 
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affair.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  evidence  of 
the  parents,  who,  as  the  prisoners  had  said,  must  have 
recognised  the  voice  of  the  young  man,  their  son.  For  no 
one  knew  that  Bessy,  too,  could  have  borne  witness  to  his 
having  been  present ;  and,  as  it  was  supposed  that  Benjamin 
had  escaped  out  of  England,  there  was  no  exact  betrayal  of 
him  on  the  part  of  his  accomplices. 

Wondering,  bewildered,  and  weary,  the  old  couple 
reached  York,  in  company  vnth  John  and  Bessy,  on  the  eve 
of  the  day  of  trial.  Nathan  was  still  so  self-contained  that 
Bessy  could  never  guess  what  had  been  passing  in  his  mind. 
He  Mras  almost  passive  under  his  old  vdfe's  trembling 
caresses ;  he  seemed  hardly  conscious  of  them,  so  rigid  was 
his  demeanour. 

'She,  Bessy  feared  at  times,  was  becoming  childish ;  for 
she  had  evidently  so  great  and  anxious  a  love  for  her 
husband,  that  her  memory  seemed  going  in  her  endeavours 
to  melt  the  stoniness  of  his  aspect  and  manners;  she 
appeared  occasionally  to  have  .f(»rgotten  why  he  was  so 
changed,  in  her  piteous  little  attempts  to  bring  him  back  to 
his  former  self. 

**  They'll,  for  sure,  never  torture  them,  when  they  see 
what  old  folks  they  are  I "  cried  Bessy,  on  the  morning  of 
the  trial,  a  dim  fear  looming  over  her  mind.  "  They'll  never 
be  so  cruel,  for  sure  ?  " 

But  "  for  sure  "  it  was  so.  The  barrister  looked  up  at 
the  judge,  almost  apologetically,  as  he  saw  how  ho£u*y- 
headed  and  woeful  an  old  man  was  put  into  the  witness-box, 
when  the  defence  came  on,  and  Nathan  Huntroyd  was  called 
on  for  his  evidence. 

''It  is  necessary,  on  behalf  of  my  clients,  my  lord,  that 
I  should  pursue  a  course  which,  for  all  other  reasons,  I 
deplore." 

"Go  on  1 "  said  the  judge.  "  What  is  right  and  legal 
must  be  done."  But,  an  old  man  himself,  he  covered  his 
quivering  mout^  with  his  hand  as  Nathan,  with  grey,  un- 
moved face,  and  solemh,  hollow  eyes,  placing  his  two  hands 
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on  6a4sh  side  of  the  witnefls^boz,  prepared  to  give  his  answers 
to  questions,  the  nature  of  which  he  was  be^ning  to  fore- 
see, but  would  not  shrink  from  replying  to  truthfully ;  ^*  the 
yery  stones  "  (as  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  kind  of  dulled 
sense  of  the  Eternal  Justice)  "  rise  up  against  such  a  sinner." 

**  Your  name  is  Nathan  Huntroyd,  I  believe  7  " 

"  It  is." 

"  You  live  at  Nab-Bnd  Farm  ?  " 

"I  do." 

**  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  November  the  twelfth  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  were  awakened  that  night  by  some  noise,  I  believe. 
What  was  it?" 

The  old  man's  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  his  questioner 
with  the  look  of  a  creature  brought  to  bay.  That  look  the 
badrister  never  forgets^  .  It  will  haunt  &im  till  his  dying  day. 

"  It  was  a  throwing-up  of  stones  against  our  window." 

"  Did  you  hear  it  at  first  ?  " 

"No." 

"  What  awakened  you,  then  ?  " 

"  She  did." 

"And  then  you  both  heard  the  stones.  Did  you  hear 
nothing  else  ?  " 

A  long  pause.    Then  a  low,  clear  "  Yes." 

"What?" 

"  Our  Benjamin  asking  us  for  to  let  him  in.  She  said  as 
it  were  him,  leastways." 

"  And  you  thought  it  was  him,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  told  her  "  (this  time  in  a  louder  voice)  "  for  to  get  to 
sleep,  and  not  be  thinking  that  every  drunken  ehsap  as  passed 
by  were  our  Benjamin,  for  that  he  were  dead  and  gone." 

"  And  she  ?  " 

"  She  said  as  though  she'd  heerd  our  Ba^jamin,  aford  she 
were  welly  awake,  axing  for  to  be  let  in.  But  I  bade  her 
ne'er  heed  her  dreams,  but  turn  on  her  other  side  and  get  to 
sleep  again." 

"  And  did  she  ?  " 
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A  long  pause — judge,  jury,  bar,  audience,  all  held  theW 
breath.    At  length  Nathan  said — 

"  What  did  you  do  then  7  (My  lord,  I  am  compelled  to 
ask  these  painful  questions.)  " 

"  I  saw  she  wadna  be  quiet :  she  had  allays  thought  he 
would  come  back  to  us,  like  the  Prodigal  i'  th*  Gospels." 
(His  voice  choked  a  little  ;*15ut  he  tried  to  make  it  steady, 
succeeded,  and  went  on.)  "  She  said,  if  I  wadna  get  up,  she 
would ;  and  just  then  I  heerd  a  voice.  I'm  not  quite  mysel, 
gentlemen — I've  been  ill  and  i*  bed,  an'  it  makes  me 
trembling-like.  Some  one  said,  *  Father,  mother,  I'm  here, 
starving  i*  the  cold — ^wunnot  yo'  get  up  and  let  me  in  ?  * " 

"  And  that  voice  was ?  " 

"It  were  like  our  Benjamin's.  I  see  whatten  yo're 
driving  at,  sir,  and  I'll  tell  yo'  truth,  though  it  kills  me  to 
speak  it.  I  dunnot  say  it  were  our  Benjamin  as  spoke, 
mind  yo' — I  only  say  it  were  like  " - 

"  That's  all  I  want,  my  good  fellow.  And  on  the  strength 
of  that  entreaty,  spoken  in  your  son's  voice,  you  went  down 
and  opened  the  door  to  these  two  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and 
to  a  third  man  ?  " 

Nathan  nodded  assent,  and  even  that  counsel  was  too 
-  merciful  to  force  him  to  put  more  into  words. 

"  Call  Hester  Huntroyd." 

An  old  woman,  with  a  face  of  which  the  eyes  were 
evidently  blind,  with  a  sweet,  gentle,  careworn  face,  came 
into  the  witness-box,  and  meekly  curtseyed  to  the  presence 
of  those  whom  she  had  been  taught  to  respect — a  presence 
^he  could  uot  see. 

There  was  something  in  her  humble,  blind  aspect,  as  she 
stood  Wibiting  to  have  something  done  to  her — ^what  her  poor 
troubled  mind  hardly  knew — that  touched  all  who  saw  her, 
inexpressibly.  Again  the  counsel  apologised,  but  the  judge 
could  not  reply  in  words ;  his  face  was  quivering  all  over, 
and  the  jury  looked  uneasily  at  the  prisoner's  counsel.  That 
gentleman  saw  that  he  might  go  too  far,  and  send  their 
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sympathies  ofif  on  the  other  side ;  but  one  or  two  questions 
he  must  ask.  So,  hastily  recapitulating  much  that  he  bad, 
learned  from  Nathan,  he  said,  "  You  belieyed  it  was  your 
son's  voice  asking  to  be  let  in  ?  " 

"Ay!  Our  Benjamin  came  home»  I'm  sure;  choose 
where  he  is  gone." 

She  turned  her  head  about,  as  if  listening  for  the  voice  of 
her  child,  in  the  hushed  silence  of  the  court. 

''  Yes ;  he  came  home  that  night — and  your  husband 
went  down  to  let  him  in  ?  " 

"Weill  I  believe  he  did.  There  was  a  great  noise  of 
folk  downstair." 

"And  you  heard  your  son  Benjamm's  voice  among  the 
others  ?  " 

"Is  it. to  do  him  harm,  sir?"  asked  she,  her  face 
growing  more  intelligent  and  intent  on  the  business  in 
hand. 

"  That  is  not  my  object  in  questioning  you.  I  believe  he 
has  left  England ;  so  nothing  you  can  say  will  do  him  any 
harm.     You  heard  your  son's  voice,  I  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.     For  sure  I  did." 

"  And  some  men  came  upstairs  into  your  room  ?  What 
did  they  say  ?  " 

"  They  axed  where  Nathan  kept  his  stocking." 

"  And  you— did  you  tell  them  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  for  I  knew  Nathan  would  not  like  me  to." 

"  What  did  you  do  then  ?  " 

A  shade  of  reluctance  came  over  her  face,  as  if  she  began 
to  perceive  causes  and  consequences. 

"  I  just  screamed  on  Bessy — that's  my  niece,  sir." 

"  And  you  heard  some  one  shout  out  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  ?  " 

She  looked  piteously  at  him,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  vnsh  to  call  your  particular 
attention  to  this  fact  r  she  acknowledges  she  heard  some  one 
shout — ^some  third  person,  you  observe — shout  out  to  the 
two  above.    What  did  he  say  ?     That  is  the  last  question  I 
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shall  trouble  you  with.  What  did  the  third  person,  left 
behind,  downstairs,  say  ?  " 

Her  face  worked — ^her  mouth  opened  two  or  three  times 
as  if  to  speak — ^she  stretched  out  her  arms  imploringly ;  but 
no  word  came,  and  she  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  those 
nearest  to  her.  Nathan  forced  himself  forward  into  the 
witness-box — 

"  My  Lord  Judge,  a  woman  bore  ye,  as  I  reckon ;  it's  a 
cruel  shame  to  serve  a  mother  so.  It  wur  my  son,  my  only 
child,  as  called  out  for  us  t'  open  door,  and  who  shouted  out 
for"  to  hold  th'  oud  woman's  throat  if  she  did  na  stop  her 
nojse,  when  hoo'd  fain  ha*  cried  for  her  niece  to  help.  And 
now  yo*Ve  truth,  and  a'  th'  truth,  and  I'll  leave  yo'  to  th' 
judgment  o'  God  for  th'  way  yo've  getten  at  it." 

Before  night  the  mother  was  strioken  with  paralysis,  and 
lay  on  her  death-bed.  But  the  broken-hearted'  go  Home,  to 
be  comforted  of  God. 
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(Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Richard 
Whittingham,  Esq.) 


You  were  formerly  so  much  amused  at  my  pride  in  jny 
descent  from  that  sister  of  (^ilyin's  who.jjaarried  a  Whitting- 
h^m.  Dean  of  Durham,  that  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  able  to 
enter  Into  the  regard  for  my  distinguished  relation  that  has 
le4  me  to  France,  in  order  to  examine  registers  and  archives, 
which  I  thought  might  enable  me  to  discover  collateral  de- 
scendants of  the  great  Beformer,  with  whom  I  might  call 
cousins.  I  shall  not  tell  you  of  my  troubles  and  adventures 
in  this  research;  you  are  not  worthy  to  hear  of  them ;  but 
something  so  curious  befell  me  one  evening  last  August,  that 
if  I  had  not  been  perfectly  certain  I  was  wide  awake,  I  might 
have  taken  it  for  a  dream.  • 

For  the  ptirpose  I  have  named,  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  make  Tours  my  headquarters  for  a  time.  I  had  traced 
descendants  of  the  Calvin  family  out  of  Normandy  into  the 
centre  of  France ;  but  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
kind  of  permission  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  before  I 
could  see  certain  family  papers,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
possession  of  the  Church;  and,  as  I  had  several  English 
friends  at  Tours,  I  awaited  an  answer  to  my  request  from 

Monseigneur  de ,  at  that  town.    I  was  ready  to  accept 

any  invitation ;  but  I  received  very  few,  and  was  sometimes 
a  little  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  my  evenings.  The  (able- 
d'Mte  was  at  five  o'clock ;  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  private  sitting-room,  disliked  the  dinnery  atmosphere  of 
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the  salle  a  manger^  could  not  play  either  at  pool  or  billiards, 
and  the  aspect  of  my  fellow-guests  was  unprepossessing 
enough  to  make  me  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  tete-h-tete 
gamblings  with  them.  So  I  usually  rose  from  table  early, 
and  tried  to  make  the  most  of  the  remaining  light  of  the 
August  evenings  in  walking  briskly  ofif  to  explore  the  sur- 
rounding countty ;  the  midcfie  of  the  day  was  too  hot  for  this 
purpose,  and  better  employed  in  lounging  on  a  bench  in  the 
Boulevards,  Ijg^zily  listening  to  the  mslant  band,  and  noticing 
with  equal  Iss^^AdSa-tbe  faces  and  figures  of  the  women  who 
passed  by. 

One  Thursday  evening — the  18th  of  August  it  was,  I 
think — I  had  ^one  further  than  usual  in  my  walk,  and  I 
found  that  it  was  later  than  I  had  imagined  when  I  paused 
to  turn  back.  I  fancied  I  could  make  a  round ;  I  had  enough 
notion  of  the  direction  in  which  I  was  to  see  that,  by  turning 
up  a  narrow  straight  lane  to  my  left,  I  should  shorten  toy 
way  back  to  Tours.  And  so  I  believe  I  Should  have  done, 
could  I  have  found  an  outlet  at  the  right  place ;  but  field- 
paths  are  almost  unknown  in  that  part  of  France,  and  nay 
lane,  stiff  arid  straight  as  any  street,  and  marked  into  terribly 
vanishing  perspective  by  the  regular  row  of  poplars  on  each 
side,  seemed  interminable.  Of  course  night  came  on,  and  I 
was  in  darkness.  In  England  I  might  have  hafl  a  chance  of 
seeing  a  light  in  some  cottage  only  a  field  or  two  off;  and 
asking  my  way  from  the  inhabitants ;  but  here  I  could  see 
no  such  welcome  sight;  indeed,  I  believe  French  peasants 
go  to  bed  with  the  summer  daylight ;  so,  if  thei*e  were  any 
habitations  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  never  saw  them.  At  last 
—I  believe  I  must  have  walked  two  hours  in  the  darkness — 
I  saw  the  dusky  outline  of  a  wood  on  one  side  of  the  weariful 
lane ;  and,  in^iatiently  careless,  of  all  forest  laws  and  penalties 
for  trespassers,  I  made  my  way  to  it„  thinking  that,  if  iihe 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  could  find  some  covert — some 
shelter  where  I  could  lie  down  and  rest,  until  the  morning 
light  gave  me  a  chance  of  finding  my  way  back  to  Tours. 
But  the  plantation,  on  the  outskirts  of  what  appeared  to  me 
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a  dense  wood,  was  of  young  trees,  too  dosely-planted  to  be 
more  than  slender  stems  growing  up  to  a  good  height,  with 
scanty  foliage  on  their  summits.  On  I  went  towards  the 
thicker  forest ;  and,  once  there,  I  slackened  my  pace,  and 
began  to  look  about  me  for  a  good  lair.  I  was  as  dainty  as 
Lochiers  grandchild,  who  made  hiat^grandsire  indignant  at 
the  luxury  of  his  pillow  of  snow :  this  brake  was  too  full  of 
brambles,  that  felt  damp  with  dew;  there  was  no  hurry, 
since  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  passing  the  night  between 
four  walls ;  and  I  went  leisurely  groping  about,  and  trusting 
that  there  were  no  wolves  to  be  poked  up  out  of  their  summer 
drowsiness  by  my  stick — when,  all  at  once,  I  saw  a  chateau 
before  me,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  at  the  end  of  what 
seemed  to  be  an  ancient  avenue  (now  overgrown  and  irr^u* 
lar),  which  I  happened  to  be  crossing,  when  I  looked  to  my 
right  and  saw  the  welcome  sight.  Large,  stately,  and  dark 
was  its  outline  against  the  dusky  night-sky;  there  were 
pepper-boxes,  and  fourelles,  and  what  not,  fantastically  growing 
up  into  the  dim  starlight.  And,  more  to  the  purpose  still, 
though  I  could  not  see  the  details  of  the  building  that  I  was 
now  facing,  it  was  plain  enough  that  there  were  lights  in 
many  windows,  as  if  some  great  entertainment  was  going  on. 

''They  are  hospitable  people,  at  any  rate,"  thought  I. 
"  Perhaps  they  will  give  me  a  bed.  I  don*t  suppose  French 
proprietaires  have  traps  and  horses  quite  as  plentiful  as 
English  country- gentlemen;  but  they  are  evidently  having 
a  large  party,  and  some  of  their  guests  may  be  from  Tours, 
and  will  give  me  a  cast  back  to  the  '  Lion  d'Or.'  I  am 
not  proud,  and  I  am  dog-tired.  I  am  not  above  hanging  on 
behind,  if  need  be." 

So,  putting  a  little  briskness  and  spirit  into  my  walk^  I 
went  up  to  the  door,  which  was  standing  open,  most  hos- 
pitably, and  showing  a  large  lighted  hall,  all  htlng  round  with 
spoils  of  the  chase,  armour,  &c.,  the  details  of  which  I  had 
not  time  to  notice;  for  thejnatant-l-steed-  on -the^-thxeshold 
a  hugfejjorter  appearedj^in  a  strange,  old-fashioned  dress — a 
kind  of  livery  which  weU  befitted  the  general  appearance  of 
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the  house.  He  asked  me,  m  French  (so  curiously  pronounoed 
that  I  thought  I  had  hit  upon  a  new  kmd  61  patois),  my  name, 
and  whence  I  came.  I  thought  he  would  not  be  much  the 
wiser — still,  it  was  but  civil  to  give  it  before  I  made  my 
request  for  assistance ;  so,  in  reply,  I  said — 

'*  My  name  is  Whittingham — Eichard  Whittingham,  an 
English  gentleman,  staying  at ."  To  my  infinite  sur- 
prise, a  light  of  pleased  intelligence  came  over  the  giant's 
face;  he  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  said  (still  in  the  same 
curious  dialect)  that  I  was  welcome,  that  I  was  long  expected. 

"  Long  expected  1  *'  What  could  the  fellow  mean  ?  Had 
I  stumbled  on  a  nest  of  relations  by  John  Calvin's  side,  who 
had  heard  of  my  genealogical  inquiries,  and  were  gratified 
and  interested  by  them  ?  But  I  was  too  much  pleased  to  be 
under  shelter  for  the  night  to  think  it  necessary  to  account 
for  my  agreeable  reception  before  I  enjoyed  it.  Just  as  he 
was  opening  the  great  heavy  Jo/towfo  of  the  door  that  led  from 
the  hall  to  the  interior,  he  turned  round  and  said — 

"  Apparently  Monsieur  le  G^anquilleur  is  not  come  with 
you?" 

"  No  I  I  am  all  alone.  I  have  lost  my  way  " — and  I 
was  going  on  with  my  explanation,  when  he,  as  if  quite 
indifferent  to  it,  led  the  way  up  a  great  stone  staircase,  as 
wide  as  many  rooms,  and  having  on  each  landing-place 
massive  iron  wickets  in  a  heavy  framework ;  these  the  porter 
unlocked  with  the  solemn  slowness  of  age.  Indeed,  a 
strange^ -mysterious  awe  of  the  centuries  that  had  passed 
away  since  this  chateau  was  built,  came  over  me,  as  I  waited 
for  the  turning  of  Hba  ponderous  keys  in  the  ancient  locks. 
I  could  almost  have  fancied  that  I  heard  a  mighty  rushing 
murmur  (like  the  ceaseless  sound  of  a  distant  sea,  ebbing 
and  flowing  for  ever  and  for  ever),  coming  forth  from  the 
great  vacant  galleries  that  opened  out  on  each  side  of  the 
broad  staircase,  and  were  to  be  dimly  perceived  in  the  dark- 
ness above  us.  It  was  ^s  if  the  voices  of  generations  of 
men  yet  echoed  and  eddied  in  the  silent  air.  It  was  strange, 
too,  that  my  friend  the  porter  going  before  me,  ponderously 
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infirm,  with  his  feeble  old  hands  striving  in  vain  to  keep  the 
tall  flambeau  he  held  steadily  before  him — strange,  I  say, 
that  he  was  the  only  domestic  I  saw  in  the  vast  halls  and 
passages,  Gt  met  wi^  on  the  grand  staircase.  At  length,  we 
stood  before  the  gilded  doors  that  led  into  the  saloon  where 
the  family-^-or  it  might  be  the  company,  so  great  was  the 
buzz  of  voices^^was  assembled.  I  would  have  remonstrated, 
when  I  femid  he  was  going  to  introduce  me,  dusty  and 
travel-smeared,  in  a  morning  costume  that  was  not  even  my 
best,  into  this  grand  sdl&n,  with  nobody  knew  how  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled ;  but  the  obstinate  old  man 
was  evidently  bent  upon  taking  me  straight  to  his  master, 
and  paid  no  heed  to  my  words. 

The  doors  flew  open ;  and  I  was  ushered  into  a  saloon 
curiously  full  of  pale  light,  which  did  not  culminate  on  any 
spgt,  nor  proceed  from  any  centre,  nor  flicker  with  any 
motion  of  the  air,  but  filled  every  nook  and  comer*  making 
all  things  deliciously  distinct]  different  from  our  light  of  gas 
or  candle;  i&^  Is  th^  difference  between  a  clear  southern 
atmosphere  and  that  of  our  misty  England. 

At  the  first  moment,  my  arrival  excited  no  attention,  the 
apartment  was  so  full  of  people,  all  intent  on  their  own 
conversation.  But  my  friend  the  porter  went  up  to  a  hand- 
s6me  lady  of  middle  age,  richly  attired  in  that  antique 
manner  which  fashion  has  brought  round  again  of  late  years, 
and,  waiting  first  in  an  attitude  of  deep  respfect  till  her 
attention  fell  upon  him,  told  her  my  name  and  something 
about  me,  as  far  as  I  could  guess  from  the  gestures  of  the 
one  and  the  sudden  glance  of  the  eye  of  the  other. 

She  immediately  came  towards  me  with  the  most  friendly 
actions  of  greeting,  even  before  she  had  advanced  near 
enough  to  speak.  Then — and  was  it  not  strange? — her 
words  and  accent  were  those  of  the .  commonest  peasant  of 
the  country.  Yet  she  herself ^  looked  high4)red,_and  would 
have  been  dignified,  had  she  been  a  shade  less, restless ;  had 
her  countenance  worn  a  little  less  lively  and  inquisitive  ex- 
pression.    I  had  been  poking  a  good  deal  about  the  old  parts 
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of  Tours,  and  had  had  to  andeiBtand  the  dialect  of  the  people 
who  dwelt  in  the  March^  au  Vendredi  and  similar  places ;  or 
I  really  should  not  have  understood  my  handsome  hostess 
as  she  offered  to  present  me  to  her  husband,  a  hen-pecked, 
gentlemanly  man,  who  was  more  quaintly  attired  than  she  in 
the  very  extreme  of  that  style  of  dress.  I  thought  to  myself 
that  in  Eranoe,  as  in  England,  it  is  the  provincials  who 
carry  fashion  to  such  an  excess  as  to  become  ridieuloiis; 

However,  he  spoke  (still  in  the  paim)  of  his  pleasure  in 
making  my  acquaintance,  and  led  me  to  a  strange  uneasy 
easy-chair,  much  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture, 
whighjougUi.hia^teiaken  its  place  wit]?^Qut  any  anachronism 
by  the  sjda  of  thai  in>Jbha.  ]S6tel  OJuny.  Then  again  began 
th^latter  of  French  voices,  which  my  armal  had  for  an 
instant  inteacrupted,  and  I  had  leisure  to  look  about  me. 
Opposite  to  me  sat  a  very  sweet-looking  lady,  who  must 
have  be^n  a  great  beauty  in  her  youth,  I  should  think,  and 
would  be  charming  in  old  age,  from  the  sweetness  of  her 
countenance.  She  was,  however,  extremely  fat,  and,  on 
seeing  her  feet  laid  up  before  her  on  a  cushion,  I  at  once 
perceived  that  they  were  so  swollen  as  to  render  her  in- 
capable of  walking,  which  probably  brought  on  her  excessive 
embonpoiTU,  Her  hands  were  plump  and  small,  but  rather 
coarse-grained  in  texture,  not  quite  so  clean  as  they  might 
have  been,  and  altogether  not  so  aristocratic-looking  as  the 
charming  face.  Her  dress  was  of  superb  black  velvet, 
ermine-trimmed,  with  diamonds  thrown  all  abroad  over  it. 

Not  far  from  her  stood  the  least  little  man  I  had  ever 
seen,  of  such  admirable  proportions  no  one  could  call  him  a 
dwarf,  because  with  that  word  we  usually  associate  some- 
thing of  deformity  ]  but  yet  with  an  elfin  look  of  shrewd, 
hard,  worldly  wisdom  in  his  face  that  marred  the  impression 
which  his  delicate  regular  little  features  would  otherwise 
have  conveyed.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  he  was  quite  of 
equal  rank  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  for  hii^  dress  was 
inappropriate  to  the  occasion  (and  he  apparently  was  an 
invited,  while  I  was  an  involuntary,  guest ;)  and  one  or  two 
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of  his  gestnieB  and  aotionB  were  more  like  the  tricks  of  an 
uneducated  rustic  than  anything  else.  To  explain  what  I 
mean:  his  boots  had  evidently  seen  much  service,  and  had 
been  re*topped»  re-heeled,  re-soled  to  the  extent  of  cobbler's 
powers.  Why  should  he  have  come  in  them  if  they  were 
not  his  best— his  only  pair?  Aiid-wh^  can  be  more  un- 
genteel  than  poverty  I  Then,  again,  he  had  an  imeasy  trick 
of  putting  his  hand  up  to  his  throat,  as  if  he  expected  to  find 
something  the  matter  with  it;  and  he  had  the  awkward 
habit — ^which  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  copied  from  Dr. 
Johnson,  because  most  probably  he  had  never  heard  of  him 
— of  trying  always  to  retrace  his  steps  on  the  exact  boards 
on  which  he  had  trodden  to  arrive  at  any  particular  part  of 
the  room.  Besides,  to  settle  the  question,  I  once  heard  him 
addressed  as  Mcmsieur  Poucet,  without  any  aristocratic  "  de  " 
for  a  prefix ;  and  nearly  every  one  else  in  the  room  was  a 
marquis,  at  any  rate. 

I  say  "  nearly  every  one,"  for  some  strange  people  had 
the  enfyree;  unless,  indeed,  they  were,  like  me,  J)enighted. 
One  of  the  guests  I  should  have  taken  for  a  servaiit7but  for 
the  extraordinary  influence  he  seemed  to  have  over  the  man 
I  took  for  his  master,  and  who  never  did  anything  without, 
apparently,  being  urged  thereto  by  this  follower.  The 
master,  magnificently  dressed,  but  ill  at  ease  in  his  clothes, 
as  if  they  had  been  made  for  some  one  else,  was  a  weak- 
looking,  handsome  man,  continually  saimtering  about,  and, 
I  almost  guessed,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  some  of  the 
gentlemen  present;  which,  perhaps,  drove  him  on  the 
companionship  of  his  follower,  who  was  dressed  something 
in  the  style  of  an  ambassador's  chasseur ;  yet  it  was  not  a 
chasseur's  dress  after  all ;  it  was  something  more  thoroughly 
old-world;  boots  half-way  up  his  ridiculously  small  legs, 
which  clattered  as  he  walked  along,  as  if  they  were  too  large 
for  his  little  feet;  and  a  great  quantity  of  grey  fur,  as 
trimming  to  coat,  court-mantle,  boots,  cap— everything.  You 
know  the  way  in  which  certain  countenances  remind  you 
perpetually  of  some  animal,  be  it  bird  or  beast  1    Well,  this 
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chasseur  (as  I  will  call  him,  for  want  of  a  better  name)  was 
exceedingly  like  the  great  Tom*cat  that  you  hdve  seen  so 
often  in  my  chambers,  and  laughed  at,  almost  as  often,  for  his 
uncanny  gravity  of  demeaiiour.  Grey  whiskers  has  my  Tom 
— grey  whiskers  had  the  chasseur;  grey  hair  overshadows 
the  upper  lip  of  my  Tom — grey  mustaciaios  hid  that  ol  the 
chasseur.  .  The  pupils  of  Tom's  eyes  dilate  and  contract  as 
I  had  thought  cats'  pupils  only  could  do,  until  I  saw  those 
of  the  chasseur^  To  be  sure,  canny  as  Tom  is^  the  chasseur 
had  the  advantage  in -the  more  intelligent  expression.  He 
seemed  to  have  obtained  most  complete  sway  over  his  master 
or  patron,  whose  looks  he  watched,  and  whose  steps  he  followed, 
with  a  kind  of  distrustful  interest  that  puzzled  me  greatly. 

There  were  several  other  groups  in  the  more  distant  part 
of  the  saloon,  all  of  the  stately  old  school,  all  grand  and 
noble,  I  conjectured  from  their  bearing.  They  seemed 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  as  if  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting.  But  I  was  interrupted  in  my 
observations  by  the  tiny  little  gentleman  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  coming  across  to  take  a  place  beside  me. 
It  is  no  difGLcult  matter  to  a  EVenchman  to  slide  into  con- 
versation; and  so  gracefully  did  iny  pigmy  friend  keep  up 
the  character  of  the  nation,  that  we  were  almost  confidential 
before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed. 

Now  I  was  quite  aware  that  the  welcome  which  all  had 
extended  to  me,  from  the  porter  up  to  the  vivacious  lady 
and  meek  lord  of  the  castle,  was  intended  for  some  other 
person.  But  it  required  either  a  degree  of  moral  courage, 
of  which  I  cannot  boast,  or  the  self-reliance  and  conversa- 
tional powers  of  a  bolder  and  cleverer  man  than  I,  to  un- 
deceive people  who  had  fallen  into  so  fortunate  a  mistake 
for  me.  Yet  the  little  man  by  nay  side  insinuated  himself 
so  much  into  my  confidence  that  I  had  half  a  mind  to  tell 
him  of  my  exact  situation,  and  to  turn  him  into  a  Mend  and 
an  ally. 

"  Madame  is  perceptibly  growing  older,"  said  he  in  the 
midst  of  my  perplexity,  glancing  at  our  hostess. 
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"  Madame  is  still  a  very  fine  woman/'  replied  I. 

''  Now,  is  it  not  strange/'  continued  he,  lowering  his  yoioe, 
**  how  women  almost  invariably  praise  the  absent^  or  departed, 
as  if  they  were  angels  of  light  ?  while,  as  for  the  present,  or 
the  living" — ^here  he  shrugged  np  his  little  shoulders  and 
made  an  expressive  pause.  ''  Would  you  believe  it  1  Madame 
is  always  praising  her  late  husband  to  monsieur's  face ;  till, 
in  fact,  we  guests  are  quite  perplexed  how  to  look :  for,  you 
know,  the  late  M.  de  Betz's  character  was  quite  notorious — 
everybody  has  heard  of  him/'  All  the  world  of  Touraine, 
thought  I ;  but  I  made  an  assenting  noise. 

At  this  instant,  monsieur  our  host  came  up  to  me,  and, 
with  a  civil  look  of  tender  interest  (such  as  some  people  put 
on  when  they  inquire  after  your  mother,  about  whom  they 
do  not  care  one  straw),  asked  if  I  had  heard  lately  how  my 
cat  was  ?  **  How  my  cat  was !  "  What  could  the  man  mean  7 
My  cat !  Could  he  mean  the  tail-less  Tom,  bom  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  now  supposed  to  be  keeping  guard  against  the 
incursions  of  rats  and  mice  into  my  chambers  in  London? 
Tom  is,  as  you  know,  on  pretty  good  terms  with  some  of  my 
friends,  using  their  legs  for  rubbing-posts  without  scruple, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  them  for  his  gravity  of  demeanour, 
and  wise  manner  of  winking  his  eyes.  But  could  his  fame 
have  reached  across  the  Ghani^l?  However,  an  answer 
must  be  returned  to  the  inquiry,  as  monsieur's  face  was  bent 
down  to  mine  with  a  look  of  polite  anxiety ;  so  I,  in  my  turn, 
assumed  an  expression  of  gratitude,  and  assured  him  that, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  my  cat  was  in  remarkably  good 
health. 

**  And  the  climate  agrees  with  her  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  said  I,  in  a  maze  of  wonder  at  this  deep 
solicitude  in  a  tail-less  cat,  who  had  lost  one  foot  and  half  an 
ear  in  some  cruel  trap.  My  host  smiled  a  sweet  smile,  and, 
addressing  a  few  words  to  my  little  neighbour,  passed  on. 

''How  wearisome  those  aristocrats  are  I"  quoth  my 
neighbour,  with  a  slight  sneer.  ''Monsieur's  conversation 
rarely  extends  to  more  than  two  sentences  to  any  one.    By 
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that  time  his  faculties  are  exhausted,  and  he  needs  the  re- 
freshment of  silence.  You  and  I,  monsieur,  are,  at  any  rate, 
indebted  to  our  own  wits  for  our  rise  in  the  world !  " 

Here  again  I  was  bewildered !  As  you  know,  I  am  rather 
proud  of  my  descent  from  famiUes  which,  if  not  noble  them- 
selves, are  allied  to  nobiUty ;  and  as  to  my ''  rise  in  the  world  " 
— ^if  I  had  risen,  it  would  have  been  rather  for  balloon-like 
qualities  than  for  mother-wit,  being  unincumbered  with 
heavy  ballast  either  in  my  head  or  my  pockets.  However, 
it  was  my  cue  to  agree :  so  I  smiled  again. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  he,  "  if  a  man  does  not  stick  at 
trifles;  if  he  knows  how  to  judiciously  add  to,  or  withhold 
facts,  cuid  is  not  sentimental  in  his  parade  of  humanity,  he 
is  sui:^  to  do  well ;.  sure  to  affix  a,  de  or  von  to  his  name,  and 
end  his  days  in  comfort.  There  is  an  example  of  what  I 
am  saying  " — and  he  glanced  furtively  at  the  weak-looking 
master  of  the  sharp,  intelligent  servant,  whom  I  have  called 
the  chasseur. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis  would  never  have  been  anything 
but  a  miller's  son,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  talents  of  his 
servant.    Of  course  you  know  his  antecedents  ?  " 

I  was  going  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  changes  in 
the  order  of  the  peerage  since  the  days  of  Louis  XVI. — 
gomg,  in  fact^  to  be  very  sensible  and  historical — when  there 
was  a  slight  commotion  among  the  people  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  Lacqueys  in  quaint  liveries  must  have  come 
in  from  behind  the  ^pestry,  I  suppose  (for  I  never  saw  them 
enter,  though  I  sate  right  opposite  to  the  doors),  and  were 
handing  about  the  slight  beverages  with  slighter  viands 
Vfhich  are  considered  sufficient  refreshments,  but  which 
looked  rather  meagre  to  my  hungry  appetite.  These  foot- 
men were  standing  solemnly  opposite  to  a  lady — ^beautiful, 
splendid  as  the  dawn,  but — sound  asleep  in  a  magnificent 
settee.  A  gentleman,  who  showed  so  much  irritation  at  her 
ill-timed  slumbers,  that  I  think  he  must  have  been  her 
husband,  was  trying  to  awaken  her  with  actions  not  far 
removed    from    shakings.      All    in    vain;    she    was   quite 
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unconsciotis  of  his  annoyanoe,  or  the  smiles  of  the  com* 
pany,  or  the  automatic  solemnity  of  the  waiting  footman, 
or  the  perplexed  anxiety  of  monsieur  and  madame. 

My  little  friend  sat  down  with  a  sneer,  as  if  his  omriosity 
was  quenched  in  contempt. 

"Moralists  woold  make  an  hifinity  of  wise  remarks  on 
that  scene/'  said  he.  **  In  the  first  place,  note  the  ridiculous 
position  into  which  theit  superstitious  reverence  fggr.rauk  and 
title  puts  all  these  people.  Because  monsieur  is  a  reigning 
prince  over  some  minute  principality,  the  exact  situation  of 
which  no  one  has  as  yet  discovered,  no  one  must  venture 
to  take  their  glass  of  eau  sueri  till  Madame  la  Frincesse 
awakens;  and,  judging  from  past  experience,  those  poor 
lacqueys  may  have  to  stand  for  a  century  before  that  happens. 
Next — always  speaking  as  a  moralist,  you  will  observe — 
note  how  difficult  it  is  tb  break  off  bad  habits  acquired  in 
youth!"'  •   .   .       .     . 

Just  then  the  priiice  succeeded,  by  what  means  I  did  not 
see,  in  awaking  the  beautiful  sleeper.  But,  at  first,  she  did 
not  remember  where  she  was ;  and,  looking  up  at  her  husband 
with  loving  eyes,  she  smiled,  and  said*— 

"  Is  it  you,  niy  prinbe  ?  " 

But  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  suppressed  amusement 
of  the  spectators,  and  his  own  consequent  annoyance,  to  be 
reciprocally  tender,  and  turned  away  with  some  Kttle  EVench 
expression,  best  rendered  into  EhgUsh  by  "  Pooh,  pooh,  my 
dear!" 

After  I  had  had  a  glass  of  delicious  wine  of  some  unknown 
quality,  my  courage  was  in  rather  better  plight  than  before, 
and  I  told  my  cynical  little  neighbour — ^whod  I  must  say 
I  was  beginning  to  dislike — ^that  I  had  lost  my  way  in  the 
wood,  and  had  arrived  at  the  chateau  quite  by  mistake. 

He  seemed  mightily  amused  at  niy  story ;  said  that  the 
same  thing  had  happened  to  himself  more  than  once ;  and 
told,  me.  that  I  had  better  luck*  1!ha,n  he  had  on  one  of  these 
occasions^ -whien,*  *&om.  Jjis  account,  he  must  have  been  in 
considerable  danger  of  his  life.      He  ended  his   story  by 
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making  me  admire  his  boots,  which  he  said  he  still  wore, 
patohed  though  theiy  were,  and  all  their  excellent  quality 
lost  by  patching,  beos^ise  they  wei)e  of  suoli  a  first-rate  make 
for  long  pedestrian  excursioins.  "  Though,  indeed,"  he  wound 
up  by  saying,  **  the  new  fashion  of  railroads  would  seem  to 
supersede  the  necessity  ior  this  description  of  boots." 

When  I  consulted  him  as  tp  whether  I  ought  to  make 
m3irself  known  to  my  host  and  hostess  as  a  bemghted  traveller, 
instead  of  the  guest  whom  they  had  taken  me  for,  he  ex- 
claimed, ''  ^  no  meaais !  I  hate  such  squeamish  moraljity." 
And  he  seemed  much  offencled  by  my  innocent  question,  as 
if  it  seemed  by  implication  to  condemn  something  in  himself. 
He  was  offended  and  silent ;  and  just  at  this  moment  I 
caught  the  sweet,  attractive  eyes  pf  the  Jady  opposite— that 
lady  whom  I  named  at  first  as  being  no  longer  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  but  ds  being  somewhat  infirm  about  the  feet,  which 
were  supported  on  a  raised  cushion  before  her.  Her  looks 
seemed  to  say,  "  C5ome  here,  and,  let  u3  have  som^  conver- 
sati(n3:  together;"  aaid,  with  a  bow  of  sileijit  excuse  to  my 
little  companion,  I  went  across  to  the  lame  old  la4y-  Bhe 
acknowledged  my  coming  with  the  prettiest  gesture  of  t)ianks 
possible;  and,  half-apologetically,  said — "It  is  a  little  dull 
to  be  unable  to  move  about  on  such  evenings  as  this ;  but 
it  is  a  just  punishment  to  ^le  for  my  early  vanities.  My 
poor  feet,  tbat  were  by  nature  so  small,  are  now  taking  their 
revenge  lor  mj  cn;ielty  in  forcing  them  into  such  little 
slippers.  .  .  .  Besides,  monsieur,"  with  a  pleasant  smile,  ^*  I 
thought  it  w$^  possijble  you  might  be  weary  ot  the  malicious 
sayings  of  yp^r  little  neighbour.  He  has  not  borne  the  best 
character,  ii^  bis  youth,  and  such  m^n  are  sure  to  be  cynical 
in  thi^ir  old  age."       , 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  £i.sked  I,  with  English  abruptness. 
. "  Hip  .name  is  Poucet,  aind  his  father  was,  I  believe,  a 
wood-cutter,,  or  charpoal-burner,  pr  something, of  the  sort. 
They  do  tell  sad  stories  pf  connivance  at  njurder,  ingratitude, 
and,  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences — but  you  will  think 
me  as  bad  as  he  if  I  go  on  with  my  slanders.    Qather  let 
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as  admire  the  lovely  lady  coming  up  towards  ns,  with  the 
roses  in  her  hand-^l  never  see  her  without  roses,  they  are 
so  closely  connected  with  her  past  history,  as  you  are  doubt- 
less  aware.  Ah,  beauty  t  "  said  my  companion  to  the  lady 
drawing  near  to  t:^,  "  it  is  like  you  to  oome  to  me,  now  that 
I  can  no  longer  go  to  you."  Then,  taming  to  me,  and 
gracefully  drawing  me  into  the  conversation,  she  said,  **  You 
must  know  that,  although  we  never  met  until  we  were  both 
married,  we  have  been  almost  like  sisters  ever  since.  There 
have  been  so  many  points  of  resemblance  in  our  circum- 
stances, and  I  think  I  may  say  in  our  oharaoters.  We  had 
each  ,two  eldej:  sisters — mine  were  but  half-sisters,  though — 
who  were  not  so  kind  to  us  as  they  might  have  been." 

'*  But  have  been  sorry  lor.it  since,"  put  in  the  other  lady* 

**  Since  we  have  married  princes,"  continued .  the  same 
lady,W!H9i^em  arch  szldle  that  had  nothing- of  unkindnesa  in 
it,  "^-^for  we  both  have  married  iar  above  our  origins^  stations 
in  lif e-^we  are  both  unputietual  in  our  habits ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  failing  of  otirs,  we  have  both  had  to  suffer 
mortification  and  paiuv" 

**  And  both  are  charming,"  said  a  whisper  close  behind 
me,  "My  lord  the  marquis,  say  it — say,  'And  both  are 
charming.'" 

"And  both  are  charming,"  was  spoken  aloud  by  aaiother 
voice.  I  turned,  and  saw  the  wily,  cat-like  cfaasaeur  prompting 
his  master  to  ntake  civil  speeches.  • 

The  ladies  boWed,  with  that  kind  oi  haughty  acknow- 
ledgment which  shows  that  colnpliments  from  such  a  source 
are  distasteful  Bat  our  trio  6i  conversation  was  broiken  up, 
and  I  was  sorry  for  it.:  The  marquis  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  stirred  up  to  make  that  one  speech,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  not  be  expeicted  to  say  more;  while  behind  him  stood 
the  chasseur^  half nimperidnent  and  half-seryile  in  Us  ways 
and  attitudes.  Thd  ladies,  who  were  real  ladies,  seemed  to 
be  sorry  for  the  awkwardness  of  the  marquis,  and  addressed 
sotoe  trifling  qidestions  to  him,  adapting  themselves  to  the 
subjects  on  which  he  could  have  no  troiible  in  answering. 
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The  chasseur,  meanwhile,  was  talking  to  himself  in  a 
growling  tone  of  voioe.  I  had  fallen  a  Uttle  into  the  back- 
groimd  at  this  interruption  in  a  conversation  which  promised 
to  be  so  pleasant,  and  I  could  not  help  hearing  his  words. 

"Really,  De  Garabas  grows  more  stupid  eyery  dftjr.  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  thxow  off  his  boots,  and  leave  him  to 
his  fate.  I  was  intended  for  a  court,  and  to  a  court  I  will 
go,  and  make  ixty  own  foitune  as  I  have  made  his.  The 
emperor  will  appreciate  my  talents.** 

And  such  are  the  habits  of  the  French,  or  such  his  forget- 
fulness  of  good  manners  in  his  anger,  that  he  spat  right  and 
left  on  the  parquetted  floor. 

Just  then  a  very  ugly,  very  pleasant-looking  man,  came 
towards  the  two  ladies  to  whom  I  had  lately  been  speaking, 
leading  up  to  them  a  delicate,  fair  woman,  dressed  all  in  the 
softest  white,  as  if  she  were  vouee^  au  bUmc,  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  bit  of  colour  about  her.  I  thought  I  had  heard 
her  making,  as  she  came  along,  a  little  noise  of  pleasure,  not 
exactly  like  the  singing  of  a  tea*kettle,  nor  yet  like  the  cooing 
of  a  dove,  but  reminding  me  of  each  sound.    . 

"  Madame  de  Mioumiou  was  anxious  to  see  you,"  said 
he,  addressing  the  Lady  with  the  roses,  "  so  I  have  brought 
her  across  to  give  you  a  pleasure ! "  What  an  honest,  good 
face  1  but  oh  1  how  ugly  1  And  yet  I  liked  his  ugliness  better 
than  most  persons*  beauty.  There  was  a  look  of  pathetic 
acknowledgment  of  his  ugliness,  and  a  deprecation  of  your 
too  hasty  judgment,  in  his  coimtenance,  that  was  positively 
winning.  The  soft,  white  lady  kept  glancing  at  my  neigh- 
bour the  chasseur,  asijif  they  had  hod  some  former. acquaint- 
ance; which  pu2;;sled  me  vMiy-fnuehfaa  they,  were  of  such 
different  rank.  However,  their  nerves  were  evidently  strung 
to  ^e  same  tune ;  for  at  a  sound  behind  the  tapestry,  which 
was  more  like  the  scuttering  of  rats  and  mice  than  anything 
else,  both  Madame  de  Mioumiou  and  the  chasseur  started 
with  the  most  eager  look  of  anxiety  on^  their  countenances, 
and  by  their  restless  movements — madame's  panting,  and  the 
fiery  dilation  of  his  eyes — one  might  see  that  commonplace 
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sounds  afifeoted  them  both  in  a  manner  very  different  to  the 
rest  of  the  company.  The  ugly  husband  of  the  lovely  lady 
withlhe  roses  now  addressed  himself  to  me — 

**  We  are  much  disappointed/'  he  said,  "  in  finding  that 
Monsieur  is  not  accompanied  by  his  countryman — le  grand 
Jean  d'Angleterre ;  I  cannot  pronounce  his  name  rightly '' — 
and  he  looked  at  me  to  help  him  out. 

''  *  Le  grand  Jean  d'Angleterre ! '  "  now,  who  was  *  le 
grand  Jean  d'Angleterre  '  ?  John  Bull  ?  3g}^n  Bussell  ? 
Jolm  Bright? 

''Jean — Jean" — continued  the  gentleman,  seeing  my 
embarrassment.  **  Ah,  these  terrible  English  names — *  Jean 
de  GWanquilleur ! '  " 

I  was  as  wise  as  ever.  And  yet  the  name  strack 
me  as  familiar,  but  slightly  disguised.  I  repeated  it  to 
myself.  It  was  mighty  like  John  the  Giant-killer ;  only  his 
friends  always  call  that  worthy  "  Jack."  I  said  the  name 
aloud. 

''  Ah,  that  is  it  t  **  said  he.  "  But  why  has  he  not  accom- 
panied you  to  our  little  reunion  to-night  ?  ** 

I  had  been  rather  puzzled  once  or  twice  before,  but  this 
serious  question  added  considerably  to  my  perplexity.  Jack 
the  Giant-killer  had  once,  it  is  true,  been  rather  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  as  far  as  (printer's)  ink  and  paper  can  keep 
up  a  friendship,  but  I  had  not  heard  his  name  mentioned  for 
years;  and  for  aught  I  knew  he  lay  enchanted  with  King 
Arthur's  knights,  who  lie  entranced,  until  the  blast  of  the 
trumpets  of  four  mighty  kings  shall  call  them  to  help  at 
England's  need.  But  the  question  had  been  asked  in  serious 
earnest  by  that  gentleman,  whom  I  more  wished  tothink 
well  of  me  than  I  did  any  other  person  in  the  room.  So 
I  answered  respectfully,  that  it  was  longHsince"  T  had  heard 
anything  of  my  countr3rman;  but  that  I  was  sure  it 
would  have  given  him  as  much  pleasure  as  it  was  doing 
myself  to  have  been  present  at  such  an  agreeable  gathering 
of  friends.  He  bowed,  and  then  the  lame  lady  took  up  the 
word, 
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**  To-night  is  the  night,  when,  of  all  the  year,  this  @reat 
old  forest  surrounding  the  castle  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  the 
phantom  of  a  little  peasant-girl  who  once  lived  hereabouts ; 
the  tradition  is  that  she  was  devoured  by  a  wolf.  In  former 
days  I  have  seen  her  on  this  night  out  of  yonder  window  at 
the  end  of  the  gaUery.  Will  you,  ma  belle,  take  monsieur 
to  see  the  view  outside  by  the  moonlight  (you  may  possibly 
see  the  phantom-child);  and  leave  me  to  a  Uttle  tete-a-tete 
with  your  husband  ?  " 

With  a  gentle  movement  the  lady  with  the  roses  com* 
plied  with  the  other's  request,  and  we  went  to  a  great  window, 
looking  down  on  the  forest,  in  which  I  had  lost  my  way. 
The  tops  of  the  far-spreading  and  leafy  trees  lay  motionless 
beneaii  us  in  that  pale,  wan  Hght,  which  show&  objects 
almost  as  distinct  in  form,  though  not  in  colour,  as  by  day. 
We  looked  down  on  the  countless  avenues  whicih  seemed 
to  converge  from  all  quarters  to  the  great  old  castle;  and 
suddenly  across  one,  quite  near  to  us,  there  passed  the  figure 
of  a  little  girl  with  the  **  capuchon  "  on,  that  takes  the  place 
of  a  peasant  gurl's  bonnet  in  France.  She  had  a  basket  on 
one  arm,  and  by  her,  on  the  side  to  which  her  head  was 
turned,  there  went  a  wolf.  I  could  almost  have  said  it  was 
licking  her  hand,  as  if  in  penitent  love,  if  either  penitence  or 
love  had  evdr  been  a  quality  of  wolves ;  but  though  not  of 
living,  perhaps  it  may  be  of  phantom  wolves. 

"  There,  we  have  seen  her !  '*  exclaimed  my  beautiful 
companion.  "Though  so  long  dead,  her  simple  story  of 
household  goodness  and  trustful  simplicity  still  lingers  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  have  ever  heard  of  her ;  and  the  country- 
people  about  here  say  that  seeing  the  phantom-child  on  this 
anniversary  brings  good  luck  for  the  year.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  shall  share  in  the  traditionary  good  fortune  1  Ah  I  here 
is  Madame  de  Eetz — she  retains  the  name  of  her  first 
husband,  you  know,  as  he  was  of  higher  rank  than  the 
present."     We  were  joined  by  our  hostess. 

"  If  monsieur  is  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art," 
said  she,  perceiving  that  I  had  been  looking  at  the  view  from 
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the  great  window,  **  he  will  perhaps  take  pleastiro  in  seeing 
the  picture."  Here  she  sighed,  with  a  little  afifeotation  of 
grief.  ''  You  know  the  picture  I  alltide  to?  "  addressing  my 
companion,  who  bowed  assent  and  smiled  a  little  maliciously, 
as  I  followed  the  lead  of  madame. 

I  went  after  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  saloon,  noting  by 
the  way  with  what  keen  curiosity  she  caught  up  what  was 
passing  either  in  word  or  action  on  each  side  of  her.  When 
we  stood  opposite  to  the  end-wall,  I  perceived  a  full-length 
picture  of  a  handsome,  peculiar-looking  man,  with — in  spite 
of  his  good  looks — a  very  fierce  and  scowling  expression. 
My  hostess  clasped  her  hands  together  as  her  arms  htmg 
down  in  front,  and  sighed  once  more.  Then,  half  in  solilo- 
quy, she  said — 

"He  was  the  love  of  my  youth;  his  stem,  yet  manly 
character  first  touched  this  heart  of  mine.  When — ^when 
shall  I  cease  to  deplore  his  loss  ?  " 

Not  being  acquainted  with  her  enough  to  answer  this 
question  (if  indeed  it  were  not  suflficiently  answered  by  the 
fact  of  her  second  marriage),  I  felt  awkward ;  and,  by  way 
of  sajring  something,  I  remarked — 

**  The  countenance  strikes  me  as  resembling  something  I 
have  seen  before — in  an  engraving  from  an  historical  picture, 
I  think;  only,  it  is  there  the  principal  figure  in  ft  group;  he 
is  holding  a  lady  by  her  hair,  and  threatening  her  with  his 
scimitar,  while  two  cavaliers  are  rushing  up  the  stairs, 
apparently  only  just  in  time  to  save  her  life." 

"  Alas,  alas ! "  said  she,  "  you  too  accurately  describe  a 
miserable  passage  in  my  life,  which  has  often  been  repre- 
sented in  a  false  light.  The  best  of  husbands  " — here  she 
sobbed,  and  became  slightly  inarticulate  with  her  grief — "will 
sometimes  be  displeased.  I  was  young  and  curious — he  was 
justly  angry  with  my  disobedience— my  brothers  were  too 
hasty— the  consequence  is,  I  became  a  widow. 

After  due  respect  for  her  tears,  I  ventured  to  suggest 
some  commonplace  consolation.    She  turned  round  sharply — 
" No,  monsieur ;  my  only  comfort  is  that  I.have  never 
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forgiven  the  brothers  who  interfered  so  cruelly,  in  such  an 
uncalled-for  manner,  between  my  dear  husband  and  m3rself . 
To  quote  my  friend,  Monsieur  Sganarelle — *  Ce  sont  les  petites 
choses  qui  sont  de  temps  en  temps  n^ssaires  dans  Tamiti^ ; 
et  cinq  ou  six  coups  d'6p^  entre  gens  qui  s'aiment  ne  font 
que  ragaillardir  Taffeotion/  You  observe,  the  colouring  is 
not  quite  what  it  should  be ." 

"In  this  Hght  the  beard  is  of  rather  a  peculiar  tint," 
said  I. 

''  Yes ;  the  painter  did  not  do  it  justice.  It  was  most 
lovely,  and  gave  him  such  a  distinguished  air,  quite  di£Eerent 
from  the  common  herd.  Stay,  I  will  show  you  the  exact 
colour,  if  you  will  come  near  this  flambeau  I  "  And  going 
near  the  light,  she  took  oflf  a  bracelet  of  hair,  with  a 
magnificent  clasp  of  pearls.  It  was  peculiar,  certainly.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  '*  His  precious,  lovely  beard  I  " 
said  she.  "  And '  the  pearls  go  so  well  with  the  delicate 
blue !  " 

Her  husband,  who  had  come  up  to  us,  and  waited  till 
her  eye  fell  upon  him  before  venturing  to  speak,  now  said, 
"  It  is  strange  Monsieur  Ogre  is  not  yet  arrived  1  " 

"  Not  at  all  strange,"  said  she  tartly.  "  He  was  always 
very  stupid,  and  constantly  falls  into  mistakes,  in  which  he 
comes  worse  ofif;  and  it  is  very  well  he  does,  for  he  is  a 
credulous  and  cowardly  fellow.  Not  at  all  strange  I  If  you 
will " — turning  to  her  husband,  so  that  I  hardly  heard  her 
words,  until  I  caught — *'  Then  everybody  would  have  their 
rights,  and  we  should  have  no  more  trouble.  Is  it  not, 
monsieur?  "  addressing  me. 

"  If  I  were  in  England,  I  should  imagine  madame  was 
speaking  of  the  Eeform  BUI,  6T  the  millennium ;  but  I  am  in 
ignorance. 

'^And,  just  as  I  spoke,  the  great  folding  doors  were  thrown 
open  wide ;  and  every  one  started  to  their  feet,  to  greet  a 
little  old  lady,  leaning  on  a  thin  black  wand — ^and — 

*'  Madame  la  E^e-marraine,"  was  announced  by  a  chorus 
of  sweet  shrill  voices. 
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And  in  a  moment  I  was  lying  in  the  grass  close  by  a 
hoUow  oak-tree,  with  the  slanting  glory  of  the  dawning  day 
shining  full  in  my  face,  and  thousands  of  little  birds  and 
delicate  insects  piping  and  warbling  out  their  welcome  to  the 
ruddy  splendour. 
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DoOTOB  BBOWN^was^^^OTj^^and  ImdJ^  way  in  the 

\fbrld.  !He  had  gone  to  study  his  profession  in  EcBnliurgh, 
and  his  ^nergylability^  and  good  conduct  had  entitled  him 
to  some  notice  on  the  part  of  the  professors.  Once  intro- 
duced to  the  ladies  Of  their  families,  his  prepossessing 
appearance  and  pleasing  manners  made  him  a  universal 
favourite ;  and  perhaps  no  other  student  received  so  many 
invitations  to  dancing-  and  evening-parties,  or  was  so  often 
singled  out  to  M  up  an  odd  vacancy  at  the  last  moment  at 
the  dinner-table,  ff  o  one  knew  particularly  who  he  was,  or 
where  he  sjpran£from;  but  then  Tie  Had  nqjeaFrelattons, 
as  he  had  once  or  twice  observed ;  so  he  was^evidently  not 
hampered  YatE^^  IBlo  had 

been  in  mourning  for  his  mother,  when  he  first  came  to 
college. 

All  this  much  was  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  Professor 
Frazer  by  his  niece  Margaret,  as  she  stood  before  him  one 
morning  in  his  study;  teUing^  him,  in  a  low,  but  resolute 
voice  that,  the  night  before,  Doctor  James  Brown  had 
offered  her  marriage — that  she  had  accepted  him — ^and  that 
he  was  intending  to  call  on  Professor  Erazer  (her  uncle  and 
natural  guardian)  that  very  morning,  to  obtain  his  consent 
to  their  engagement.  Professor  Frazer  was  perfectly  aware, 
from  Margaret's  manner,  that  his  consent  was  regarded  by 
her  as  a  mere  form,  for  that  her  mind  was  made  up :  and  he 
had  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  find  out  how  inflexible 
she  could  be.  Yet  he,  too,  was  of  the  same  blood,  and  held^ 
to  his  own  opinions  in  the  same  obdui'ate  manner.     The 
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oonsequenoe  of  which  frequ^itly  was,  that  uncle  and  niece 
had  ai^ed  themselves  into  mutual  bitterness  of  feeling, 
without  altering  each  other's  opinions  one  jot.  But  Professor 
Frazer  could  not  restrain  himself  on  this  occasion,  of  all  others. 

**  Then,  Margaret,  you  will  just  quietly  settle  down  to  be 
a  beggar,  loe  that  lad  Brown  has  little  or  no  money  to  think 
of  marrying  upon  :  you  that  might  be  my  Lady  Kennedy,  if 
you  would ! " 

"  I  could  not,  uncle." 

"  Nonsense,  child !  Sir  Alexander  is  a  personable  and 
agreeable  man — mjddle-aged,  if  you  will — ^well,  a  wilful 
woman  maun  have  her  way ;  but,  if  I  had  had  a  notion  that 
this  youngster  was  sneaking  into  my  house  to  cajole  you 
into  fancying  him,  I  would  have  seen  him  far  enough  before 
I  had  ever  let  your  aunt  invite  him  to  dinner.  Ay!  you 
may  mutter ;  but  I  say,  no  gentleman  would  ever  have  come 
into  my  house  to  seduce  my  niece's  aflfections,  without  first 
informing  me  of  his  intentions,  and  asking  my  leave." 

"  Doctor  Brown  is  a  gentleman,  Uncle  Prazer,  whatever 
you  may  think  of  him." 

**  Sa.,.yQU_think— so  you  think.  But  who  cares  for  the 
opinion  of  a  love-sick  girl  ?  Hais  a  handsome,  plausible'young 
fellosf^  olgoodaddresi^..  ^And  I  don't  mean  to  deny  his  ability. 
Bnt  fhi^r^  jp  flAmAf.Kmg  uhnn^,  him  J  nover  did  like^  and  now 

it's^aocQunted  for.    And  Sir  Alexander Well,  well !  your 

aunt  will  be  disappointed  in  you,  Margaret.  But  you  were 
always  a  headstrong  girl.  Has  this  Jamie  Brown  ever  told 
you  who  or  what  his  parents  were,  or  where  he  comes  from  ? 
I  don't  ask  about  his  forbears,  for  he  does  not  look  like  a 
lad  who  has  ever  had  ancestors ;  and  you  a  Erazer  of  Lovat ! 
Me,  for  shame,  Margaret !     ^\Qio»  js  this  Jamie^  Brown  ?  " 

"  He  is  James  Brown,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh :  a  good,  clever  young  man,  whom  I 
love  with  my  whole  heart,"  replied  Margaret,  reddening. 

"  Hopti  iflLthatJhfi  way  for  a  maiden  to  speak  ?  Where 
does  he  come  from?  Who  are  his  kinsfolk?  Unless  he 
can  give  a  pretty  good  account  of  his  family  and  prospects, 
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I  shall  just  bid  him  begone^  Margaret ;  and  that  I  tell  you 
fairly." 

**  Uncle  '*  (her  eyes  were  filling  with  hot  indignant  tears), 
"  I  am  of  age ;  you  know  he  is  good  and  clever ;  else  why 
have  you  had  him  bo  often  to  your  house  ?  I  marry  him, 
and  not  his  kinsfolk.  He  is  an  orphan.  I  doubt  if  he  has 
any  relations  that  he  keeps  up  with.  He  has  no  brothers 
nor  sisters.     I  don't  care  where  he  comes  from." 

"  What  was  his  father  ? "  asked  Professor  Prazer 
coldly. 

"  I  don't  know.  Why  should  I  go  prying  into  every 
particular  of  his  family,  and  asking  who  his  father  was,  and 
what  was  the  maiden  name  of  his  mother,  and  when  his 
grandmother  was  married?  " 

''  Yet  I  think  I  have  heard  Miss  Margaret  Frazer  speak 
up  pretty  strongly  in  favour  of  a  long  line  of  unspotted 
ancestry." 

"  I  had  forgotten  our  own,  I  suppose,  when  I  spoke  so. 
Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  is  a  creditable  great-uncle  to  the  Erazers ! 
If  all  tales  be  true,  he  ought  to  have  been  hanged  for  a 
felon,  instead  of  beheaded  like  a  loyal  gentleman." 

"  Oh !  if  you're  determined  to  foul  your  own  nest,  I  have 
done.  Let  James  Brown  come  in ;  I  will  make  him  my 
bow,  and  thank  him  for  condescending  to  marry  a  Erazer." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Margaret,  now  fairly  crying,  "  don't  let 
us  part  in  anger  I  We  love  each  other  in  our  hearts.  You 
have  been  good  to  me,  and  so  has  my  aunt.  But  I  have 
given  my  word  to  Doctor  Brown,  and  I  must  keep  it...  ^ 
should  love  him,  if  he  was  the  son  of  a  ploughman.  We 
don't  e^pecl'  to.  be  ncE^l  but  he  has  a  few  hundreds  to  start 
with,  and  I  have  my  own  hundred  a  year  " 

'*  Well,  well,  child,  don't  cry  I  You  have  settled  it  all 
for  yourself,  it  seems ;  so  I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  Lshake 
off  aU  responsibility.  You  will  tell  your  aunt  what  arrange- 
ments you  make  with  Doctor  Brown  about  your  marriage ; 
and  I  will  do  what  you  wish  in  the  matter.  But  don't  send 
the  young  man  in  to  me  to  ask  my  consent !    I  neither  give 
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it  n^raothhold  it.    It  would  have  been  different,  if  it  had  been 
Sir  Alexander." 

"  Oh !  Unole  Frazer,  don't  speak  so.  See  Doctor  Brown, 
and  at  any  rate — ^for  my  sake — ^tell  him  you  consent  U.LeiL 
me  belong  to,ynn  that  miifib  I  ft  flflftmfl  bo  dftflolftte.&t  such 
a.  jaiy^A  ^  l^nyft  t^  djsyose  of  myself ^  as  if  nobody  owned  or 
catsd  for  mfl." 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Doctor  James  Brown  was 
annomiced.  Margaret  hastened  away ;  and,  before  he  was 
aware,  the  Professor  had  given  a  sort  of  consent,  without 
aaldng"a Question  bT  the  Jbappy  young  man ;  who  hurrigd 
away  to  seek  his  betrothed,  leaving  her  uncle  muttering  to 
himself. 

Both  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Frazer  were  so  strongly  opposed 
to  Margaret's  engagement,  in  reaUty,  that  they  could  not 
help  showing  it  by  manner  and  implication;  although 
they  had  the  grace  to  keep  silent.  But  Margaret  felt 
even  more  keenly  than  her  lover  that  he  was  *  not  wel- 
come in  the  house.  Her  pleasure  in  seeing  him  was 
destroyed  by  her  sense  of  the  coldness  with  which  he 
was  received,  and^jhe  willingly  yielded  to  his  desire  of  a 
shoisLfingagement ;. which  was  contrary  to  their  original  plan 
of  waiting  until  he  should  be  settled  in  practice  in  London, 
and  should  see  his  way  cleajr  to  such  an  income  as  would 
render  their  marriage  a  prudent  step.  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Prazer  nejjgi^p^pl^fifirfifid.  nor-.a^^pr^  .M»r|^r»t  would 

rather  have-had  them^t  vehement  opposition  than  tbip  icy 
coldness.  But  it  made  he^^^  with  redoubled  affection  to 
her  WaSnEearteS  and  symgatJiising'  1"ovBY:  Not  thatrflhe 
hacTever  discuiieS  her  uncle  and  fi.Tltirfir6eh&YXQUr Ja^^ 
As  long  as  he  was  apparently  unaware  of  it,  she  would  not 
awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  it.  Besides,  they  had  stood  to  her 
so  long  in  the  relation  of  parents,  that  she  felt  she  had  no 
right  to  bring  in  a  stranger  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them. 

So  it  was  rather  with  a  heavy  heart  Jh^at  she  arranged 
th^cJ^QiSUwhuig^wiix  Doctor  JBro5yii|..unable  to  profit  by 
her  aijnt'fl  eyprriettfift  flirrrf  wimlmn     But  Margaret  herself 
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was^jLprud^D^tj^d  senw^^^  Although  accustomed  to  a 

degree  of  comfort  in  her  uncle's  house  that  almost  amounted  to 
luxury^  she  could  resolutely  dispense  with  it,  when  occasion 
required.  When  Doctor  Brown  started  for  London,  to  seek 
and  prepare  their  new  home,  she  enjoined  him  not  to  make 
any  but  the  most  necessary  preparations  for  her  reception* 
She  would  herself  superintend  all  that  was  wanting  when 
she  came.  He  had  some  old  furniture,  stored  up  in  a  ware- 
house, which  had  been  his  mother's.  He  proposed  selling 
it,  and  buying  new  in  its  place.  Margaret  persuaded  him 
not  to  do  this,  but  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  it  could.  The 
household  of  the  newly-married  couple  was  to  consist  of  a 
Scotchwoman  long  connected  with  the  Frazer  family,  who 
was  to  be  the  sole  female  servant,  and  of  a  man  whom 
Doctor  Brown  picked  up  in  London,  soon  after  he  had  fixed 
on  a  house — ^a  man  named  Crawford,  who  had  lived  for 
many  years  with  a  gentleman  now  gone  abroad,  who  gave 
him  the  most  excellent  character,  in  reply  to  Doctor  Brown's 
inquiries.  This  gentleman  had  employed  Crawford  in  a 
number  of  ways ;  so  that  in  fact  he  was  a  kind  of  Jack-i>t-all- 
trades ;  and  Doctor  Brown,  in  every  letter  to  Margaret,  had 
some  new  accomplishment  of  his  servant's  to  relate.  This 
he  did  with  the  more  fulness  and  zest,  because  Margaret 
had  fliightly  gnftfltionftfl  thft  wisdom  of  starting  in  life  with  a 
manrservaTjt,  but  had  yielded  to  T)octor' Brown's  arguments 
on  the.  Jieceft^ity  of  keeping  up  a  respectable  appearance^ 
making  a  decent  ^ghow.  &c.,  to  any  one  who  might  be  incHneS 
to  consult  him,  but  be  daunted  by  the  appearance  of  old 
Christie  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  tmwilling  to  leave  a  message 
with  one  who  spoke  such  unintelligible  English.  Crawford 
was  so  good  a  carpenter  that  he  could  put  up  shelves,  adjust 
faulty  hinges,  mend  locks,  and  even  went  the  length  of 
constructing  a  box  of  some  old  boards  that  had  once  formed 
a  packing-case.  Crawford,  one  day,  when  his  master  was 
too  busy  to  go  out  for  his  dinner,  improvised  an  omelette  as 
good  as  any  Doctor  Brown  had  ever  tasted  in  Paris,  when 
he  was  studying  there.     In  short,  Crawford  was  a  kind  of 
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Admirable  Crichton  in  his  way,  and  Margaret  was  gnite 
convinced  that  Doctor  Brown  was  right  in  his  decision  that 
tMy  must  have  a  man-servant ;  even  before  she  was  respect- 
folly  greeted  by  Crawford,  as  he  opened  the  door  to  the 
newly-married  couple,  when  they  came  to  their  new  home 
after  their  short  wedding  tonr. 

Doctor  Brown  was  rather  afraid  lest  Margaret  should 
think  the  house  bare  and  cheerless  in  its  half -furnished  state ; 
for  he  had  obeyed  her  injunctions  and  bought  as  little 
furniture  as  might  be,  in  addition  to  the  few  things  he  had 
inherited  from  his  mother.  His  consulting-room  (how  grand 
it  sounded!)  was  completely  arranged,  ready  for  stray 
patients;  and  it  was  well  calculated  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression on  l^em.  There  was  a  Turkey -carpet  on  the  floor, 
that  had  been  his  mother's,  and  was  just  sufficiently  worn  to 
give  it  the  air  of  respectability  which  handsome  pieces  of 
furniture  have  when  they  look  as  if  they  had  not  just  been 
purchased  for  the  occasion,  but  are  in  some  degree  l^eredltary. 
The  same  appearance  pervaded  the  room :  the  library-table 
(bought  second-hand,  it  must  be  confessed),  the  bureau — 
that  had  been  his  mother's — ^the  leather  chairs  (&s  hereditary, 
as  the  library-table),  the  shelves  Crawford  had  put  up  for 
Doctor  Brown's  medical  books,  a  good  engraving  on  the 
walls,  gave  altogether  so  pleasant  an  aspect  to  the  apart^ 
ment  that  both  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Brown  thought,  for  that 
evening  at  any  rate,  that  poverty  was  just  as  comfortable  a 
thing  as  riches.  Crawford  had  ventured  to  take  the  liberty 
of  placing  a  few  flowers  about  the  room,  as  his  humble  way 
of  welcoming  his  mistress — late  autumn- flowers,  blending 
the  idea  of  summer  with  that  of  winter,  suggested  by  the 
bright  little  Are  in  the  grate.  Christie  sent  up  delicious 
scones  for  tea ;  and  Mrs.  Erazer  had  made  up  for  her  want 
of  geniality,  as  well  as  she  could,  by  a  store  of  marmalade 
and  mutton  hams.  Doctor  Brown  could  not  be  easy  in  his 
comfort,  imtil  he  had  shown  Margaret,  almost  with  a  groan, 
how  many  rooms  were  as  yet  unfurnished — how  much 
remained  to  be  done.     But  she  laughed  at  his  alarm  lest  she 
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shotQd  be  disappointed  in  her  new  home ;  declared  that  she 
should  like  nothing  better  than  planning  and  contriving; 
that,  what  with  her  own  talent  for  upholstery  and  Crawford's 
for  joinery,  the  rooms  would  be  furnished  as^  if_b;|[^_magic, 
and  no^biUsr^the  usual  consequences  of  comfort — be  forth- 
.  coming.  But,  with  the  morning  and  daylight,  Doctor  Brown's 
anxiety  returned.  He  ,fiflOT_.8i!nd  felt,  every  crack  in  the 
ceiling,  every  spot  on  the  paper,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
Margaret.  He  was  constantly  in  his  own  mind,  as  it  seemed, 
comparing  the  home  he  had  brought  her  to  with  the  one  she' 
had  left.  Hesgemed  constaniJ-y  afraid  lest,  s^e  had  repjBnted. 
or  would  repent  having  married^  hinj^.. Ibis. morbid  restless- 
nesB  wag  t^e  onljjirawback  to  jfcheir  great  happiness ;  and, 
to  do  away  with  it,  Margaret  was  leS  into  expenses  much 
beyond  her  original  intention.  She  bought  this  article  in 
preference  to  that,  because  her  husband,  if  he  went  shopping 
with  her,  seemed  so  miserable  if  he  suspected  that  she 
denied  herself  the  sUghtest  wish  on  the  score  of  economy. 
She  learnt  to  avoid  taking  him  out  with  her,  when  she  went 
to  make  her  purchases ;  as  it  was  a  very  simple  thing  to  her 
to  choose  the  least  expensive  thing,  even  though  it  were  the 
ughest,  when  she  was  by  herself,  but  not  a  simple  painless 
thing  to  harden  her  heart  to  his  look  of  mortification,  when 
she  quietly  said  to  the  shopman  that  she  could  not  afford 
this  or  that.  On  coming  out  of  a  shop  after  one  of  these 
occasions,  he  had  said — 

"  Oh,  Margaret,  I  ought  not  to  have  married  you.  You 
must  forgive  me — I  have  so  loved  you." 

"  Forgive  you,  James  ?  "  said  she.  "  For  making  me  so 
happy  ?  What  should  make  you  think  I  care  so  much  for 
rep  in  preference  to  moreen?    Don't  speak  so  again,  please !" 

**  Oh,  Margaret !  but  don't  forget  how  I  ask  you  to  for- 
give me." 

Crawford  was  everything  that  he  had  promised  to  be,  and 
more  than  could  be  desired.  He  was  Margaret's  right  hand 
in  all  her  Uttle  household  plans,  in  a  way  which  irritated 
Christie  not  a  Uttle.    This  feud  between  Christie  and  Crawford 
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was  indeed  the  greatest  discomfort  in  the  household.  Craw- 
ford was  silently  triumphant  in  his  superior  knowledge  of 
London,  in  his  favour  upstairs,  in  his  power  of  assisting  his 
mistress,  and  in  the  consequent  privilege  of  being  frequently 
consulted.  Christie  was  for  ever  regretting  Scotland,  and 
hinting  at  Margaret's  neglect  of  one  who  had  followed  her 
fortunes  into  a  strange  country,  to  make  a  favourite  of  a 
stranger,  and  one  :97bQ  waa.nanafl0^opd  as  he  ought  to  be, 
as  she  would  sometimes  affirm.  But,  as  she  never  brought 
^ny  proof  of  her  vague  accusations,  Margaret  did  not  choose 
to  question  her,  but  set  them  down  to  a  jealousy  of  her 
fellow-servant,  which  the  mistress  did  all  in  her  power  to 
heal.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  four  people  forming  this 
family  lived  together  in  tolerable  harmony.  Doctor  Brown 
was  more  than  satisfied  with  his  house,  his  servants,  his 
professional  prospects,  and  most^f^aU^with  his  little  energetic 
wife.  Mar^jTet^irQCLfoe  to  timCj  was  iake?.  ?^i%?^.^y  pertain 
EQOQ^^  of  her^husband's ;  but  the  tendency  of  these  moods 
waajjipt  to  weaken  her.  affig^tjou,^  JCftther  to,  call  put  a  feeling 
of  pity  for  what  appeared  to  her  morbid  sufferings  and  sus- 
picions— a  pity  ready  to  be  turned"  into  sympathy,  as  soon 
asTshe  could  discover  any  definite  cause  for  his  occasional 
depression  of  spirits.  Christie  did  not  pretend  to  like 
Crawford ;  but,  as  Margaret  quietly  declined  to  listen  to  her 
grumblings  and  discontent  on  this  head,  and  as  Crawford 
himself  was  almost  painfidljjjBoUcit^^  gain  the  good 
opinion  of  tEe^lild  Scotch  woman,  there  was  no  rupture 
between  them.  On  the  whole^  the^popular^UfiQessful  Doctor 
Brown  was  apgarfiutlyjhe  most  anxious  person  in  his  family. 
TherejopulT  be.  nQ.^fiat.  cauae.  for  this  as  regarded  his  money 
affairs.  By  one  of  those  lucky  accidents  which  sometimes 
lift  a  man  up  out  of  his  struggles,  and  carry  him  on  to  smooth, 
unencumbered  ground,  he  made  a  great  step  in  his  pro- 
fessional progress;  and  their  income  from  this  source  was 
likely  to  be  fully  as  much  as  Margaret  and  he  had  ever 
anticipated  in  their  most  sanguine  moments,  with  the  likeli- 
hood, too,  of  steady  increase,  as  the  years  went  on, 
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I  must  explain  myself  more  fnlly  on  this  head. 

Margaret  herself  had  rather  more  than  a  hmidred  a  year ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  her  dividends  had  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forty  pounds ;  but  on  that  she  dared  not  rely. 
Doctor  Brown  had  seventeen  hundred  remaining  of  the  three 
thousand  left  him  by  his  mother ;  and  out  of  this  he  had  to 
pay  for  some  of  the  furniture,  the  bills  for  which  had  not 
been  sent  in  at  the  time,  in  spite  of  all  Margaret's  entreaties 
that  such  might  be  the  case.  They  came  in  about  a  week 
before  the  time  when  the  events  I  am  going  to  narrate  took 
place.  Of  course  they  amounted  to  more  than  even  the 
prudent  Margaret  had  expected;  and  she  was  a  Uttle  dis- 
pirited to  find  how  much  money  it  would  take  to  liquidate 
them.  But,  curiously  and  contradictorily  enough — as  she 
had^^often  noticed  before — any  real  cause  for  anxiety  or  dis- 
appointment did  not  seem  to  affect  her  Tiusband^s ^cheerful- 
ness. He  laughed  at  her  dismay  over  her  accounts,  jingled 
the  proceeds  of  that  day's  work  in  his  pockets,  counted  it  out 
to  her,  and  calculated  the  year's  probable  income  from  that 
day's  gains.  Margaret  took  the  guineas,  and  carried  them 
upstairs  to  her  own  secretaire  in  silence;  haying Jeamt  the 
difficult  art  of  trying  to  swallow  down  her  household  cares 
in  the  presence jof  h^  husband.  When  she  came  back,  she 
was  cheerful,  If  grave.  He  had  taken  up  the  bills  in  her 
absence,  and  had  been  adding  them  together. 

"  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds,"  he  said,  putting 
the  accounts  away,  to  clear  the  table  for  tea,  as  Crawford 
brought  in  the  things.  "  Why,  I  don't  call  that  much.  I 
believe  I  reckoned  on  their  coming  to  a  great  deal  more. 
I'll  go  into  the  City  to-morrow,  and  sell  out  some  shares,  and 
set  your  little  heart  at  ease.  Now  don't  go  and  put  a  spoon- 
ful less  tea  in  to-night  to  help  to  pay  these  bills.  Earning 
is  better  than  saving,  and  I  am  earning  at  a  famous  rate. 
Give  me  good  tea,  Maggie,  for  I  have  done  a  good  day's 
work." 

They  were  sitting  in  the  doctor's  consulting-room,  for  the 
better  economy  of  fire.    To  add  to  Margaret's  discomfort, 
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the  ehimney  smoked  this  eyening.  She  had  held  her  tongue 
from  any  repining  words;  for  she  remembered  the  old 
proverb  about  a  smoky  chimney  and  a  scolding  wife;  but 
she  was  more  irritated  by  the  puffs  of  smoke  coming  over 
her  pretty  white  work  than  she  cared  to  show ;  and  it  was 
in  a  sharper  tone  than  usual  that  she  spoke,  in  bidding 
Crawford  take  care  and  have  the  chimney  swept,  ^he  next 
morning  all  had  cleared  brightly  off.  Her  husband  had 
•cdnmined  iifir  that  thair  money  matters  were  going  on  well ; 
the  fire  burned  briskly  at  brei^ast  time ;  and  the  unwonted 
sun  shone  in  at  the  windows.  Margaret  was  surprised,  when 
Crawford  told  her  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  vnih  a 
chimney-sweeper  that  morning;  but  that  he  had  tried  to 
arrange  the  coals  in  the  grate,  so  that,  for  this  one  morning 
at  least,  his  mistress  should  not  be  annoyed,  and,  by  the 
neid;,  he  would  take  care  to  secure  a  sweep.  Margaret 
thanked  him,  and  acquiesced  in  all  plans  about  giving  a 
general  cleaning  to  the  room ;  the  more  readily,  because  she 
felt  that  she  had  spoken  sharply  the  night  before.  She 
decided  to  go  and  pay  all  her  bills,  and  make  some  distant 
calls  on  the  next  morning ;  Mid  her  husband  promised  to  go 
into  the  City  and  provide  her  with  the  money. 

This  he  did.  He  showed  her  the  notes  that  evening, 
locked  them  up  for  the  night  in  his  bureau ;  and,  lo,  in  the 
morning  thgjLwere  gone  I  They  had  breakfasted  in  the  back 
parlouf^^  half-furnished  dining-room,  A  charwoman  was 
in  the  front  room,  cleaning  after  the  sweeps.  Doctor  Brown 
went  to  hisl^ureau,  singing  an  old  Scotch  tune  as  he  left  the 
dining-rooib.  It  was  so  long  before  he  came  back,  that 
Margaret  went  to  look  for  him^  He  was  sitting  in  the  chair 
nearest  to  the  bureau,  leaning  his  head  upon  it,  in  an  attitude 
of  the  deepest  despondency.  He  did  not  seem  to  hear 
Margaret's  step,  as  she  made  her  way  among  roUed-up 
carpets  and  chairs  piled  on  each  other.  She  had  to  touch 
him  on  the  shoulder  before  she  could  rouse  him. 

**  James,  James  I  "  she  said  in  alarm. 

He  looked  up  at  her  almost  as  if  be  did  not  know  her. 
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''Oh,  Margaret!  *'  he  said,  and  took  hold  of  her  hands, 
and  hid  his  face  in  her  neck. 

**  Dearest  love,  what  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  thinking  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill. 

**  Some  one  has  been  to  my  bureau  since  last  night/'  he 
groaned,  without  either  looking  up  or  moving. 

''And  taken  the  money,"  said  Margaret,  in  an  instant 
understanding  how  it  stood.  It  was  a  great  blow ;  a  great 
loss,  far  greater  than  the  few  extra  pounds  by  which  the 
bills  had  exceeded  her  calculations:  yet  it  seemed  as  if 
she  could  bear  it  better.  "Oh  dearl ''  she  said,  "that  is 
bad;  but  after  all — ^Do  you  know,"  she  said,  trying  to  raise 
his  face,  so  that  she  might  look  into  it,  and  give  him  the 
encouragement  of  her  honest  loving  eyes,  "  alfirst  I  thought 
you  were  deadly  ill,  and  all  sorts  of  dreadful  possibilities 
rushed  through  my  mind— it  is  such  a  relief  to  find  that  it  is 
only  money  " 

"  Only  monfigrJ. "  -hgLefthoed  .sadly,  avoiding  her  look,  as 
if  he  could  not  bear  to  show  her  how  much  he  felt  it. 

"  And  after  all,"  she  said  with  spirit,  "  it  can't  be  gone 
far.  Only  last  night,  it  was  here.  The  chimney-sweeps — ^we 
must  send  Crawford  for  the  police  directly.  You  did  not  take 
the  numbers  of  the  notes  ?  "  ringing  the  bell  as  she  spoke. 

"  No ;  they  were  only  to  be  in  our  possession  one  night," 
he  said. 

"  No,  to  be  sure  not."  ^^'^ 

The  charwoman  now  appeared  at  the  door  with  her  pail 
of  hot  water.  Margaret  looked  into  her  facCr  as  if  to  read 
guilt  or  innocence.  She  was  a  jproUg^e  of  Christie's,  who 
was  not  apt  to  accord  her  favotir  easily,  or  without  good 
grounds;  an  honest,  decent,  widow,  with  a  large  family  to 
maintain  by  her  labom* — ^that  was  the  character  in  which 
Margaret  had  engaged  her;  and  she  looked  it.  Grimy  in 
her  dress — ^because  she  could  not  spare  the  money  or  time 
to  be  clean — ^her  skin  looked  healthy  and  cared  for ;  she  had 
a  straightforward,  business-like  appearance  about  her,  and 
seemed  in  no  ways  daunted  nor  surprised  to  see  Doctor  and 
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Mrs.  Brown  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  dis- 
pleased perplexity  and  distress.  She  went  about  her  business 
without  taking  any  particular  notice  of  them.  Margaret's 
suspicions  settiied  down  yet  more  distinctly  upon  the  chim* 
ney-sweeper;  but  he  could  not  have  gone  far;  the  notes 
could  hardly  have  got  into  circulation.  Such  a  sum  could 
not  have  been  spent  by  such  a  man  in  so  short  a  time ;  and 
the  restoration  of  the  money  was  her  first,  her  only  object. 
She  had  scarcely  a  thought  for  subsequent  duties,  such  as 
prosecution  of  the  offender,  and  the  like  consequences  of 
crime.  While  her  whole  energies  were  bent  on  the  speedy 
recovery  of  tEe  money^and  she  was  rapidly  going  over  the 
necessary  steps  to  be  taken,  h^r.  husband  "  sat  all  poured  / 
out  into  ms  cha.fr',*'"  as  the  Germans  say ;  nj;^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  to 
keep  his  limb?  irr'ajiiy^  att^ju^  the  slightest  exer- 

tioa;..^^ce  sunk,  miserable,  and  with  that  loresbadowing 
o{  the  lines"^[3g^  which  sudden  distress  is  apt  to  call  out 
on  therT^ngest  and  smoothest  faces. 

"  What  can  Crawford  be  about  ?  "  said  Margaret,  pulling 
the  bell  9'gaiu  with  vehemence.  "  Oh,  Crawford  ! "  as  the 
man  at  tl^at  instant  appeared  at  the  door. 

**Is  anything  the  matter?"  hie.  mid^ interrupting  her,  as 
if  alarmed  .yito_aii_  unusual  discomposure  by  her  violent 
ringing.  "  I  had  just  gone  round  the  corner  with  the  letter 
ma§^ .  gave  me  last  night  for  the  post ;  and,  when  I  came 
back  Christie  told  me  you  had  rung  for  me,  ma'am.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  have  hurried  so,"  and,  indeed,  his  breath 
did  come  quickly,  and  his  face  was  full  of  penitent  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  Crawford  I  I  am  afraid  the  sweep  has  got  into  your 
master's  bureau,  and  taken  all  the  money  he  put  there  last 
night.  It  is  gone,  at  any  rate.  Did  you  ever  leave  him  in 
the  room  alone  ?  " 

"I  can't  say,  ma'am;  perhaps  I  did.  Yes;  I  believe  I 
did.  I  remember  now — I  had  my  work  to  do ;  and  I  thought 
the  charwoman  was  come,  and  I  went  to  my  pantry ;  and 
some  time  after  Christie  came  to  me,  complaining  that  Mrs. 
Boberts  was  so  late ;  and  then  I  knew  that  he  must  have 
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been  alone  in  the  room.  But,  dear  me,  ma'am,  who  wotdd 
have  thought  there  had  been  so  mnoh  wickedness  in  him  ?  " 

"  How  was  it  that  he  got  into  the  bureau  ?  *'  said  Mar- 
garet, turning  to  her  husband.     "  Was  the  lock  broken  ?  " 

He  roused  himself  up,  like  one  who  wakens  from  sleep. 

"  Yes  I  No  I  I  suppose  I  had  turned  the  key  without 
locking  it  last  night.  The  bureau  was  closed,  not  locked, 
when  I  went  to  it  this  morning,  and  the  bolt  was  shot." 
He  relapsed  into  inactive,  thoughtful  silence. 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  use  losing  time  in  wondering  now. 
Go,  Crawford,  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  a  policeman.  You 
know  the  name  of  the  chimney-sweeper,  of  course,"  she 
added,  as  Crawford  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  just  agreed  with 
the  first  who  was  passing  along  the  street.  If  I  could  have 
known  " 

But  Margaret  had  turned  away  with  an  impatient  gesture 
of  despair,  Crawford  went,  without  another  word,  to  seek  a 
policeman. 

In  vain  did  his  wife  try  and  persuade  Doctor  Brown  to 
taste  any  breakfast ;  a  cup  of  tea  was  all  he  would  try  to 
swallow ;  and  that  was  taken  in  hasty  gulps,  to  clear  his  dry 
throat,  as  he  heard  Crawford's  voice  talking  to  the  police- 
man whom  he  was  ushering  in. 

The  policeman  heard  all  and  said  little.  Then  the  in- 
spector came.  Doctor  Brown  seemed  to  leave  all  the  talking 
to  GraHfoiiiszhaj'Pparen^ 

was  infinitely  distressed  and  dismayed  by  the  effect  the 
robbery  seemed  to  have  had  on  her  husband's  energies.  The 
probable  loss  ol  such  a  sum  was  bad  enough ;  but  there  was 
flnTY^pt.hing  fln  wft^,]^  fl,y^^  j^Qi^r  jnjjigraf^W  1^^^  letting„it_affect 
,Mm_sostroii^y  as  to  deaden  all  ^qgrgy^fljid  flft«trny  all  hnp^fnl 
spjdag^  that^^ltiiough  Margaret  did  not  daretoJiefinei.W 
feeling,  nor  Jhecauseof.  it,  to  herself,  she  had  the  fact 
before,  her  jgerpetuaUy^that,  if  she  were  to  judgeof' her  hus- 
band Jrom  this  .loormng  only,  she  must  "learn  To  rely  on 
herself  alpP^.in   all -casea.  of   emergency.      The  inspector 
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repeatedly  turned  from  Crawford  to  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Brown 
for  answers  to  his  inqniries.  Itje^s  Margaret  who  rej^lied, 
with  terse,  short  sentences,  very  different  from  Ciftwford's 
long,  involved  explanations. 

At  length  the  inspector  asked  to  speak  to  her  alone.  She 
followed  him  into  the  room,  past  the  afEronted  Crawford  and 
her  despondent  husband.  The  inspector  gave  one  sharp 
look  at  the  charwoman,  who  was  going  on  with  her  scouring 
with  stolid  indifference,  turned  her  out,  and  then  asked 
Margaret  where  Crawford  came  from — ^how  long  he  had 
lived  with  them,  and  various  other  questions,  all  showing 
the  direction  his  suspicions  had  taken.  This  shocked  Mar- 
garet extremely;  but  she  quickly  answered  every  inquiry, 
and,  at  the  end,  watched  the  inspector's  face  closely,  and 
waited  for  the  avowal  of  the  suspicion. 

He  led  the  way  back  to  the  other  room  without  a  word, 
however.  Crawford  had  left,  and  Doctor  Brown  was  trying 
to  read  the  morning's  letters  (which  had  just  been  delivered) ; 
but  hisjiands  shook  sojnuch  that  he  could  not  see  a  line. 

"  Doctor  Brown,"  said  the  inspector,  "  I  have  little  doubt 
that  your  man-servant  has  committed  this  robbery.  I  judge 
so  from  his  whole  manner ;  and  from  his  anxiety  to  tell  the 
story,  and  his  way  of  trying  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  chim- 
ney-sweeper, neither  whose  name  nor  whose  dwelling  he  can 
give ;  at  least  he  says  not.  Your  wife  tells  us  he  has  already 
been  out  of  the  house  this  morning,  even  before  he  went  to 
summon  a  policeman ;  so  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  has 
found  means  for  concealing  or  disposing  of  the  notes ;  and 
you  say  you  do  not  know  the  numbers.  However,  that  can 
probably  be  ascertained." 

At  this  moment  Christie  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation,  demanded  to  speak  to  Margaret. 
She  brought  up  an  additional  store  of  suspicious  circum- 
stances, none  of  them  much  in  themselves,  but  all  tending 
to  criminate  her  fellow-servant.  She  had  expected  to  find 
herself  blamed  for  starting  the  idea  of  Crawford's  guilt,  and 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  herself  listened  to  with  attention 
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by  the  inspector.  This  led  her  to  tell  many*  other  Httle 
things,  all  bearing  against  Crawford,  which  a  dread  of  being 
thought  jealons  and  quarrelsome  had  led  her  to  conceal 
before  from  her  master  and  mistress.  At  the  end  of  her 
story  the  inspector  said — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  course  to  be  taken.  You, 
sir,  must  give  your  man-servant  in  charge.  He  will  be  taken 
before  the  sitting  magistrate  directly ;  and  there  is  already 
evidence  enough  to  make  him  be  remanded  for  a  week, 
during  which  time  we  may  trace  the  notes,  and  complete 
the  chain." 

"  Must  T  prnflfti^^itfi  ?  "  flnifl    DAfttnr  Brnwr^,  ^.Ipnnnf.  Ijvj  jly 

pale.  *'  It  is,  I  own,  a  serious  loss  of  money  to  me ;  but 
there  will  be  the  further  expenses  of  the  prosecution — ^the 
loss  of  time — the  " 

He  stopped.  He^  saw  his  wife's  indignant  eyes  ^  fixed 
upon  him,  and  shrajak -.&Qni..tbeir  .look  of  unconscious 
reiproach. 

"Yes,  inspector,"  he  said;  "I  give  him  in  charge.  Do 
what  you  will.    Dp  what_M^  right.     Of  course  I  take  the 

consequences. ^We  take    the  consequences.      Don't    we, 

Margaret?"  _  He  spoke  in  a  kind  of  wQd,  low  voice,  of 
which  Margaret  thought  it  best  lo  take  no  notice.. 

"Teil  us  exactly  what  to  do,"  she  said  vejy  qolc^j  and , 
quietly,  addressing  herself  to  the  policeman. 

He  gave  her  the  necessary  directions  as  to  their  attending 
at  the  poUce-office^  and  bringing  Christie  as  a  witness,  and 
then  went  away  to  take  measures  for  securing  Crawford. 

Margaret  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  hurry  or 
violence  needed  to  be  used  in  Crawford's  arrest.  She  had 
expected  to  hear  sounds  of  commotion  in  the  house,  if  indeed 
Cravrford  himself  had  not  taken  the  alarm  and  escaped. 
But,  when  she  had  suggested  the  latter  apprehension,  to  the 
inspector,  he  smiled,  and  told  her  that,  when  he  had  first 
heard  of  the  charge  from  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  he  had 
stationed  a  detective  officer  within  sight  of  the  house,  to 
watch  all  ingress  or  egress ;  so  that  Crawford's  whereabouts 
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would  soon  have  been  discovered,  if  he  bad  attempted  to 
escape. 

Margaret's  attention  was  now  directed  to  her  husband. 
He  was  making  hurried  preparations  for  setting  ofiF  on  his 
round  of  visits,  and  evidently  did  not  wish  to  have  any  con- 
versation with  her  on  the  subject  of  the  morning's  event. 
He  promised  to  be  back  by  eleven  o'clock;  before  which 
time,  the  inspector  assured  them,  their  presence  would  not 
be  needed.  Once  or  twice.  Doctor  Brown  said,  ^,s^  if  to  him- 
self,J'  It  is_a  miserable  business."  Indeed,  Margaret  felt  it 
tSIBe  so ;  and,  now  that  the  necessity  for  immediate  speech 
and  action  was  over,  she  began  to  fancy  that  she  must  be 
^^^h^J!fi:^h^^'^^z:zJ^^  (1ftfin^fiT)t  in  fiQinnnnTi  feeling;  inas- 
much as  she  bad  not  suffered  like  her  husband,  at  the  dis- 
covery that  the  servant — whom  they  had  been  learning  to 
consider  as  a JfriQ^d^  and  to  look  upon  as  having  their  interests 
so  >5[armly  at  heart— was,  in  all  probability,  a  treacherous 
thief.  She  remembered  all  his  pretty  marks  of  attention  to 
her,  from  the  day  when  he  had  welcomed  her  arrival  at  her 
new  home  by  his  humble  present  of  flowers,  until  only  the 
day  before,  when,  seeing  her  fatigued,  he  had,  unasked,  made 
her  a  cup  of  coffee — coffee  such  as  none  but  he  could  make. 
How  often  had  he  thought  of  warm  dry  clothes  for  her  hus- 
band ;  how  wakeful  had  he  been  at  nights ;  how  diligent  in 
the  mornings  I  It  was  no  wonder  that  her  husband  felt 
this  discovery  of  domestic  treason  acutely.  It  was  she  who 
was  hard  and  selfish,  "thinking  more  of  the  recovery  of  the 
money  than  of  the  terrible  disappointment  in  character,  if 
the  charge  against  Crawford  were  true. 

At  eleven  o'clock  her  husband  returned  with  a  cab. 
Christie  had  thought  the  occasion  of  appearing  at  a  police- 
office  worthy  of  her  Sunday  clothes,  and  was  as  smarii  as  her 
possessions  eould  make  her.  !gut  Margaret  and  her  husband 
looked  as  pale  and  sorrow-stricken  as  iTIhey  hkcnGeen  the 

acculed^linrnof  lEe  aSebusers.  " 

"BocLol^  Brown  shrank  from  meeting  Crawford's  eye,  as 
the  one  took  his  place  in  the  witness-box,  the  other  in  the 
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dock.  Yet  Crawford  was  trying — Margaret  was  sure  of  this 
— ^to  catch  his  master's  attention.  Failing  that^  be  looked 
at  Margaret  with  anjexpression  shejBould  not^  fathom.  In- 
deed, the  whole  ftharaftterof  his  ffiCQ  was  chq.nged.  Instead 
o£.^Jihe^ca|m7jmooth3ook  of  attentive  obedience,  he  haj~^ 
assumed  an  insolent,  threatening  expression  of  defiance ; 
smiling  occasionaJlxJn  a  mofit-UTiplfiafiarit  JDamQer>  as  Doctor 
Brown  spoke  of  the  bureau  and  its  contents.  He  was  re- 
manded for  a  week ;  but,  the  evidence  as  yet  being  far  from 
conclusive,  bail  for  his  appearance  was  taken.  This  bail  was 
offered  by  his  brother,  a  respectable  tradesman,  well  known 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to  whom  Crawford  had  sent  on 
his  arrest. 

So  Crawford  was  at  large  again,  much  to  Christie's  dis- 
may ;  who  took  off  her  Sunday  clothes,  on  her  return  home, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  hoping,  rather  than  trusting,  that  they 
should  not  all  be  murdered  in  their  beds  before  the  week  was 
out.  It  must  be  confessed,  Margaret  herself  was  not  entirely 
free  from  fears  of  Crawford's  vengeance ;  his  eyes  had  looked 
so  maliciously  and  vindictively  at  her  and  at  her  husband  as 
they  gave  their  evidence. 

But  his  absence  in  the  household  gave  Margaret  enough 
to  do  to  prevent  her  dwelUng  on  foolish  fears.  His  being 
away  made  a  terrible  blank  in  their  daily  comfort,  which 
neither  Margaret  nor  Christie — exert  themselves  as  they 
would — could  fill  up ;  and  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  all 
should  go  on  smoothly,.,  afl_ .Doctor  Brown's  nerves^  had 
received  such  a  shock  at  the  discovery  of  the  gi;dltjof  his 
f aYPimte^rusted^^  that  Margaret  was  led  at  times  to 
apprehend  a  serious  illness.  He  would  pace  about  the  room  at 
night,  when  he  thought  she  was  asleep,  moaning  to  himself 
— and  in  the  morning  he  would  require  the  utmost  persuasion 
to  induce  him  to  go  out  and  see  his  patients.  He  was  worse 
than  ever,  after  consulting  the  lawyer  whom  he  had  employed 
to  conduct  the  prosecution.  There  was,  as  Margaret  was 
brought  unwillingly  to  perceive,  some  mystery  in  tiie  case ; 
for  he  eagerly  took  his  letters  from  the  post,  going  to  the 
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door  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  knock,  and  concealing  their 
directions  from  her.  As  the  week  passed  away,  his  nervous 
misery  still  increased. 

One  evening — the  candles  were  not  hghted — he  was  sit- 
ting over  the  fire  in  a  listless  attitude,  resting  his  head  on  his 
hand^  and  that  supported  onTltB  knee — Mai'Maiefc  determined 
to  try  an  experiment  j  to  see  if  she  could  not  probe,  and  find 
out  ^ba  nature  oft^tbe  sore  that  he  hid  with  such  constant 
care.  She  took  a  stool  and  sat  down  at  his  feet,  taking  his 
hand  in  hers. 

"Listen,  dearest  James,  to  an  old  story  I  once  heard. 
It  may  interest  you.  There  were  two  orphans,  boy  and  girl 
in  their  hearts,  though  they  were  a  young  man  and  young 
woman  in  years.  They  were  not  brother  and  sister,  and 
by-and-by  they  fell  in  love ;  just  in  the  same  fond  silly  way 
you  and  I  did,  you  remember.  Well,  the  girl  was  amongst 
her  own  people;  but  the  boy  was  far  away  from  his — if 
indeed  he  had  any  alive.  But  the  girl  loved  him  so  dearly 
for  himself,  that  sometimes  she  thought  she  was  glad  that 
he  had  no  one  to  care  for  him  but  just  her  alone.  Her 
friends  did  not  like  him  as  much  as  she  did ;  for,  perhaps, 
tlifty^ftyA  ijYiflo,  ipfffiiTf*,  ^^^^  pnnpln^  ^i\^  flhft^  I  darc^say,  was 
very  foolish.  And  they  did  not  like  her  marrying  IHe  "boy ; 
wnicli  was  just  stupidity  in  them,  for  they  had  not  a  word 
to  say  against  him.  But,  about  a  week  before  the  marriage- 
day  was  fixed,  they  thought  they  had  found  out  something — 
my  darling  love,  don't  take  away  your  hand— don't  tremble 
so,  only  just  listen  1  Her  aunt  came  to  her  and  said :  *  Child, 
you  must  give  up  your  lover :  his  father  was  tempted,  and 
sinned ;  s^nd,  if  he  is  now  alive,  he  is  a  transported  convict. 
The^mamage  cannot  take  place.*  But  the  girl  stood  up  and 
said:  *If  ha  iiaa Jmawn.  this  great  sorrow  and  shame,  he 
needs  my  love  all  the  more.  I  will  not  leave  him,  nor 
forsake'Eim,  but  love  him  all  the  better.  And  I  charge  you, 
aunSpas  youlBopelc)  receive  a  blessing  for  doing  as  you 
would  be  done  by,  that  you  tell  no  one ! '  I  really  think 
that  girl  awed  her  aunt,  in  some  strange  way,  into  secrecy. 
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But,  when  she  was  left  alone,  she  cried  long  and  sadly  to 
think  what  a  shadow  rested  on  the  heart  she  loved  so  deeply ; 
and  she  meant  to  strive  to  Ughten  his  life,  and  to  ccmoeal 
for  ever  that  she  had  heard  of  its  burden;  but  now  she 
thinks — Oh,  my  husband !  how  you  must  have  suffered  " — 
as  he  bent  down  his  head  on  her  shoulder  and  cried  terrible 
man's  tears. 

"  (jod  be  thanked  1  '*  he  said  at  length.  "  You  know  all, 
and  you  do  not  shrink  from  me.  Oh,  what  a  miserable, 
deceitful  coward  I  have  been!  Suffered!  Yes — ^suffered 
enough  to  drive  me  mad ;  and,  if  I  had  but  been  brave,  I 
might  have  been  spared  all  this  long  twelve  monies  of  agony. 
But  it  is  right  I  should  have  been  punished.  And  you  knew 
it  even  before  we  were  married,  when  you  might  have  been 
drawn  back ! " 

"  I ,  could  not ;  you  would  not  have  broken  off  your 
engagement  with  me,  would  you,  under  the  like  circum- 
stances, if  our  cases  had  been  reversed?  " 

"I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  I  migh^fl  f^^*  T  ^.yyi  y^<^t  so 
brave^  so  good^  so  strong  as  joUj^  my jdiargaret.  How^could 
I  be?  Let  me  tell  you  more.  We  wandered  "about,  my 
mother  and  I,  thankful  that^ur  naine  was  such  a  common 
one,  but  shrinking  from  every  allusion — ^in  a  way  which  no 
one  can  understand,  who  has  not  been  conscious  of  an 
inward  sore.  Living  in  an  assize  town  was  torture ;  a  com- 
mercial one  was  nearly  as  bad.  My  father  was  the  son  of 
a  dignified  clergyman,  well  known  to  his  brethren :  a  cathe- 
dral town  was  to  be  avoided,  because  there  the  circumstance 
of  the  Dean  of  Saint  Botolph's  son  having  been  transported 
was  sure  to  be  known.  I  had  to  be  educated ;  therefore  we 
had  to  Uve  in  a  town ;  for  my  mother  could  not  bear  to  part 
from  me,  and  I  was  sent  to  a  day-school.  We  were  very 
poor  for  our  station — no!  we  had  no  station;  we  were  the 
wife  and  child  of  a  convict^^oof  "tor"  my  mother's 'early 
habits,  T^Otitd~liave  said.  But,  when  I  was  about  fourteen, 
my  father  died  in  his  exile,  leaving,  as  convicts  in  those  days 
sometimes  did,  a  large  fortune.     It  all  came  to  us.     My 
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mother  shut  herself  up,  and  cried  and  prayed  for  a  whole 
day.  Then  she  caUed  me  in,  and  took  me  into  her  counsel. 
We  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  to  give  the  money  to  some 
charity,  as  soon  as  I  was  legally  of  age.  Till  then  the 
interest  was  laid  by,  every  penny  of  it ;  though  sometimes 
we  were  in  sore  distress  for  money,  my  education  cost  so 
much.  BuiJhowjcould^we  tell_in  what.wayihe  money  had 
beenjjccumulated?"  Here  he  dropped  his  voice.  "Soon 
after  I  was  bne-and-twenty,  the  papers  rang  with  admiration 
of  the  unknown  munificent  donor  of  certain  sums.  I  Joathed 
their  praises.  I  shrank  from  all  recollection  of  my  father. 
I  remembered  hyaJimly^Jbut.  always  as  angry  and  violent 
with  my  mother.  My  pgor^  gentle  mother  t  Margaret,  she 
lovecT  my  father ;  and,  for  her  sake,  I  have  tried,  since  her 
death,  to  feel  kindly  towards  his  memory.  Soon  after 
my  mother's  death,  I  came  to  know  you,  my  jewel,  my 
treasure!" 

After  a  while,  he  began  again.  **  But,  oh,  Margaret !  even 
now  you  do  not  know  the  worst.  After  my  mother's  death, 
I  found  a  bundle  of  law  papers — of  newspaper  reports  about 
my  father's  trial.  Poor  soul!  why  she  had  kept  them,  I 
cannot  say.  They  were  covered  over  with  notes  in  her 
handwriting ;  and,  for  that  reason,  I  kept  them.  It  was  so 
touching  to  read  her  record  of  the  days  spent  by  her  in  her 
sohtary  innocence,  while  he  was  embroiling  himself  deeper 
and  deeper  in  crime.  I  kept  this  bundle  (as  I  thought  so 
safely !)  in  a  secret  drawer  of  my  bureau ;  but  that  wretch 
Crawford  has  got  hold  of  it.  I  missed  the  papers  that  very 
morning.  The  loss  of  them  was  infinitely  worse  than  the 
loss  of  the  money;  and  now  Crawford  threatens  to  bring 
out  the  one  terrible  fact,  in  open,  court,  if  he  can ;  and  his 
lawyer  m?,y  do  it,  I  believe.  At  any  rate,  to  have  it  blazoned 
out  to  the  world — I  who  have  spent  my  life  in  fearing  this 
hour !  But  most  of  all  for  you,  Margaret !  Still — ^ii  only  it 
could  be  avoided  I  Who  will  employ  the  son  of  Brown,  the 
noted  forger  ?  I  shall  lose  all  my  practice.  Men  will  look 
askance  at  me  as  I  enter  their  doors.     They  will  drive  me 
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into  crime.  I  sometimes  fear  that  crime  is  hereditery !  Oh, 
Margaret !  what  am  1  tcTclo  ?  "  ~" 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  I  can  refuse  to  prosecute." 

"  Let  Crawford  go  free,  you  knowing  him  to  be  guilty  ?  " 

"  I  know  him  to  be  guilty." 

"  Thea,  simg]ly,^jou  cannot  do  this  thing.  You  let  loose 
a  criminal  upon  the  public."  "'  '~ 

""Biil^if  I  '36jQot,  we  shall  come  to  shame  and  jgovertj. 
It  is  for  youT^mindiJt^  never  to 

have  married." 

'^ Listen  to  me.  I  don't  care  for  poverty;  and,  as  to 
shame,  I  should  feel  it  twenty  times  more  grievously,  if  you 
and  I  consented  to  screen  the  guilty,  from  any  fear  or  for  any 
selfish  motives  of  our  own.  I  don't  pretend  that  I  shall  not 
feel  it,  when  first  the  truth  is  known.  But  my  shame  will 
turn  into  pride,  as  Iwatch  you  live  it  down.  You  have  been 
rendered  morbid,  dear  husband,  by  Eavmg  something  all 
*'  your  life  to  conceal.  Let  the  world  know  the  truth,  and  say 
^  the  worst.  You  will  ^o  forth  a  free,  honest,  honourable  man, 
able  todoj^oTjurJu^t^^  '        ^ 

*'  Thatscoundrel  Crawford  has  sent  for  an  answer  to  his 
impudent  note,"  said  Christie,  putting  in  her  head  at  the 
door. 

"  ^JQiZL  ^ay  -^jgj^  ^*  ^  "  said  Margaret. 
She  wrote : — 

"  Whatever  you  may  do  or  say,  there  is  but  one  course 
open  to  us.  No  threats  can  deter  your  master  from  doing 
his  duty. 

"Margaret  Brown." 

"  There  I "  she  said,  passing  it  to  her  husband ;  "  he  will 
see  that  I  know  all ;  and  I  suspect  he  has  reckoned  some- 
thing on  your  tenderness  for  me." 

Margaret's  note  only  enraged,  it  did  not  daunt,  Crawford. 
Before  a  week  was  out,  every  one  who  cared  knew  that 
Doctor  Brown,  the  rising  young  physician,  was  son  of  the 
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notorious  Brown,  the  forger.  All  the  conseqnenoes  took 
place  which  he  had  anticipated.  Crawford  had  to  suffer  a 
severe  sentence;  and  Doctor  Brown  and  his  wife  had  to 
leave  their  house  and  go  to  a  smaller  one ;  they  had  to  pinch 
and  to  screw,  aided  in  all  most  zealously  by  the  faithful 
Christie.  Bj^  Doctor  Brown  was  lighter-hearted,  than  he 
had  gver  been  before  in  his  consciousMJI^time^^^EUs^fc^^ 
was  now  firmly  planted  ofT  th ft  fyrmind.  and  evflry  stftphe 
ros^^as  a  sure  gain^^^People  did  say  that  Margaret  had 
been  seen,lh~lEose  worst  times,  on  her  hands  and  knees 
cleaning  her  own  door-step.  But  JL  don't  believe  it,  for 
Christie  would  never  have  let  her  do  that.  And,  as  far  as 
my  own  evidence  goes,  I  can  only  say  that,  the  last  time 
iTwas  in  London,  I  saw  a  brass-plate,  with  "  Doctor  James 
Brown"  upon  it,  on  the  door  of  a  handsome  house  in  a 
handsome  square.  And  as  I  looked,  I  saw  a  brougham  drive 
up  to  the  door,  and  a  lady  get  out,  and  go  into  that  house* 
who  was  certainly  the  Margaret  Frazer  of  old  days — graver ; 
more  portly:  n;inrfl  atern,  I  had  almost  said.  But,  as  I 
watched  and  thought,  I  saw  her  come  to  the  dining-room 
window  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  her  whole  face  melted 
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PORTION  I 

Thbbe  is  a  mill  by  the  Neckar-side,  to  which  many  people 
resort  for  ooffee,  acoording  to  the  fashion  which  is  almost 
national  in  Grermany.  There  is  nothing  particularly  attrao- 
tiye  in  the  situation  of  this  mill ;  it  is  on  the  Mannheim  (the 
flat  and  unronmolaiQ}  side  of  Heidelberg.  The  river  turns  the 
mill-wheel  with  a  plenteous  gushing  sound ;  the  out-buildings 
and  the  dwelling-house  of  the  miller  form  a  well-kept  dusty 
quadrangle.  Again,  further  from  the  river  there  is  a  garden 
full  of  willows,  and  arbours,  and  flowerbeds  not  well  kept, 
but  very  profuse  in  flowers  and  luxuri^t  creepers,  knotting 
and  looping  the  arbours  together.  In  each  of  these  arbours 
is  a  stationary  table  of  white  painted  wood,  and  light  movable 
chairs  of  the  same  colour  and  material. 

I  went  to  drink  cofifee  there  with  some  friends  in4£4-=Tu 
The  stately  old  miller  came  out  to  greet  us,  as  some  of  the 
party  were  known  to  him  of  old.  He  was  of  a  grand  build  of 
a  man ;  and  his  loud  musical  voice,  with  its  tone  friendly  and 
familiar,  his  rolling  laugh  of  welcome,  went  well  with  the 
keen  bright  eye,  the  flne  cloth  of  his  coat,  and  the  general 
look  of  substance  about  the  place.  Poultry  of  all  kinds 
abounded  in  the  mill-yard,  where  there  were  ample  means  of 
livelihood  for  them  strewed  on  the  ground ;  but,  not  content 
with  this,  the  miller  took  out  handfuls  of  com  from  the  sacks, 
and  threw  liberally  to  the  cocks  and  hens  that  ran  almost 
under  his  feet  in  their  eagerness.  And,  all  the  time  he  was 
doing  this,  as  it  were  habitually,  he  was  talking  to  us,  and 
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ever  and  anon  calling  to  his  daughter  and  the  serving-maids, 
to  hid  them  hasten  the  co£Fee  we  had  ordered.  He  followed 
us  to  an  arbonr,  and  saw  ns  served  to  his  satisfaction  with 
the  best  of  everything  we  could  ask  for ;  and  then  left  us  to 
go  round  to  the  di£Ferent  arbours  and  see  that  each  party  was 
properly  attended  to ;  and,  as  he  went,  this  great,  prosperous, 
happy-looking  man  whistled  softly  one  of  the  most  plaintive 
airs  I  ever  heatd. 

"  His  family,"  said  one  of  my  friends,  "  have  held  l^is 
mill  ever  since  the  old  Palatinate  days ;  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  have  possessed  the  ground  ever  since  then,  for  two 
successive  mills  of  theirs  have  been  burnt  down  by  the 
French.  If  you  want  to  see  Scherer  in  a  passion,  just  talk 
to  him  of  the  possibility  of  a  French  invasion." 

But  at  this  moment,  still  wMstling  that  mournful  air,  we 
saw  the  miller  going  down  the  steps  that  led  from  the  some- 
what raised  garden  into  the  mill-yard ;  and  so  I  seemed  to 
have  lost  my  chance  of  putting  him  in  a  pasuon. 

We  had  nearly  finished  our  cofifee,  and  our  kuchen^ 
and  our  cinnamon  cake,  when  heavy  splashes  fell  on  our 
thick  leafy  covering ;  quicker  and  quicker  they  came,  coming 
through  the  tender  leaves,  as  if  they  were  tearing  them 
asunder ;  all  the  people  in  the  garden  were  hurrying  under 
shelter,,  or  seeking  for  their  carriages  standing  outside.  Up 
the  steps  the  miller  came  hastening,  with  a  crimson  umbrella, 
fit  to  cover  every  one  left  in  the  garden,  and  followed  by  his 
daughter,  and  one  or  two  maidens,  each  bearing  an  umbrella. 

"  Come  into  the  house — come  in,  I  say !  It  is  a  sunmier- 
storm,  and  will  flood  the  place  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  the 
river  carries  it  away.     Here,  here  I  " 

And  we  followed  him  back  into  his  own  house.  We  went 
into  the  kitchen  first.  Such  an.  array  of  bright  copper  and 
tin  vessels  I  never  saw ;  and  all  the  wooden  things  were  as 
thoroughly  scoured.  The  red-tiled  floor  was  spotless  when 
we  went  in,  but  in  two  minutes  it  was  all  over  slop  and  dirt 
with  the  tread  of  many  feet ;  for  the  kitchen  was  filled,  and 
still  the  worthy  miller  kept  bringing  in  more  people  under 
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his  great  crimson  umbrella.    He  even  called  the  dogs  in,  and 
made  them  lie  down  mider  the  tables. 

His  daughter  said  something  to  him  in  German,  and  he 
shook  his  head  merrily  at  her.     Everybody  laughed. 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  She  told  him  to  bring  the  ducks  in  next ;  but,  indeed,  if 
more  people  come  we  shall  be  suffocated.  What  with  the 
thundery  weather,  and  the  stove,  and  all  these  steaming 
clothes,  I  really  think  we  must  ask  leave  to  pass  on. 
Perhaps  we  might  go  in  and  see  Frau  Scherer  ?  " 

My  friend  asked  the  daughter  of  the  house  for  permission 
to  go  into  an  inner  chamber  and  see  her  mother.  It  was 
granted ;  and  we  went  into  a  sort  of  saloon,  overlooking  the 
Neckar ;  very  small,  very  bright,  and  very  close.  The  floor 
was  slippery  with  polish ;  long  narrow  pieces  of  looking- 
glass  against  the  walls  reflected  the  perpetual  motion  of  the 
river  opposite;  a  white  porcelain  stove,  with  some  old- 
fashioned  ornaments  of  brass  about  it ;  a  sofa,  covered  with 
Utrecht  velvet,  a  table  before  it,  and  a  piece  of  worsted- 
worked  carpet  under  it;  a  vase  of  artificial  flowers;  and, 
lastly,  an  alcove  with  a  bed  in  it,  on  which  lay  the  paralysed 
wife  of  the  good  miller,  knitting  busily,  formed  the  furniture. 
I  spoke  as  if  this  was  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  room ; 
but,  sitting  quietly,  while  my  friend  kept  up  a  brisk  conver- 
sation in  a  language  which  I  but  half  understood,  my  eye 
was  caught  by  a  picture  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  room,  and  I 
got  up  to  examine  it  more  nearly. 

It  was  that  of  a  young  girl  of  extreme  beauty :  evidently 
of  middle  rank.  There  was  a  sensitive  refinement  in  her 
face,  as  if  she  almost  shrank  from  the  gaze  which,  of 
necessity,  the  painter  must  have  fixed  upon  her.  It  was  not 
over-well  painted ;  but  I  felt  that  it  must  have  been  a  good 
likeness,  from  this  strong  impress  of  peculiar  character  which 
I  have  tried  to  describe.  lEVcJm  the  dress,  I  should  guess  it 
to  have  been  painted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
And  I  afterwards  heard  that  I  was  right.  ~^ 

There  was  a  Uttle  pause  in  the  conversation. 
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"  Will  you  ask  Frau  Scherer  who  this  is  ?  " 

My  friend  repeated  my  question,  and  received  a  long 
reply  in  German.  Then  she  tamed  round  and  translated  it 
to  me. 

**  It  is  the  likeness  of  a  great-aunt  of  her  husband's." 
(My  friend  was  standing  by  me,  looking  at  the  picture  with 
sympathetic  curiosity.)  '*^See!  here  is  the  name  on  the 
open  page  of  this  Bible,  'Anna  Scherer,  1778.'.  Frau 
Scherer  says  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  this  pretty 
gvl,.adlib.j3fi2:4^mplexion  of  lilies  and  roses,  lost  her  colour 
so  entirely  through  fright,  that  she  was  known  by  the  name 
of  title  Gcey  Woman.^  She  speaks.  Jis.  i£  this  Anna  Scherer 
Uyed  in  some  state  of  lifelong  terror.  But  she  does  not  know 
details;  refers  me  to  her  husband  for  them.  She  thinks  he 
has  some  papers  which  were  written  by  the  original  of  that 
picture  for  her  daughter,  who  died  in  this  very  house  not 
long  after  our  friend  there  was  married.  We  can  ask  Herr 
Scherer  for  the  whole  story  if  you  like." 

"  Oh  yes,  pray  do  1 "  said  I.  And,  as  our  host  came  in 
at  this  moment  to  ask  how  we  were  faring,  and  to  tell  us 
that  he  had  sent  to  Heidelberg  for  carriages  to  convey  us 
home,  seeing  no  chance  of  the  heavy  rain  abating,  my  friend, 
after  thanking  him,  passed  on  to  my  request 

**  Ah !  "  said  he,  his  face  changing,  **  the  aunt  Anna  had 
a  sad  history.  It  was  all  owing  to  one  of  those  hellish 
Frenchmen;  and  her  daughter  suffered  for  it— >the  cousin 
Ursula,  as  we  all  called  her  when  I  was  a  child.  To  be  sure, 
the  good  cousin  Ursula  was  his  child  as  well.  The  sins  of 
the  fathers  are  visited  on  their  children.  TheHady  would 
like  to  know  all  about  it,  would  she  ?  Well,  there  are  papers 
— a  kind  of  apology  the  aunt  Anna  wrote  for  putting  an  end 
to  her  daughter's  engagement — or  rather,  facts  which  she 
revealed,  that  prevented  cousin  Ursula  from  marrying  the 
man  she  loved;  and  so  she  would  never  have  any  other 
good  fellow ;  else,  I  have  heard  say,  my  father  would  have 
been  thankful  to  have  made  her  his  wife."  All  this  time,  he 
was  rummaging  in  the  drawer  of  an  old-fashioned  bureau ; 
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and  now  he  turned  round,  with  a  bundle  of  yellow  MSS.  in 
his  hand,  which  he  gave  to  my  friend,  saying,  "Take  it 
home,  take  it  home ;  and,  if  you  care  to  make  out  our  crabbed 
German  writing,  you  may  keep  it  as  long  as  you  like,  and 
read  it  at  your  leisure.  Only,  I  must  have  it  back  again, 
when  you  have  done  with  it,  that's  all." 

And  so  we  became  possessed  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
following  letter,  which  it  was  otir  emplojnnent,  during  many 
a  long  evening  that  ensuing  winter,  to  translate,  and  in  some 
parts  to  abbreviate.  The  letter  began  with  some  reference  to 
the  pain  which  she  had  already  inflicted  upon  her  daughter 
by  some  unexplained  opposition  to  a  project  of  marriage; 
but  I  doubt  if,  without  the  due  with  which  the  good  miller 
had  furnished  us,  we  could  have  made  out  e^en  this  much 
from  the  passionate,  broken  sentences  that  made  us  fancy 
that  some  scene  between  the  mother  and  daughter — and 
possibly  a  third  person — had  occurred,  just  before  the  mother 
had  begun  to  write. 

"  Thou  dost  not  love  thy  child,  mother !  Thou  dost  not 
care,  if  her  heart  is  broken  I "  Ah,  God  1  and  these^  words 
of  my  heart-beloved  Ursula  ring  in  my  ears,  as  if  the  sound 
of  them  would  fill  them  when  I  lie  a-dying.  And  her  poor 
tear-stained  face  comes  between  me  and  everything  else. 
Child!:  hearts  do  not  break;  life  is  very  tough,  as  well  as 
very  terrible.  But  I  will  not  jiejsids.to  the^.  I  will  tell  all ; 
and' thou  shalt  bear  the  burden  of  choice.  I  may  be  wrong ; 
I  have  little  wit  left,  and  never  had  much,'  I  think ;  but  an 
instinct  serves  me  in  place  of  judgment,  and  that  instinct 
tellft  ri^e  that  thou  and  thy  Henri  must  never  be  married. 
Yet  I  may  be  in  error.  I  would  fain  make  my  child  happy. 
Lay  this  paper  before  the  good  priest  Schriesheim,  if,  after 
reading  it,  thou  hast  doubts  which  make  thee  uncertain. 
Only  I  will  tell  thee  all  now,  on  condition  that  no  spoken 
word  ever  passes  between  us  on  the  subject.  It  would  kill 
me  to  be  questioned.    I  should  have  to  see  all  present  again. 

My  father  held,  as  thou  knowest,  the  mill  on  the  Neckar, 
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where  thy  new-foand  uncle,  Soherer,  now  lives.  Thon 
rememberest  the  surprise  with  which  we  were  received  there, 
last  vintage  twelvemonth.  How  thy  uncle  disbelieved  me, 
when  I  said  that  I  was  his  sister  Anna,  whom  he  had  long 
believed  to  be  dead ;  and  how  I  had  to  lead  thee  underneath 
the*  picture,  painted  of  me  long  ago,  and  point  out,  feature 
by  feature,  the  likeness  between  it  and  thee ;  and  how,  as  I 
spoke,  I  recalled  first  to  my  own  mind,  and  then  by  speech 
to  his,  the  details  of  the  time  when  it  was  painted;  the 
merry  words  tbat  passed  between  us,  then  a  happy  boy  and 
girl ;  the  position  of  the  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room  ; 
our  father's  habits;  the  cherry-tree,  now  cut  down,  that 
shaded  the  window  of  my  bed-room,  through  which  my 
brother  was  wont  to  squeeze  himself,  in  order  to  spring  on 
to  the  topmost  bough  that  would  bear  his  weight;  and 
thence  he  would  pass  me  back  his  cap,  laden  with  fruit,  to 
where  I  sat  on  the  window-sill,  too  sick  with  fright  for  him 
to  care  much  for  eating  the  cherries. 

And  at  lengtii  Fritz  gave  way,  and  beheved  me  to  be  his 
sister  Anna,  even  as  though  I  were  risen  from  the  dead. 
And  thou  rememberest  liow  he  fetched  in  his  wife,  and  told 
her  that  I  was  not  dead,  but  was  come  back  to  the  old  home 
once  more,  changed  as  I  was.  And  she  would  scarce  believe 
him,  and  scanned  me  with  a  cold,  distrustful  eye;  till  at 
length — for  I  knew  her  of  old  as  Babette  Miiller — I  said 
that  I  was  well-to-do,  and  needed  not  to  seek  out  friends  for 
what  they  had  to  give.  And  then  she  asked — not  me,  but 
her  husband — why  I  had  kept  silent  so  long,  leading  all — 
father,  brother,  every  one  that  loved  me  in  my  own  dear 
home — ^to  esteem  me  dead.  And  then  thine  rmcle  (thou 
rememberest  ?)  said,  he  cared  not  to  know  more  than  I  cared 
to  tell ;  that  I  was  his  Anna,  found  again,  to  be  a  blessing  to 
him  in  his  old  age,  as  I  had  been  in  his  boyhood.  J[jbhanked 
him,ittjnyLheaiji_fp_r  Ws^  for,  were  the  need  for  telling 

all  less  than  it  seems  to  me  now,  I  could  not  speak  of  my 
past  life.  But  she,  who  was  my  sister-in-law  still,  held  back 
her  welcome,  and,  for  want  of  that,  I  did  not  go  to  live  in 
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Heidelberg  as  I  had  planned  beforehand,  in  order  to  be  near 
my  brother  Fritz,  but  contented  myself  with  his  promise  to 
be  a  father  to  my  Ursula  when  I  should  die  and  leave  this 
weary  world. 

That  Babette  Miiller  was,  as  I  may  say,  the  cause  of  all 
my  life's  suffering.  She  was  a  baker's  daughter  in  Heidel- 
berg— a  great  beauty,  as  people  said,  and,  indeed,  as  I  could 
see  for  myself.  I,  too — thou  sawest  my  picture — was 
reckoned  a  beauty,  and  I  believe  I  was  so.  Babette  Miiller 
looked, vpm^oae  as  a  rival.  She  liked  to  be  admired,  and 
had  no  one  muob  tp  love  her.  I  had  several  people  to  love 
me— thy  grandfather,  Fritz,  the  old  servant  Kathchen,  Karl, 
the  head  apprentice  at  the  mill — and  I  feared  admiration 
and  notice,  and  the  being  stared  at  as  the  "  Schone  Miillerin," 
whenever  I  went  to  make  my  purchases  in  Heidelberg. 

Those  were  happy,  peaceful  days.  I  had  Kathchen  to 
help  me  in  the  housework ;  and  whatever  we  did  pleased  my 
brave  old  father,  who  was  alwaj^  gentle  and  indulgent 
towards  us  women,  though  he  was  stem  enough  with  the 
apprentices  in  the  mill.  Karl,  the  oldest  of  these,  was  his 
favourite ;  and  I  can  see  now  that  my  father  wished  him  to 
marry  me,  and  that  Karl  himself  was  desirous  to  do  so. 
But  Karl  was  rough-spoken,  and  passionate — not  with  me, 
but  with  the  others— and  T  shrank  irQm.hinLJbi.a  way  which, 
I  fear,  gave  him  pain.  And  then  came  thy  uncle  Fritz's 
marriage ;  and  Babette  was  brought  to  the  mill,  to  be  its 
mistress.  Not  that  I  cared  much  for  giving  up  my  post ;  for, 
in  spite  of  my  father's  great  kindness,  I  always  feared  that 
I  did  not  manage  well  for  so  large  a  family  (with  the  men, 
and  a  girl  under  Kathchen,  we  sat  down  eleven  each  night  to 
supper).  But  when  Babette  began  to  find  fault  with  Kathchen, 
I  was  unhappy  at  the  blame  that  fell  on  faithful  servants ; 
and,  by-and-by,  I  began  to  see  that  Babette  was  egging  on 
Karl  to  make  more  open  love  to  me,  and,  as  she  once  said, 
to  get  done  with  it,  and  take  me  off  to  a  home  of  my  own. 
My  father  was  growing  old,  and  did  not  perceive  all  my  daily 
discomfort.     The  more  Karl  advanced,  the  more  I  disliked 
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him.  He  was  good  in  the  main ;  hnt  I  bad  no  notion  of 
being  married,  and  could  not  bear  any  one  who  talked  to  me 
about  it. 

Things  were  in  this  way  when  I  had  an  invitation  to  go 
to  Oarlsruhe  to  visit  a  schoolfellow,  of  whom  I  had  been 
very  fond.  Babette  was  all  for  my  going ;  I  don't  think  I 
wanted  to  leave  home,  and  yet  I  had  been  very  fond  of 
Sophie  Eupprecht.  But  I  was  always  shy  among  strangers. 
Somehow,  the  afihir  was  settled  for  me,  but  not  until  both 
¥ntz  and  my  father  had  made  inquiries  as  to  the  character 
and  position  of  the  Eupprechts.  They  learned  that  the 
father  had  held  some  kind  of  inferior  position  about  the 
Grand-duke's  court,  and  was  now  dead,  leaving  a  widow, 
a  noble  lady,  and  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
Sophie,  my  friend.  Madame  Eupprecht  was  not  rich,  but 
more  than  respectable — genteel.  When  this  was  ascertained, 
my  father  made  no  opposition  to  my  going ;  Babette  for- 
warded it  by  all  the  means  in  her  power ;  and  even  my  dear 
Eritz  had  his  word  to  say  in  its  favour.  jQnly  Kathchen  was 
against  it— :Satbghen  and  Karl.  The  opposition  of  Kari  did 
more  to. send  me  to  Oarlsruhe  than  anything.  !E*or  I  could 
have  objected  to  go ;  but,  when  he  took  upon  himself  to  ask 
what  was  the  good  of  going  a-gadding,  visiting  strangers  of 
whom  no  one  knew  anything,  I  yielded  to  circumstances — 
to  the  pulling  of  Sophie  and  the  pushing  of  Babette.  I  was 
silently  vexed,  I  remember,  at  Babette's  inspection  of  my 
clothes ;  at  the  way  in  which  she  settled  that  this  gown  was 
too  old-fashioned,  or  that  too  common,  to  go  with  me  on  my 
visit  to  a  noble  lady ;  and  at  the  way  in  which  she  took  upon 
herself  to  spend  the  money  my  father  had  given  me  to  buy 
what  was  requisite  for  the  occasion.  And  yet  I  blamed 
myself,  for  every  one  else  had  thought  her  so  kind  for  doing 
all  this ;  and  she  herself  meant  kindly,  too. 

At  last  I  quitted  the  mill  by  the  Neckar-side.  It  was  a 
long  day's  journey,  and  Fritz  went  with  me  to  Oarlsruhe. 
The  Eupprechts  lived  on  the  third  floor  of  a  house  a  little 
behind  one  of  the  principal  streets,  in  a  cramped-up  court, 
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to  which  we  gained  admittanoe  through  a  doorway  in  the 
street.  I  remember  how  pinched  their  rooms  looked  after 
the  large  space  we  had  at  the  mill ;  and  yet  they  had  an 
air  of  grandeur  about  them  which  was  new  to  me,  and  which 
gave  me  pleasure,  faded  as  some  of  it  was.  Madame^ 
Bupprecht  was  too  formal  a  lady  for  me ;  I  was  never  at 
my  ease  with  her ;  but  Sophie  was  all  that  I  had  recollected 
her  at  school — ^kind,  affectionate,  and  only  rather  too  ready 
with  her  expressions  of  admiration  and  regard.  The  Uttle 
sister  kept  out  of  our  way ;  and  that  was  all  we  needed,  in 
the  first  enthusiastic  renewal  of  our  early  friendship.  The 
one  great  object  of  Madame  Bupprecht's  life  was  to  retain 
her  position  in  society ;  and,  as  her  means  were  much 
diminished  since  her  husband's  death,  th^re  was  not  much 
comfort,  though  there  was  a  great  deal  of  show^  in  their  way 
of  living ;  just  the  opposite  of  what  it  was  at  my  father's 
house.  I  believe  that  my  coming  was  not  too'inuch  desired 
by  Madame  Bupprecht,  as  I  brought  with  me  another  mouth 
to  be  fed ;  but  Sophie  had  spent  a  year  or  more  in  entreating 
for  permission  to  invite  me,  and  her  mother,  having  once  con- 
sented, was  too  well-bred  not  to  give  me  a  stately  welcome. 
The  life  in  Oarlsruhe  was  very  different  from  what  it  was 
at  home.  The  hours  were  later,  the  coffee  was  weaker  in 
the  morning,  the  pottage  was  weaker,  the  boiled-beef  less 
relieved  by  other  diet ;  the  dresses  finer,  the  evening  engage- 
ments constant.  I  did  not  find  these  visits  pleasant.  We 
might  not  knit,  which  would  have  relieved  the  tedium  a 
little ;  but  we  sat  in  a  circle,  talking  together,  only  interrupted 
occasionaUy  by  a  gentleman,  who,  breaking  out  of  the  knot 
of  men  who  stood  near  the  door,  talking  eagerly  together, 
stole  across  the  room  on  tiptoe,  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and, 
bringing  his  feet  together  in  the  position  we  call  the  first  at 
the  dancing -school,  made  a  low  bow  to  the  lady  he  was 
going  to  address.  The  first  time  I  saw  these  manners  I 
could  not  help  smiling;  but  Madame  Bupprecht  saw  me, 
and  spoke  to  me  next  morning  rather  severely,  telling  me 
that,  of  course,  in  my  country  breeding  I  could  have  seen 
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nothing  of  court  manners,  or  French  fashions,  but  that  that 
was  no  reason  for  my  laughing  at  them.  Of  course  I  tried 
never  to  smile  again  in  company.  This  visit  to  Oarlsruhe 
took  place  in  ^  '89,  just  when  every  one  was  full  of 
the  events  taking  place  at  Paris;  and  yet  at  Garlsruhe 
French  fashions  were  more  talked  of  than  French  politics. 
Madame  Btipprecht,  especially,  thought  a  great  deal  of  all 
French  people.  And  this  again  was  quite  different  to  us  at 
home.  ,  Fritz  could  hardly  bear  the  name  of  a  Frenchman  ; 
and  it  had  nearly  been  an  obstacle  to  my  visit  to  Sophie  that 
her  mother  preferred  being  called  Madame  to  her  proper 
title  of  Frau. 

One  night  I  was  sitting  next  to  Sophie,  and  longing 
for  the  time  when  we  might  have  supper  and  go  home, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  together — ^a  thing  forbidden  by 
Madame  Bupprecht's  rules  of  etiquette,  which  strictly  pro- 
hibited any  but  the  most  necessary  conversation  passing 
between  members  of  tiie  same  family  when  in  society.  I 
was  sitting,  I  say,  scarcely  keeping  back  my  inclination  to 
yawn,  when  two  gentlemen  came  in,  one  of  whom  was 
evidently  a  stranger  to  the  whole  party,  from  the  formal 
manner  in  which  the  host  led  him  up,  and  presented  him  to 
the  hostess.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  any  one  so  hand- 
some or  so  elegant.  His  hair  was  powdered,  of  course; 
but  one  could  see  from  his  complexion  that  it  was  fair  in 
its  natural  state.  His  features  were  as  delicate  as  a  girl's, 
and  set  off  by  two  little  "  mouches,"  as  we  called  patches  in 
those  days ;  one  at  the  left  comer  of  his  mouth,  the  other 
prolonging,  as  it  were,  the  right  eye.  His  dress  was  blue 
and  silver.  I  was  so  lost  in  admiration  of  this  beautiful 
young  man,  that  I  was  as  much  surprised  m  if  the  angel 
Gabriel  had^  spoken  to  me,  when  the  lady  of  the  house 
brought  him  forward  to  present  him  to  me.  She  called  him 
Monsieur  de  la  Tourelle,  and  he  began  to  speak  to  me  in 
French ;  but,  though  I  understood  him  perfectly,  I  dared  not 
trust  myself  to  reply  to  him  in  that  language.  Then  he 
tried  German,   speaking  it  with  a  kind  of  soft  lisp  that  I 
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thought  charming.      But,  before  the  end  of  the  evening, 

ofSs^manners,  and  the  exaggerated  compUments  he  paid 
mey  which  had  the  effect  .of  making  aH"  the  company  tarn 
round  and  look  at  me.  Madame  Eupprecht  was,  ho^TeTerj 
pleased  with  the  precise  thing  that  displeased  me.  8he  hked 
either  Sophie  or  me  tojsreate  a  sensationj  of  course  she 
would  have  preferred  thatiFshould  TTaveTBeen  her  daughter, 
but  her  daughter's  friend  was  next  best.  As  we  went  away, 
I  heard  Madame  Eupprecht  and  Monsieur  de  la  Tourelle 
reciprocating  civil  speeches  with  might  and  main,  from  which 
I  found  out  that  the  French  gentleman  was  coming  to  call 
on  us  the  next  day.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  more 
glad  or  frightened,  f oilI  had  been  kept  upon  stilts^  of  jgood 
manners  all^  the  evening.  Sut~stiirT~was  flattered  when 
Ijjfadame  Eupprecht  spoke  as  if  she  had  invited  him  because 
he  had  shown  pleasure  in  my  society,  and  even  more  gratified 
by  Sophie's  ungrudging  deUght  at  the  evident  interest  I  had 
excited  in  so  fine  and  agreeable  a  gentleman.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  they  had  hard  work  to  keep  me  from  running  out  of  the 
salon  the  next  day,  when  we  heard  his  voice  inquiring  at  the 
gate  on  the  stairs  for  Madame  Eupprecht.  They  had  made 
me  put  on  my  Sunday  gown,  and  they  themselves  were 
dressed  as  for  a  reception. 

When  he  had  gone  away,  Madame  Eupprecht  congratu- 
lated me  on  the  conquest  I  had  made ;  for,  indeed,  he  had 
scarcely  spoken  to  any  one  else,  beyond  what  mere  civihty 
required,  and  had  almost  invited  himself  to  come  in  the 
evening  to  bring  some  new  song,  which  was  all  the  fashion 
in  Pans,  he  said.  Madame  Eupprecht  had  been  out  all  the 
morning,  as  she  told  me,  to  glean  information  about  Monsieur 
de  la  Tourelle.  He  was  a  p-oprietaire,  and  had  a  small  chS,teau 
on  the  Vosges  mountains ;  he  owned  land  there,  but  had  a 
large  income  from  some  sources  quite  independent  of  this 
property.  Altogether,  he  was  a  good  match,  as  she  empha- 
tically observed.  She  never  seemed  to  think  that  I  could 
refuse  him  after  this  account  of  his  wealth ;  nor  do  I  believe 
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she  would  have  allowed  Sophie  a  choice,  even  had  he  been 
as  old  and  ugly  aa  he  was  young  and  handsome.  I  do  not 
quite  know — so  many  events  have  come  to  pass  since  then, 
and  blurred  the  clearness  of  my  recollections — ^if  I  loved 
him  or  not.  He  was  very  much  devoted  to  me ;  he  almost 
frightened  me  by  the  excess  of  his  demonstrations  of  love. 
Aild"he  was  very  charming  to  everybody  around  me,  who 
all  spoke  of  him  as  the  most  fascinating  of  men,  and  of  me 
as  the  most  fortunate  of  girls.  Afid  yet  I  never  felt  guite 
at  mj  ease  with  him,  .1  wa9  always  relieved  when  his  visits 
were  over,  although  I  missed  his  presence  when  he  did  not 
com^.  He  prolonged  his  visit  to  the  friend  with  whom  he 
^^s  stajdng  at  Oarlsruhe,  on  purpose  to  woo  me.  He 
loaded  me  with  presents,  which  I  was  unwilling  to  take; 
only^Madame  Eupprecht  seemed  to  consider  me  an  affected 
prude  if  I  refused  them.  Many  of  these  presents  consisted 
of  articles  of  valuable  old  jewellery,  evidently  belonging  to 
his  family :  by  accepting  these  I  doubled  the  ties  which  were 
formed  around  jnft  by  circnrnfltanflftR  even  more  than  by  my 
own  consent.  In  those  days  we  did  not  write  letters  to 
absent  friends  as  frequently  as  is  done  now,  and  I  had  been 
unwilling  to  name  him  in  the  few  letters  that  I  wrote  home. 
At  length,  however,  I  learned  from  Madame  Eupprecht  that 
she  had  written  to  my  father  to  announce  the  splendid 
conquest  I  had  made,  and  to  request  his  presence  at  my 
betrothal.  I  started  with  astonishment.  J.,  had  not  realised 
that  affairs  had  gone  so  far  as  this.  But  when  she_ asked 
me,  in  a  stem,  offended,  isanner^what  I  had  meant  by  my 
c^lSuct,  if  1  did  not  intend  to  marry  Monsieur  de  la  Tourelle 
— Thad  received  his  visits,  his  presents,  all  his  various 
advances  without  showing  any  unwillingness  or  repugnance 
' — (and  it  was  all  true ;  I  had  shown  no  repugnance,  though 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  married  to  him ;  at  least,  not  so  soon) — 
what  could  X  do  but  hang  my  head^  and  silently  consent  to 
the  rapid  announcement  of  the  only  course  which  now 
remained  fornae-,  if  i  woulf^rofrbe  esteemed  a  heartless 
c6quette  all  the  rest  of  my  days  ? 
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There  was  some  difficulty,  which  I  afterwards  learnt  that 
my  sister-in-law  had  obviated,  about  my  betrothal  taking 
place  from  home.  My  father,  and  ¥ntz  especially,  were  for 
having  me  return  to  the  mill,  and  there  be  betrothed,  and 
thence  be  married.  But  the  Bupprechts  and  Monsieur  de 
la  Tourelle  were  equally  urgent  on  the  other  side;  and 
Babette  was  unwilling  to  have  the  trouble  of  the  commotion 
at  the  mill,  and  also,  I  think,  a  Httle  disliked  the  idea  of  the 
contrast  of  my  grander  marriage  v^th  her  own. 

So  my  father  and  Fritz  came  over  to  the  betrothal.  They 
were  to  stay  at  an  inn  in  Oarlsruhe  for  a  fortnight,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  Monsieur 
de  la  Tourelle  told  me  he  had  business  at  home,  which  would 
oblige  him  to  be  absent  during  the  interval  between  the  two 
events ;  and  I  was  very  glad  of  it,  for  I  did  not  think  that 
he  valued  my'  father  and  my  brothnr  afi  I  could  hayB[  wtshed" 
him  to  do.  He  was  very  polite  to  them ;  put  on  all  the  soft, 
grand  manner,  which  he  had  rather  dropped  with  me ;  and 
complimented  us  all  round,  beginning  with  my  father  and 
Madame  Rupprecht,  and  ending  with  little  Alwina.  But  he 
a  Uttle  scoffed  at  the  old-fashioned  church-ceremonies  which 
Oiy  f ati]^r  insisted  on ;  and  I  fancy  Eritz  must  have  taken 
some  of  his  compliments  as  satire,  for  I  saw  certain  signs 
of  .manner  by  which  I  knew  that  my  future  husband,  for  all 
his  civil  words,  had  irritated  and  annoyed  my  brother.  But 
all  the  money  arrangements  were  hberal  in  the  extreme, 
and  more  than  satisfied,  almost  surprised,  my  father.  Even 
Fritz  lifted  up  his  eyebrows  and  whistled.  I.  alone  did  .not 
care  about. M^y thing.  I  was  hnwitrheA  in  a  droftm — a 
kin^  of  deapaar,  -Jriiad  got  into  a  net  through  my  own 
timidity  and  weakness,  and  I  did  not  see  how  to  get  out 
of  it.  I  clung  -tO'-ffiy  own  home-people  that  fortnight,.  *»~-I- 
had  never  done  before.  Their  voices,  their  ways,  were  all 
so  pleasant  and  familiar  to  me,  after  the  constraint  In  which 
I  had  been  living.  I  might  speak  and  do  as  I  Hked  without 
being  corrected  T)y  Madame  Rupprecht,  or  reproved  in  a 
delicate,  complimentary"  way  T)y  Monsieur  de  la  Tbur^e. 
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One  day,  I  said  to  my  father  that  I  did  not  want  to  be 
married,  and  that  I  would  rather  go  back  to  the  dear  old  mill ; 
but  he  seemed  to  feel  this  speech  of  mine  a&.dereUction  of 
duty  as  great  as  if  I  had  committed  perjury ;  as  if,  after  the 
o^embny  of  betrothal,  no  one  had  any  right  over  me  but 
my  future  husband.  And  yet  he  asked  me  some  solemn 
questions ;  but  my  answers  were  not  such  as  to  do  me  any 
good. 

"Dost  thou  know  any  fault  or  crime  in  this  man  that 
should  prevent  God's  blessing  from  resting  on  thy  marriage 
with  him.?  Dost  thou  feel  aversion  or  repugnance  to  him 
in  any  way  ?  " 

And  to  all  this  what  could  I  say  ?  I  could  only  stammer 
out  that  I  did  not  think  I  loved  him  enough ;  and  my  poor 
old  father  saw  in  this  reluctance  only  the  fancy  of  a  silly 
girl  who  did  not  know  her  own  mind^.  but  who  had  now  gone 
too  far  to  reo^de. 

So  we  were  married,  in  the  Court  chapel,  a  privilege 
which  Madame  Eupprecht  had  used  no  end  of  efforts  to 
obtain  for  us,  and  which  she  must  have  thought  was  to 
secure  us  all  possible  happiness,  both  at  the  time  and  in 
recollection  afterwards. 

We  were  married ;  and  after  two  days  spent  in  festivity 
at  Carlsmhe,  among  all  our  new  fashionable  friends  there, 
I  bade  good-bye  for  ever  to  my  dear  old  father.  I  had 
begged  my  husband  to  take  me  by  way  of  Heidelberg  to  his 
old  castle  in  the  Yosges ;  but  I  f oundi  an  amoimt  of  deter- 
mination^ uildfir  ihat  eSeminate  appearance  and  manner, 
for  which  I  was  not  prepared,  and  he  xefused-  my  first 
requesTso  decidedly  that  I  dared. ftot  ui:geit.  "  Henceforth, 
Anna,"  said  he,  "you  will  move  in  a  different  sphere  of  life; 
and,  though  it  is  possible  that  you  may  have  the  power  of 
showing  favour  to  your  relations  from  time  to  time,  yet 
much  or  familiar  intercourse  will  be  undesirable,  and  is  what 
I  cannot  allow."  I  felt  almost  afraid,  after  this  formal 
speech,  of  asking  my  father  and  Fritz  to  come  and  see  me ; 
but,  when  the  agony  of  bidding  them  farewell  overcame  all 
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my  prudence,  I  did  beg  them  to  pay  me  a  visit  ere  long. 
But  they  shook  their  heads,  and  spoke  of  business  at  home, 
of  different  kinds  of  Ufe,  of  my  being  a  Frenchwoman  now. 
Only  my  father  broke  out  at  last  with  a  blessing,  and  said, 
"If  pay  fifeild. is. uphappj— which  God  forbid — let  her  remem- 
ber that  her  father's  housa.  iaByer.i2pen.tP  her.''  J  was  on 
the  point  of  crying  out,  "  Oh,  then  take  me  there  now,  my 
father !  oh,  my  father ! "  when  I  felt,  rather  than  saw,  my 
husband  present  near  me.  He  looked  on  with  a  sUghtly  oon- 
temptucms  air ;  and^  taking  my  hand  in  his,  he  led  me  weep- 
ing^ away,  .saying  that  short  fareweU3..wera  always  the  beet 
when  they  were  inevitable. 

It  took  us  two  days  to  reach  his  chateau  in  the  Vosges, 
for  the  roads  were  bad  and  the  way  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Nothing  could  be  more  devoted  than  he  was  all  the  time  of 
the  journey.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  trying  in  every  way  to 
make  up  for  the  separation  which  every  hour  made  me  feel 
the  more  complete  between  my  present  and  my  former  life. 
I  seemed  as  if  I  were  only  now  wakenipg  up  to  a  full  sense 
of  what  maxriage  yfa&^  and  T  flare,  aay  I  was  not  a  cheerful 
compaiiioh  on  the  tedious  pu£nay«  At  length,  jealousy  of 
my  regret  for  my  father  and  brother  got  the  better'**of  M.  de 
la  Tourelle,  and  he  became  so  much  displeased  with  me  that 
I  thought  my  heart  would  break  with  the  sense  of  desolation. 
So  it  was  in  no  cheerful  frame  of  mind  that  we  approached 
Les  Eochers,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  because  I 
was"  so  unhappy  that  the  place  looked  so  dreary.  On  one 
side,  the  ch&teau  looked  like  a  raw  new  building,  hastily  run 
up. for  somiB  inimediate  purpose,  without  any  growth  of  trees 
or  underwood  near  it,' only  the  remains  of  the  stone  used  for 
building,  not  yet  cleared  away  from  the  immediate  neigh-, 
bourhood,  although  weeds  and  lichens  had  been  suffered  to 
grow  near  and  over  the  heaps  of  rubbish ;  oil  the  other,  were 
the  great  rocks  from  which  the  place  took  its  name,  and 
rising  close  against  them,  as  if  almost  a  natural  formation, 
was  the  old  castle,  whose  building  dated  many  centuries 
back. 
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It  was  not  large  nor  grand,  but  it  was  strong  and  pic- 
turesque, and^uaed  to  wish  t3aat-wa.Jiyed  jn  it  rather  than 
in  the  smart,  half-furnished  apartment  in  the  new  edifice, 
whicHTiad  been  Hastilj  got  read^  for  my  reception.  Incon- 
gruous as  the  two  parts  were,  they  were  joined  into  a  whole 
by  means  of  intricate  passages  and  unexpected  doors,  the 
exact  positions  of  which  I  never  fully  understood.  M.  de  la 
Tourelle  led  me  to  a  suite  of  rooms  set  apart  for  me,  and 
formally  installed  me  in  them,  as  in  a  domain  of  which  I  was 
sovereign.  He  apologised  for  the  hasty  preparation  which 
was  all  he  had  been  able  to  make  for  me,  but  promised, 
before  I  asked,  or  even  thought  of  complaining,  that  they 
should  be  made  as  luxurious  as  heart  could  wish  before  many 
weeks  had  elapsed.  But  when,  in  the  gloom  of  an  autimmal 
evening,  I  caught  my  own  face  and  figure  reflected  in  all  the 
mirrors,  which  showed  only  a  mysterious  background  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  many  candles  that  failed  to  illuminate 
the  great  proportions  of  the  half-furnished  salon,  I  clung  to 
M.  de  la  Tourelle,  ai^  begged  tobeJaikeu-to  the  rooms  he 
had  occupied  before  his  marriage,  he  seemed  angry  with  me ; 
although  he  affecteff  to  laughj  and^so  decidedly  put  aside  the 
notion  of  my  haviag,  any  other  rooms  than  these,  that  I 
trembled  in  silence  at  the  fantastic  figures  and  shapes  which 
my  imagination  called  up  as  peopling  the  background  of 
those  gloomy  mirrors.  There  was  my  boudoir,  a  little  less 
dreary,  and  my  bedroom,  with  its  grand  and  tarnished  furni- 
ture, which  I  commonly  made  into  my  sitting-room,  locking 
up  the  various  doors  which  led  into  the  boudoir,  the  salon, 
the  passages — all  but  one,  through  which  M.  de  la  Tourelle 
always  entered  from  his  own  apartments  in  the  older  part  of 
the  castle.  But  this  preference  of  mine  for  occupying  my 
bedroom  annoyed  M.  de  la  Tourelle,  I  am  sure,  though  he 
did  not  care  to  express  his  displeasure.  He  would  always 
allure  .meMckintoJjhe  salon^which  I  disliked  more  and  more, 
because . of  its  complete  separation  froTn.Jbhe  xeat-jofihe  build'^ 
ing  by  the  long  passage  into,  which. a.11  the  doors  of  myj.£art- 
mentVopened.    This  passage  was  closed  by  heavy  doors  and 
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portieres,  through  which  I  could  not  hear  a  sound  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  house ;  and,  of  course,  the  servants  could 
not  hear  any  movement  or  cry  of  mine,  imless  expressly  sum- 
moned. To  a  girl  brought  up,  as  I  had  been,  in  a  household 
where  every  individual  Uved  all  day  in  the  sight  of  every 
other  member  of  the  family,  never  wanting  either  cheerful 
words  cm:  the  sense  of  silent  companionship,  tlySb-grand  isola- 
tion of  mine  was  ver^  fomidablex.aniL  the  more  sOy  becauisS 
M.  de  te'Tourelle,  as  landed  proprietor^  sportsman,  and  what 
not,  Was  genefAHyotrt  of  doors  the  greater  part  of  every  day, 
and  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  I  had  no 
pride  to  keep  me  from  associating  with  the  domestics;  it 
would  have  been  natural  to  me  in  many  ways  to  have  sought 
them  out  for  a  word  of  sympathy  in  those  dreary  days  when 
I  was  left  so  entirely  to  myself,  had  they  been  like  our  kindly 
Grerman  servants.  But  I  dislike  them,  one  and  all ;  I  could 
not  tell  why.  Soma  were  -civile  but  Jhere  was  a  famiKarity 
in  their  civility  which  repelled  me;  others  were  rude,  and 
treated  me  more  as  if  I  were  an  intruder  than  their,  master's 
chosen  wif64  and  yet  of  thGutwo^seta  I  liked  these  last  the 
best.' 

The  principal  male  servant  belonged  to  this  latter  class. 
I  was  very  much  afraid  of  him,  he  had  such  an  air  of  sus- 
picious surliness  about  him  in  all  he  did  for  me ;  and  yet 
M.  de  la  Tourelle  spoke  of  him  as  most  valuable  and  faithful. 
Indeed,  it  sometimes  struck  me  that  Lefebyre  ruled  his 
master  in  some  things;  and  this  I  could  not  make  out... 
For,  while  M.  de  la  Tourelle  behaved  towards  me  as  if  I  were 
some  precious  toy  of  idoirttr  bB*  chenstea,'anafosterecr,lind 
pelted,  and  indulged^  T'soon  found  out  how  littleX  Qi't^ppar. 
rently,  any  one  else,  could  bend  the  terrible  'sill.of  the  man 
who  had  on  first  acquaintance  appeared  to  me  too  effeminate 
and  languid  to  exert  his  will  in  the  slightest  particular.  I 
had  learnt  to  know  his  face"better  now;  arid  to  see  that  some 
vehement  depth  of  feeling,  the  cause  of  which  I  could  not 
fathom,  made  his  grey  eye  glitter  with  pale  light,  and  his  lip» 
contract,  and  his  delicate  cheek  whiten  on  certain  occasions. 
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But  all  had  been  so  02?SJ'?li.a'b9Ifi-Jbfiard_at  home,  that 
I'^M  no  experience  to  help  me  to  unravel  any  mysteries 
among  those  wB^o  liVei  under  the  same  roof.  I  understood 
thatT  had  made  what  Madame  Bupprecht  and  her  set  would 
have  called  a  great  marriage,  because  I  lived  in  a  chateau 
with  many  servants,  bound  ostensibly  to  obey  me  as  a  mis- 
tress. I  understood  that  M.  de  la  Tourelle  was  fond  enough 
of  me  in  his  way — proud  of  my  beauty,  I  dare  say  (for  he 
often  enough  spoke  about  it  to  me} — but  he  was  also  jealous, 
and  suspicifioa^.and  uninfluenced  by  my  wishes,  unless  they 
tallied  with  his  own.  I  felt,  at  this  time,  as  if  I  could  have 
beeif  fohcT  of  him,  too,  if  he  would  have  let  me ;  but  I  was 
timid  from  my  childhood,  and,  before  long,  my  dread  of  his 
displeasure  (coming  down  like  thunder  into  the  midst  of 
M&  love,  for  such  slight  causes  as  a  hesitation  in  reply,  a 
wrong  word,  or  a  sigh  for  my  father)  conquered  my  natural 
inclination  to  love  one  who  was  so  handsome,  so  accom-* 
plished,  so  indulgent  and  devoted.  But  if  I  could  not  please 
him  when  indeed  I  loved  him,  you  may  imagine  how  often 
I  did  wrong  when  I  was  so  much  afraid  of  him  as  to  quietly 
avoid  his  company,  for  fear  of  his  outbursts  of  passion.  One 
thing  I  remember  noticing :  that,  the  more  M.  de  la  Tourelle 
was  displeased  with  me^  thcixu3$re  Lefebvre  seemed  to  chuckle ; 
4nd,  when  I  was  restored  to  favour,  sometimes  on  as  sudden 
an  impulse  as  that  which  occasioned  my  disgrace,  Lefebvre 
would  look  askance  at  me  with  his  cold,  malicious  eyes ;  and 
once  or  twice  at  such  times  he  spoke  most  disrespectfully  to 
M.  de  la  Tourelle. 

I  have  almost  forgotten  to  say  that,  in  the  early  days 
of  my  life  at  Les  Rochers,  M.  de  la  Tourelle,  in  contemp- 
tuous indulgent  pity  at  my  weakness  in  disliking  the  dreary 
grandeur  of  the  salon,  wrote  up  to  the  milHner  in  Paris  from 
whom  my  corbeille  de  mwnage  had  come,  to  desire  her  to  look 
out  for  me  a  maid  of  middle  age,  experienced  in  the  toilette, 
and  with  so  much  refinement  that  she  might  on  occasion 
serve  as  companion  to  me. 
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PORTION  II 

A  NoBMAN  woman,  Amante^by  name,  was  sent  to  Les 
Boohers  by  the  Paris  milliner,  to  become  my  maid.  She 
was  tall  and  handsome,  though  upwards  of  forty,  and  some- 
what gaunt.  But,  on  jSrst^seeing  her,  I  liked  her ;  she  was 
neither  rude  nor  familiar  in  her  manners,  and  had  a  pleasant 
look  of  gftpiightforwardness  about  her  that  I  had  missed  in 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cMteau,  and  had  fooUshly  set  down 
in  my  own  mind  as  a  national  want.  Amante  was  directed 
by  M.  de  la  Tourelle  to  sit  in  my  boudoir,  and  to  be  always 
within  call.  He  also  gave  her  many  instructions  as  to  her 
duties  in  matters  wt^jph^jperhaps,  strictly  belonged  to  my 
department  of  mfl.I;lftg^IfiQajL_S-Hi  T  wASf  young  and  inex- 
perienced, and  thankful  to  be  spared  any  responsibility. 

"T  dare  say  it  was  true^wBaTTff. 'ie" laTTourelie  said —  . 
before  many  weeks  had  elapsed — that,  for  a  great  lady,  a 
lady  of  a  castle,  I  becan^e  S9idlyJ<Qafam^ia3:,with,m^  Norman 
waiting-maid.^  But.,j.Q.ii,.kn^  th&t  hy-bteth  we  werenSSl 
very  fat  jpu±  aiKaawak:  Amante  was  the  daugEierlJfnr" 
Norman  farmer,  I,  of  a  German  miller ;  and,  besides  that, 
my  life  was  so  lonely  I  It  almost  seemed  as  if  I  could  not 
please  my  husband.  He  had  written  for  some  one  capable 
of  being  my  companion  at  times,  and  now  he  was  jealous  of 
my  free  regard  for]  her — angry,  because  I  could  sometimes 
laugh  at  her  original  turns  of  speech  and  amusing  proverbs, 
while,  when  with  him,  I  was  too  much  frightened  to  smile. 

From  time  to  time,  families  from  a  distance  of  some 
leagues  drove  through  the  bad  roads  in  their  heavy  carriages 
to  pay  us  a  visit ;  and  there  was  an  occasional  talk  of  our 
going  to  Paris  when  public  afGairs  should  be  a  little  more 
settled.  These  little  events  and  plans  were  the  only  varia- 
tions in  my  life  for  the  first  twelve  months,  if  I  except  the 
alternations  in  M.  de  la  Tourelle's  temper,  his  unreasonable 
anger,  and  his  passionate  fondness. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  made  me  take  pleasure 
and  comfort  in  Amante's  society  was,  that  whereas  I  was 
afraid  of  everybody  (I  do  not  think  I  was  half  as  much 
afraid  of  things  as  of  persons),  Amantfi  fPArfftdjiQ  one.  She 
would  quietly  beard  Lefebvre,  and  he  respected  her  all 'the 
more  for  it ;  she  had  a  knack  of  putting  questions  to  M.  de 
la  Tourelle,  which  respectfully  informed  him  that  she  had 
detected  the  weak  point,  but  forbore  to  press  him  too  closely 
upon  it  out  of  deference  to  his  position  as  her  master.  And, 
with  all  her  shrewdness  to  others,  she  had  quite  tender  ways 
with  me;  all  the  more  so  at  this  time  because  she  knew, 
what  I  had  not  yet  ventured  to  tell  M.  de  la  Tourelle,  that 
by-and-by  I  might  become  a  mother — that  wonderful  object 
of  mysterious  interest  to  single  women,  who  no  longer  hope 
to  enjoy  such  blessedness  themselves. 

It  was  once  more  autumn ;  late  in  October.  But  I  was 
reconciled  to  my  habitation ;  the  walls  of  the  new  part  of 
the  building  no  longer  looked  bare  and  desolate ;  the  cUbm 
had  been  so  far  cleared  away  by  M.  de  la  Tourelle's  desire 
as  to  make  me  a  little  flower-garden,  in  which  I  tried  to 
cultivate  those  plants  that  I  remembered  as  growing  at 
home.  Amante  and  I  had  moved  the  furniture  in  the  rooms, 
and  adjusted  it  to  our  liking ;  my  husband  had  ordered 
many  an  article  from  time  to  time  that  he  thought  would 
give  me  pleasure ;  and  I  was  becoming  tame  to  my  apparent 
impnspuroant  in  a  certain  part  of  the  great  building,  the 
whole  of  which  I  had  never  yet  explored.  It  was  October, 
as  I  say,  once  more.  The  days  were  lovely,  though  short  in 
duration,  and  M.  de  la  Tourelle  had  occasion,  so  he  said,  to 
go  to  that  distant  estate,  the  superintendence  of  which  so 
frequently  took  him  away  from  home.  He  took  Lefebvre 
with  him,  and  possibly  some  more  of  the  lacqueys ;  he  often 
did.  And-my>  spirits  rose  a  little  at  the  thought  of  his 
absence ;  and  then  the  new  sensation  that  he.  was  the  father 
of  my  unborn  babe  came  oyer  m^u  "-"d  Xinedio-in^vast  ^atim 
with  this  fresh  character.  I  tried  to  believe  that  it  was 
his  passionate  love  for  me  that  made  him  so  jealous  and 
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tyrannical ;  imposing,  aa  he  did,  restrictions  on  my  very  cor- 
respondence with  my  dear  father,  from  whom  I  was  so  entirely 
separated,  as  far  as  personal  intercomrse  was  concerned. 

I  had,  it  is  true,  let  myself  go  into  a  sorrowful  review  of 
all  the  troubles  which  lay  hidden  beneath  the  seeming  luxury 
of  my  life.  I  knew  that  no  one  cd>red  for  me,  except  my 
husband  and  Amante ;  for  it  was  clear  enough  to  see  that  I, 
as  his  wife,  and  also  as  a  parvenue,  was  not  popular  among 
the  few  neighbours  who  surroimded  us;  and,  as  for  the 
servants,  the  women  were  all  .hard  and  impudent-looking, 
treating  me  with  a  semblance  of  respect  that  had  more  of 
mockery  than  reality  in  it;  whik^iiha. men.had  &  lurking 
kiqd  of  fierceness  about  them^  sometimes  displayed  even  to 
M.  de  la  Tourelle,  who  on  his  part,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  often  severe,  even  to  cruelty,  in  his  management  of 
them.  My  husband  loved  me,  I  said  to  myself ;  but  I  said 
it  almost  in  the  form  of  a  question.  His  love  was  shown 
fitfully,  and  more  in  ways  calculated  to  please  Jbimaelf  than 
to 'please  me.  I'felt  that  for  no  wish  of  mine  would  he 
deviate  one  tittle  from  any  pre-determined  course  of  action. 
I  had  learnt  the  inflexibility  of  those  thin  dehcate  Ups ;  I 
knew  how  anger  would  turn  his  fair  complexion  to  deadly 
white,  and  bring  the  cruel  light  into  his  pale  blue  eyes.  The 
love  I  bore  to  any  one  seemed  to  be  a  reason  for  his  hating 
them,  and  so  I  went  on  pitying  myself,  one  long  dreary  after- 
noon during  that  absence  of  his  of  which  I  have  spoken ; 
only  sometimes  remembering  to  check  myself  in  my  murmur- 
ings  by  thinking  of  the  new  unseen  Hnk  between  us,  and 
then  crying  afresh  to  think  how  wicked  I  was.  Oh,  how 
well  I  remember  that  long  October  evening  1  Amante  came 
in  from  time  to  time,  talking  away  to  cheer  me — talking 
about  cU:ess  and  Paris,  and  I  hardly  know  what,  but  from 
time  to  time  looking  at  me  keenly  with  her  friendly  dark 
eyes,  and  with  serious  interest,  too,  though  all  her  words 
were  about  frivohty.  At  length,  she  heaped  the  fire  with 
wood,  drew  the  heavy  silken  curtains  close ;  for  I  had  been 
anxious  hitherto  to  keep  them  open,  so  that  I  might  see  the 
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pale  moon  mounting  the  skies,  as  I  used  to  see  her — the 
same  moon — rise  from  behind  the  Eaiserstuhl  at  Heidel- 
berg ;  but  the  sight  made  me  cry,  so  Amante  shut  it  out. 
She  dictated  to  me,  as  a  nurse  does  to  a  child. 

«  Now  madame  must  have  the  Uttle  kitten  to  keep  her 
company,"  she  said,  **  while  I  go  and  ask  Marthon  for  a  cup 
of  coffee."  I  remember  that  speech,  and  the  way  it  roused 
me ;  for  I  did  not  like  Amante  to  think  I  wanted  amusing  by 
a  kitten.  It  might  be  my  petulance,  but  this  speech — such 
as  she  might  have  made  to  a  child — annoyed  me,  and  I  said 
that  I  had  reason  for  my  lowness  of  spirits ;  meaning  that 
they  were  not  of  so  imaginary  a  naliure  that  I  could  be 
diverted  from  them  by  the  gambols  of  a  kitten.  So,  though 
I  did  not  choose  to  tell  her  aU,  I  told  her  a  part ;  and,  as  I 
spoke,  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  good  creature  knew  much 
of  what  I  withheld,  and  that  the  little  speech  about  the 
kitten  was  more  thoughtfully  kind  than  it  had  seemed  at 
first.  I  said  that  it  was  so  long  since  I  had  heard  from  my 
father ;  that  he  was  an  old  man,  and  so  many  things  might 
happen — I  might  never  see  him  again — ^and  I  so  seldom 
heard  from  him  or  my  brother.  It  was  a  more  complete 
and  total  separation  than  I  had  ever  anticipated  when  I 
married;  and  something  of  my  home  and  of  my  lif  e  previouci 
to  my  marriage  I  told  the  good  Amante ;  for  I  had  not  been 
brought  upl  as  a  great  lady,  and  the  sympathy  of  any  human 
being  was  precious  to  me. 

Amante  listened  with  interest,  and  in  return  told  me 
some  of  the  events  and  sorrows  of  her  pwn  life.  Then, 
remembering  her  purpose,  she  set  out  in  search  of  the 
coffee,  which  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  me  an  hoxii 
before ;  but,  iii  my  husband's  absence,  my  wishes  were  but 
seldom  attended  to,  and  I  never  dared  to  give  orders. 

Presently  she  returned,  bringing  the  coffee  andli  large 
cake. 

"  See  I  "  said  she,  setting  it  down.  "  Look  at  my  plunder  I 
Madame  must  eat.  Those  who  eat  always  laugh.  And, 
besides,  I  have  a  little  news  that  will  please  madame."  Then 
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she  told  me  that,  lying  on  a  table  m  the  great  kitchen,  there 
was  a  bundle  of  letters,  come  by  the  courier  from  Stcasburg 
that  very  afternoon ;  that,  fresh  from  her  conversation  with 
me,  she  had  hastily  untied  the  string  that  botmd  them,  but  had 
only  just  traced  out  one  that  she  thought  was  from  Germany, 
when  ft  servant-man*  came  in,  and,  with  the  start  he  gave 
her,  sho  dropped  the  letters,  which  he  picked  up,  swearing 
at  het  for  having  untied  and  disarranged  them.  She  told 
him  that  she  belienred  there  was  a  letter  there  foi:  her  mistress ; 
but  he  onJiy  swore  the  more,  Baying  that,  if  there  was,  it  was  no 
business  of  hers,  or  of  his  either;  for  that  he  had. the  strictest 
orders  .ahsa3^ix>  taka. iJL  letters  that.anivad  during  his 
master's  absene^intQ  the  private  sitting-room  of  jibe  latter-^  ~ 
a  room  into  which  I  had  never  entered,  although  it  opened 
out  of  my  husband's  dressing-room. 

I  asked  Amante  if  she  had  not  conquered  and  brought 
me  this  letter.  No,  indeed,  she  replied;,  it  was  ahnost  as 
much  as  her  life  was  worth  to  live  among  such  a  set  of 
servants;  it  was  only  a, month  ago  that  Jacquep  had  stabbed 
Vftleatin  fnr,  flOmPi  jesting  ta.l1f  .  ^d  I  never  missed.  Valeoatin 
— ^tbat  handsome  young  lad  who  carried  up  the  wood  inta 
my  salon  ?  Poor  fellow  I  he  lies  dead  and  cold  now,  and 
they  said  in  the  village  he  had  put  an  ^id  to  himself ;  but 
those  of  the  houSjBhold  knew  better.  0)it  I  need;  not  be 
afraid;  Jacques  was  gone  no  one. knew  where;  but  with 
such  people  it  was  not  safe  to  upbraid  or  insist,  Monsieur 
would  be  at  home  the  next  day,  and  it  would  not  be. long 
to  wait. 

But  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  exist  till  the.,next  day  witl^out 
the  letter.  It  might  be  to  say  that  my  fath^  was  ill,  dying 
-^he  might  cry  for  his  daughter  f roin  hi$.  death-bed  1  In 
short,  there  was  no  end  to  the.  thoughts  ;aaad  fancies  that 
haunted  me.  It  was  of  no  use  for.  Amante  to  say  that, 
after  all,  she  might  be  mistaken — ^that  she  did  not  read 
writing  well — that  she  had  had  but  a.  glimpse  of  the  address ; 
I  let  my  coffee  cool,  my  food  all  bepame  distasteful,  and  J 
vming  my  hands  with  impatiqnce,  to  get  at  the  ^etter^  an^ 
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have  some  news  of  my  dear  ones  at  home.  All  the  time, 
Amante  kept  her  imperturbable  good  temper ;  first  reasoning, 
then  scolding.  At  last  she  said,  as  if  wearied  out,  that,  if 
I  would  consent  to  make  a  good  supper,  she  would  see  what 
could  be  done  as  to  our  going  to  monsieur's  room  in  search 
of  the  letter,  after  the  servants  were  all  gone  to  bed.  We 
agreed  to  go  together,  when  all  was  still,  and  look  over  the 
letters ;  there  could  be  no  harm  iti  that ;  and  yet,  somehow, 
we  were  such  cowards  we  dared  not  do  it  openly  and  in  the 
face  of  the  household. 

Presently  my  supper  came  up — ^partridges,  bread,  fruits, 
and  cream.  How  well  I  remember  that  supper!  We  put  the 
untouched  cake  away  in  a  sort  of  bufilet,  and  poured  the  cold 
coffee  out  of  the  window,  in  order  that  the  servants  might 
not  take  offence  at  the  apparent  f ancifulnees  of  sending  down 
for  food  I  could  not  eat.  I  was  so  anxious  for  all  to  be  in 
bed,  that  I  told  the  footman  who  served  that  he  need  not 
wait  to  take  away  the  plates  and  dishes,  but  might  go  to  bed. 
Long  after  I  thought  the  house  was  quiet,  Amante,  in  her 
caution,  made  me  wait.  It  was  past  eleven,  before  we  set 
out,  witii  cat-like  steps  and  veiled  light,  along  the  passages, 
to  go  to  my  husband's  room  and  ^teal  my  own  letter,  if  it 
was  indeed  there :  a  fact  about  which  Amante  had  become 
very  uncertain  in  the  progress  of  our  discussion. 

!Po  make  you  understand  my  «tory,  I  must  now  try  to 
explain  to  you  the  plan  of  the  ch&teau.  It  had  been  at  one 
time  a  fortified  place  of  some  strength,  perched  on  the 
isummit  of  a  rock,  which  projected  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Btft  additions  had  been  made'  to  the  old  building 
(which  must  have  foortie  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  casi^es 
overiiaAiging  the  Bhine) ;  and  these  new  buildings  were  placed 
fib  as  to  command  a  magnificent  view,  being  on  the  steepest 
dide  of  tiie  rock,  from  which  the  mountain  fell  away,  as  it 
were,  leaving  the  gteat  plain  of  France  in  full  survey.  The 
^rooiid^planf  was  something  of  the  shape  of  three  sides  oif  an 
oblong ;  fiAy  apartments  in  the  modem  edifice  occupied  the 
narrow  end,'  and  had  this  grand  prospect.    The  front  of  the 
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castle  was  old,  and  ran  parallel  to  the  road  far  below.  In 
this  were  oontained  the  offices  and  public  rooms  of  various 
descriptions,  into  which  I  never  penetrated.  The  back  wing 
(considering  the  new  building,  in  which  my  apartments 
were,  as  the  centre)  consisted  of  many  rooms,  of  a  dark  and 
gloomy  character;  as  the  mountain-side  shut  out  much  of 
the  sun,  and  heavy  pine  woods  came  down  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  windows.  Yet  on  this  side — on  a  projecting 
plateau  of  the  rock — my  husband  had  formed  the  flower- 
garden  of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  for  he  was  a  great  cultivator 
of  flowers  in  his  leisure  moments. 

Now,  my  bedroom  was  the  comer-room  of  the  new  build- 
ings, on  the  part  next  to  the  mountain.  Hence  I  could  have 
let  myself  down  into  the  flower-garden  by  my  hands  on  the 
window-sill  on  one  side,  without  danger  of  hurting  myself ; 
while  the  windows  at  right  angles  with  these  looked  sheer 
down  a  descent  of  a  hundred  feet  at  least.  Going  still 
farther  along  this  wing,  you  came  to  i^e  old  building ;  in 
fact,  these  two  fragments  of  the  ancient  castle  bad  for- 
merly been  attached  by  some  such  connecting  apartments 
as  my  husband  had  rebuilt.  These  rooms  belonged  to 
M.  de  la .  Tourelle.  His  bedroom  opened  into  mine,  his 
dressing-room  lay  beyond;  and  that,  was  pretty  neaafly  all 
I  knew,  for  the  servantsi^  as  well,  as  he  himself,  had  a  knack 
of  t«K3iing.ide.;hack«  under  some  pz^tence,  if  ever  they  found 
m.e  walking  abosit  aloDa^.a&I  w^  .inclined  to  dQ«  wbm  first 
I  Qame,  from  a  sort  of  curiosity  to  see  the  whole  of  the  plAoe 
of;  which  I  found  myiself  mistr<^ss.!  M.  de  la.  Tourelle  ndT!«r 
enciouraiged  me.  to  go  out  alon^,.  eiither  ia  a  oarriag0'or  for  ia 
walk,  sa^^*  always  that  the  roads  we^te  unsafe  i^  those 
disturbed  times;  indeed;  I  have  so^netimes'faaoied  sineta 
that  the  flower-garden,  to  which  the  only  access  from  the 
oastle.waaihrough  his^rooms,  was  desjigned^  in  order  to  give 
me  exerci3e  and  euaployment  under  his  own  eyow  : .  - ,  , 

But,  to  retxom  to  that  night.  I  (knew,  as  I  ha>ve  sai^ 
that  M.  de  la  Tourelle's  private  room,  opened .H(;^t  ot  bm 
dressi^gTrpom,  and  this  out  of  his  bedroom,  W!i;^Qh,,^^i|i 
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opened  into  mine,  the  corner-room.  But  there  were  other 
doors  into  all  these  rooms,  and  these  doors  led  into  a  long 
gallery,  lighted  hy  windows,  looking  into  the  inner  conrt.  I 
do  not  remember  onr  consulting  much  about  it ;  we  went 
through  my  room  into  my  husband's  apartment  through  the 
dressing-room ;  but  the  door  of  communication  into  his  study 
was  locked — so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  back  and 
go  by  the  gallery  to  the  other  door.  I  recollect  noticing  one 
or  two  things  in  these  rooms,  then  seen  by  me  for  the  first 
time.  I  remember  the  sweet  perfume  that  hung  in  the  air, 
the  scent-bottles  of  silver  that  decked  his  toilet-table,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  for  bathing  and  dressing,  more  luxurious 
even  than  those  which  he  had  provided  for  me.  But  the 
room  itself  was  less  splendid  in  its  proportions  than  mine. 
In  truth,  the  new  buildings  ended.,  at  the  entrance  to  my 
husband's  dressing-room.  There  were  deep  window-recesses 
in  walls  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  and  even  the  partitions 
between  the  chambers  were  three  feet  deep;  but  over  all 
these  doors  or  windows  there  fell  thick,  heavy  draperies,  so 
that  I  should  think  no.  one  could  have  heard  in  one  room 
wh^t,passedLixi.another.  We  went  back  into  my  room,  and 
out  into  the  gallery.  We  had  to  shade  our  candle,  from  a 
fear  that  possessed  us,  I  don't  know  why,  lest  some  of  the 
servants  in  the  opposite  wing  might  trace  our  progress 
towards  the  part  of  the  castle  unused  by  any  one  except  my 
husband.  Som^ehow,  I  had  always  thefeelmg  that  all  the 
domftfltiflflj  ^pffiftpt'  Amantflj  wfirpTfipiftfl  upon  me,  and  that  F 
was  trammelled  in  a,  web  6i  observation,  with  unspoken  limi- 

tations,  extending^  over  aff  my  actions.  ' "  " 

there  was  aTlight  in  the  upper  room ;  we  paused,  and 
Amante  would  have  again  retreated ;  but  I  was  chafing  under 
the  delays.  What  was  the  harm  of  my  seeking  my  father's 
unopened  letter  to  me  in  my  husband's  study  ?  I,  generally 
the  coward,  now  blamed  Amante  for  her  unusual  timidity. 
But  the  truth  was,  ate  had  far  more  reason  for  suspicion  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  that  terrible. bouaellQld  than  I  had  ever 
kno^n  joL    I  urged  her  on^  I  pressed  on  myself ;  we  came 
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to  the  door,  looked,  but  with  the  key  in  it ;  we  turned  it,  we 
entered;  the  letters  lay  on  the  table,  their  white  oblongs 
oatching  the  light  in  an  instant,  and  revealing  themselves  to 
my  eager  eyes,  hungering  after  the  words  of  love  from  my 
peaceful,  distant  home.  But,  just  as  I  pressed  forward  to 
examine  the  letters,  the  candle  which  Amante  held  caught 
in  some  draught,  went  out,  and  we  were  in  darkness. 
Amante  proposed  that  we  should  carry  the  letters  back  to 
my  salon,  collecting  them  as  well  as  we  could  in  the  dark, 
and  returning  all  but  the  expected  one  for  me ;  but  I  begged 
her  to  return  to  my  room,  where  I  kept  tinder  and  flint,  and 
to  strike  a  fresh  light;  and  so  she  went,  and  I  remained 
alone  in  the  room,  of  which  I  coxild  only  just  distinguish  the 
size,  and  the  principal  articles  of  furniture :  a  large  table, 
with  a  deep,  overhanging  cloth,  in  the  middle,  escritoires 
and  other  heavy  articles  against  the  walls.  All  this  I  could 
see  as  I  stood  there,  my  hand  on  the  table  close  by  the 
letters,  my  face  towards  the  window,  which,  both  from  the 
darkness  of  the  wood,  growing  high  up  the  mountain-side, 
and  the  faint  light  of  the  declining  moon,  seemed  only  like 
an  oblong  of  paler,  purpler  black  than  the  shadowy  room. 
How  much  I  remembered  from  my  one  instantaneous 
glance  before  the  candle  went  out,  how  much  I  saw  as  my 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  even  now,  in  my  dreams,  comes  up  that  room  of  horror, 
distinct  in  its  profound  shadow.  Amante  could  hardly  have 
been  gone  a  minute,  before  I  felt  an  additional  gloom  before 
the  window,  and  heard  soft  movements  outside — soft,  but 
resolute,  and  continued  until  the  end  was  accomplished,  and 
the  window  raised. 

In  mortal  terror  of  people  forcing  an  entrance  at  such 
an  hour,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
purpose,  I  would  have  turned  to  fly  when  first  I  heard  the 
noise ;  only  that  I  feared  by  any  quick  motion  to  catch  their 
attention,  as  I  also  ran  the  danger  of  doing  by  opening  the 
door,  which  was  all  but  closed,  and  to  whose  handlings  I 
was  unaccustomed.     Again,  quick  as  lightning,  I  bethought 
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me  of  the  hiding-plaoe  between  the  looked  door  to  my 
husband's  dressing-ro<Kn  and  the  portiere  which  covered  it ; 
but  I  gave  that  up :  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  reach  it  without 
soreaming  or  fainting.  So  I  sank  down  softly,  and  crept 
under  the  table;  hidden,  as  I  hoped,  by  the  great,  deep 
table-cover,  with  its  heavy  fringe.  I  had  not  recovered  my 
swooning  senses  fully,  and  was  trying  to  reassure  myself  as 
to  my  being  in  a  place  of  comparative  safety;  for,  above  all 
things,  I  dreaded  the  betrayal  of  fainting,  and  struggled 
hard  for  such  courage  as  I  might  attain  by  deadening  myself 
to  the  danger  I  was  in  by  inJSicting  intense  pain  on  myself. 
You  have  often  asked  me  the  reason  of  that  mark  on  my 
hand ;  it  was  where,  in  my  agony,  I  bit  out  a  piece  of  flesh 
with  my  xelentlesB  tftPithj  thfl,Tikful  for  the  pain,  which  helped 
to  numb  my  terror.  I  say,  I  was  but  just  concealed,  when 
I  heard  the  window  lifted,  and  one  after  another  stepped 
over  the  sill,  and  stood  by  me  so  dose,  that  I  could  have 
touched  their  feet.  Then  they  laughed  and  whispered ;  my 
brain  swam  so  that  I  could  not  tell  the  meaning  of  their 
words ;  but  I  heard  my  husband's  laughter  among  the  rest — 
low,  hissing,  scornful — ^as  he  kicked,  something  heavy  that 
they  had  dragged  in  over  the  floor,  and  which  lay  near  me : 
so  near,  that  my  husband's  kick,  in  touching  it,  touched  me 
too.  I  don't  know  why — ^I  can't  tell  how— but  some  feeling, 
and  not  curiosity,  prompted  me  to  put  out  my  hand,  ever  so 
softly,  ever  so  little,  and  feel  in  the  darkness  for  what  lay 
spurned  beside  me.  I  stole  my  groping  palm  upon  the 
clenched  and  (ddlly  hand  of  a  corpse  I 

Strange  to  say,  this  roused  me  to  instant  vividness  of 
thought.  Till  this  moment,  I  had  almost  forgotten  Amante ; 
now,  I  planned  with  feverish  rapidity  how  I  could  give  her  a 
warning  not  to  return ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  I  tried  to 
plan ;  for  all  my  projects  were  utterly  futile,  as  I  might  have 
seen  from  the  first.  I  could  only  hope  she  could  hear  the 
voices  of  those  who  were  now  busy  in  trying  to  kindle  a 
light,  swearing  awful  oaths  at  the  mislaid  articles  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  strike  fita    I  heard  her  step 
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outside  coming  nearer  and  nearer ;  I  saw  from  my  hiding- 
place  the  line  of  Hght  heneath  the  door  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly ;  close  to  it  her  footstep  paused ;  the  men  inside — at 
the  time  I  thought  they  had  been  only  two,  but  I  found  out 
afterwards  there  were  three — ^paused  in  their  endeavours, 
and  were  quite  still,  as  breathless  as  myself,  I  suppose. 
Then  she  slowly  pushed  the  door  open  with  gentle  motion, 
to  save  her  flickering  candle  from  being  again  extinguished. 
For  a  moment  all  was  still.  Then  I  heard  my  husband  say, 
as  he  advanced  towards  her  (he  wore  riding  boots,  the  shape 
of  which  I  knew  well,  as  I  could  see  them  in  the  light) — 

"Amante,  may  I  ask  what  brings  you  here  into  my 
private  room  ?  " 

He  stood  between  her  and  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  from 
which  ghastly  heap  I  shrank  away  as  it  almost  touched  me ; 
so  close  were  we  aU  together.  I  could  not  tell  whether  she 
saw  it  or  not ;  I  could  give  her  no  warning,  nor  make  any 
dumb  utterance  of  signs  to  bid  her  what  to  say — ^if ,  indeed, 
I  knew  myself  what  would  be  best  for  her  to  say. 

Her  voice  was  quite  changed  when  she  spoke;  quite 
hoarse,  and  very  low ;  yet  it  was  steady  enough  as  she  said, 
what  was  the  truth,  that  she  had  come  to  look  for  a  letter 
which  she  believed  had  arrived  for  me  from  Germany.  Good, 
brave  Amantet  Not  a  word  about  me.  M.  de  la  Tourelle 
answered  with  a  grim  blasphemy  and  a  fearful  threat.  He 
would  have  no  one  prying  into  his  premises ;  madame  should 
have  her  letters,  if  there  were  any,  when  he  chose  to  give 
them  to  her ;  if,  indeed,  he  thought  it  well  to  give  them  to 
her  at  all.  As  for  Amante,  this  was  her  first  warning,  but  it 
was  also  her  last ;  and,  taking  the  candle  out  of  her  hand, 
he  turned  her  out  of  the  room,  his  companions  discreetly 
making  a  screen,  so  as  to  throw  the  corpse  into  deep  shadow. 
I  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  door  after  her — if  I  had  ever  had 
any  thought  of  escape,  it  was  gone  now.  I  only  hoped  that 
whatever  was  to  befall  me  might  soon  be  over,  for  the  tension 
of  nerve  was  growing  more  than  I  could  bear.  The  instant  she 
could  be  supposed  to  be  out  of  hearing,  two  voices  began 
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speaking  in  the  most  angry  terms  to  my  hnsband,  upbraiding 
him  for  not  having  detained  her,  gagged  her — nay,  one  was  for 
killing  her,  saying  he  had  seen  her  eye  fall  on  the  faoe  of  the 
dead  man,  whom  he  now  kicked  in  his  passion.  Though  the 
form  of  their  speech  was  as  if  they  were  speaking  to  equals, 
yet  in  their  tone  there  was  something  of  fear.  I  am  sure 
my  husband  was  their  superior,  or  captain,  or  somewhat. 
He  replied  to  them,  almost  as  if  he  were  scofi&ng  at  them, 
saying  it  was  such  an  expenditure  of  labour  having  to  do 
with  fools ;  that,  ten  to  one,  the  woman  was  only  telling  the 
simple  truth,  and  that  she  was  frightened  enough  by  dis- 
covering her  master  in  his  room  to  be  thankful  to  escape  and 
return  to  her  mistress,  to  whom  he  could  easily  explain  on 
the  morrow  how  he  happened  to  return  in  the  dead  of  night. 
But  his  companions  fell  to  cursing  me,  and  saying  that,  since 
M.  de  la  Tourelle  had  been  married,  he  was  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  dress  himself  fine  and  scent  himself  with  perfume ; 
that,  as  for  me,  they  could  have  got  him  twenty  girls  prettier, 
and  vdth  far  more  spirit  in  them.  He  quietly  answered  that 
I  suited  him,  and  that  was  enough.  All  this  time  they  were 
doing  something — I  could  not  see  what — to  the  corpse; 
s(»netimes,  they  were  too  busy  rifling  the  dead  body,  I 
believe,  to  talk ;  again,  they  let  it  fall  with  a  heavy,  resistless 
thud,  and  took  to  quarrelling.  They  tatmted  my  husband 
with  angry  vehemence,  enraged  at  his  scoffing  and  scornful 
replies,  his  mocking  laughter.  Yes ;  holding  up  his  poor  dead 
victim,  the  better  to  strip  him  of  whatever  he  wore  that  was 
valuable,  I  heard  my  husband  l^ugh  just  as  he  had  done 
when  exchanging  repartees  in  the  little  salon  of  the 
Buppreohts  at  Oarlsruhe.  I  hated,  and  iLreaded  him  frcHn 
that  moment.  At  length,  as  if  to  make  an  end  of  the  subject, 
he*"said,  vrith  cool  determination  in  his  voice — 

<<  Now,  my  good  friends,  what  is  the  use  of  all  this 
talking,  when  you  know  in  your  hearts  that,  if  I  suspected 
my  wife  of  Imowing  more  than  I  chose  of  my  affairs,  she 
would  not  outlive  the  day  ?  Eemember  Yictorine  1  Because 
shTinerely  joked  about  my  affairs  in  an  imprudent  manner, 
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and  rejected  my  advice  to  keep  a  prudent  tongiie — 'to  see 
what  she  liked,  but  ask  nothing  and  say  nothing — she  has 
gone  a  long  journey — ^longer  than  to  Paris." 

"But  this  one  is  different  to  her;  we  knew  all  that 
Madame  Yiotonne  knew,  she  was  such  a  chatterbox;  but 
this  one  may  find  out  a  vast  deal,  and  never  breathe  a  word 
about  it,  she  is  so  sly.  Some  fine  day,  we  may  have  the 
country  raised,  and  the  gendarmes  down  upon  us  from 
Strasburg,  and  all  owing  to  your  pre^  doll,  with  her 
cunning  ways  of  coming  over  you." 

I  think  this  roused  M.  de  la  Tourelle  a  little  firom.  his 
contemptuous  indifference,  for  he  ground  an  oath  through 
his  teeth,  and  said,  "  Eeel !  this  dagger  is  sharp,  Henri.  If 
my  wife  breathes  a  word,  and  I  am  such  a  fool  as  not  to 
have  stopped  her  mouth  effectually  before  she  can  bring 
down  gendarmes  upon  us,  just  let  that  good  steel  find  its  way 
to  my  heart.  Let  her  guess  but  one  tittle,  let  her  have  but  one 
slight  suspicion  that  I  am  not  a  '  ^rard  propmtaire*  much 
less  imagine  that  I  am  a  chief  of  Chmffeurs,  and  she  follows 
Yictorine  on  the  long  journey  beyond  Paris  that  very  day." 

"  She'll  outwit  you  yet;  or  I  never  judged  women  well. 
Those  still,  silent  ones  are  the  devil.  She'll  be  off  during 
some  of  your  absences,  having  picked  out  some  secret  that 
will  break  us  all  on  the  wheel." 

"  Bah ! "  said  his  voice ;  and  then  in  a  minute  he  added, 
"  Let  her  go,  if  she  will  I  But,  where  she  gofes,  I  will  follow ; 
so  don't  cry  before  you're  hurt." 

By  this  time,  they  had  nearly  stripped  the  body ;  and  the 
conversation  turned  on  what  they  should  do  with  it.  I 
learnt  that  the  dead  man  was  the  Sieur  de  Poissy,  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  whom  I  had  often  heard  of  as  hunting 
with  my  husband.  I  had  never  seen  him ;  but  th0y  spoke  ss 
if  he  had  come  upon  them  while  they  were  robbing  some 
Cologne  merchant,  torturing  him  after  the  cruel  practice  of 
the  CkoAtffefwrs^  by  roasting  the  feet  of  their  victims,  in  order 
to  compel  them  to  reveal  any  hidden  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  wealth,  of  which  the  Chaufeurs  afterwards 
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tDads  use;  and  this  Bienr  de  Foissy  ooming  down  tipoD 
them,  and  reoognising  M.  de  la  Toorelle,  they  had  killed 
him,  and  brought  him  thither  after  nightfall  I  heard  J^ 
wh<Hn  I  eall6d.iny  hsaband  langh  his  little  light  langh,  as  he 
spoke  of  the  way  in  which  the  dead  body  had  been  strapped 
before  one  of  the  riders,  in  such  a  way  that  it  appeared  to 
any  passer-by  as  if,  in  truth,  the  murderer  were  tenderly 
supporting  some  sick  person.  He  repeated  some  mocking 
reply  of  double  meaning,  which  he  himself  had  given  to 
some  one  who  had  made  inquiry.  He  enjoyed  the  play 
upon  words,  softly  applauding  his  own  wit.  And,  all  the 
time,  the  poor  helpless  outstretched  arms  of  the  dead  lay 
dose  to  his  dainty  boot  1  Then  another  stooped  (my  heart 
stopped  beating),  and  picked  up  a  letter  lying  on  the  ground 
—a  letter  that  had  dropped  out  of  M.  de  Poissy's  pocket — 
a  letter  from  his  wife,  full  of  tender  words  of  endearment 
and  pretty  babblings  oL  love.  .  This  was  read  aloud,  with 
coarse,  ribald  comments  on  every  sentence,  each  trying  to 
outdo  the  previous  speaker.  When  they  came  to  some 
pretty  words  about  a  sweet  Maurice,  their  littie  child  away 
with  its  mother  on  some  visit,  they  laughed  at  M.  de  la 
ToureUe,  and  told  him  that  he  would  be  hearing  such 
woman's  drivelling  some  day.  Up  to  that  moment,  I  think, 
I  had  only  feared  him  ;  but  his  unnatural,  half -ferocious  reply 
made  me  hate  even  more  than  I  dreaded  him.  But  now 
they  grew  weary  of  their  savage  merriment ;  the  jewels  and 
wateh  had  been  appraised,  the  money  and  pa^rs  examined ; 
and  apparently  there  was  some  necessity  for  the  body  being 
interred  quietly  and  before  daybreak.  They  had  not  dared 
to  leave  him  where  he  was  slain,  for  fear  lest  people  should 
come  and  recognise  him,  and  raise  the  hue  and  cry  upon 
them.  For  they  all  along  spoke  as  if  it  was  their  constant 
endeavour  to  keep  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Les 
Bochers  in  the  most  orderly  and  tranquil  condition,  so  as 
never  to  give  cause  for  visits  from  the  gendarmes.  They 
disputed  a  little  as  to  whether  they  should  make  their  way 
into  the  castle-larder  through  the  gallery,  and  satisfy  their 
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hunger  before  the  hasty  interment,  or  afterwards.  I  listened 
with  eager  feverish  interest,  as  soon  as  this  meaning  of  their 
speeches  reached  my  hot  and  troubled  brain ;  for,  at  the  time, 
the  words  they  uttered  seemed  only  to  ^tamp  themselves 
with  terrible  force  on  my  memory,  so  that  I  could  hardly 
keep  from  repeating  them  aloud  Like  a  dull,  miserable,  un- 
conscious echo;  but  my  brain  was  numb  to  the  sense  of 
what  they  said,  unless  I  myself  were  named;  and  then,  I 
suppose,  some  instinct  of  self-preservation  stirred  within  me, 
and  quickened  my  sense.  And  how  I  skained  my  ears,  and 
nerved  my  hands  and  limbs,  beginning  to  tvritoh  with  con- 
vulsive movements,  which  I  feared  might  betray  me!  I 
gathered  every  word  they  spoke,  not  knowing  which  pro- 
posal to  wish  for,  but  feeling  that,  whatever  was  finally 
decided  upon,  my  only  chance  of  escape  was  drawing  near. 
I  once  feared  lest  my  husband  should  go  to  his  bedroom 
before  I  had  had  that  one  chance,  in  which  case  he  would 
most  likely  have  perceived  my  absence.  He  said  that  his 
hands  were  soiled  Q.  shuddered^  for  it  xnigbt  be  with  life- 
bipod),  and  he  would  go  and  cleanse  them ;  but  some  bitter 
jest  turned  his  purpose,  and  he  left  the  room  with  the  other 
two — ^lef t  it  by  the  gallery  door.  Left  me  alone  ic^  the  dark 
with  the  stiffening  corpse  I 

Now,  now  was  my  time,  if  ever ;  and  yet  I  could  not 
move.  It  was  not  my  cramped  and  stiffened  joints  that 
crippled  me ;  it  was  the  sensation  of  that  dead  man's  close 
presence.  I  almost  fancied — I  almost  fancy  still. — ^I  heard 
the  arm  nearest  to  me  move^  lift  itself  up,  as  if  once  more 
imploring,  and  fall  in  dead  despair.  At  that  fancy — ^if  fancy 
it  were — ^I  screamed  aloud  in  mad  terror,  and  the  sound  of 
my  own  strange  voice  broke  the  spell:  I  drew  myself  to  the 
side  of  the  table  farthest  from  the  corpse,  with  as  much  slow 
caution  as  if  I  really  could  have  feared  the  clutch  of  that 
poor  dead  arm,  powerless  for  evermore.  I  softly  raised 
myself  up,  and  stood  sick  and  trembling,  holding  by  the 
table,  too  dizzy  to  know  what  to  do  next.  I  nearly  fainted, 
when  a  low  voice  spoke — when  Amante,  from  the  outside  of 
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tiie  door,  whispered,  **  Madame  I "  The  faithful  oreatoie 
had  been  on  the  watch ;  had  heard  my  soream ;  and,  having 
seen  the  three  ruffians  troop  along  the  gallery,  down  the 
stairs,  and  across  the  court  to  the  offices  in  the  other  wing 
of  the  castle,  she  had  stolen  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
I  was.  The  sound  of  her  yoice  gave  me  strength ;  I  walked 
strai^t  tQE^^ards~^i£,  as  one  benighted  on  a  dreary  moor, 
STi'ddenly  pmJSlfihg  fHe  small  steady  light  which  tells  of 
Human  dwellingp,  takes  hearty  and  steers  straight  onward. 
Where'  I  was,  where  that  voice  was,  I  knew  not ;  but  go  to 
it  I  must,  or  die  I  The  door  once  opened-*-!  know  not  by 
which  of  lis— I  fell  upon  her  neck,  grasping  her  tight,  tiU 
my  hands.  ■a4ihad  -witLothe  tension  of  their  hold.  Yet  she 
never  uttered  a  word.  Only  she  took  me  up  in  her  vigorous 
arms,'  and  bore  me  to  my  room,  and  laid  me  on  my  bed.  I 
do  not  know  more ;  as  soon  as  I  was  placed  there  I  lost 
sense;  I  came  to  myself  with  a  horrible  dread  lest,  my 
husband  was  by  me,  with  a  belief  that  he  was  in  the  room, 
in*  hiding,  waiting  to  hear  my  first  words,  watching  f(»r  the 
least  sign  ol  the  terrible  knowledge  I  possessed  to  mUrder 
me.  I  dared  not  breathe  quicker ;  I  measured  and.  timed 
each  heavy  inspiration ;  I  did  not  speak,  nor  move,  nor  even 
open  my  eyes,  for  long  aftw  I  was  in  my  fuU,  my  miseifable 
sensbs.  I  h^aird  some  one  treading  solUy  about  the  loomt 
as  if  with  a  purpose,  not  as  if  for  curiosity,  or  meinely  to 
beguile  the  time ;  some  one  passed  in  and  out  of  the  saJon ; 
and  iIstilMay  quiet,  feeling  'as  if  death  were  inevitable,  but 
Wishing  that  the  agony  of  death  wrae  psfit.  '  Again  falntnesa 
stole  over  m^;  but^  Justus  I  was  sinking  into  the  horrible 
feeling  oft  nothingness,  I.faeiird  Amante's  voice  close  to  me,t 
saying—  1  }    .■     .r  •    '        <        •  • 

'^Drink  this,  maidame,  and  let  us  be  gonel  AU  ia 
readyi*'- 

I  letifaer  put  h^  arm  undo:  my  head  and  raise. me,  an<3 
pour  something  down  my  throat.  All  the  time,  she  kept 
talMng  ilk  a  quiet,  measuifed  voice,  unlike  her  own,  sodr^i 
and  authoritative;  ishe  told  me  that  a  suit  of  her  clothes  lay; 
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ready  for  me ;  that  she  herself  was  as  muob  disguised  m  the 
(riroumstances  permitted  her  to  be ;  that  what  provisions  I 
had  left  from  my  supper  were  stowed  away  in  her  pockets ; 
and  so  she  went  on,  dwelling  on  little  details  of  the  most 
oommonplace  description,  but  never  alluding  for  an  instaut 
to  the  fearful  cause  why  flight  was  necessary.  I  made  no 
inquiry  as  to  how  she  knew,  or  what  she  knew.  I  never 
asked  her  either  then  or  afterwards ;  I  could  tiot  bear  it— we 
kept  our  dreadful  secret  dose.  But  I  suppose  she  musi 
have  been  in  the  dressing-room  adjoining  and  heard  alL 

In  fact,  I  dared  not  speak  even  to  her;  as  if  there  were 
anything  beyond  the  most  common  event  in  life  in  our  {ire- 
paring  thus  to  leave  the  house  of  blood  by  stealth  in  the  dead 
of  night.  She  gave  me  directions — short,  condensed  direc- 
tions, withotit  reasons-^just  as  you  do  to  a  child ;  and,  like  a 
child,  I  obeyed  her.  She  went  often  to  the  door  and  listened ; 
and  often,  too,  she  went  to  the  window  and  looked  anxioosly 
out.  For  me,  I  saw  nothing  but  her,  and  I  dared  not  let  my 
eyes  wander  from  her  for  a  minute ;  and  I  heard  nothing  in 
the  deep  midnight  silence  but  her  soft  movements,  and  the; 
heavy  beating  of  my  own  heart.  At  last  she  tdok  my  hand^. 
and  led  me  in  the  dark,  through' the  salon,  once  more  itsto 
tide  terrible  gallery,  where  across  the  bla(^  darknese.  the 
windows  admitted  pale  sheeted  ghosts  of  Ughlt  upon  the  floor. 
Glinging  to  her,  I  went ;  unquestioniag-rfqr  flh&wasehumaii 
fiympa&y-to  me,  after  the  isolatipn-of  my  unspeakable  terror. 
On  we  went,  turning  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right,  past 
my  suite  of  sitting-rooms,  where  the  gilding  was  red  with 
blood,  ihto  that  unknown  wing  of  ihe  castle  that  fronted  the 
main  road,  lying  parallel  far  belo'v^.  3he  guided  me  along 
the  basement  passages  to  which  we  had  now  descended, 
until  we  came  to  a  httle  open  door,  through  whiQh.tbe  air 
blew,  chill  and  cdd,  bringing.  for,the^gst-  time  a.  sensation  of 
life  to  me.  -The  door  led  into  a  kind  of  celka*,  through  which 
we  groped  our  way  to  stn  opening  Hke  a.  window,  but  which, 
instead  of  being  glazed^  vTas  only  ienoedvrith  iron  baz«>:iiWo 
of  which  were  loose,  as  Amante  evidently  knew ;  lOr  she  took 
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them  out  with  the  ease  of  one  who  had  performed  the  action 
"  often  before,  and  then  helped  me  to  follow  her  out  into  the 
free,  open  air. 

We  Btole  ronnd  the  end  of  the  building,  and  on  turning 
the  comer — she  first — I  felt  her  hdd  on  me  tighten  for  an 
instant,  and  the  next  step  I,  too,  heard  distant  voices,  and 
the  blows  of  a  spade  upon  the  heavy  soil ;  for  the  night  was 
very  warm  and  still. 

We  had  not  spoken  a  word;  we  did  not  speak  now. 
Touch  was  safer  and  as  expressive.  She  turned  down  towards 
the  high  road;  I  followed.  I  did  not  know  the  path;  we 
stumbled  again  and  again,  and  I  was  much  bruised;  so 
doubtiess  was  she ;  but  bodily  pain  did  me  goodl  At  last, 
we  were  on  the  plainer  path  of  the  high  road. 

I  had  such  faith  in  her  that  I  did  not  venture  to  speak, 
even  when  she  paused,  as  wondering  to  which  hand  she 
would  turn.    But  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  spoke — 

"  Which  way  did  you  come,  when  he  brought  you  here 
first?" 

I  pointed^— I  could  &ot  speak. 

We  turned  in  the  oppocdte  directioKi ;  still  going  along  the 
high  road.  In  about  an  hour,  we  fAruck  up  to  the  mountain- 
side, sesambling  far  up  before  v^e  even  dared  to  rest ;  far  up, 
and  ibway  again,  before  day  had  lully  dawned.  Then  we 
kx)ked  about  for  some  place  ol  rest  and  concealment;  and 
now  we  daned  to  speak  in  whispers.  Amante  tcdd  me  that 
she  had  loobed  the  door  of  communication  between  bis  bed- 
room and  mine;  and^  as  in  a: dream,  I  was-  aware  that  she 
had  also. locked  ioiid  brought  away  the  key  ol  the  door 
between  the  latter  and  the  salon. 

■M  He  wall  have  tiei^  too  busy  this  night  to  think  much 
about  you — he  will  tnzppeaa  yduiiare  asleep-^I  6hall  Ise  the 
first  I  to  be  inij3sed;  but  they  will  (Only  just  now  be  discoveriog 
ouir  loes."  • 

:j:  I  remember  those  last  words 'O^  hers  made  xkie  pray  to  go 
en;:  I  fdtas  if  we  were'  losinj^  predotis  time  in  thinkiiig 
either  of  test  or  coneealnient ;  but  she  hardly  replied  to  me^ 
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ao  busy  was  she  in  seeking  out  some  hiding-plaoe.  At  length, 
giving  it  up  in  despair,  we  proceeded  onwards  a  little  way ; 
the  mountain-side  sloped  downwards  rapidly;  and  in  the  full 
morning  light  we  saw  ourselves  in  a  narrow  valley,  made  by 
a  stream  which  forced  its  way  along  it.  About  a  mile  lower 
down,  there  rose  the  pale  blue  smoke  of  a  village ;  a  «uA*. 
wheel  was  lashing  up  the  water  close  at  hand,  though  out  of 
sight.  Keeping  under  the  cover  of  every  sheltering  tree  or 
bush,  we  worked  our  way  down  past  idie  mill,  down  to  a 
one-arched  bridge  which  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  road 
between  the  village  and  the  mill. 

*'  This  will  do,'-  said  she ;  and  we  crept  under  the  space ; 
and;  climbing  a  little  way  up  the  rough  stone-work,  we  seated 
ourselves  on  a.  projecting  ledge,  and  crouched  in  the  deep 
damp  shadow.  Amante  sat  a  little  above  me,  and  made  me 
lay  my  head  on  her.  lap.  Then  she  fed  me,  and  took  some 
food  herself;  and,  opening  out  her  great  dark  cloak,  she 
covered  up  every  light-coloured  speck  about  us ;  and  thus  we 
sat,  shivering  and  shuddering,  yet  feeling  a  kind  of  rest 
through  it  all,  simply  from  the  fact  that  motion  was  no 
longer  imperative,  and  that  during  the  daylight  our  only 
chance  of  safety  yra^  to  be  stilL  But.  the  damp  shadow  in 
which  we  were  sitting  was  blighting,  from  the  >ckcumfttaaoe 
of  the  Sunlight  never  penetrating  there ;  and  I  dreaded  lest, 
before  night  and  the  time  for  exertion  again  oaihe  on^  I 
should  feel  illness  creeping  all  over  mie.  To  add  to  our  dis- 
comfort, it  had  rained  the  whole  day  long ;  B.nd!th^  stream, 
fed  by  a  thousand  little  motmtaih  brooklets,  began  to  swell 
inie»>atdrr6Dt,  rushing  over  the  stones  witib  a  perpetiial  istd 
dizzying  noise. 

.  Eveiry  now  and  then  I  was  Wakened  from  the  painful  doze 
into  Which  I  continually  fell,  by  a  sound  of  hordes'  feet  oivdr 
our  head:  sometimes  lumbering,  htovily  as  if  dragging  a 
burden,  sometimes  rattling  and  galloping,  and  wi&  the 
sharper  cry  of  men's  voides  coming  ;Cutting[throtLgh.the  ix>ar 
erf  the  Waters.  At  length,  day  fell.  We  hd»d  to  Myp  into 
the  skeam,  which  cafcne 'above  pur  knees  as  we  waded,  to  the 
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tMbnk.    There  we  stood,  stiff  and  shivering.    Even  Amante's 
oonrage  seemed  to  fail. 

"  We  must  pass  this  night  in  shelter,  somehow,"  said  she. 
For  indeed  the  rain  was  coming  down  pitilessly.  I  said 
nothing.  I  thonght  that  surely  the  end  mnst  he  death  in 
some  shape ;  and  I  only  hoped  that^  death  might  not  be 
added  the  terror  of  the  cruelty  of  cciep.  In  a  minute  or  so,  she 
hacL  zfiSoIyM  on  herfloursftol  action.  We  went  up  the  stream 
to  the  mill.  The  familiar  sounds,  the  scent  of  the  wheat,  the 
flour  whitening  the  walls — all  reminded  me  of  home,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  must  struggle  out  of  this  nightmare  and 
waJcen,  and  find  myself  once  more  a  happy  girl  by  the  Neckar- 
side^  They  were  long  in  unbarring  the  door  at  which  Amante 
ha3' knocked;  at  length,  an  old  feeble  voice  inquired  who 
was  there,  and  what  was  sought  ?  Amante  answered  shelter 
from  the  storm  for  two  women ;  but  the  old  woman  replied, 
with  suspicious  hesitation,  that  she  was  sure  it  was  a  man 
who  was  asking  for  shelter,  and  that  she  could  not  let  us  in; 
But  at  length  she  satisfied  herself,  and  unbarred  the  heavy 
door,  and  admitted  us.  She  was  not  an  unkindly  woman ; 
but  her  thoughts  all  travelled  in  one  circle,  and  that  was, 
that  her  master,  the  miller,  had  told  her  cm  no  account  to  let 
any  man  into  the  place  during  his  absence,  and  ihB,i  she  did 
not  know  if  he  would  not  think  two  women  as  bad ;  and  yet 
that,  as  we  were  not  men,  no  one  could  say  she  had  disobeyed 
him ;  for  it  was  a  shame  to  let  a  dog  be  out  such  a  night  as 
this.  Amante,  with  ready  wit,  told  her  to  let  no  one  know 
that  we  had  taken  shelter  there  that  night,  and  that  then 
her  master  could  not  blame  her ;  and,  while  she  was  thus 
enjoining  secrecy  as  the  wisest  course,  with  a  view  to  far 
other  people  than  the  miller,  she  was  hastily  helping  me 
take  off  my  wet  clothes,  and  spreading  them,  as  well  as  the 
brown  mantle  that  had  covered  us  both,  before  the  great 
stove  which  warmed  the  room  with  the  effectual  heat  that 
the  old  woman's  failing  vitality  required.  All  this  time  the 
poor  creature  was  discussing  with  herself  as  to  whether  she 
had  disobeyed  orders,  in  a  kind  of  garrulous  way  that  made 
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me  fear  mnch  for  her  capability  of  retaining  anything  secret 
if  she  was  questioned.  By-and-by,  she  wandered  away  to 
an  unnecessary  reyelation  of  her  master's  whereabouts; 
gone  to  help  in  the  search  for  his  landlord,  the  Sieur  de 
Foissy,  who  lived  at  the  ch&teau  just  above,  and  who  had 
not  returned  from  his  chase  the  day  before ;  so  the  intendant 
imagined  he  might  have  met  with  some  accident,  and  had 
summoned  the  neighbours  to  beat  the  forest  and  the  hill- 
side. She  told  us  much  besides,  giving  us  to  understand 
that  she  would  fain  meet  with  a  place  as  housekeeper  where 
there  were  more  servants  and  less  to  do,  as  her  life  here  was 
very  lonely  and  dull,  especially  since  her  master's  son  bad 
gone  away^ — gone  to  the  wars.  She  then  took  her  supper, 
which  was  evid^itly  apportioned  out  to  her  with  a  sparing 
hand,  as,  even  if  the  idea  had  come  into  her  head,  she  had 
not  enough  to  ofifer  us  any.  Fortunately,  warmth  was  all 
that  we  required;  and  that,  thai^ks  to  Amante'^s  care,  was 
returning  to  our  chilled  bodies.  After  supper,  the  old  woman 
grew  drowsy ;  but  she  seemed  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of 
going  to  sleep  and  leaving  us  still  in  the  house.  Indeed, 
she  gave  us  pretty  broad  hints  as  to  the  propriety  of  our 
going  once  more  out  into  the  bleak  and  stormy  night ;  but 
we  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  under  shelter  of  some  kind ; 
and,  at  last,  a  bright  idea  came  over  her,  and  she  bade  us 
mount  by  a  ladder  to  a  kind  of  loft,  which  went  half  over 
the  lofty  mill-kitchen  in  which  we  were  sitting.  We  obeyed 
her — ^what'else  could  we  do? — and  found  ourselves  in  a 
spacious  floor,  without  any  safeguard  or  wall,  boarding,  or 
railing,  to  keep  us  from  falling  over  into  the  kitchen,  in  case 
we  went  too  near  the  edge.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  store-toom 
or  garret  for  the  household.  There  was  bedding  piled  up, 
boxes  and  chests,  mill-sacks,  the  winter  store  of  apples  and 
nuts,  bundles  of  old  clothes,  broken  furniture,  and  many 
other  things.  No  sooner  were  we  up  there,  than  the  old 
woman  dragged  the  ladder,  by  which  we  had  ascended,  away 
with  a  chuckle,  as  if  she  Was  now  secure  that  we  could  do 
no  mischief,  and  sat  herself  down  again  once  more,  to  do«e 
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and  await  her  master's  return.  We  pulled  ont  some  bed* 
ding,  and  gladly  laid  ourselyes  down  in  our  dried  clothes 
and  in  some  warmth,  hoping  to  have  the  sleep  we  so  much 
needed  to  refresh  us  and  prepare  ns  for  the  next  day.  Bnt 
I  oould.not  sleep,  and  I  was  aware,  from  her  breathing,  that 
Amahte  was  equally  wakeful.  We  oould  both  see  through 
ibe  crevioes  between  the  boards  that  formed  the  flooring  into 
the  kitchen  below,  very  partially  lighted  by  the  common 
lamp  that  hung  against  the  wall  near  the  stove,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  on  which  we  were. 


PORTION  in 

Fab  on  in  the  night  there  were  voices  outside  reached  us  in 
our  hiding-place;  an  angry  knocking  at  the  door,  and  we 
saw  through  the  chinks  the  old  woman  rouse  herself  up  to 
go  and  open  it  for  her  master,  who  came  in,  evidently  half 
drunk.  To  my  sick  horror,  he  was  followed  by  Lefebvre, 
apparently  as  sober  and  wily  as  ever.  They  were  talking 
together  as  they  came  in,  disputing  about  something;  but 
the  miller  stopped  the  conversation  to  swear  at  the  old 
woman  for  having  fallen  asleep,  and,  with  tipsy  anger,  and 
even  with  blows,  drove  the  poor  old  creature  out  of  the 
kitchen  to  bed.  Then  he  and  Lefebvre  went  on  talking-^ 
about  the  Sieur  de  Foissy's  disappearance.  It  seemed  that 
Lefebvre  had  been  out  all  day,  along  with  other  of  my 
husband's  men,  ostensibly  assisting  in  the  search;  in  all 
probabiUty  trying  to  blind  the  Sieur  de  Poissy's  followers  by 
putting  them  on  a  wrong  scent,  and  also,  I  fancied,  from 
one  or  two  of  Lefebvre's  sly  questions,  combining  with  this 
the  hidden  purpose  of  discovering  us. 

^  Although  the  miller  was  tenant  and  vassal  to  the  Sieur 
de  Poissy,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  much  more  in  league  with 
the  people  of  M.  de  la  Tourelle.    He  was  evidently  a^ware, 
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in  party  of  the  life  which  Lefebyre  and  the  others  led; 
although,  again,  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  knew  or  imagined 
one-half  of  their  orimes ;  and  also,  I  think,  he  was  seriously 
interested  in  discovering  the  fate  of  his  master,  little  sus^ 
peoting  Lefebvre  of  murder  or  violence.  He  kept  talking 
himself,  and  letting  out  all  sorts  of  thoughts  and  opinions ; 
watched  by  the  keen  eyes  of  Lefebvre,  gleaming  out  below 
his  shaggy  eyebrows.  It  was  evidently  not  the  cue  of  the 
latter  to  let  out  that  his  master's  wife  had  escaped  from  that 
vile  and  terrible  den ;  but,  though  he  never  breathed  a  word 
relating  to  us,  not  the  less  was  I  certain  he  was  thirsting  for 
our  blood,  and  lying  in  wait  for  us  at  every  turn  of  events. 
Presently  he  got  up  and  took  his  leave;  and  the  miller 
bolted  him  out,  and  stumbled  off  to  bed.  Then  we  fell  asleep,  ^8. 
and  slept  loud  and  long. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  saw  Amante,  half 
raised,  resting  oh  one  hand,  and  eagerly  gazing,  with  strain- 
ing eyes,  into  the  kitchen  below.  I  looked  too,  and  both 
heard  and  saw  the  miller  and  two  of  his  men  eagerly  and 
loudly  talking  about  the  old  woman,  who  had  not  appeared 
as  usual  to  make  the  fire  in  the  stove,  and  prepare  her 
master's  breakfast,  and  who  now,  late  on  in  the  morning, 
had  been  found  dead  in  her  bed ;  whether  from  the  effect  of 
her  master's  blows  the  night  before,  or  from  natural  causes, 
who  can  tell?  The  miller's  conscience  upbraided  him  a 
little,  I  should  say ;  for  he  was  eagerly  declaring  his  value  for 
his  housekeeper,  and  repeating  how  often  she  had  spoken  of 
the  happy  life  she  led  with  him.  The  men  might  have  had 
their  doubts ;  but  they  did  not  wish  to  offend  the  miller,  and 
all  agreed  that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  for  a 
speedy  funeral.  And  so  they  went  out,  leaving  us  in  our 
loft,  but  so  much  alone,  that,  for  the  first  time  almost,  we 
ventured  to  speak  freely,  though  still  in  a  hushed  voice, 
patTsihg.  to  listen  continually.  Amante  took  a  more  cheerful 
vieW~*onhe' whole  occurrence  than  I  did.  She  said  that, 
had  the  old  woman  lived,  we  should  have  had  to  depart  that 
morning,  and  that  this  quiet  departure  would  have  been  the 
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best  thing  we  oould  have  had  to  hope  for,  as,  m  all  proba- 
bility, the  housekeeper  would  have  told  her  master  of  us  and 
of  our  resting-place,  and  this  fact  would,  sooner  or  later, 
have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  those  from  whom  we 
most  desired  to  keep  it  concealed ;  but  that  now  we  had 
time  to  rest,  and  a  shelter  to  rest  in,  during  the  first  hot 
pursuit,  which  we  knew  to  a  fatal  certainty  was  being 
carried  on.  The  remnants  of  our  food,  and  the  stored-up 
fruit,  would  supply  us  with  provision  ;  the  only  thing  to  be 
feared  was,  that  something  might  be  required  from  the  loft, 
and  the  miller  or  some  one  else  mount  up  in  search  of  it. 
But  even  then,  with  a  little  arrangement  of  boxes  and  chests, 
one  part  might  be  so  kept  in  shadow  that  we  might  yet 
escape  observation.  All  this  comforted  me  a  little ;  but,  I 
asked,  how  were  we  ever  to  escape  ?  The  ladder  was  taken 
away,  which  was  our  only  means  of  descent.  But  Amante 
replied  that  she  aoold  make  a  sufficient  lad^Q^  of.  the  .i:ope 
lying  CQilekd  among  other  things,  to  drop  us  down  the  ten 
feet  or  so — with  the  advantage  of  its  being  uartable,  so  that 
we"  might'  carry  it  away"  and  thus  avoid  all  betrayal  of  the 
fact  that  any  one  had  ever  been  hidden  in  the  loft. 

During  the  two  days  that  intervened  before  we  did 
escape,  Amante  made  good  use  of  her  time.  She  looked  into 
every  box  and  chest  during  the  man's  absence  at  his  mill ; 
and,  finding  in  one  box  an  pld^suit  of  maQ\s  olothes^,  which 
had  probably  belonged  to  the  miller's  absent  son,  she  put 
them  on  to  see  if  they  would  fit  her ;  and,  when  she  found 
that  they  did,  she^t  her  own  hair  to  the  shortness  of  a 
man's,  made  me  clip  her  black*  eyebrows  as  close  as  though 
they  had  been  shaved,  and  by  cutting  up  old  corks  into 
pieces  such  as  would  go  into  her  cheeks,  shfi^aitered  both 
the  .Rhappi  oLher  face  and  her  voice  to  a  degree  which  I 
should^not  have  belie ved'possiBle] 

^il  tius  liine  T  lay  liFe'one  stunned;  my  body  resting 
and  renewing  its  strength,  but  J  myself  in  an  almost  idiotic 
state— else  surely  I  could  not  have  taken  theT  stupid  in- 
terest which  I  remember  I  did  in  all  Amante's  energetic 
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preparations  for  disgnise.  I  absolutely  reoolleot  onoe  the 
feeling  of  a  smile  coming  over  my  stiff  face,  as  some  new 
exercise  of  her  cleverness  proved  a  success. 

But,  towards  the  second  day,  she  required  me,  too,  to 
exert  myself;  and  then  all  my  heavy  despair  returned.  I 
let  her  dye  my  fair  hair  and  complexion  with  the  decaying 
shells  of  the  stored-up  walnuts,  I  let  her  blacken  my  teeth, 
and  even  voluntarily  broke  a  front-tooth,  the  better  to  effect 
my  disguise.  But,  through  it  all,  I  had  no  hope  of  evading 
my  terrible  husband.  The  third  night,  the  funeral  was  over, 
the  5rinking  ended,  the  guests  gone;  the  miller  put  to  bed 
by  his  men,  being  too  drunk  to  help  himself.  They  stopped 
a  little  while  in  the  kitchen  talking  and  laughing  about  the 
new  housekeeper  likely  to  come;  and  they,  too,  went  off 
shutting,  but  not  locking  the  door.  Everything  favoured 
us.  Amante  had. tried  her  ladder  on  one  of  the  two  previous 
nights,  and  could,  by  a  dexterous  throw  from  beneath,  un* 
fasten  it  from  the  hook  to  which  it  was  fixed,  when  it  had 
served  its  office;  she  made  up  a  bundle  of  worthless  old 
clothes,  in  order  that  we  might  the  better  preserve  our 
characters  of  a  travelling  pedlar  and  his  wife ;  she  stuffed  a 
hump  on  her  back,  she  thickened  my  figure,  she  left  her  own 
clothes  deep  down  beneath  a  heap  of  others  in  the  chest  from 
which  she  had  taken  the  man's  dress  which  she  wore ;  and, 
with  a  few  francs  in  her  pocket — the  sole  money  we  had 
either  of  us  had  about  us  when  we  escaped — we  let  ourselves 
down  the  ladder,  unhooked  it,  and  passed  into  the  cold  dark- 
ness of  night  again. 

We  had  discussed  the  route  which  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  take  while  we  lay  perdvss  in  our  loft.  Amante  had 
told  me  then  that  her  reason  for  inquiring,  when  we  first  left 
Les  Eochers,  by  'vriiich  way  I  had  first  been  brought  to  it, 
was  to  avoid  the  pursuit  which  she  was  sure  would  first  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  Germany ;  but  that  now  she  thought 
we  might  return  to  that  district  of  country,  where  my  German 
fashion  of  speaking  French  would  excite  least  observation. 
I  thought  that  Amante  herself  had  something  pecuUar  in  her 
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aocent,  whioh  I  had  heard  M.  de  la  Tonrelle  sneer  at  as 
Norman  patois ;  but  I  said  not  a  word  beyond  agreeing  to 
her  proposal  that  we  should  bend  our  steps  towards  Germany. 
Once  there  wa  shotild,  I  thought,  be  safe.  Alasl  I  forgot 
the  imruly  time  that  was  overspreading  all  Europe,  over- 
tumBBg^tril  ^ww,  and  all  the  protection  which  law  gives. 

How  we  wahdered— not  daring"  to*  arit  otcP'way— how  we 
lived,  how  we  struggled  through  many  a  danger  and  still 
more  terrors  of  danger,  I  shall  not  tell  you  now.  I  will  only 
relate  two  of  our  adventures  before  we  reached  BVankfort. 
The  first,  although  fatal  to  an  innocent  lady,  was  yet,  I 
believe,  the  cause  of  my  safety ;  the  second  I  shall  tell  you, 
that  you  may  understand  why  I  did  not  return  to  my  former 
home,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do  when  we  lay  in  the  miller's  loft, 
and  I  first  became  capable  of  groping  after  an  idea  of  what 
my  future  life  might  be.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  in 

these  ISouMingg^TTg^J^  I    bp^O^img    ?(1f^Q^^j|  "^^ 

Amante.  I  have  sometimes  feared  since,  that  I  cared  for 
her  only  because  she  was  so  necessary  to  my  own  safety ;  ^^z 
but,  no  I  it  was  not  so ;  or  not  so  only  or  principally.  She 
said  once,  that  she  was  fl3ring  for  Her  own  life  as  well  as  for 
mine ;  but  we  dared  not  speak  much  on  our  danger,  or  on 
the  horrors  that  had  gone  before.  We  planned  a  little  what 
was  to  be  our  future  course ;  but  even  for  that  we  did  not 
look  forward  long ;  how  could  we,  when  every  day  we  scarcely 
knew  if  we  should  see  the  sun  go  down  ?  For  Amanteitoew 
or  conjectured  far  more  than  I  did  of  the  atrocity  of  the  gang 
to  which  M.jde  la  ToT'^ft^lft  helonged ;  and  every  now  and 
then,  just  as  we  seemed  to  be  sinking  into  the  calm  of 
securily,  we  fell  upon  traces  of  a  pursuit  after  us  in  all 
directions.  Once,  I  remember — ^we  must  have  been  nearly 
three  weeks  wearily  walking  through  unfrequented  ways, 
day  after  day,  not  daring  to  make  inquiry  as  to  our  where- 
abouts, nor  yet  to  seem  pm-poseless  in  our  wanderings — ^we 
came  to  a  kind  of  lonely  roadside  farrier's  and  blacksmith's. 
I  was  so  tired  that  Amante  declared  that,  come  what  might, 
we  would  stay  there  all  night ;  and  accordingly  she  entered 
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the  house,  and  boldly  announced  herself  as  a  travelling  tailor, 
ready  to  do  any  odd  jobs  of  work  that  might  be  required,  for 
a  night's  lodging  and  food  for  himself  and  wife.  She  had 
adopted  this  plan  once  or  twice  before,  and  with  good 
success ;  for  her  father  had  been  a  tailor  in  Eouen,  and  as  a 
girl  she  had  often  helped  him  with  his  work,  and  knew  the 
tailor's  slang  and  habits,  down  to  the  particular  whistle  and 
cry  which  in  Erance  tells  so  much  to  those  of  a  trade.  At 
this  blacksmith's,  as  at  most  other  solitary  houses  far  away 
from  a  town,  there  was  not  only  a  store  of  men's  clothes  laid 
by  as  wanting  mending  when  the  housewife  could  afiford 
time,  but  there  was  a  natural  craving  after  news  from  a 
distance,  such  news  as  a  wandering  tailor  is  bound  to  furnish. 
The  early  November  afternoon  was  closing  into  evening,  as 
we  sat  down :  she  cross-legged  on  the  great  table  in  the  black- 
smith's kitchen,  drawn  close  to  the  window,  I  close  behind 
her,  sewing  at  another  part  of  the  same  garment,  and  from 
time  to  time  well  scolded  by  JBX-^.PIQiP&  .^^^b^ind.  All  at 
once  she  turned  round  to  speak  to  me.  It  was  only  one 
word,.*l.CQmajgetJ".  I  had,  aeon  nothiiag;  I  «at  out.2.Jtbe 
l^htj  but  I  turned  sick  for  anjinstant,  and  then^I  jbraoed 
myself  uj)  into  a  strange  str^gth  of  endurance,  to  go  through 
I  knew  notL what. 

The  blacksmith's  forge  was  in  a  shed  beside  the  house, 
and  fronting  the  road.  I  heard  the  hammers  stop  plying 
their  continual  rhythmical  beat.  She  had  seen  why  they 
ceased.  A  rider  had  come  up  to  the  forge  and  dismounted, 
leading  his  horse  in  to  be  re-shod.  The  broad  red  light  of 
the  forge-fire  had  revealed  the  face  of  the  rider  to  Amante ; 
and  she  apprehended  the  consequence  that  really  ensued. 

The  rider,  after  some  words  with  the  blacksmith,  was 
ushered  in  by  him  into  the  house-place  where  we  sat. 

"Here,  good- wife,  a  cup  of  wine  and  some  galette  for 
this  gentleman ! " 

*'  Anything,  anything,  madam,  that  I  can  eat  and  drink 
in  my  hand  while  my  horse  is  being  shod  I  I  am  in  haste, 
and  must  get  on  to  Forbach  to-night." 
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The  blacksmith's  \nfe  lighted  her  lamp;  Amante  had 
asked  her  for  it  five  minutes  before.  How  thankful  we 
were  that  she  had  not  more  speedily  compUed  with  our 
request !  As  it  was,  we  sat  in  dusk  shadow,  pretending  to 
stitch  away,  but  scarcely  able  to  see.  The  lamp  was  placed 
on  the  stove,  near  which  my  husband,  for  it  was  he,  stood 
and  warmed  himself.  By-and-by,  he  turned  round,  and 
looked  all  over  the  room,  tpddng  us  in  with  about  the  same 
degreg^of  interest . .  aa  the  ^^inanima tfti ,  furniture. . ^.Amante, 
cross-legged,  fronting  him,  stooped  over  her  work,  whistling 
softly  ail  the  while.  He  turned  again  to  the  stove,  im- 
patiently rubbing  his  hands.  He  had  finished  his  wine  and 
galette,  and  wanted  to  be  ofiE!. 

''  I  am  in  haste,  my  good  woman.  Ask  thy  husband  to 
get  on  more  quickly  1  I  will  pay  him  double,  if  he  makes 
haste." 

The  woman  went  out  to  do  his  bidding;  and  he  once 
more  turned  round  to  face  us.  Amante  went  on  to  the 
next  part  of  the  tune.  He  took  it  up,  whistled  a  second 
for  an  instant  or  so,  and  then,  the  blacksmith's  wife  re-enter- 
ing, he  moved  towards  her,  as  if  to  receive  her  answer  the 
more  speedily. 

"  One  moment,  monsieur — only  one  moment  1  There  was 
a  nail  out  of  the  off-f  oreshoe,  which  my  husband  is  replacing ; 
it  would  delay  monsieur  again,  if  that  shoe  also  came  off." 

*'  Madame  is  right,"  said  he,  "  but  my  haste  is  urgent. 
If  madame  knew  my  reasons,  she  would  pardon  my  im- 
patience. Once  a  happy  husband,  now  a  deserted  and  be- 
trayed man,  I  pursue  a  wife  on  whom  I  lavished  all  my  love, 
but  who  has  abused  my  confidence,  and  fled  from  my  house, 
doubtless  to  some  paramour;  carrying  off  with  her  all  the 
jewels  and  money  on  which  ^he  could  lay  her  hands.  It  is 
possible  madame  may  have  heard  or  seen  something  of  her ; 
she  was  accompanied  in  her  flight  by  a  base,  profligate 
woman  from  Paris,  whom  I,  unhappy  man,  had  myself 
engaged  for  my  wife's  waiting-maid,  httle  dreaming  what 
corruption  I  was  bringing  into  my  house  1  " 
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"l8  it  possible!"  said  the  good  woman,  tbrowiog  up 
her  hoads. 

Amante  went  on  whistling  a  little  lower,  out  of  respeot 
to  the  oonversation. 

"  However,  I  am  tracing  the  wicked  fugitives ;  I  am  on 
their  track "  (and  the  handsome,  efieminate  face  looked  as 
ferocious  as  any  demon's).  "  They  will  not  escape  me ;  but 
every  minute  is  a  minute  of  misery  to  me,  till  I  meet  my 
wife.    Madame  has  sympathy,  has  she  not  ?  " 

He  drew  his  face  into^  hard  unnatural  smile,  and  then 
both  w^~  out  to  the  forge,  as  if  once  more  to  hasten  the 
blacksmith  over  his  work. 

Amante  stopped  her  whistling  for  one  instant. 

"  Go  on  as  you  are,  without  change  of  an  eyelid  even ; 
in  a  few  minutes  he  will  be  gone,  and  it  will  be  over  I  ** 

It  was  a  necessary  caution,  for  I  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  way  and  throwing  myself  weakly  upon  her  neck. 
We  went  on,  she  whistling  and  stitching,  I  making  semblance 
to  sew.  And  it  was  well  we  did  so ;  for  almost  directly  he 
came  back  for  his  whip,  which  he  had  laid  down  and  for- 
goti»en ;  and  again  I  felt  one  of  those  sharp,  quick-scanning 
glances  sent  all  round  the  room  and  taking  in  all. 

Then  we7teafd"him  ride  away;  and  then — ^it  had  been 
long  too  dark  to  see  weU — I  dropped  my  work,  and  gave 
way  to  my  trembling  and  shuddering.  The  blacksmith's 
wife  returned.  She  was  a  good  creature.  Amante  told  her 
I  was  cold  and  weary,  and  she  insisted  on  my  stopping  my 
work,  and  going  to  sit  near  the  stove;  hastening^  at  the 
same  time,  her  preparations  for  supper,  which,  in  honour  of 
us,  and  of  monsieur's  liberal  payment,  was  to  be  a  little  less 
frugal  than  ordinary.  It  was  well  for  me  that  she  made  me 
taste  a  little  of  the  cider-soup  she  was  preparing,  or  I  could 
not  have  held  up,  in  spite  of  Amante's  warning  look,  and 
the  remembrance  of  her  frequent  exhortations  to  act  reso- 
lutely up  to  the  characters  we  had  assumed,  whatever  belell. 
To  cover  my  agitation,  Amante  stopped  her  whistHng,  and 
began  to  talk;  and,  by  the  time  the  blacksmith  came  in, 
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she  and  the  good  woman  of  the  house  weie  in  full  flow.  He 
began  at  once  upon  the  handsome  gentleman,  who  had  paid 
him  so  well ;  all  his  sympathy  was  with  him,  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  only  wished  he  might  overtake  his  wicked  wife, 
and  punish  her  as  she  deserved.  And  then  the  conversation 
took  a  turn,  not  uncommon  to  those  whose  lives  are  quiet 
and  monotonous ;  every;  one  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  teUing  about  some  horror ;  and  the  savage  and  mysterious 
band  of  robbers  called  the  Cha/nffeiwrs^  who  infested  all  the 
roads  leading  to  the  Bhine,  with  Schinderhannes  at  their 
head,  furnished  many  a  tale  which  made  the  very  marrow  of 
my  bones  run  cold,  flind  qnemohed  even  Ainante'r power^ 
talking.  Her  eyes  grew  large  and  wild ;  her  cheeks  blanched  * 
and,  lor  once,  she  sought  by  her  looks  help  from  me.  ^  The 
new  call  upon  me  roused  me.  I  rose  and  said,  with  their 
p^nission,  my  husband  and  I  would  seek  our  bed ;  for  that 
we  had  travelled  far  and  were  early  risers.  I  added  that  we 
would  get  up  betimes,  and  finish  our  piece  of  work.  The 
blacksmith  said  we  should  be  early  birds,  if  we  rose  before 
him ;  and  the  good- wife  seconded  my  proposal  with  kindly 
bustle.  One  other  such  story  as  those  they  had  been  relat- 
ing, and  I  do  believe  Amante  would  have  fainted. 

As  it  was,  a  night's  rest  set  her  up ;  we  arose  and  finished 
our  work  betimes,  and  shared  the  plentiful  breakfast  of  the 
family.  Then  we  had  to  set  forth  again ;  only  knowing  that 
to  Forbach  we  must  not  go,  yet  believing,  as  was  indeed  the 
case,  that  Forbach  lay  between  us  and  that  Germany  to 
which  we  were  directing  our  course.  Two  days  more  we 
wandered  on,  making  a  round,  I  suspect,  and  returning  upon 
the  road  to  Forbach,  a  league  or  two  nearer  to  that  town  than 
the  blacksmith's  house.  But  as  we  never  made  inquiries  I 
hardly  knew  where  we  were,  when  we  came  one  night  to  a 
small  town,  with  a  good  large,  rambling  inn  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  principal  street.  We  had  begun  to  feel  as  if  there 
were  more  safety:  in  towns  than  in  the  loneUness  of  the 
country.  As  we  had  parted  with  a  ring  of  mine  not  many 
days  before  to  a  travelling  jeweller,  who  was  too  glad  to 
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purchase  it  far  below  its  real  value  to  make  many  inquiries  as 
to  how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  a' poor  working  tailor, 
such  as  Amante  seemed  to  be,  we  resolved  to  stay  at  this  inn 
all  night,  and  gather  such  particulars  and  information  as  we 
could,  by  which  to  direct  our  onward  course. 

We  took  our  supper  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  salk-A- 
mcmgeVf  having  previously  bargained  for  a  small  bedroom 
across  the  court,  and  over  the  stables.  We  needed  food 
sorely ;  but  we  hurried  on  our  meal  from  dread  of  any  one 
entering  that  pubHc  room  who  might  recognise  us.  Just  in 
the  middle  of  our  meal,  the  public  diligence  drove  Ixunbering 
up  under  the  parte  cochere,  and  disgorged  its  passengers. 
Most  of  them  turned  into  the  room  where  we  sat,  cowering 
and  fearful,  for  the  door  was  opposite  to  the  porter's  lodge, 
and  both  opened  on  to  the  wide-covered  entrance  from  the 
street.  Among  the  passengers  came  in  a  young  fair-haired 
lady,  attended  by  an  elderly  French  maid.  The  poor  young 
creature  tossed  her  head  and  shrank  away  from  the  common 
room,  full  of  evil  smells  and  promiscuous  company,  and 
demanded,  in  G^rmani  JSIreoch,  to  be  taken  to  some  private 
apartment.  We  heard  that  she  and  her  maid  had  come  in 
the  coup6,  and,  probably  from  pride,  poor  young  lady  I  she 
had  avoided  all  association  with  her  fellow-passengers,  thereby 
exciting  their  dislike  and  ridicule.  All  these  Uttle  pieces  of 
hearsay  had  a  significance  to  us  afterwards,  though,  at  the 
time,  the  only  remark  made  that  bore  upon  the  future  was 
Amante's  whisper  to  me,  that  the  young  lady's  hair  was 
exactly  thejcolQur  of  joine,.  which  she  had  cut  o&  and  burnt 
in  •the  stove  in  the  miller's  kitchen,  in  one  of  her  descents 
ffbm^ur  hiding;-placelin,thel6Hi. 

As  soon  as  we  could,  we  struck  round  in  the  shadow, 
leaving  the  boisterous  and  merry  fellow-passengers  to  their 
supper.  We  crossed  the  court,  borrowed  a  lantern  from  the 
ostler,  and  scrambled  up  the  rude  steps  to  our  chamber 
above  the  stable.  There  was  no  door  into  it ;  the  entrance 
was  the  hole  into  which  the  ladder  fitted.  The  window 
looked  into  the  court.     We  were  tired  and  soon  fell  asleep. 
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I  was  wakened  by  a  noise  in  the  stable  below.  One  instant 
of  listenings  and  I  wakened  Amante,  placing  my  hand  on  her 
month,  to  prevent  any  exclamation  in  her  half -roused  state. 
We  beard  my  husband  speaking  about  his  horse  to  the  ostler. 
It  was  his  voice.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Amante  said  so  too. 
We  durst  not  move  to  rise  and  satisfy  ourselves.  For  five 
minutes  or .  so  he  went  on  giving  directions.  Then  he  left 
the  stable,  and,  softly  stealing  to  our  window,  we  saw  him 
cross  the  court  and  re-enter  the  inn.  We  consulted  as  to 
what  we  should  do.  We  feared  to  excite  remark  or-  bus** 
pioion  by  descending  and  leaving  our  chamber,  or  else. imme- 
diate escape  was  our  strongest  idea.  Then  the  ostler  left  the 
stable,  looking  the  door  on  the  outside. 

*'  We  must  try  and  drop  through  the  window— if  indeed 
it  is  well  to  go  at  all,*'  said  Amante. 

With  reflection  came  wisdom.  We  should  excite  suS'* 
pioion  by  leaving  without  paying  our  bill.  We  were  on  foot, 
and  mi^t  easily  be  pursued.  So  we  sat  on  our  bed's  edge, 
talking  and  shivering,  while  from  across  the  court  the  laughter 
rang  merrily,  and  the  company  slowly  dispersed  one  by  one, 
their  lights  flitting  past  the  windows,  as  they  went  upstairs 
and  settled  each  one  to  his  rest. 

We  crept  into  our  bed,  holding  each  other  tight,  and 
listening  to  every  sotmd,  as  if  we  were  traced,  and  might 
meet  bur  death  at  any  moment.  In  the  dead  of  night,  just 
at  the^profdand  soilness  preceding  the  turn  into  another 
day,  we  heard  a  soft,  cautious  step  crossing  the  yard.  The 
key  into  the  stable  was  turned — some  one  came  into  the 
stable — ^we  felt  rather  than  heard  him  there.  A  horse  started 
a  little,  andncnaide  aTrestless  movement  with  his  feet,  then 
whinnied  recognition.  He  who  had  entered  made  two  or 
three  low  sounds  to  the  animal,  and  then  led  him  into  the 
court.  Amante  sprang  to  the  window,  with  the  noiseless 
activity  of  a  cat.  She  looked  out,  but  dared  not  speak  a 
word,  We  heard  the  great  door  into  the  street  open — a 
pause  for  mounting,  and  the  horse's  footsteps  were  lost  in 
distance. 
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Then  Amante  came  back  to  me.  "It  was  hel  fae  is 
gone  t "  said  she,  and  onoe  more  we  lay  down^  trembling  and 
shaking. 

This  time,  we  fell  sotmd  asleep.  We  slept  long  and  late. 
We  were  wakened  by  many  hurrying  feet,  and  many  con- 
fused voices ;  all  the  world  seemed  awake  and  astir.  We 
rose  and  dressed  ourselves;  and,  coming  down,  we  locked 
around  among  the  crowd  collected  in  the  courtyard,  in  order 
to  assure  ourselves  he  was  not  there  before  we  left  the  shelter 
of  the  stable. 

The  instant  we  were  seen,  two  or  three  people  rushed 
tons. 

"  Have  you  heard  ?— Do  you  know  ? — ^That  poor  y6ung 
lady  t— oh,  come  and  see  1  '*  And  so  we  were  hurried,  almost 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  across  the  court  and  up  the  great  open 
stairs  of  the  main  building  of  the  iim,  into  a  bedchamber 
where  lay  the  beautiful  young  German  lady,  so  fuU  of  grace- 
ful  pride  the  night  before,  now  white  and  still  in  death.  By 
her  stood  the  French  maid,  crying  and  gesticulating. 

"  Oh,  Maiclame  t  if  you  had  but  suffered  me  to  stay  with 
you  t  Oh  I  the  baron,  what  will  he  say !  "  and  so  she  went 
on.  Her  state  had  but  just  been  discovered;  it  had  been 
supposed  that  she  was  fatigued,  and  was  sleeping  late,  until 
a  few  minutes  before.  The  surgeon  of  the  town  had  been 
sent  for,  and  the  landlord  of  the  inn  was  trying  vainly  to 
enforce  order  until  he  came,  and,  from  time  to  time,  drinking 
little  cups  of  brandy,  and  offering  them  to  the  guests,  who 
were  all  assembled  there,  pretty  much  as  the  servants  were 
doing  in  the  courtyard. 

At  last  the  surgeon  came.  All  idl  back,  and  hung  on 
the  words  that  were  to  fall  from  his  lips. 

"  See  1 "  said  the  landlord.  "  This  lady  came  last  night 
by  the  diligence  with  her  maid.  Doubtless  a  great  lady,  for 
she  must  have  a  private  sitting-room  " 

"She  was  Madame  the  Baroness  de  Boeder,"  said  the 
iVench  maid. 

— "  And  was  difficult  to  please  in  the  matter  of  supper^ 
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and  a  sleeping-room.  She  went  to  bed  well,  though  faitigned. 
Her  maid  left  her  "— — 

*'  I  begged/'  again  broke  in  the  maid, ''  to  be  allowed  to 
sleep  in  her  room,  as  we  were  in  a  strange  inn,  of  the 
oharacter  of  which  we  knew  nothing ;  Knt  ahft  would  not  let 
me^  my  mistress  was  snoh  a  great  lady." 

— "  And  slept  with  my  servants,"  oontinned  the  landlord. 
"This  morning  we  thought  madame  was  still  slumbering; 
but  when  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  near  eleven  o'clock  came,  I 
bade  her  maid  use  my  pass-key,  and  enter  her  room  " 

"  The  door  was  not  iocked,  only  dosed.  And  hei?e  she 
was  found — dead,  is  she  not,  monsieur  ? — ^with  het  face  down 
on  her  pillow,  and  her  beautiful  hair  all  scattered  wild ;  she 
would  never  let  me  tie  it  up,  saying  it  made  her  head  acha 
Such  hair  1  "  said  the  waiting-maid,  lifldng  up  a  long  golden 
tress,  and  letting  it  fall  again. 

I  remembered  Amante's  words  the  night  before,  and 
crept  close  up  to  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  doctor  was  examining  the  body  under^ 
neath  the  bedclothes,  which  the  landlord,  until  now,  had  not 
allowed  to  be  disarranged.  The  Burgeon  drew  out  his  hand, 
all  bathed  and  stained  with  blood,  and,  holding  up  a  short, 
sharp  knife,  with  a  piece  of  paper  fastened  round  it. 

"  Here  has  been  foul  play,"  he  saidi  "  The  deceased  lady 
has  been  murdered.  This  dagger  was  aimed  skaight  at  her 
heart."  Then,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  he  read  ihe  writing 
on  the  bloody  paper,  dimmed  and  horribly  obscured  as  it 
was : —  ^ 

"NumiSro  Un. 
AmH  les  Chtmffeurs  se  i>engent" 

"  Let  us  go  t "  said  I  to  Amante.  "  Oh,  let  us  leave  this 
horrible  place  1 " 

'*  Wait  a  little,"  said  she.  "Only  a  few  minutes  morel 
It  will  be  better." 

Immediately,  the  voices  of  all  proclaimed  their  suspicions 
of  the  cavali^  who  lasd  arrived  last  the  night  before.     He 
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had,  they  said,  made  so  many  inqtiiries  aboat  tihe  yomig 
lady  whose  supercilious  oonduct  all  in  the  saUe-drmanger  had 
be€ai  discussing  on  his  entrance.  They  were  talking  about 
her,  as  we  left  the  room ;  he  must  have  come  in  directly 
afterwards,  and  not  until  he  had  learnt  all  about  her  had  he 
spoken  of  the  business  which  necessitated  his  departure  at 
dawn  of  day,  and  made  his  arrangements  with  both  landlord 
and  ostler  for  the  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  stable  and 
porte  eoeh^e.  In  short,  there  was,  no  doubt  as  to  the  mur- 
derer, eyen  before  the  arrival  of  the  legal  functionary  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  surgeon;  but  the  word  o(n  the 
paper  QhUled  every  one  with  terror.  "  Les  Cha/uffewrs"  who 
were  they?  No  one  kniew;  some  of  the  gang,  mi^t  even 
then  be  in  the  room  overhearii^,  and  noting  down  fresh 
objects  for  vengeemce. .  In  Germany,  I  had  heard  little  of 
this^  terrible  gang,  and  I  had  paid  no  greater  heed  to  the 
stories  related  once  or  twice  about  them  in  Geirlsruhe  than 
one  does  to  tales  about  ogres.  But  here,  in  their  very 
haunts,  I  Jearnt  the  full  amount  of  the  terror  they  inspired. 
No  one  would  be  legally  responsible  ior,.aBy  eyid^nige,  crimi- 
nating the  murderer.  The  public  prosecutor  shrank  from  the 
duties  of  Es' office.  What  do  I  say  ?  Neither  Amante  nor 
I,  knowing  far  more  of  the  actual  guUt  of  the  man  who  had 
lolled  that  poor  sleeping  young  lady,  durst  breathe  a  word. 
We  appeared  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  everything :  w^,  who 
might  have  told  so  much.  But  how  could  we  ?  we  were 
broken  down  with_terrific  anxiety  and  fatigue;;  with  the 
knowledge  that  we,  above  all,  were  doomed  vicitims,  and 
that  thelblood,  Heavily  dripping  from  the  bedclothes  on  to 
the  floor,  was  dripping  thus  out  of  the  poor  dead  body 
because,  when  living,  she  had  been  mistaken  for  me. 

At  length,  Amante  went  up  to  the  landlord,  and  asked 
permission  to  leave  his  inn,  doings  all  openly  and  humbly,  so 
as  to  excite,  neither  ill-will  nor  suspiSbnV"'  Indeed,  suspicion" 
was  otherwise  directed,  and  he  willingly  gave  us  leave  to 
depart.  A  few  days  afterwards  we  were  across  the  Rhine, 
in  Germany,  making  our  way  towards  iVankfort,  but  still 
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keeping  our  disguises,  and  Amante  still  working  at  her 
trade. 

On  the  way  we  met  a  young  man,  a  wandering  journey- 
man from  Heidelberg.  I  knew  him,  although  I  did  not 
choose  that  he  should  know  me.  I  asked  him,  as  carelessly 
asl-coidd,  how  the  old  miller  was  now  ?  He  told  me  he 
was  dead.  This  realisation  of  the  worst  apprehensions 
caused  by  his  long  silence  shocked  me  inexpressibly.  It 
seemed  as  though  every  prop  gave  way  from  under  me.  I 
had  been  talking  to  Amante  only  that  very  day  of  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  home  that  aw§jted  her  in  my  father's 
house;  of  the  gratitude  which  the  old  man  would  feel 
towards  her ;  and  of  how  there,  in  that  peaceful  dwelling,  far 
away  from  the  terrible  land  of  France,  ghe  should  find  ease 
and  security  for  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  All  this  I  thought  I 
had  to  promise,  and  even  yet  more  had  I  looked  for,  for 
myself.  I  looked  to  the  unburdening  of  my  heart  and  con- 
science by  telling  all  I  knew  to  my  best  and  wisest  friend. 
I  looked  to  his  love  as  a  sure  guidance  as  well  as  a  com- 
forting stay ;  and,  behold,  he  had  gone  away  from  me  for 
ever  I 

I  had  left  the  room  hastily  on  hearing  of  this  sad  news 
from  the  Heidelberger.     Presently,  Amante  followed. 

"  Poor  madame ! "  said  she,  consoling  me  to  the  best  of 
her  ability.  And  then  she  told  me  by  degrees  what  more 
she  had  learned  respecting  my  home,  about  which  she  knew 
almost  as  much  as  I  did,  from  my  frequent  talks  on  the 
subject  both  at  Les  Eochers  and  on  the  dreary,  doleful  road 
we  had  come  along.  She  had  continued  the  conversation 
after  I  left,  by  asking  about  my  brother  and  his  wife.  Of 
course,  they  lived  on  at  the  mUl ;  but  the  man  said  (with 
what  truth  I  know  not,  but  I  believed  it  firmly  at  the  time) 
that  Babette  had  completely  got  the  upper  hand  of  my 
brother,  who  only  saw  through  her  eyes  and  heard  with  her 
ears.  That  there  had  been  much  Heidelberg  gossip  of  late 
days  about  her  sudden  intimacy  with  a  grand  French  gentle- 
man who  had  appeiared  at  the  mill — a  relation,  by  marriage 
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— married,  in  fact,  to  the  miller's  sister,  who,  by  all  acoomits, 
had  behaved  abominably  and  ungratefully.  But  that  was 
no  reason  for  Labette's  extreme  and  sudden  intimacy  with 
him,  going  about  everywhere  with  the  French  gentleman ; 
and,  since  he  left  (as  the  Heidelberger  said  he  knew  for  a 
fact),  corresponding  with  him  constantly.  Yet  her  husband 
saw  no  harm  in  it  all,  seemingly ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  was 
so  out  of  spirits,  what  with  his  father's  death  and  the  news 
of  his  sister's  infamy,  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  hold  up 
his  head. 

"  Now,"  said  Amante,  "  all  this  proves  that  M.  de  la 
Tourelle  has  suspected  that  you  would  go  back  to  the  nest 
in  which  you  were  reared,  and  that  he  has  been  there,  and 
found  that  you  have  not  yet  returned ;  but  probably  he  still 
imagines  that  you  will  do  so,  and  has  accordingly  engaged 
your  sister-in-law  as  a  kind  of  informant.  Madame  has  said 
that  her  sister-in-law  bore  her  no  extreme  good- will;  and 
the  defamatory  story  he  has  got  the  start  of  us  in  spreading 
will  not  tend  to  increase  the  favour  in  which  your  sister-in- 
law  holds  you.  No  doubt  the  assassin  was  retracing  his 
steps,  when  we  met  him  near  Forbach ;  and,  having  heard  of 
the  poor  German  lady,  with  her  French  maid  and  her  pretty 
blonde  complexion,  he  followed  her.  If  madame  will  still  be 
gui4ed  by  me^— and,  my  child,  I  beg  of  you_  still  iio  trust 
me,"  said  Amante,  breaking  out  of  her  respectful  formality 
into~lhe  way  of  talking  more  natui*a!' to  those  Who 'had 
shared  and  escaped  from  common  dangers ;  more  natural, 
too,  "where  the  speaker  was  conscious  of  a^power  -  ot  .protec- 
tion'whicli  the  other  did  not  possess— "we  will  go  on  to 
Frankfort,  and  lose  ourselves,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  the 
numbers  of  people  who  throng  a  great  town  (and  you  have  . 
told  me  that  Frankfort  is  a  great  town).  We  will  still  be 
husband  and  wife ;  we  will  take  a  small  lodging ;  and  you 
shall  house-keep  and  live  indoors.  I,  as  the  rougher  and  the 
more  alerts  will  continue  my  father's  trade,  and  seek  work  at 
the.  tailors'  shops." 

I  could  think  of  no  better  plan ;  so  we  followed  this  out. 
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In  a  back-street  at  Frankfort  we  found  two  furnished  rooms 
to  let,  on  a  sixth  storey.  The  one  we  entered  had  no  light 
from  day ;  a  dingy  lamp  swung  perpetually  from  the  ceiling ; 
and  from  that,  or  from  the  open  door  leading  into  the  bed- 
room beyond,  came  our  only  hght.  The  bed-room  was  more 
cheerful,  but  very  small.  Such  as  it  was,  it  almost  exceeded 
our  possible  means.  The  money  from  the  sale  of  my  ring 
was  almost  exhausted,  and  Amante  was  a  stranger  in  the 
place,  speaking  only  EVench,  moreover — and  the  good 
Germans  were  hating  the  French  people  right  heartily. 
However,  we  succeeded  better  than  our  hopes,  and  even  laid 
by  a  little  against  th^  tima^of  Tny  prnifinenifiPi,.  I  never 
stirred  abroad,  and  saw  no  one,  and  Amante's  want  of 
knowledge  of  German  kept  her  in  a  state  of  comparative 
isolation. 

At  length  my  child  was    bom— my  poor,  worse  than 
fatherless,  child.     It  was  a  girl,  as  I  bar!  pmyPil  fnr     T  hafl 

of  itajather;  but  a  ggl  8egj;Tlff^  fl,11  rpy^^n  At^/|  jaf.  not  all  v 
my  own,  for  the  faithful  Amante's  delight  and  ^ory  in  the 
babe  almost  exceeded  mine;  m  outward^shgw^it^certa  did. 
We  had  not  been  able  to  afford  any  attendance  beyond 
what  a  neighbouring  sage-femme  could  give ;  and  she  came 
frequently,  bringing  in  with  her  a  little  store  of  gossip,  and 
wonderftd  tales  culled  out  of  her  own  experience,  every  time. 
One  day  she  began  to  tell  me  about  a  great  lady,  in  whose 
service  her  daughter  had  lived  as  scullion,  or  some  such 
thing.  Such  a  beautiful  lady  I  with  such  a  handsome 
husband  1  But  grief  comes  to  the  palace  as  well  as  to  the 
garret ;  and,  why  or  wherefore  no  one  knew,  but  somehow, 
the  Baron  de  Boeder  must  have  incurred  the  vengeance  of 
the  terrible  Clumffews;  for  not  many  months  ago,  as 
madame  was  going  to  see  her  relations  in  Alsace,  she  was 
stabbed  dead  as  she  lay  in  bed  at  some  hotel  on  the  road. 
Had  I  not  seen  it  in  the  Gazette  ?  Had  I  not  heard  ?  Why, 
she  had  been  told  that  as  far  off  as  Lyons  there  were 
placards  offering  a  heavy  reward  on  the  part  of  the  Baron 
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de  Boeder  for  information  respecting  the  mttrderer  of  his 
wife.  But  no  one  oonld  help  him ;  for  all  who  could  bear 
evidence  were  in  such  terror  of  the  Chauffmrs ;  there  were 
hundreds  of  them,  she  had  been  told,  rich  and  poor,  great 
gentlemen  and  peasants,  all  leagued  together  by  most  fright- 
ful oaths  to  hunt  to  the  death  any  one  who  bore  witness 
against  them ;  so  that  even  they  who  survived  the  tortures 
to  which  the  Chauffews  subjected  many  of  the  people  whom 
they  plundered  dared  not  recognise  them  again — would 
not  dare,  even  did  they  see  them  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of 
justice ;  for,  if  one  were  condemned,  were  there  not  hundreds 
sworn  to  avenge  his  death  ? 

I  told  all  this  to  Amante ;  and  we  began  to  fear  that  if 
M.  de  la  Tourelle,  or  Lefebvre,  or  any  of  the  gang  at.  Les 
Bochers,  had  seen  these  placards,  they  would  know  that  the 
poor  lady  stabbed  by  the  former  was  the  Baroness  de  Boeder, 
and  that  they  would  set  forth  again  in  search  of  me. 

This  fresh  apprehension  told  on  my  health  and  impeded 
my  recovery.  We  had  so  little  money  we  could  not  call  in 
a  physician,  at  least  not  one  in  established  practice.  But 
Amante  found  out  a  young  doctor,  for  whom  indeed  she  had 
sometimes  worked;  and  offering  to  pay  him  in  kind,  she 
brought  him  to  see  me,  her  sick  wife.  B^  was  very  gentle 
and  jbhoughtful^  though,  like-  ocuselves,  very..poac.  ..But.  he 
gave  much  time  and  consideration  to  the  case,  saying  once  to 
Amante  that  he  saw  my  constitution  had  experienced  some 
severe  shock,  from  which  it  was  probable  that  my  nerves 
would  never  entirely  recover,  By-and-by,  I  shall  name  this 
doctor ;  and  then  you  wiU  know,  better  than  I  can  describe, 
his  character. 

I  grew  strong  in  time — stronger,  at  least.  I  was  able  to 
work  a  little  at  home,  and  to  sun  myself  and  my  baby  at  the 
garret-window  in  the  roof.  It  was  all  the  air  I  dared  to  take. 
I  constantly  wore  the  disguise  I  had  first  set  out  with ;  as 
constantly  had  I  renewed  the  disfiguring  dye  which  changed 
my  hair  and  complexion.  But  the  perpetual  state  of  terror 
in  which  I  had  been  during  the  whole  months  succeeding  my 
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escape  from  Les  Boohers  ma^le  ya  l<^t>iA  tliA  lAf^cA  ever 
again  walking  in  the  open  daylight,  exposed  to  the.  sight  and 
recognition  of  every  passer-by.  In  vain  Amante  reasoned — 
in  Vain  the  dc>i3tor  nrged.  Doeile  iii,.ftve£y-Qiher  thing,  in 
thisT  was  obstinate. '  "T  would  not  stir  out.  One  day  Amante 
returned  from  her  work,  full  of  news — some  of  it  good,  some 
such  as  to  cause  us  apprehension.  The  good  news  was  this ; 
the  master  for  whom  she  worked  as  journeyman  was  going 
to  send  her  with  some  others  to  a  great  house  at  the  other 
side  of  Erankfort,  where  there  were  to  be  private  theatricals, 
and  where  many  new  dresses  and  much  alteration  of  old 
ones  would  be  required.  The  tailors  employed  were  all  to  stay 
at  this  house  until  the  day  of  representation  was  over,  as  it 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  no  one  could  tell 
when  their  work  would  be  ended.  But  the  pay  was  to  be 
proportionately  good. 

The  other  thing  she  had  to  say  was  this :  she  had  that 
day  met  the  travelling  jeweller  to  whom  she  and  I  had  sold 
my  ring.  It  was  rather  a  peculiar  one,  given  to  me  by  my 
husband ;  we  had  felt  at  the  time  that  it  might  be  the  means 
of  tracing  us ;  but  we  were  penniless  and  starving,  and  what 
else  could  we  do  ?  She  had  seen  that  this  Frenchman  had 
recognised  her  at  the  same  instant  that  she  did  him ;  and  she 
thought  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  a  gleam  of  more 
than  common  intelligence  on  his  face  as  he  did  so.  This  idea 
had  been  confirmed  by  his  following  her  for  some  way  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street ;  but  she  had  evaded  him  with  her 
better  knowledge  of  the  town,  and  the  increasing  darkness  of 
the  night.  Still  it  was  well  that  she  was  going  to  such  a 
distance  from  our  dwelling  on  the  next  day;  and  she  had 
brought  me  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  begging  me  to  keep 
within  doors,  with  a  strange  kind  of  fearful  oblivion  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  never  set  foot  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 
house  since  I  had  first  entered  it — scarce  ever  ventured  down 
the  stairs.  But,  although  my  poor,  my  dear,  very  faithful 
Amante  was  like  one  .possessed  that  last  night,  she  spoke 
continually  of  the  dead,  which  is  a  bad  sign  for  the  living. 
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She  kissed  you — yes  I  it  was  you,  my  daughter,  my  darling, 
whom  I  bore  beneath  my  bosom  away  from  the  fearful  oastle 
f  *  of  your  father — I  call  him  so  for  the  first  time,  I  must  call 
f  '-*-  /  him  So  once  again  before  I  have  done — ^Amante  kissed  you, 
sweet  baby  I  blessed  little  comforter!  as  if  she  never  could 
leave  off...-  And  then  she  w^it  »way,  alive. 
»  Two  days,  three  days  passed  away.  The  third  evening  I 
was  sitting  within  my  bolted  doors — you  asleep  on  your 
pillow  by  my  side — ^when  a  step  came  up  the  stair,  and  I 
knew  it  must  be  for  me ;  for  ours  were  the  topmost  rooms. 
Some  one  knocked ;  I  held  my  very  breath.  But  some  one 
spoke,  and  I  knew  it  was  the  good  Doctor  Voss.  Then  I 
crept  to  the  door,  and  answered, 

"  Are  you  alone  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  Yes/'  said  he,  in  a  still  lower  voice.  "  Let  me  in."  I 
let  him  in,  and  he  was  as  alert  as  I  in  bolting  and  barring  the 
door.  Then  he  came  and  whispered  to  me  his  doleful  tale. 
He  had  come  from  the  hospital  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
to'tvn,  the  hospital  which  he  visited;  he  should  have  been 
with  me  sooner,  but  he  had  feared  lest  he  should  be  watched. 
He  had  come  from  Amante's  deathbed.  Her  fears  of  the 
jeweller  were  too  well  founded.  She  had  left  the  house 
where  she  was  employed  that  morning,  to  transact  some 
errand  connected  with  her  work  in  the  town ;  she  must  have 
been  followed,  and  dogged  on  her  way  back  through  solitary 
wood-paths,  for  some  of  the  wood-rangers  belonging  to  the 
great  house  had  found  her  lying  there,  stabbed  to  death, 
but  not  dead ;  with  the  poniard  again  plunged  through  t^e 
fatal  writing— once  more,  but  this  time  with  the  woM 
''  un  "  underlined,  so  as  to  show  that  the  assassin  was  award 
of  his  previous  mistake : —  \ 

*  NuM^BO  Un.  X 


Ainsi  Us  Chauffeurs  ae  vengent.'* 


en    her      \ 
of  her       J 


They  had  carried  her  to  the  house,  and  given  her 
restoratives  till  she  had  recovered  the  feeble  .Jise  of  her 
speech.     But,  oh,  faithful,  dear  friend.  and\  sister !,  even  theii_ 
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she  remembered  me,  and  refused  to  tell  (what  no  one  else 
among  her  fellow-workmen  knew)  where  she  lived  or  with 
whom.  Life  was  ebbing  away  fast,  and  they  had  no  resource 
but  to  carry  her  to  the  nearest  hospital ;  where,  of  course, 
the  fact  of  her  sex  was  made  known.  Fortunately  both  for 
her  and  for  me,  the  doctor  in  attendance  was  the  very  Doctor 
Voss  whom  we  already  knew.  To  him,  while  awaiting  her 
confessor,  she  told  enough  to  enable  him  to  understand  the 
position  in  which  I  was  left;  before  the  priest  had  heard 
half  her  tale,  Amante  was  dead. 

Doctor  Voss  told  me  he  had  made  all  sorts  of  dUows, 
and  waited  thus  late  at  night,  for  fear  of  bemg  watched  and 
followed.  But  I  do  not  think  he  was.  At  any  rate,  as  I 
afterwards  learnt  from  him,  the  Baron  Bceder,  on  hearing 
of  the  similitude  of  this  murder  with  that  of  his  wife  in  every 
particular,  made  such  a  search  after  the  assassins,  that,' 
although  they  were  not  discovered,  they  were  compelled  to 
take  to  flight  for  the  time. 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  now  by  what  arguments  Dr.  Voss, 
at  first  merely  my  benefactor,  sparing  me  a  portion  of  his 
small  modicum,  at  length  persuaded  me  to  become  his  wife. 
His  wife  hp  called  it,  I  called  it ;  for  we  went^throu^Jbhe 
religious^ceremonyjteom^  as  we 

were  both  Lutherans,  and  M.  de  la  Tourelle  had  pretended 
to  be  of  the  reformed  religion,  a  divorce  from  the  latter 
woiild  have  been  easily  procurable  by  German  law,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  legal,  could  we  have  summoned  so  fearful 
a  man  into  any  court. 

The  good  doctor  took  me  and  my  child  by  stealth  to  his 
modest  dwelling ;  and  there  I  lived  in  the  same  deep  retire- 
ment, never  seeing  the  full  light  of  day ;  although,  when  the 
dye  had  once  passed  away  from  my  face  my  husband  did 
not  wish  me  to  renew  it.  There  was  no  need ;  my  yellow 
hair  was  grey,  my  complexion  was  ashen-coloured;  no 
creature  cbxdd  have  recognised  the  fresh-coloured,  bright- 
haired  young  woman  of  eighteen  months  before.  The  few 
people  whom  I  saw  knew  me  only  as  Madame  Voss;  a 
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widow  mnnh  older  iihan  himself^  whom  Dr.  Voss  had  secretly 
married.    They  called  me  the  Grey  Woman. 

He  m^de  me  give  you  his  surname.  Till  now  you  have 
known  no  other  father — ^while  he  lived,  you  needed  no  father's 
love.  Once  only,  only  once  more,  did  the  old  terror  come 
u^n  me.  For  some  reason,  which  I  forget,  I  broke  through 
my  usual  custom,  and  went  to  the  window  of  my  room  for 
some  purpose,  either  to  shut  or  to  open  it.  Looking  out 
into  the  street  for  an  instant,  I  was  fascinated  by  the  sight 
of  M.  de  la  Tourelle,  gay,  young,  elegant  as  ever,  walking 
along  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  noise.  I  ha>d 
made  with  the  window  caused  Hm.iD  laok.upu;..h^4Miw  me, 
an  old  grey  woman,  and  he  did  not^recognise  me !  Y.et  it 
was  not  three  years  since  we  Jhad-parted,  and  his_  ^yes  were 
keen  and  dfea^ul,  like  those  tjf  the  lynx: 

I  told  M.  Voss,  on  his  return  home,  and  he  tried  to 
cheer  me;  but  the  shock  of  seeing  M.  de  la  Tourelle  had 
been  too  terrible  for  me.  I  was  ill  for  long  months  after- 
wards. 

Once  again  I  saw  him.  Dead.  He  and  Lefebvre  were 
at  last  caught ;  hunted  down  by  the  Baron  de  Boeder  in 
some  of  their  crimes.  Dr.  Voss  had  heard  of  their  arrest ; 
their  condemnation,  their  death ;  but  he  never  said  a  word 
to  me,  until  one  day  he  bade  me  show  him  that  I  loved  him 
by  my  obedience  and  my  trust.  He  took  me  a  long  carriage* 
journey,  where  to  I  know  not,  for  we  never  spoke  of  that 
day  again ;  I  was  led  through  a  prison,  into  a  closed  court- 
yard, where,  decently  draped  in  the  last  robes  of  death,  con- 
cealing the  marks  of  decapitation,  lay  M.  de  la  Tourelle,  and 
two  or  three  others,  whom  I  had  known  at  Les  Bochers. 

After  that  conviction  Dr.  Voss  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
return  to  a  more  natural  mode  of  life,  and  to  go  out  more. 
But  although  I  sometimes  complied  with  his  wish,  yet  the 
old  terror  was  ever  strong  upon  me,  and  he,  seeing  what  an 
effort  it  was,  gave  up  urging  me  at  last. 

You  know  all  the  rest.  How  we  both  mourned  bitterly 
the  loss  of  that  dear  husband  and  father — for  such  I  will 
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call  him  ever — ^and  as  such  you  must  consider  him,  my  child, 
after  this  one  revelation  is  over. 

Why  has  it  been  made  ?  you  ask.  For  this  reason,  my 
child.  The  lover,  whom  you  have  only  known  as  M.  Lebrun, 
a  French  artist,  told  me  but  yesterday  his  real  name,  dropped 
because  the  bloodthirsty  EepubUcans  might  consider,  it  aiS 
too^adsiooratio.    It  is  Maunce  de  Poissy. 
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After  I  leftjOxford^  I  determined  to  spend  some  months  in 
travel  before  settling  down  injjife.  My  father  had  left  me  a  few 
thousands,  the  income  arising  from  which  would  be  enough 
to  provide  for  all  the  necessary  requirements  of  a  lawyer's 
education,  such  as  lodgings  in  a  quiet  part  of  London,  and 
fees  in  payment  to  the  distinguished  barrister  with  whom  I 
was  to  read ;  but  there  would  be  small  surplus  left  over  for 
luxuries  or  amusements;  and,  as  I  was  rather  in  debt  on 
leaving  college,  since  I  had  forestalled  my  income,  and  the 
expenses  of  my  travelling  would  have  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
my  capital,  I  determined  that  they  should  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds.  As  long  as  that  sum  would  last  me  I  would  remain 
abroad ;  when  it  was  spent  my  holiday  should  be  over,  and 
I  V70uld  return  and  settle  down  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eussell    Square,  in  order  to  be  near  Mr.  's 

chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  had  to  wait  in  London  for 
one  day  while  my  passport  was  being  made  out,  and  I  went 
to  examine  the  streets  in  which  I  purposed  to  live ;  I  had 
picked  them  out,  from  studying  a  map,  as  desirable,  and  so 
they  were,  if  judged  entirely  by  my  reason;  but  their  asjpect 
was  very  d^ressing  to  one  country-bred,  and  just  fresh  from 
the  beautiful  street-architecture  of  Oxford.  The  thought  of 
Uving  in^  such  a  monotonous  grey  district  for  years  made 
me  the  more  anxious  lo  pfbtbng  niy^  holiday  by  aU  the 
economy  which  could  eke  out  my  fifty  pounds.  I  thought 
I  could  make  it  last  for  one  hundred  days  at  least.  I  was 
a  good  walker,  and  had  no  very  luxurious  tastes  in  the 
matter  of  accommodation  or  food ;  I  had  as  fair  a  knowledge 
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of  German  and  French  air  any  nntraveUed  Englishman  can 
have ;  and  I  resolved  to  avoid  expensive  hotels  such  as  my 
own  countrymen  frequented. 

I  have  stated  this  much  about  myself,  to  explain  how  I 
fell  in  with  the  Uttle  story  that  I  am  going  to  record,  but  with 
which  I  had  not  much  to  do — my  part  in  it  being  little  more 
than  that  of  a  sympathising  spectator.  I  had  been  through 
France  into  Switzerland,  where  I  had  gone  beyond  my 
strength  in  the  way  of  walking,  and  I  was  on  my  way  home ; 
when  one  evening  I  came  to  the  village  of  Heppenheim,  on 
the  Bergstrasse.  I  had  strolled  about  the  dirty  town  of 
Worms  all  morning,  and  dined  in  a  filthy  hotel ;  and  after 
that  I  had  crossed  the  Bhine,  and  walked  through  Lorsch  to 
Heppenheim.  I  was  unnaturally  tired  and  languid^  as  I 
dragged  myself  up  the  rough-^paved  and  irregular  village 
street  to  the  inn  recommended  to  me.  It  was  a  large  build- 
ing with  a  green  court  before  it.  A  cross-looking  but 
scrupulously  clean  hostess  received  me,  and  showed  me  into 
a  large  room  with  a  dinner-table  in  it,  which,  though  it  might 
have  accommodated  thirty  or  forty  guests,  only  stretched 
down  half  the  length  of  the  eating-room.  There  were 
windows  at  each  end  of  the  room ;  two  looked  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  on  which  the  evening  shadows  had  already 
fallen ;  the  opposite  two  were  partly  doors,  opening  into  a 
large  garden  full  of  trained  fruit-trees  and  beds  of  vegetables, 
amongst  which  rose-bushes  and  other  flowers  seemed  to 
grow  by  permission,  not  by  original  intention.  There  was 
a  stove  at  each  end  of  the  room,  which,  I  suspect,  had 
originally  been  divided  into  two.  The  door  by  which  I  had 
entered  was  exactly  in  the  middle ;  and  opposite  to  it  was 
another,  leading  to  a  great  bed-chamber,  which  my  hostess 
showed  me  as  my  sleeping  quarters  for  the  night. 

If  the  place  had  been  mudi  less  clean  and  inviting,  I 
should  have  remained  there ;  I  was  almost  surprised  mjnself 
at  my  t^  in&rUtB ;  onoe  seated  in  the  last  warm  rays  of  the 
slanting  surf  ly  the  garden  window,  I  was  disinclined  to 
move^  or  even  to  speak.     My  hostess  had  taken  my  orders 
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as  to  my  evening-meal,  and  faad^>left  me.  The  son  went 
down,  and  I  grew  shivery.  The  vast  tpom  looked  cold  and 
bare ;  the  darkness  brought  out  shadows  that  perplexed  me, 
because  I  could  not  fully  make  out  the  objects  that  produced 
them,  after  dazzling  my  eyes  by  gazing  out  into  the  crimson 
light. 

Some  one  came  in ;  it  was  the  maiden  to  prepare  for  my 
supper.  She  began  to  lay  the  cloth  at  one  end  of  the  large 
table.  There  was  a  smaller  one  close  by  me.  I  mustered 
up  my  voice,  which  seemed  a  little  as  if  it  were  getting 
beyond  my  control,  and  called  to  her — 

"  Will  you  let  me  have  my  supper  here  on  this  table  ?  " 
She  came  near;  the  light  fell  on  her  while  I  was  in 
shadow.  She  was  a  tall  young  woman,  with  a  fine  strong 
figure,  a  pleasant  face,  expressive  of  goodness  and  s^ise,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  comehness  about  it  too,  although  the  fair 
complexion  was  bronzed  and  reddened  by  weather,  so  as  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  delicacy,  and  the  features,  as  I  had 
afterwards  opportimity  enough  of  observing,  were  anything 
but  regular.  She  had  white  teeth,  however,  and  well-opened 
blue  eyes — grave-looking  eyes  which  had  shed  tears  for  past 
sorrow-— plenty  of  light-too\vi1Bair,  StEer  elaborately  plaited, 
and  fastened  up  by  two  great  silver  pins.  That  was  all — 
perhaps  more  than  all — I  noticed  that  first  night.  She  began 
to  lay  the  cloth  where  I  had  directed,  A  shiver  passed  over 
me ;  she  looked  at  me,  and  then  said— 

"  The  gentleman  is  cold ;  shall  I  light  the  stove  ?  " 
Something  vexed  me — I  am  not  usually  so  impatient ;  it 
waia  the  coming  on  of  serious  illness — I  did  not  like  to  be 
noticed  so  closely ;  I  believed  that  food  would  restore  me, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  have  my  meal  delayed,  as  I  feared  it 
might  be  by  the  lighting  of  the  stove :  and  most  of  all  I  was 
feverishly  annoyed  by  movement.  I  answered  sharply  and 
abruptly — 

"No;  bring  supper  quickly;  that  is  all  I  want." 
Her  quiet,  sad  eyes  met  mine  for  a  momjent ;  but  I  saw 
no  change  in  their  expression,  as  if  I  had  vexed  her  by  my 
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mdeness;  her  countenance  did  not  for  an  instant  lose  its 
look  of  patient  sense;  and  that  is  pretty  nearly  all  I  can 
remember  of  Thekla,  that  first  evening  at  Heppenheim. 

I  suppose  I  ate  my  supper,  or  tried  to  do  so,  at  any  rate ; 
and  I  must  have  gone  to  bed,  for  days  after  I  became  con- 
scious of  lying  there,  weak  as  a  new-bom  babe,  and  with  a 
sense  of  past  pain  in  all  my  weary  limbs.  As  is  the  case  in 
recovering  from  fever,  one  does  not  care  to  connect  facts, 
much  less  to  reason  upon  them ;  so,  how  I  came  to  be  lying 
in  that  strange  bed,  in  that  large,  half-furnished  room,  in 
what  house  that  room  was,  in  what  town,  in  what  country, 
I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  recall.  It  was  of  much  more 
consequence  to  me  then  to  discover  what  was  the  well-known 
herb  that  gave  the  scent  to  the  clean,  coarse  sheets  in  which 
I  lay.  Gradually  I  extended  my  observations,  always  con- 
fining myself  to  the  present.  I  must  have  been  well-cared 
for  by  some  one,  and  that  lately  too,  for  the  window  was 
shaded,  so  as  to  prevent  the  morning-sun  from  coming  in 
upon  the  bed ;  and  there  was  the  crackhng  of  fresh  wood  in 
the  great  white  china  stove,  which  must  have  been  newly 
replenished  within  a  short  time. 

By-and-by  the  door  opened  slowly.  I  cannot  tell  why, 
but  my  imptdse  was  to  shut  my  eyes  as  if  I  were  still  asleep. 
But  I  could  see  through  my  apparently  closed  eyelids.  In 
came,  walking  on  tip-toe,  with  a  slow  care  that  defeated  its 
object,  two  men.  The  first  was  aged  from  thirty  to  forty,  in 
the  dress  of  a  Black-Forest  peasant — old-fashioned  coat  and 
knee-breeches  of  strong  blue  cloth,  but  of  a  thoroughly  good 
quality ;  he  was  followed  by  an  older  man,  whose  dress,  of 
more  pretension  as  to  cut  and  colour  (it  was  all  black),  was, 
nevertheless,  as  I  had  often  the  opportunity  of  observing 
afterwards,  worn  threadbare. 

Their  first  sentences,  in  whispered  German,  told  me  who 
they  were:  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  I  was  laying  a 
helpless  log,  and  the  village  doctor  who  had  been  called  in. 
The  latter  felt  my  pulse,  and  nodded  his  head  repeatedly  in 
approbation.    I  had  instinctively  known  that  I  was  getting 
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better,  and  hardly  cared  for  this  oonfirmation ;  but  it  seemed 
to  give  the  truest  pleasure  to  the  landlord,  who  shook  the 
hand  of  the  doctor  in  a  pantomime  expressive  of  as  much 
thankfulness  as^if  I  had  been  his  brother.  Some  low-spoken 
remarks  were  made,  and  then  some  question  was  asked,  to 
which,  apparently,  my  host  was  unable  to  reply.  He  left 
the  room,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  returned,  followed  by 
Thekla,  who  was  questioned  by  the  doctor,  and  replied  with 
a  quiet  clearness,  showing  how  carefully  the  details  of  my 
illness  had  been  observed  by  her.  Then  she  left  the  room, 
and,  as  if  every  minute  had  served  to  restore  to  my  brain  its 
power  of  combining  facts,  I  was  suddenly  prompted  to  open 
my  eyes,  and  ask  in  the  best  German  I  could  muster  what 
day  of  the  month  it  was ;  not  that  I  clearly  remembered  the 
date  of  my  arrival  at  Heppenheim,  but  I  knew  it  was  about 
the  beginning  of  September. 

Again  the  doctor  conveyed  his  sense  of  extreme  satisfac- 
tion in  a  series  of  rapid  pantomimic  nods,  and  then  replied, 
in  dehberate  but  tolerable  English,  to  my  great  surprise — 

"  It  is  the  29th  of  September,  my  dear  sir.  You  must 
thank  the  dear  God!  Your  fever  has  made  its  course  of 
twenty-one  days.  Now  patience  and  care  must  be  practised. 
The  good  host  and  his  household  will  have  tlie  care ;  you 
must  have  the  patience.  If  you  have  relations  in  England, 
I  will  do  my  endeavours  to  tell  them  the  state  of  yotu: 
health." 

**  I  have  no  near  relations,"  said  I^  beginning  in  my  weak- 
ness to  cry,  as  I  remembered,  as  if  it  had  been  a  difiam,.ihe 
days  when  I.hadjather^  mother,  sister. 

""Chut,  chutl"  said  lie ;~1^6n,  turning  to  the  landlord, 
he  told  him  in  German  to  make  Thekla  bring  me  one  of  her 
good  bouillons ;  after  which  I  was  to  have  certain  medicines, 
and  to  sleep  as  undisturbedly  as  possible.  For  days,  he  went 
on,  I  should  require  constant  watching  and  careful  feeding ; 
every  twenty  minutes  I  was  to  have  something,  either  wine 
or  soup,  LQ  small  quantities. 

A  dim  notion  came  into  my  hazy  mind  that  my  previous 
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husbandry  of  my  fiffy  pounds,  by  taking  long  walks  and 
soanliy  diet,  would  prove  in  the  end  very  bad  economy ;  but 
I  sank  into  dozing  unoonsoiousness  before  I  could  quite 
follow  out  my  idea.  I  was  roused  by  the  touch  of  a  spoon 
on  my  lips ;  it  was  Thekla  feeding  me.  Her  sweet,  grave 
face  had  something  approaching  to  a  mother's  look  of  tender- 
ness upon  it,  as  she  gave  me  spoonful  after  spoonful  with 
gentle  patience  and  dainty  care ;  and  then  I  fell  asleep  once 
more.  When  next  I  wakened,  it  was  night;  the  stove  was 
lighted,  and  the  burning  wood  made  a  pleasant  crackle,  though 
I  could  only  see  the  outlines  and  edges  of  red  flame  through 
the  crevices  of  the  small  iron  door.  The  uncurtained  window 
on  my  left  looked  into  the  purple  solemn  night.  Turning  a 
little,  I  saw  Thekla  sitting  near  a  table,  sewing  diligently  at 
some  great  white  piece  of  household  work.  Every  now  and 
then,  she  stopped  to  snuff  the  candle ;  sometimes  she  began 
to  ply  her  needle  again  immediately ;  but  once  or  twice  she 
let  her  busy  hands  lie  idly  in  her  lap,  and  looked  into  the 
darkness,  and  thought  deeply  for  a  moment  or  two ;  these 
pauses  always  ended  in  a  kind  of  sobbing  sigh,  the  sound  of 
which  seemed  to  restore  her  to  self-consciousness,  and  she 
took  to  her  sewing  even  more  diligently  than  before.  Watch- 
ing her  had  a  sort  of  dreamy  interest  for  me ;  this  diligence 
of  hers  was  a  pleasant  contnist  to  my  repose ;  it  seemed  to 
enhance  the  flavour  of  my  rest.  I  was  too  much  of  an  animal 
just  then  to  have  my  sympathy,  or  even  my  curiosity,  strongly 
excited  by  her  look  of  sad  remembrance,  or  by  her  sighs. 

After  a  while  she  gave  a  little  start,  looked  at  a  watch 
lying  by  her  on  the  table,  and  came,  shading  the  candle  by 
her  hand,  softly  to  my  bedside.  When  she  saw  my  open 
eyes,  she  went  to  a  pori^bger  placed  at  the  top  of  the  stove, 
and  fed  me  with  soup/  She  did  not  speak  while  doing  this. 
I  was  half  aware  that  she  had  done  it  many  times  since  the 
doctor's  visit,  although  this  seemed  to  be  the  first  time  that  I 
was  fully  awake,  y  She  passed  her  arm  under  the  pillow  on 
which  my  head  B^ested,  and  raised  me  a  very  little ;  her  sup- 
port was  as  firmj  as  a  man's  could  have  been.  Again  back 
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to  her  work,  and  I  to  my  slumbers,  without  a  word  being 
exchanged. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  wakened  again ;  I  could 
see  the  sunny  atmosphere  of  the  garden  outside  stealing  in 
through  the  nicks  at  the  side  of  the  shawl,  hung  up  to  darken 
the  room — ^a  shawl  which  I  was  sure  had  not  been  there 
when  I  had  observed  the  window  in  the  night.  How  gently 
my  nurse  must  have  moved  about,  while  doing  her  thought- 
ful act ! 

My  breakfast  was  brought  me  by  the  hostess ;  she  who 
had  received  me  on  my  first  arrival  at  this  hospitable  inn. 
She  meant  to  do  everything  kindly,  I  am  sure ;  b^_aufiick- 
room  was  not  her  place )  by  a  thousand  little  mal-adroitnesses 
sha-fidgeteffme  pasJJteaj3iIgi..^BrBhoes  crea^^  her  dress 
ruslETedT  she"  asSed  me  questions  about  myself  which  it 
irritated  me  to  answer;  she  congratulated  me  on  being  so 
much  better,  while  I  was  faint  for  want  of  food  which  she 
delayed  giving  me,  in  order  to  talk.  My  host  had  more  sense 
in  him  when  he  came  in,  although  his  shoes  creaked  as  well 
as  hers.  By  this  time  I  was  somewhat  revived,  and  could 
talk  a  little ;  besides,  it  seemed  churlish  to  be  longer  without 
acknowledging  so  much  kindness  received. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a  great  trouble,"  said  I.  "  I  can 
only  say  that  I  am  truly  grateful." 

His  good,  broad  face  reddened,  and  he  moved  a  little 
uneasily. 

"  I  don'tr^see4ipw  I  could  have  done  otherwise  than  I — 
than  we  did,"  repliecHieyJn  the  soft  German  of  the  district. 
"  We  were  all  glad  enough  lo  do  what  we  could ;  I  don't  say 
it  was  a  pleasure,  because  it  is  o^^  busiest  time  of  year — but 
then,"  said  he,  laughing  a  little  a^drwardly,  as  if  he  feaicad 
his  expression  might  have  been  misunderstood,  *  J,.jion't 
suppose  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  you^ither,  sir,  to  be  laid 
up  so  far  from  home."  \ 

"No,  indeed!"  N 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now,  sir,  tha*  we  had  to  look 
over  your  papers  and  clothes.    In  the  firsf  place,  when  you 
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were  bo  ill  I  would  fain  have  let  your  kinsfolk  know,  if  I 
could  have  found  a  clue ;  and  besides,  you  needed  linen." 

<'  I  am  wearing  a  shirt  of  yours,  though/'  said  I,  touch- 
ing my  sleeve. 

"  Yes,  sir  1  **  said  he,  again  reddening  a  little.  "  I  told 
Thekla  to  take  the  finest  out  of  the  chest ;  but  I  am  afraid 
you  find  it  coarser  than  your  own." 

For  all  answer,  I  could  only  lay  my  weak  hand  on  the 
great  brown  paw  resting  on  the  bed-side.  He  gave  me  a 
suddeiT  squeeze  in  return,  that  I  thought  would  have  crushed 
mj^boues. 

''I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  misinterpreting  the 
sudden  look  of  pain  which  I  could  not  repress ;  "  but  watch- 
ing a  man  come  out  of  the  shadow  of  death  into  life  makes 
one  feel  very  friendly  towards  him." 

"  No  old  or  true  friend  that  I  have  had  could  have  done 
more  for  me  than  you,  and  your  wife,  and  Thekla,  and  the 
good  doctor." 

"I  am  a  widower,"  said  he,  turning  round  the  great 
wedding-ring  that  decked  his  third  finger.  **  My  sister  keeps 
house  for  me,  and  takes  care  of  the  children — that  is  to  say, 
she  does  it  with  the  help  of  Thekla,  the  house-maiden.  But 
I  have  other  servants,"  he  continued.  **  I  am  well-to-do, 
the  good  God  be  thanked  1  I  have  land,  and  cattle,  and 
vineyards.  It  will  soon  be  our  vintage-time,  and  then  you 
must  go  and  see  my  grapes  as  they  come  into  the  village. 
I  have  a  *  chasse*  too,  in  the  Odenwald ;  perhaps  one  day 
you  will  be  strong  enough  to  go  and  shoot  the  '  chevreuU ' 
with  me." 

His  good,  true  heart  was  trying^  to  make  me  feel  like  a 
welcome  guel^  Some  time  afterwards  I  learnt  from  the 
doctor  that— my  poor  fifty  pounds  being  nearly  all  expended 
— my  host  and  he  had  been  brought  to  believe  in  my  poverty, 
as  the  necessary  examination  of  my  clothes  and  papers 
showed  so  httle  evidence  of  wealth.  But  I  myself  have  but 
little  to  do  with  my  story ;  I  only  name  these  things,  and 
repeat  these  conversations,  to  show  what  a  true,  kind,  honest 
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man  my  host  was.  By  the  way,  I  may  as  well  call  him  by 
his  name  henoeforward,  Fritz  Muller.  The  doctor's  name, 
Wiedermann. 

I  was  tired  enough  with  this  interview  with  Fritz  Muller ; 
but  when  Dr.  Wiedermann  came  he  pronounced  me  to  be 
much  better;  and  through  the  day  much  the  same  course 
was  pursued  as  on  the  previous  one :  being  fed,  lying  still, 
and  sleeping,  were  my  passive  and  active  occupations.  It 
was  a  hot,  sunshiny  day,  and  I  craved  for  air.  Fresh  air 
does  not  enter  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  a  German  doctor ; 
but  somehow  I  obtained  my  wish.  During  the  morning- 
hours  the  window  through  which  the  sun  streamed — the 
window  looking  on  to  the  front  court — was  opened  a  little ; 
and  through  it  I  heard  the  sounds  of  active  life,  which  gave 
me  pleasure  and  interest  enough.  The  hen's  cackle,  the 
cock's  exultant  call,  when  he  had  found  the  treasure  of  a 
grain  of  com,  the  movements  of  a  tethered  donkey,  and  the 
cooing  and  whirring  of  the  pigeons  which  lighted  on  the 
window-sill,  gave  me  just  subjects  enough  for  interest.  Now 
and  then  a  cart  or  carriage  drove  up — I  could  hear  them 
ascending  the  rough  village  street  long  before  they  stopped 
at  the  "Halbmond,"  the  village  inn.  Then  there  came  a 
sound  of  running  and  haste  in  the  house ;  and  Thekla  was 
always  called  for  in  sharp,  imperative  tones.  I  heard  little 
children's  footsteps,  too,  from  time  to  time ;  and  once  there 
must  have  been  some  childish  accident  or  hurt,  for  a  shrill, 
plaintive  little  voice  kept  calling  out,  "  Thekla,  TheMa,  liebe 
Thekla  r*  Yet,  after  the  first  early  morning-hours,  when 
my  hostess  attended  on  my  wants,  it  was  always  Thekla 
who  came  to  give  me  my  food  or  my  medicine :  who  redded 
up  my  room ;  who  arranged  the  degree  of  ligbt,  shifting  the 
temporary  curtain  with  the  shifting  sun:  and  always  as 
quietly  and  deliberately  as  though  her  attendance  upon  me 
were  her  sole  work.  Once  or  twice,  my  hostess  came  into 
the  large  iBating-i»om  (out  of  which  my  room  opened),  and 
called  Thekla  away  from  whatever  was  her  occupation  in 
my  room  at  the  time,  in  a  sharp,  injured,  imperative  whisper. 
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Onoe  I  remember  it  was  to  say  that  sheets  were  wanted  for 
some  stranger's  bed,  and  to  ask  where  she,  the  speaker, 
could  have  pnt  the  keys,  in  a  tone  of  irritation,  as  though 
Thekla  were  responsible  for  Fraulein  MiiUer's  own  forget- 
fnlness. 

Night  came  on ;  the  sounds  of  daily  life  died  away  into 
silence;  the  children's  voices  were  no  more  heard;  the 
poultry  were  all  gone  to  roost;  the  beasts  of  burden  to  their 
stables  ;  and  travellers  were  housed.  Then  Thekla  came  in 
softly  and  quietly,  and  took  up  her  appointed  place,  after 
she  had  done  all  in  her  power  for  my  comfort.  I  felt  that 
I  was  in  no  state  to  be  left  all  those  weary  hours  which 
intervened  between  sunset  and  sunrise;  but  I  did  feel 
ashamed  that  this  young  woman,  who  had  watched  by  me 
all  tiie  previous  night,  and,  for  aught  I  knew,  for  many 
nights  before,  and  had  worked  hard,  been  run  off  her  legs,  as 
English  servants  would  say,  all  day  long,  should  come  and 
take  up  her  care  of  me  again  ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  I  saw  her  head  bend  forwards,  and  finally  rest  on 
her  arms,  which  had  fallen  on  the  white  piece  of  sewing 
spread  before  her  on  the  table.  She  slept;  and  I  slept. 
When  I  wakened  dawn  was  stealing  into  the  room,  and 
making  pale  the  lamplight.  Thekla  was  standing  by  the 
stove,  where  she  had  been  preparing  the  bouillon  I  should 
require  on  wakening.  But  she  did  not  notice  my  half -open 
eyes,  although  her  face  was  turned  towards  the  bed.  She 
was  reading  a  letter  slowly,  as  if  its  words  were  familiar  to  her, 
yet  as  though  she  were  trying  afresh  to  extract  some  fuller  or 
some  dififerent  meaning  from  their  construction.  She  folded 
it  up  softly  and  slowly,  and  replaced  it  in  her  pocket  with  the 
quiet  movement  habitual  to  her.  Then  she  looked  before  her ; 
not  at  me,  but  at  vacancy  filled  up  by  memory ;  and,  as 
the  enchanter  brought  up  the  scenes  and  people  which  she 
saw,  but  I  could  not,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears — tears  that 
gathered  almost  imperceptibly  to  herself  as  it  would  seem — 
for  when  one  large  drop  fell  on  her  hands  (held  slightly 
together  before  her  as  she  stood)  she  started  a  little,  and 
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brushed  her  eyes  with  the  baok  of  her  hand,  and  then  came 
towards  the  bed  to  see  if  I  was  awake.  If  1  had  not 
witnessed  her  previous  emotion,  I  oould  never  have  guessed 
that  she  had  any  hidden  sorrow  or  pain  from  her  manner, 
tranquil,  self -restrained  as  usual.  The  thought  of  this  letter 
haunted  me,  especially  as  more  than  once  I,  wakeful  or 
watchful  during  the  ensuing  nights,  either  saw  it  in  her 
hands,  or  suspected  that  she  had  been  recurring  to  it,  from 
noticing  the  same  sorrowful,  dreamy  look  upon  her  face 
when  she  thought  herself  unobserved.  Most  likely,  every 
one  has  noticed  how  inconsistently  out  of  proportion  some 
ideas  become,  when  one  is  shut  up  in  any  place  without 
change  of  scene  or  thpught.  I  really  grew  quite  irritated 
about  this  letter.  If  I  did  not  see  it,  I  suspected  it  lay  perdu 
in  her  pocket.  What  was  in  it  ?  Of  course  it  was  a  love- 
letter  ;  but,  if  so,  what  was  going  wrong  in  the  course  of  her 
love  ?  J  became  like  a  spoilt  child  in  my  recovery :  every 
on6  whom  I  saw  for  the  time  being  was  thinking  only  of 
me,  so  it  was  perhaps  no  wonder  that  I  became  my  sole 
object  of  thought;  and  at  last  the  gratification  of  my 
curiosity  about  this  letter  seemed  to  me  a  duty  that  I  owed 
to  myself.  As  long  as  my  fidgety  inquisitiveness  remained 
ungratified,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  get  well.  But,  to  do 
myself  justice,  it  was  more  than  inquisitiveness.  Thekla 
had  tended  me  with  the  gentle,  thoughtful  care  of  a  sister, 
in  the  midst  of  her  busy  life.  I  could  often  hear  the  Frau- 
lein's  sharp  voice  outside,  blaming  her  for  something  that 
had  gone  wrong;  but  I  never  heard  much  f^om  Thekla 
in  reply.  Her  name  was  called  in  various  tones  by  different 
people,  more  frequently  than  I  could  count,  as  if  her  services 
were  in  perpetual  requisition ;  yet  1  was  never  neglected,  or 
even  long  uncared-for.  The  doctor  was  kind  and  attentive ; 
my  host  friendly  and  really  generous ;  his  sister  subdued  her 
acerbity  of  manner,  when  in  my  room ;  but  Thekla  was  the 
one  of  all  to  whom  I  owed  my  comforts,  if  not  my  life.  If 
I  could  do  anything  to  smooth  her  path  (and  a  little  money 
goes  a  great  way  in  these  primitive  parts  of  Germany),  how 
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willingly  would  I  give  it  1  So,  one  night,  I  began — she  was 
no  longer  needed  to  watoh  by  my  bedside,  but  she  was 
arranging  my  room  before  leaving  me  for  the  night — 

"  Thekla,"  said  I,  "  you  don't  belong  to  Heppenheim,  do 
you?" 

She  looked  at  me,  and  reddened  a  little. 

"No.     Why  do  you  ask?" 

"You  have  been  so  good  to  me  that  I  cannot  help 
wanting  to  know  more  about  you.  I  must  needs  feel 
interested  in  one  who  has  been  by  my  side  through  my 
illness  as  you  have.  Where  do  your  friends  live?  Are 
your  parents  aUve  ?  " 

All  this  time  I  was  driving  at  the  letter. 

"  I  was  bom  at  Altenahr.  My  father  is  an  inn-keeper 
there.  He  owns  the  'Golden  Stag.'  My  mother  is  dead, 
and  he  has  married  again,  and  has  many  children." 

"  And  your  stepmother  is  unkind  to  you  ?  "  said  I,  jump- 
ing to  a  conclusion. 

"  Who  said  so  ?  "  asked  she,  with  a  shade  of  indignaticm 
in  her  tone.  "  She  is  a  right  good  woman,  and  makes  my 
father  a  good  wife." 

"  Then  why  are  you  here  living  so  far  from  home  ?  " 

Now  the  look  came  back  to  her  face  which  I  had  seen 
upon  it  during  the  night  hours  when  I  had  watched  her  by 
stealth  I  a  dimining  of  the .  grava JranknPiflfl  nf  hp>r.f>ypifl,  a 
Ught  quiver  at  the  comers  ol  hftr  month.  .  ]gut^aU  she  said 
was,  "  It  was  better." 

^SoiaetoW,  I  persisted  with  the  wilfulness  of  an  invalid. 
I  am  half -ashamed  of  it  now. 

"But  why  better,  Thekla?      Was  there'* How 

should  I  put  it  ?  I  stopped  a  little,  and  then  rushed  blind- 
fold at  my  object :  "  Has  not  that  letter  which  you  read  so 
often  something  to  do  with  your  being  here  ?  " 

She  fixed  me  with  her  serious  eyes,  tiU  I  believe  I 
reddened  far  more  than  she;  and  I  hastened  to  pour  out, 
incoherently  enough,  my  conviction  that  she  had  some  secret 
care,  and  my  desire  to  help  her  if  she  was  in  any  trouble. 
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''  Tou  cannot  help  me"  said  she,  a  little  softened  by  my 
explanation,  though  some  shade  of  resentment  at  haying 
been  thus  surreptitiously  watched  yet  lingered  in  her 
manner.  "  It  is  an  old  story ;  a  sorrow  gone  by,  past ;  at 
least  it  ought  to  be,  only  sometimes  I  am  foolish" — ^her 
tones  were  softening  now — "and  it  is  punishment  enough 
that  you  have  seen  my  folly." 

"  If  you  had  a  brother  here,  Thekla,  you  would  let  him  give 
you  his  sympathy  if  he  could  not  give  you  his  help,  and  you 
would  not  blame  yourself  if  you  had  shown  him  your  sorrow, 
would  you  ?  I  teU  you  again,  let  me  be  as  a  brother  to  you ! " 

"  In  the  first  place,  sir  " — this  "  sir  "  was  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  me  and  the  imaginary  brother — "I 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  shown  even  a  brother 
my  sorrow,  which  is  also  my  reproach  and  my  disgrace." 
These  were  str<Mag  words,  and  I  suppose  that  my  face  showed 
that  I  attributed  to  them  a  still  stronger  meaning  than  they 
watfanted*  but  honi  soii  qui  fndl  y  pense—ior  she  went  on 
dropping  her  eyes  and  speaking  hurriedly. 

'*  My  shame  and  my  reproach  is  this :  I  have  loved  a 
man  who  has  not  loved  me"— she  grasped  her  hands 
together  till  the  fingers  made  deep  white  dents  in  the  rosy 
flesh — **  and  I  can't  make  out  whether  he  ever  did,  or 
whether  he  did  once  and  is  changed  now ;  if  only  he  did 
once  love  me,  I  could  forgive  myself." 

With  hasty,  trembling  hands  she  began  to  re-arrange 
the  tisane  and  medicines  for  the  night  on  the  little  table  at 
my  bed-side.  But,  having  got  thus  far,  I  was  determined  to 
persevere. 

**  Thekla,"  said  I,  "  tell  me  all  about  it,  as  you  would  to 
your  mother,  if  she  were  alive!  There  are  often  misunder- 
standings which,  never  set  to  rights,  make  the  misery  and 
desolagpn^  ji'HetJoieT^ 

She  did  not  speak  at  first.  Then  she  pulled  out  the 
letter,  and  said,  in  a  quiet,  hopeless  tone  of  voice — 

"  You  can  read  German  writing  ?  Bead  that,  and  see  if 
I  have  any  reason  for  misunderstanding  1 " 
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The  letter  was  signed  **  Eraoz  Weber,"  and  dated  from 
some  small  town  in  Switzerland — ^I  forget  what — about  a 
month  previous  to  the  time  when  I  read  it.  It  began  with 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  some  money  which  had 
evidently  been  requested  by  the  writer,  and  for  which  the 
thanks  were  almoali  fulsome;  and  then,  by  the  quietest 
transition  in  the  world,  he  went  on  to  consult  her  as  to  the 
desirability  of  his  marrying  some  girl  in  the  place  from 
which  he  wrote,  saying  that  this  Arma  Somebody  was  only 
eighteen,  and  very  pretty,  and  her  father  a  well-to-do  shop- 
keeper, and  adding,  with  coarse  coxcombry,  his  belief  that  he 
was  not  indiffereni  io-  iJae  maiden  herselL..  He  wound  up 
by  saying  that,  if  this  marriage  did  take  place,  he  should 
certainly  repay  the  various  sums  of  money  which  Thekla 
had  lent  him  at  different  times. 

I  was  some  time  in  making  out  all  this.  Thekla  held  the 
candle  for  me  to  read  it ;  h^d  it  patiently  and  steadily,  not 
speaking  a  word  till  I  had  folded  up  the  letter  again,  and 
giten  it  back  to  her.    Then  our  eyes  met. 

**  There  is  no  misundefsiaoid^g'  possible,  is  there,  sir  ?  " 
asked  she,  with  a  faint  smile. 

**  ^to^"  I  replied ;  "  but  you jire  well  ridpljuohLBi  Jellow." 

She  shook  her  heaS  a  little.  **  It  shows  his  bad  side, 
sir.  We  have  all  our  bad  sides.  You  must  not  judge  him 
harshly ;  at  least,  I  cannot.  But  then  we  were  brought  up 
together." 

"AtAltenahr?" 

''  Yes ;  his  father  kept  the  oth^  inn,  and  our  parents, 
instead  of  being  rivals,  were  great  friends.  Franz  is  a  little 
younger  than  I,  and  was  a  delicate  child.  I  had  to  take 
him  to  school,  and  I  used  to  be  so  proud  of  it  and  of  my 
chaige  1  Then  he  grew  strong,  and  was  the  handsomest  lad 
in  the  village.  Our  fathers  used  to  sit  and  smoke  together, 
and  talk  of  our  marriage;  and  IVanz  must  have  heard  as 
much  as  I.  Whenever  he  was  in  trouBIe,"he  'would  come 
tolne  for  what  advice  I  could  give  him,  and  he  danced  twice 
as  often  with  me  as  with  any  other  girl  at  all  the  dances, 
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and  always  brought  his  nosegay  to  me.  Then  his  father 
wished  him  to  travel,  and  learn  the  ways  at  the  great  hotels 
on  the  Ehine  before  he  settled  down  in  Altenahr.  You  know 
that  is  the  custom  in  Germany,  sir.  They  go  from  town  to 
town  as  journeymen,  learning  something  fresh  everywhere, 
they  say." 

"  I  knew  that  was  done  in  trades,"  I  replied. 

"Oh,  yes;  and  among  inn-keepers,  too,"  she  said. 
"  Most  of  the  waiters  at  the  great  hotels  in  Frankfort,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  Mayence,  and  I  dare  say  at  all  the  other 
places,  are  the  sons  of  inn-keepers  in  small  towns,  who  go 
out  into  the  world  to  learn  new  ways,  and  perhaps  to  pick 
up  a  little  English  and  French ;  otherwise,  they  say,  they 
should  never  get  on.  Franz  went  off  from  Altenahr  on  his 
joumeyings  four  years  ago  next  May-day,  and  before  he 
went,  he  brought  me  back  a  ring  from  Bonn,  where  he 
bought  his  new  clothes.  I  don't  wear  it  now;  but  I  have 
got  it  upstairs,  and  it  comforts  me  to  see  something  that 
shows  me  it  was  not  all  my  silly  fancy.  I  suppose  he  fell 
among  bad  people,  for  he  soon  began  to  play  for  money — 
and  then  he  lost  more  than  he  could  always  pay ;  and  some- 
times I  could  help  him  a  little,  for  we  wrote  to  each  other 
from  time  to  time,  as  we  knew  each  other's  addresses;  for 
the  little  ones  grew  around  my  father's  heairth,  and  I  thought 
that  I,  too,  would  go  forth  into  the  world  and  earn  my  own 
living,  so  that — ^well,  I  will  tell  the  truth — ^I  thought  that  by 
going  into  service,  I  could  lay  by  enough  for  buying  a  hand- 
some stock  of  household-linen,  and  plenty  of  pans  and 
kettles  against — against  what  will  never  come  to  pass  now." 

"  Do  the  German  women  buy  the  pots  and  kettles,  as 
you  call  therii,  when  they  are  married  ?  "  asked  I,  awkwardly, 
la3dng  hold  of  a  trivial  question,  to  conceal  the  indignant 
sympathy  with  her  wrongs  which  I  did  not  like  to  express. 

**  Oh,  yes ;  the  bride  furnishes  all  that  is  wanted  in  the 
kitchen,  and  all  the  store  of  house-linen.  If  my  mother  had 
lived,  it  would  have  been  laid  by  for  me,  as  she  could  have 
afforded  to  buy  it ;  but  my  stepmother  will  have  hard  enough 
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work  to  provide  for  her  own  four  little  girls.  However," 
she  continued,  brightening  up,  "  I  can  help  her,  for  now  I 
shall  never  marry ;  and  my  master  here  is  just  and  liberal, 
and  pays  me  sixty  florins  a  year,  which  is  high  wages." 
(Sixty  florins  are  about  five  pounds  sterling.)  "  And  now, 
good-night,  sir.  This  cup  to  the  left  holds  the  tisane,  that 
to  the  right  the  acorn-tea."  She  shaded  the  candle,  and 
was  leaving  the  room.  I  raised  mjrself  on  my  elbow,  and 
called  her  back. 

"  Don't  go  on  thinking  about  this  man,"  said  I.  "  He 
was  not  good  enoughs  for  you.  You  are  much  better  un- 
married."' 

"  Perhaps  so,"  she  answered  gravely.  "  But  you  cannot 
do  him  justice ;  you  do  not  know  him." 

A  few  minutes  after,  I  heard  her  soft  and  cautious  return ; 
she  had  taken  her  shoes  off,  and  came  in  her  stockinged  feet 
up  to  my  bedside,  shading  the  Hght  with  her  hand.  When 
she  saw  that  my  eyes  were  open,  she  laid  down  two  letters 
on  the  table,  close  by  my  night-lamp. 

**  Perhaps,  some  time,  sir,  you  would  take  the  trouble  to 
read  these  letters ;  you  would  then  see  how  noble  and  clever 
Eranz  really  is.     It  is  I  who  ought  to  be  blamed,  not  he." 

No  more  was  said  that  night. 

Some  time  the  next  morning  I  read  the  letters.     They 
were  filled  with  vague,  inflated,  sentimental. descri^        of_ 
his  inner  life  and  TeeHligs ;   entirely^  egoti8tifi9i,..jai)i  .inter- 
nuxed  'mth"  quotations  from  second-rate_gMosophfi33l.  aiid 

tcTgSQcr  principle  or  good  feeUng,  however  much  they  might 
be  eppoBBChttrgood't^te.  I  was  to  go'^mto'tHe  next  room 
that  alfOTnoon,  for  EEe^first  time  of  leaving  my  sick  chamber. 
All  the  morning  I  lay  and  ruminated.  IVom  time  to  time  I 
thought  of  Thekla  and  Franz  Weber.  She  was  the-  strong,^ 
good,  helpful  character,  he  the  weak  and  vain ;  how  str&nge 
it  seemed  that  she  should  Have  oared  for  one  so  dissimilar; 
and  thsn-I  remembered  "the  various  happy  marriages^ when" ~ 
to  an  outsider  it  seemed  as  if  one  was  so  inferior  to  the  othet 
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that  their  union  would  .have  appeared  a  subject  for  despair, 
if  it  had  been  looked  at  prospectively.  My  host  came  in,  in 
the  midst  of  these  meditations,  bringing  a  great  flowered 
dressing-gown,  lined  with  flannel,  and  the  embroidered 
smoking-oap  which  he  evidently  considered  as  belonging  to 
this  Indian-looking  robe.  They  had  been  his  father's,  he 
told  me ;  and,  as  he  helped  me  to  dress,  he  went  on  with  his 
communications  on  small  family  matters.  His  inn  was 
flourishing ;  the  numbers  increased  every  year  of  those  who 
came  to  see  the  church  at  Heppenheim — ^the  church  which 
was  the  pride  of  the  place,  but  which  I  had  never  yet  seen. 
It  was  built  by  the  great  Kaiser  Karl.  And  there  was  the 
Oastle  of  Starkenburg,  too,  which  the  Abbots  of  Lorsch  had 
often  defended,  stalwart  churchmen  as  they  were,  against 
the  temporal  power  of  the  emperors.  And  MeUbocus  was 
not  beyond  a  walk  either.  In  fact,  it  Was  the  work  of  one 
person  to  superintend  the  inn  alone;  but  he  had  his  farm  and 
his  vineyards  beyond,  which  of  themselves  gave  him  enough 
to  do.  And  his  sister  was  oppressed  yrith  the  perpetual  calls 
made  upon  her  patience  and  her  nerves  in  an  inn ;  and 
would  rather  go  back  and  live  at  Worms.  And  his  children 
wanted  so  much  looking  after.  By  the  time  he  had  placed 
himself  in  a  condition  for  requiring  my  full  sympathy,  I  had 
finished  my  slow  toilette,  and  I  had  to  interrupt  his  Oon- 
fldences,  and  accept  the  help  of  his  good  strong  arm  to  lead 
me  into  the  great  eating-room  out  of  which  my  chamber 
opened.  I  had  a  dreamy  recollection  of  the  vast  apartment. 
But  how  pleasantly  it  was  changed  I  There  was  the  bare 
half  of  tiie  room^  it  is  true,  looking  as  it  had  done  on  thait 
first  afternoon,  sunless  and  cheerless,  with  the  long,  unoccu- 
pied table,  and  the  necessary  chairs  for  the  possible  visitors ; 
but  round  the  windows  that  opened  on  the  garden  a  part  of 
the  room  was  enclosed  by  the  household  clothes'-^horses, 
hung  with  great  pieces  of  the  blue  homespun  cloth  of  which 
the  dress  of  the  Black  Forest  peasant  is  made.  This  shut-in 
space  was  warmed  by  the  Ughted  stove,  as  well  as  by.  the 
lowering  rays  of  the  October  sun.    There  was  a  httie  round 
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walnut  table  with  some  flowers  upoiUt,  and  a  great  cushioned 
arm-chair,  placed  so  as  to  look  out  upon  the  garden  and  the 
hills  beyond.  I  felt  sure  that  this  was  all  Thekla's  arrange- 
ment ;  I  had  rather  wondered  tbat  I  had  seen  so  little  of  her 
this  day.  She  had  come  once  or  twice  on  necessary  errands 
into  my  room  in  the  morning,  but  had  appeared  to  be  in 
great  haste,  and  had  avoided  meeting  my  eye.  Even  when 
I  had  returned  the  letters,  which  she  had  intrusted  to  me 
with  so  evident  a  purpose  of  placing  the  writer  in  my  good 
opinion,  she  had  never  inquired  as  to  how  far  they  had 
answered  her  design ;  she  had  merely  taken  them  with  some 
low  word  of  thanks,  and  put  them  hurriedly  into  her  pocket. 
I  suppose  she  shrank  from  remembering  how  fully  she  had 
given  me  her  confidence  the  night  before,  now  that  daylight 
and  actual  life  pressed  close  around  her.  Besides,  there 
surely  never  was  anyone  in  such  constant  request  as  Thekla. 
I  did  not  like  this  estrangement,  though  it  was  the  natural 
consequence  ol  my  improved  health,  which  would  daily  make 
me  less  and  less  require  services  which  seemed  so  urgently 
claimed  by  others.  And,  moreover,  after  my  host  left  me — 
I  fear  I  had  cut  him  a  Uttle  short  in  the  recapitulation  of  his 
domestic  difficulties,  but  he  was  too  thorough  and  good- 
hearted  a  man  to  bear  malice — ^I  wanted  to  be  amused  or 
interested.  So  I  rang  my  little  hand-bell,  h<^ing  that  Thekla 
would  answer  it,  when  I  could  have  fallen  into  conversation 
with  her,  without  specifying  any  decided  want.  Instead  of 
Thekla,  the  Fraul^  came,  and  I  had  to  invent  a  wish,  for  I 
coidd  not  act  as  a  baby,  and  say  that  I  wanted  my  nurse. 
However,  the  Eraulein  was  better  than  no  one  ;  so  I  asked 
her  if  I  could  have  some  grapes^  which  had  been  provided  for 
me  on  every  day  but  this,  and  which  were  especially  grateful 
to  my  feverish  palate.  She  was  a  good,  kind  woman,  although, 
perhaps,  her  temper  was  not  the  best  in  the  world ;  and  she 
expressed  the  sincerest  regret  as  she  told  me  that  th^e  were 
no  more  in  the  house.  Like  an  invalid,  I  fretted  at  my  wish 
not  b^ing  granted,  and  spoke  out. 

''But  ISiekla    told   me  the    vintage  was  not  till  the 
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fourteenth;  and  you  have  a  vineyard  close  beyond  the 
garden,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  out  there,  have  you  not  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  grapes  for  the  gathering.  But  perhaps  the 
gentleman  does  not  know  our  laws.  Until  the  vintage — the 
day  of  beginning  the  vintage  is  fixed  by  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
advertised  in  the  public  papers — ^until  the  vintage,  all  owners 
of  vineyards  may  only  go  on  two  appointed  days  in  every 
week  to  gather  their  grapes ;  on  those  two  days  (Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  this  year)  they  must  gather  enough  for  the 
wants  of  their  f amiUes ;  and,  if  they  do  not  reckon  rightly, 
and  gather  short  measure,  why,  they  have  to  go  without. 
And  these  two  last  days  the  *  Half -Moon  *  has  been  besieged 
by  visitors,  all  of  whom  have  asked  for  grapes.  But  to- 
morrow the  gentleman  can  have  as  many  as  he  will ;  it  is 
the  day  for  gathering  them." 

"  What  a  strange  kind  of  gatemal  law  1 "  I  grumbled  out. 
"  Why  is  it  so  ordained  ?  Is  it  to  secure  the  owners  against 
pilfering  from  their  unfenced  vineyards  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,"  she  replied.  "Country 
people  in  these  villages  have  strange  customs  in  many 
ways,  as  I  dare  say  the  English  gentleman  has  perceived. 
If  he  would  come  to  Worms,  he  would  see  a  different  kind 
of  life." 

"  But  not  a  vidw  Hke  this,"  I  replied,  caught  by  a  sudden 
change  of  light — ^some  cloud  passing  away  from  the  sun,  or 
something.  Eight  outside  of  the  windows  was,  as  I  have  so 
often  said,  the  garden.  Trained  plum-trees  with  golden 
leaves,  great  bushes  of  purple  Michaelmas  daisies,  late- 
flowering  roses,  apple-trees,  partly  stripped  of  their  rosy 
fruit,  but  still  with  enough  left  on  their  boughs  to  require 
the  props  set  to  support  the  luxuriant  burden;  to  the  left 
an  arbour]  covered  over  with  honeysuckle  and  other  sweet- 
smelling  oreepers — all  bounded  by  a  low  grey  stone  wall 
which  opened  out  upon  the  steep  vineyard  that  stretched  up 
the  hill  beyond,  one  hill  of  a  series  rising  higher  and  higher 
into  the  purple  distance.  "  Why  is  there  a  rope  with  a  bunch 
of  straw  tied  in  it  stretched  across  the  opening  of  the  garden 
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into  the  vineyard?  "  I  inquired,  as  my  eye  suddenly  caught 
upon  the  object. 

*'  It  is  the  country  way  of  showing  that  no  one  must  pass 
along  that  path.  To-morrow  the  gentleman  will  see  it  re- 
moved ;  and  then  he  shall  have  the  grapes.  Now  I  will  go 
and  prepare  his  coffee."  With  a  curtsey,  after  the  fashion 
of  Worms  gentility,  she  withdrew.  But  an  •  under-servant 
brought  me  my  coffee,  and  with  her  I  could  not  exchange  a 
word ;  she  spoke  in  Sfigh  jauaxfiorahle  patdis.  I  went  to  bed 
early,  weary  and  depressed.  I  must  have  fallen  asleep 
immediately,  for  I  never  heard  any  one  come  to  arrange  my 
bed-side  table ;  yet  in  the  morning  I  found  that  every  .i^sual 
waitt  or  wjfih^-xainahad  been  attended  to. 

I  was  wakened  by  a  tap  at  my  door,  and  a  pretty  piping 
child's  voice  asking,  in  broken  German,  to  come  in.  On 
giving  the  usual  permission,  Thekla  entered,  carrying  a  great, 
lovely  boy  of  two  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  who  had  only  his 
little  night-shirt  on,  and  was  all  flushed  with  sleep.  He  held 
tight  in  his  hands  a  great  cluster  of  noble  muscatel  grapes. 
He  seemed  like  a  little  Bacchus,  as  she  carried  him  towards 
me  with  an  expression  of  pretty  loving  pride  upon  her  face, 
as  she  looked  at  him.  But,  when  he  came  close  to  me — the 
grim,  wasted,  unshorn — he  turned  quick  away,  and  hid  his 
facejn  her  neck,  still  grasping  tight  his  bunch  of  grapes.  She 
spoke  to  him  rapidly  and  softly,  coaxing  him,  as  I  could  tell 
f uU  well,  although  I  could  not  follow  her  words ;  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  the  little  fellow  obeyed  her,  and  tiuned  and 
stretched  himself  almost  to  overbalancing  out  of  her  arms, 
and  half-dropped  the  fruit  on  the  bed  by  me.  Then  he 
clutched  at  her  again,  burying  his  face  in  her  kerchief,  and 
fastening  his  little  fists  in  her  luxuriant  hair. 

^*  It  is  my  master's  only  boy,''  said  she,  disentangling  his 
fingers  with  quiet  patience,  only  to  have  them  grasp  her 
braids  afresh.  "  He  is  my  little  Max,  my  heart's  delight ; 
only  he  must  not  pull  so  hard.  Say  his  *  to-meet-again,'  and 
kiss  his  hand  lovingly,  and  we  will  go."  The  promise  of  a 
speedy  departure  from  my  dusky  room  proved  irresistible; 
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he  babbled  out  his  Auf  TFiederseh%  and,  kissing  his  ohubby 
hand,  he  was  borne  away  joyful  and  chattering  fast  in  his 
infantile  half-langaage.  I  did  not  see  Thekla  again  until  late 
afternoon,  when  she  brought  me  in  my  ooflfee.  She  was  not 
like  the  same  creature  as  the  blooming,  cheerful  maiden 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  morning ;  she  looked  wan  and  care- 
worn, older  by  several  years. 

-^What'tS  the  matter,  Thekla  ?  "  said  I,  with  true  anxiety 
as  to  what  might  have  befallen  my  good,  faithful  nurse. 

She  looked  round  before  answering.  "  I  have  seen  him," 
she  said.  "  He  has  been  here,  and  the  Fraulein  has  been  so 
angry !  She  says  she  will  tell  my  master.  Oh,  it  has  been 
such  a  day  1 "  The  poor  young  woman,  who  was  usually  so 
composed  and  self -restrained,  was  on  the  point  of  bursting 
into  tears ;  but  by  a  strong  effort  she  checked  herself,  and 
tried  to  busy  herself  with  rearranging  the  white  china  cup, 
so  as  to  place  it  more  conveniently  to  my  hand. 

"  Oome,  Thekla,"  said*  I,  "  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  have 
heard  loud  voices  talking,  and  I  fancied  something  had  put 
the  Fraulein  out;  and  Lottchen  looked  flurried  when  she 
brought  me  my  dinner.  Is  Pranz  here  ?  How  has  he  found 
you  out?  " 

"  He  is  here.  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is  he ;  but  four  years 
makes  such  a  difference  in  a  man ;  his  whole  look  and  manner 
seemed  so  strange  to  me;  but  he  knew  me  at  once,  and 
called  me  all  the  old  names  which  we  used  to  call  each  other 
when  we  were  children ;  and  he  must  needs  tell  me  how  it 
had  come  to  pass  that  he  had  not  married  that  Swiss  Anna. 
He  said  he  had  never  loved  her ;  and  that  now  he  was  going 

home  to  settle,  and  he  hoped  that  I  would  oome  too,  and  " 

There  she  stopped  short. 

"  And  marry  him,  and  live  at  the  inn  at  Altenahr,"  said 
I,  smiling  to  reassure  her,  though  I  felt  rather  disappointed 
about  the  whole  affair. 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  Old  Weber,  his  father,  is  dead ;  he 
died  in  debt,  and  Franz  will  have  no  money.  And  he  was 
always  one  that  needed  money.  Some  are,  you  know ;  and, 
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while  I  was  thinking,  and  he  wae  standing  near  me,  the 
Fnlnlein  oame  in;  and — and — I  don't  wonder — ^for  poor 
Franz  is  not  a  pleasant-looking  man  nowadays — she  was 
yery  angry,  and  oaUecl  me  a  bold,  bad  girl,  and  said  she 
coiQd  have  no  such  goings  on  at  the  '  Halbmond^'  but  wonld 
tell  my  master  when  he  oame  home  from  the  forest." 

"  But  you  could  have  told  her  that  you  were  old  friends  " 
— I  hesitated  before  saying  the  word  "  lovers  *' ;  but,  after  a 
pause,  out  it  came. 

"  Franz  might  have  -Said^^o^!*  aha.  repUed,  a  little  stiffly. 
"  IjBould  not ;  but  he  went  off  as  soon  as  she  bade  him.  He 
went  "to  the  *Adler*  over  the  way,  only  saying  he  would 
come  for  my  answer  to-morrow  morning.  Uihink  it.  was 
he  that  shouldhaye  told„her  what  we  were — ^neighbour's 
children  and  early  friends — not  have  left  it  all  to  me.  Oh," 
saM^e^  clasping  her  hands  tight  together,  **  she  will  make 
such  a  story  of  it  to  my  master  I " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I;  "tell  the  master  I  want  to  see 
him,  as  soon  as  he  comes  in  from  the  forest,  and  trust  me  to 
set  him  right  before  the  Frslulein  has  the  chance  to  set  him 
wrong  I " 

She  looked  up  at  me  gratefully,  and  went  away  without 
any  more  words.  Presently,  the  fine  burly  figure  of  my 
host  stood  at  the  opening  to  my  enclosed  sitting-room.  He 
was  there,  three-cornered  hat  in  hand,  looking  tired  and 
heated  as  a  man  does  after  a  hard  day's  work,  but  as  kindly 
and  genial  as  ever ;  which  is  not  what  every  man  is  who  is 
called  to  business  after  such  a  day,  before  he  has  had  the 
necessary  food  and  rest. 

I  had  been  reflecting  a  good  deal  on  Thekla's  story;  I 
could  not  quite  interpret  her  manner  to-day  to  my  full 
satisfaction;  but  yet,  the  love  which  had  grown  with  her 
growth  must  assuredly  have  been  called  forth  by  her  lover's 
sudden  reappearance ;  and  I  was  inclined  to  give  him  some 
credit  for  having  broken  off  an  engagement  to  Swiss  Anna, 
which  had  promised  so  many  worldly  advantages;  and, 
again,  I  had  considered  that,  if  he  was  a  little  weak  and 
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sentimental,  it  was  Thekla  who  would  marry  him  by  her 
own  free  will,  and  perhaps  she  had  sense  and  quiet  resolu* 
tion  enough  for  both.  So  I  gaye  the  heads  of  the  little 
history  I  have  told  you  to  my  good  friend  and  host,  adding 
that  I  should  like  to  have  a  n:ian's  opinion  of  this  man ;  but 
that,  if  he  were  not  an  absolute  good-for-nothing,  and,  if 
Thekla  still  loved  him,  as  I  believed,  I  would  try  and  advance 
them  the  requisite  money  towards  establishing  themselves  in 
the  hereditary  inn  at  Altenahr. 

Such  was  the  romantic,§iiding'to  Thekla's  sorrows  I  had 
been  planning  and  brooding  over  for  the  last  hour.  As  I 
narrated  my  tale,  and  hinted  at  the  possible  happy  conclusion 
that  might  be  in  store,  my^host's  face  changed.  The  ruddy 
colour  faded,  and  his  look  became  almost  stern — certainly 
vefjcgrave"  m  expression.  It  was  so  mjsypipathetic,  that  I 
instinctively  cut  iny  words  short.  When  I  had  done,  he 
paused  a  little,  and  then  said,  **  You  would  wish  me  to  learn 
all  I  can  respecting  this  stranger  now  at  the  '  Adler,'  and 
give  you  the  impression  I  receive  of  the  fellow.'* 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  I.  "  I  want  to  learn  all  I  can  about 
him  for  Thekla's  sake." 

"  For  Thekla's  sake  I  will  do  it,"  he  gravely  repeated. 
"  And  come  to  me  to-night,  even  if  I  am  gone  to  bed  ?  " 
"  Not  so,"  he  replied.     "  You  must  give  me  all  the  time 
you  can  in  a  matter  like  this." 

"  But  he  will  come  for  Thekla's  answer  in  the  morning." 

**  Before  he  comes,  you  shall  know  all  I  can  learn." 

I  was  resting  during  the  fatigues  of  dressing  the  next 

day,  when  my  host  tapped  at  my  door.     He  looked  graver 

and  sterner  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  do  before.     He  sat 

down  almost  before  I  had  begged  him  to  do  so. 

"  He  is  not  worthy  of  her,"  he  said.  "  He  drinks  brandy 
right  hard;  he  boasts  of  his  success  at  play,  and  " — here  he 
set  his  teeth  hard — "  he  boasts  of  the  women  who  hav^.  loved 
him.  In  a  village  like^this,  sir,  there  are  always  those  who 
spend  their  evenings  in  the  gardens  of  the  inns ;  and  this 
man,  after  he  had  drank  his  fill,  made  no  secrets.    It  needed 
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no  spying  to  find  out  what  he  was ;  else  I  should  not  have 
been  the  one  to  do  it." 

''  TheMa  must  be  told  of  this/'  said  I.  "  She  is  not  the 
woman  to  love  any  one  whom  she  cannot  respect." 

Herr  MtiUer  laughed  a  low,  bitter  laugh,  quite  unlike 
himself.     Then  he  replied — 

"  As  for  that  matter,  sir,  you  are  young ;  you  have  had 
no  great  expene^Qe.  of  wnmAn  FrpTy^  what  my  ftiffW  tells 
me,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  Theh;la*s  feeling  towards  him. 
She  found  them  standing  together  by  the  window — ^his  arm 
round  Thekla's  waist,  and  whispering  in  her  ear;  and,  to 
do  the  maiden  justice,  she  is  not  the  one  to  suffer  such 
familiarities  from  every  one.  No,"  continued  he,  stiU  in  the 
same  contemptuous  tone,  "  you'll  find  she  will  make  excuses 
for  his  faults  and  vices;  or  else,  which  is  perhaps  more 
likely,  she  will  not  believe  your  story,  though  I  who  tell  it 
you  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every  word  I  say."  He 
turned  short  away  and  left  the  room.  Presently  I  saw  his 
stalwart  figure  in  the  hillside  vineyard,  before  my  windows, 
scaling  the  steep  ascent  with  long,  regular  steps,  going  to 
the  forest  beyond.  I  was  otherwise  occupied  than  in  watch- 
ing his  progress  during  the  next  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  re-entered  my  room,  looking  heated  and  slightly 
tired,  as  if  he  had  been  walking  fast  or  labouring  hard ;  but 
with  the  cloud  off  his  brows,  and  the  kindly  light  shining 
once  again  out  of  his  honest  eyes. 

"  I-  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  began,  "  for  troubling  you 
afresh.  I  believe  I  was  possessed  by  the  devil  this  morning. 
I  have  been  thinking  it  over.  One  has,  perhaps,  no  right^tg, 
rule  for  another  person's  happiness.  "To  have  such  a  " — 
here^UHe  lionest^fellow  chpkecTa  littleirr"  such  a  woman  as 
Thekla  to  love  him  ought  to  raise  any  man.  Besides,  I  am 
no  judge  for  Tiim  or  for  her.  I  have  found  out  this  morning 
that  II0V6  her  myself;  and  so  the  end  of  it  is,  that  if  you, 
sn:,  who  are  so  Idnd  as  to  interest  yourself  in  the  matter, 
and  if  you  think  it  is  really  her  heart's  desire  to  marry  this 
man— which  ought  to  be  his  salvation  both  for  earth  and 
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heaven — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  halves  with  yon  in  any 
plan  for  setting  them  up  in  the  inn  at  Altenahr ;  only  allow 
me  to  see  that  whatever  money  we  advance  is  well  and 
legally  tied  up,  so  that  it  is  secured  to  her.  And  be  so  kind 
as  to  take  no  notice  of  what  I  have  said  about  my  having 
found  out  that  I  have  loved  her.  I  named  it  as  a  kind  of 
apology  for  my  hard  words  this  morning,  and  as  a  reason 
why  I  was  not  a  fit  judge  of  what  was  best.^  He  had 
hurried  on  so  that  I  could  not  have  stopped  his  eager 
speaking,  even  had  I  wished  to  do  so ;  but  I  was  too  much 
interested  in  the  revelation  of  what  was  passing  in  his  brave 
tender  heart  to  desire  to  stop  him.  Now,  however,  his  rapid 
words  tripped  each  other  up,  and  his  speech  ended  in  an 
unconscious  sigh. 

"But,"  I  said,  "since  you  were  here  Thekla  has  come 
to  me,  and  we  have  had  a  long  talk.  She  Speaks  now  as 
openly  to  me  as  she  would  if  I  were  her  brother ;  with 
sensible  frankness,  where  frankness  is  wise— with  modest 
reticence,  where  confidence  would  be  unbecoming.  She 
came  to  ask  me  if  I  thought  it  her  duty  to  marry  this  fellow, 
whose  very  appearance,  changed  for  the  worse,  as  she  says 
it  is,  since  she  last  saw  him  four  years  ago,  seems  to  have 
repelled  her." 

"  She  could  let  him  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  yester* 
day,"  said  Herr  Muller,  with  a  return  of  his  morning's 
surliness. 

"  And  she  would  marry  him  now,  if  she  could  believe  it 
to  be  her  duty.  Eor  some  reason  of  his  own,  this  Eranz 
Weber  has  tried  to  work  upon  this  feeling  of  hers.  He  said 
it  would  be  the  saving  of  him." 

"  As  if  a  man  had  not  streiigth  enough  in  him — a  man 
who  is  good  for  augM~l6  save  himself,  but  needed  a  woman 
to  pull  him  through  Hfe !  **^    ' 

" Nay,"  I  replied, hardly  able  to  keep  from  smiling,  "you 
yourself  said,  not  five  minutes  ago,  that  her  marrying  him 
might  be  his  salvation  both  for  earth  and  heaven." 

"  That  was  when  I  thought  she  loved  the  fellow,"  he 
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answered  quick.      "Now but  what  did  you    say  to 

her,  sir?" 

**  I  told  her,  what  I  believe  to  be  as  true  as  gospel,  that, 
as  she  owned  she  did  not  love  him  any  longer,  now  his 
real  seLf.  had.,<?omQ  to  displace  Im.  xemembranjee,  she  would 
be  sinning  in  marrying  him — doing  evil  that  possible  good 
might  come.  I  was  clear  myself  on  this  point ;  though  I 
should  have  been  perplexed  how  to  advise,  if  her  love  had 
still  continued.** 

"  And  what  answer  did  she  make  ?  " 

"  She  went  over  the  history  of  their  lives.  She  was 
pleading  against  her  wishes,  to  satisfy  her  conscience.  She 
said  that  all  along  through  her  childhood  she  had  been  his 
strength ;  that,  while  under  her  personal  influence,  he  had 
been  Qegatiyely ^pod;^  away  from  her,  he  had  fallen  into 
mischief  ** 

"  Not  to  say  vice,**  put  in  Herr  Miiller. 

"  And  now  he  came  to  her  penitent,  in  sorrow,  desirous 
of  amendment,  asking  her  for  the  love  she  se^ns  to  have 
considered  as  tacitly  plighted  to  him  in  years  gone  by  " 

"  And  which  he  has  slighted  and  insulted.  I  hope  you 
told  her  of  his  words  and  conduct  last  night  in  the  '  Adler  * 
gardens  ?  ** 

"  No ;  I  kept  myself  to  the  general  principle,  which,  I.  am 
sure,  is  a  true  one.  I  repeated  it  in  different  forms ;  for  the 
idea  of  the  duty  of  self»-sacrifice  had  taken  strong  possession 
of  her  fancy.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  failed  in  setting  her  notion 
of  her  duty  in  the  right  aspect,  I  might  have  had  recourse 
to  the  statement  of  facts,  which  would  have  pained 
her  severely,  but  would  have  proved  to  her  how  little  his 
words  of  penitence  and  promises  of  amendment  were  to  be 
trusted  to.** 

*'  And  it  ended  ?  ** 

"  Ended  by  her  being  quite  convinced  that  she  would  be 
doing  wrong  instead  of  right,  if  she  married  a  man  whom  she 
had  entirely  ceased  to  love,  and  that  no  real  good  could  come 
from  a  course  of  action,  based  on  wrong-doing." 
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"  That  is  right  and  true,"  he  replied,  his  face  broadening 
into  happiness  again. 

"  But  she  says  she  must  leave  your  service,  and  go 
elsewhere." 

"Leave  my  service  she  shall;  go  elsewhere  she  shall 
not." 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  you  may  have  the  power  of  inducing 
her  to  do ;  but  she  seems  to  me  x^gcj  resolute." 

"Why?  "  said  he,  firing  round  at  me,  as  if  I  had  made 
her  resolute. 

"  She  says  your  sister  spoke  to  her  before  the  maids  of 
the  household,  and  before  some  of  the  townspeople,  in  a 
way  that  she  could  not  stand;  and  that  you  yourself,  by 
your  manner  to  her  last  night,  showed  how  she  had  lost 
your  respect.  She  added,  with  her  face  of  pure  maidenly 
truth,  that  he  had  come  into  such  close  contact  with  her 
only  the  instant  before  your  sister  had  entered  the  room." 

"  With  your  leave,  sir,"  said  Herr  Mtiller,  turning  towards 
ttie  door,  "  I  will  go  and  set  all  that  right  at  once." 

It  was  easier  said  than  done.  When  I  neit  saw  Thekla, 
her  eyes  were  swollen  up  with  crjdng ;  but  she  was  silent, 
almost  defiant  towards  me.  A  look  of  resolute  determina- 
tion had  settled  down  upon  her  face.  I  learnt  afterwards 
that  parts  of  my  conversation  with  Herr  MuUer  had  been 
injudiciously  quoted  by  him  in  the  talk  he  had  had  with  her. 
I  thought  I  would  leave  her  to  herself,  and  wait  till  she 
unburdened  herself  of  the  feelings  of  unjust  resentment 
towards  me.  But  it  was  days  before  she  spoke  to  me  with 
anything  like  her  former  frankness.  I  had  heard  all  about 
it  from  my  host  long  before. 

He  had  gone  to  her  straight  on  leaving  me ;  and,  like  a 
foolish,  impetuous  lover,  had  spoken  out  his  mind  and  his 
wishes  to  her  in  the  presence  of  his  sister,  who,  it  must 
be  remembered,  had  heard  no  explanation  of  the  conduct 
which  had  given  her  propriety  so  great  a  shock  the  day 
before.  '  Herr  Mtiller  thought  to  reinfitd.te  Thekla  in  his 
sister's  good  opinion  by  giving  her  in  the  ErSulein's  very 
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presence  the  highest  possible  mark  of  his  own  love  and 
esteem.  And  there  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  Fraulein  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  hot  work  of  making  some  delicate 
preserve  on  the  stove,  and  ordering  Thekla  about  with  short, 
sharp  displeasure  in  her  tones,  the  master  had  come  in,  and, 
possessing  himself  of  the  maiden 's  hand,  had,  to  her  infinite 
surprise — ^to  his  sister's  infinite  indignation — made  her  the 
ofier  61  his^^eart,  his  wealth,  his  life ;  had  l)egged  of  her  to 
marry  him.  I  could  gather  from  his  account  that  she  had 
been  in  a  state  of  trembling  discomfiture  at  first;  she 
had  not  spoken,  but  had  twisted  her  hand  out  of  his,  and 
had  covered  her  face  with  her  apron.  And  then  the 
Fraulein  had  hurst  forth — "  accursed  words,"  he  called  her 
speech.  Thekla  had  uncovered  her  face,  to  hsten — to  hsten 
to  the  end  —  to  the  passionate  recrimination  between  the 
brother  and  the  sister.  And  then  she  had  gone  up  close 
to  the  angry  Fraulein,  and  had  said,  quite  quietly,  but  with 
a  manner  of  final  determination  which  had  evidently  sunk 
deep  into  her  suitor's  heart,  and  depressed  him  into  hope- 
lessness, that  the  Fraulein  had  no  need  to  disturb  herself ; 
that  on  this  very  day  she  had  been  thinking  of  marrying 
another  man,  and  that-hei:  hftart  was  not  like  ^t  rpnm  to  let, 
into  which  as  one  tenant  went  out  another  might  enter. 
NevertEeTessV'^sKe  felt""^ the  master*s  goodness.'  He  had 
always  treated  her  well,  from  the  time  when  she  had  entered 
the  house  as  his  servant.  And  she  should  be  sorry  to  leave 
him ;  sorry  to  leave  the  children ;  very  sorry  to  leave  little 
Max ;  yes,  she  should  even  be  sorry  to  leave  the  Fraulein, 
who  was  a  good  woman,  only  a  little  too  apt  to  be  hard  on 
other  women,-  But  she  had  already  been  that  very  day  and 
deposited  her  warning  at  the  police  ofl&ce;  the  busy  time 
would  be  soon  over,  and  she  should  be  glad  to  leave  their 
service  on^All  Saints*  Day.  Then  (he  thought)  she  had  felt 
inclined  to  cry^  for  she'suddenly  braced  herself  up,  and  said, 
yes,  she  should  be  very  glad;  for  somehow,  though  thay 
had  been  kind  to  her,  she  had  been  very  unhappy  at  Hep- 
penheilm  ^£1  she  wouKT  go  back  to  her  home  for  a  time, 
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and  see  her  old  father  and  kind  step-mother,  and  her  nurshng 
half-siBter  Ida,  and  be  among  her  own  people  agam. 

I  could  see  it  was  this  last  part  that  most  of  all  rankled 
in  Herr  MtQler's  mind.  In  all  probability  Franz  Weber 
was  making  his  way  back  to  Altenahr  too;  and  the  bad 
suspicion  would  keep  welling  up,  that  some  lingering  feeling 
for  her  old  lover  and  disgraced  playmate  was  making  her  so 
resolute  to  leave  and  return  to  Altenahr. 

For  some  days  after  this  I  was  the  confidant  of  the 
whole  household,  except  Thekla.  She,  poor  creature,  locAed 
miserable  enough ;  but  the  hard^,.  f^^^^i^t  expression  was 
always  on  her  face.  Lottchen  spoke  out  freely  enough ;  her 
place  would  not  be  worth  having,  if  Thekla  left  ;  it  was 
she  who  had  the  head  for  everything,  the  patience  for  every- 
thing; who  stood  between  all  the  under-servants  and  the 
Fraulein's  tempers.  As  for  the  children,  poor  motherless 
children  1  Lottchen  was  sure  that  the  master  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  allowed  his  sister  to  turn 
Thekla  away — and  all  for  what  ?  for  having  a  lover,  as  every 
girl  had  who  could  get  one.  Why,  the  little  boy  Max  slept 
in  the  room  which  Lottchen  shared  with  Thekla,  and  she 
heard  him  in  the  night  as  quickly  as  if  she  was  his  mother ; 
when  she  had  been  sitting  up  with  me,  when  I  was  so  ill, 
Lottchen  had  had  to  attend  to  him,  and  it  was  weary  work 
after  a  hard  day  to  have  to  get  up  and  soothe  a  teething 
<^iild ;  she  knew  she  had  been  cross  enough  sometimes ;  but 
Thekla  was  always  good  and  gentle  with  him,  however  tired 
she  was.  And,  as  Lottchen  left  the  room,  I  could  hear  her 
repeating  that  she  thought  she  should  leave  when  Thekla 
went ;  for  that  her  place  would  not  be  worth  having. 

Even  the  ErSulein  had  her  word  of  regret — regret  mingled 
with  self-justification.  She  thought  she  had  been  quite 
right  in  speaking  to  Thekla  for  allowing  such  familiarities ; 
bow  was  she  to  know  that  the  man  was  an  old  friend  and 
playmate?  He  looked  like  a  right  profligate  good-for- 
nothing.  And  to  have  a  servant  take  up  her  scolding  as  an 
unpardonable  offence,  and  persist  in  quitting  her  place,  just 
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when  she  had  learnt  all  her  work,  and  was  so  useful  in  the 
household — so  useful  that  the  Fraulem  oould  never  put  up 
with  any  fresh,  stupid  house-maiden ;  but,  sooner  than  take 
the  trouble  of  teaching  the  new  servant  where  everything 
was,  and  how  to  give  out  the  stores  if  she  was  busy,  she 
would  go  back  to  Worms.  For,  after  all,  house-keeping  for 
a  brother  was  thankless  work ;  there  was  no  satisfying  men ; 
and  Heppenheim  was  but  a  poor  ignorant  village  compared 
to  Worms. 

She  must  have  spoken  to  her  brother  about  her  intention 
of  leaving  him  and  returning  to  her  former  home ;  indeed, 
a  feeling  of  coolness  had  evidently  grown  up  between  the 
brother  and  sister  during  these  latter  days.  When  one 
evening  Herr  Mtiller  brought  in  his  pipe,  and,  as  his  custom 
had  sometimes  been,  sat  down  by  my  stove  to  smoke,  he 
looked  gloomy  and  annoyed.  I  let  him  puff  away,  and  take 
his- own  time.    At  length  he  began — 

**  I  have  rid  the  village  of  him  at  last  I  could  not  bear 
to  have  him  here,  disgracing  Thekla  with  speaking  to  her, 
whenever  she  went  to  the  vineyard  or  the  fountain.  I  don't 
believe  she  likes  him  a  bit." 

"  No  more  do  I,"  I  said.     He  turned  on  me — 

"  Then  why  did  she  speak  to  him  at  all  ?  Why  cannot 
she  like  an  honest  man  who  likes  her  ?  Why  is  she  so  bent 
on  going  home  to'Altenahr  ?  " 

**  She  speaks  to  him,  because  she  has  known  him  from  a 
child,  and  has  a  faithful  pity  for  one  whom  she  has  known 
so  innocent,  and  who  is  now  so  lost  in  all  good  men's  regard. 
As  for  not  liking  an  honest  man  (though  I  may  have  my  own 
opini<m  about  that),  liking  goes  by  fancy,  as  we  say  in  England ; 
and  Altenahr  is  her  home ;  her  father's  house  is  at  Altenahr, 
as  you  know." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  will  go  there/'  quoth  Herr  Muller,  after 
two  or  three  more  puflfe.  "  He  was  fast  at  the  *  Adler ' ;  he 
could  not  pay  his  score ;  so  he  kept  on  staying  here,  saying 
that  he  should  receive  a  letter  from  a  friend  with  money  in  a 
day  or  two ;  Ijring  in  wait,  too,  for  Thekla,  who  is  well-known 
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and  respected  all  through  Heppenheim :  so  his  being  an  old 
friend  of  hers  made  him  have  a  kind  of  standing.  I  went  in 
this  morning  and  paid  his  score,  on  condition  that  he  left  the 
place  this  day ;  and  he  left  the  village  as  merrily  as  a  cricket, 
oaring  no  more  for  Thekla  than  for  the  Kaiser  who  built  our 
church ;  for  he  never  looked  back  at  the  *  Halbmond,*,  but 
went  whistling  down  the  road." 

**  That  is  a  good  riddance,"  said  I. 

"  Yes.  But  my  sister  says  she  must  return  to  Worms. 
And  Lottchen  has  given  notice ;  she  says  the  place  will  not 
be  worth  having,  when  Thekla  leaves.  I  wish  I  could  give 
notice  too." 

"  Try  Thekla  again  I " 

"  Not  I,"  said  he,  reddening.  "  It  would  seem  now  as  if 
I  only  wanted  her  for  a  housekeeper.  Besides,  she  avoids 
me  at  every  turn,  and  will  not  even  look  at  me.  I  am  sure 
she  bears  me  some  ill-will  about  that  ne'er-do-weel." 

There  was  silence  between  us  for  some  time,  which  he  at 
length  broke. 

'^The  pastor  has  a  good  and  comely  daughter.  Her 
mother  is  a  famous  housewife.  They  often  have  asked  me 
to  come  to  the  parsonage  and  smoke  a  pipe.  When  the 
vintage  is  over,  and  I  am  less  busy,  I  think  I  will  go  there 
and  look  about  me." 

"  When  is  the  vintage  ?  "  asked  I.  "  I  hope  it  will  take 
place  soon,  for  I  am  growing  so  well  and  strong  that  I  fear  I 
must  leave  you  shortly ;  but  I  should  Uke  to  see  the  vintage 
first." 

"  Oh,  never  fear !  you  must  not  travel  yet  awhile ;  and 
Government  has  fixed  the  grape-gathering  to  begin  on  the 
fourteenth." 

"What  a  paternal  Government!  How  does  it  know 
when  the  grapes  will  be  ripe  ?  Why  cannot  every  man  fix 
his  own  time  for  gathering  his  own  grapes  ?  " 

"  That  has  never  been  our  way  in  Germany.  There  are 
people  employed  by  the  Government  to  examine  the  vines, 
and  report  when  the  grapes  are  ripe.     It  is  necessary  to 
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make  laws  about  it;  for,  as  you  must  have  seen,  there  is 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  the  law  to  protect  our  vineyards  and 
fruit-trees ;  there  are  no  enclosures  along  the  Bergstrasse, 
as  you  tell  me  you  have  in  England ;  but,  as  people  are  only 
allowed  to  go  into  the  vineyards  on  stated  days,  no  one, 
under  pretence  of  gathering  his  own  produce,  can  stray  into 
his  neighbour's  grounds  and  help  himself,  without  some  of 
the  Grand  Duke's  foresters  seeing  him/' 

**  Well,"  said  I,  "  to  each  country  its  own  laws." 

I  think  it  was  on  that  very  evening  that  Thekla  came  in 
for  something.  She  stopped  arranging  the  table-cloth  and 
the  flowers,  as  if  she  had  something  to  say,  yet  did  not  know 
how  to  begin.  At  lengfch  I  found  that  her  sore,  hot  heart 
wanted  some  sygapathy ;  her  hand  was  against  every  oixe^s, 
and,  ahe  fancied,  ey.eiy  pxid^  had  turned  against  her.  She 
lookecTup  at  me,  and  said,  a  little  abruptly — 

''  Does  the  gentleman  know  that  I  go  on  the  fifteenth  ?  " 

"  So  soon  ?  "  said  I,  with  surprise.  "  I  thought  you  were 
to  remain  here  till  All  Saints'  Day." 

'^  So  I  should  have  done — so  I  must  have  done — if  the 
!EVaulein  had  not  kindly  given  me  leave  to  accept  of  a  place 
— a  very  good  place,  too— of  housekeeper  Jo^a^\ndow_lady  at 
Frankfort.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  situation  I  have  always^wished 
for.    I  expect  I  shall  be  so  happy  and  comfortable  there." 

**  Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much,"  came  into 
my  mind.  I  saw  she  expected  me  to  doubt  the  probability 
of  her  happiness,  and  was  in  a  defiant  mood. 

"  Of  course,"  said  I,  "  you  would  hardly  have  wished  to 
leave  Heppenheim,  if  you  had  been  happy  here ;  and  every 
new  place  always  promises  fair,  whatever  its  performance 
may  be.  But,  wherever  you  go,  remember  you  have  always 
a  friend  in  me  1 " 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  think  you  are  to  be  trusted. 
Though,  from  my  experience,  I  should  say  that  of  very  few 
men."  ,  ,,   , 

"You  have  been  unfortunate,"  I  answered;  "many  men 
would  say  the  same  of  women." 
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She  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said,  in  a  changed  tone 
of  voice,  ''  The  Fraulein  here  has  been  much  more  friendly 
and  helpful  of  these  late  days  than  her  brother ;  yet  I  have 
served  him  faithfully,  and  have  cared  for  his  liUle  Max  as 
though  he  were  my  own  brother.  But  this  morning  he 
spoke  to  me  for  the  first  time  for  many  days ;  he  met  me  in 
the  passage,  and,  suddenly  stopping,  he  said  he  was  glad  I 
had  met  with  so  comfortable  a  place,  and  that  I  was  air  full 
Uberty  to  go  whenever  I  liked;  and  then  he  went  quickly  on, 
never  waiting  for  my  answer." 

"  And  what  was  wrong  in  that  ?  It  seems  to  me  he  was 
trying  to  make  you  feel  entirely  at  your  ease,  to  do  as  you 
thought  best,  without  regard  to  his  own  interests." 

"  Perhaps  so.  It  is  silly,  I  know,"  she  continued,  turn- 
ing full  on  me  her  grave,  innocent  eyes ;  **  but  one's  vanity 
suffers  a  little  when  every  one  is  so  willing  to  part  with 
one. 

"  Thekla  I  I  owe  you  a  great  debt — let  me  speak  to  you 
openly !  I  know  that  your  master  wanted  to  marry  you, 
and  that  you  refused  him.  Do  not  deceive  yourself  I  You 
are  sorry  for  that  refusal  now  ?  " 

She  kept  her  serious  look  fixed  upon  me ;  but  her  face 
and  throat  reddened  all  over. 

**  No,"  she  said,  at  length ;  "  I  am  not  sorry.  Whajb  can 
you  think  I  am  made  of ;  having  loved  one  man  ever  since 
I  wsCGT'tr-iitttechltd  imtit  a  fortnight  ago,  and  now  just  as 
ready  to  love  another  ?  I  know  you  do  not  rightly  consider 
what  you  say,  or  I  should  take  it  as  an  insult." 

"  You  loved  an  ideal  man ;  he  disappointed  you,  and  you 
clung  to  your  remembra^nce  of  him^.  .Ha  came,,  und-the 
reality  dispeileAaii  illusions." 

"  I  do  not  understand  philosophy,"  said  she.  "  I  only 
know  that  I  think  that  Herr  Miiller  has  lost  all  respect  for 
me,  from  what  his  sister  has  told  him ;  and  I  know  that  I 
am  going  away ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  happier  in  Frankfort 
than  I  have  been  here  of  late  days."  So  saying,  she  left  the 
room. 
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I  was  wakened  up  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  by 
the  merry  ringing  of  church  bells,  and  the  perpetual  firing 
and  popping  off  of  guns  and  pistols.  But  all  this  was  over 
by  the  time  I  was  up  and  dressed,  and  seated  at  breakfast 
in  my  partitioned  room.  It  was  a  perfect  October  day ;  the 
dew  not  yet  off  the  blades  of  grass,  glistening  on  the  delicate 
gossamer  webs,  which  stretched  from  flower  to  flower  in  the 
garden,  lying  in  the  morning-shadow  of  the  house.  But 
beyond  the  garden,  on  the  sunny  hill-side,  men,  women,  and 
children  were  clambering  up  the  yineyards  like  ants — busy, 
irregular  in  movement,  clustering  together,  spreading  wide 
apart — I  could  hear  the  shrill,  merry  voices  as  I  sat — and 
all  along  the  valley,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  it  was  much  the 
same;  for  every  one  filled  his  house  for  the  day  of  the 
vintage,  that  jgreat  annual  festival....  Lottchen,  who  had 
brought  in  my  breakfast,  was  all  in  her  Sunday  best,  having 
risen  early  to  get  her  work  done  and  go  abroad  to  gather 
grapes.  Bright  colours  seemed  to  abound ;  I  could  see  dots 
of  scarlet,  and  crimson,  and  orange  through  the  fading 
leaves ;  it  was  not  a  day  to  languish  in  the  house ;  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  going  out  by  myself,  when  Herr  Muller 
came  in  to  offer  me  his  sturdy  arm,  to  help  me  in  walking 
to  the  vineyard.  We  crept  through  the  garden,  scented  with 
late  flowers  and  sunny  fruit— we  passed  through  the  gate  I 
had  so  often  gazed  at  from  the  easy-chair,  and  were  in  the 
busy  vineyard ;  great  baskets  lay  on  the  grass  already  piled 
nearly  full  of  purple  and  yellow  grapes.  The  wine  made 
from  these  was  far  from  pleasant  to  my  taste ;  for  idae  best 
Ehine-wine  is  made  from  a  smaller  grape,  growing  in  closer, 
harder  clusters ;  but  the  larger  and  less  profitable  grape  is 
by  far  the  most  picturesque  in  its  mode  oi  growth,  and  far 
the  best  to  eat  into  the  bargain.  Wherever  we  trod,  it  was 
on  fragrant,  crushed  vine-leaves ;  every  one  we  saw  had  his 
hands  and  face  stained  with  the  purple  juice.  Presently,  I 
sat  down  on  a  sunny  bit  of  grass,  and  my  host  left  me  to  go 
further  afield,  to  look  after  the  more  distant  vineyards.  I 
watched  his  progress.    After  he  left  me,  he  took  off  coat  and 
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waistcoat,  displaying  his  snowy  shirt  and  gaily-worked 
braces ;  and  presently  he  was  as  busy  as  any  one.  I  looked 
down  on  the  village ;  the  grey  and  orange  and  crimson  roofs 
lay  glowing  in  the  noonday  sun.  I  could  see  down  into  the 
streets ;  but  they  were  all  empty — even  the  old  people  came 
toiling  up  the  hill-side  to  share  in  the  general  festivity. 
Lottchen  had  brought  up  cold  dinners  for  a  regiment  of 
men;  every  one  came  and  helped  himself.  Thekla  was 
there,  leading  the  Uttle  Karoline,  and  helping  the  toddling 
steps  of  Max ;  but  she  kept  aloof  from  me ;  for  I  knew,  or 
sx^spected,  or  had.  probed,  too  much.  She  alone  looked  sad 
and  grave,  and_sppke  so  little^^  even  to  her  friends,  that  it 
was  evident  to  see  that  she  was  trying  to  wean  herself  finally 
from  the  place.  But  I  could  see  that  she  had  lost  her  short, 
defiant  manner.  What  she  did  say  was  kindly  and  gently 
spoken.  The  Fraulein  came  out  late  in  the  morning,  dressed, 
I  suppose,  in  the  latest  Worms  fashion — quite  diflPerent  to 
anything  I  had  ever  seen  before.  She  came  up  to  me,  and 
talked  very  graciously  to  me  for  some  time, 

'^Here  comes  the  proprietor  (squire)  and  his  lady,  and 
their  dear  children.  See,  the  vintagers  have  tied  bunches  of 
the  finest  grapes  on  to  a  stick,  heavier  than  the  children,  or 
even  the  lady,  can  carry.  Look !  look !  how  he  bows ! — one 
can  tell  he  has  been  an  attacM  at  Vienna.  That  is  the  Court 
way  of  bowing  there — holding  the  hat  right  down  before  them, 
and  bending  the  back  at  right  angles.  How  graceful !  And 
here  is  the  doctor !  I  thought  he  would  spare  time  to  come 
up  here  I  Well,  doctor,  you  will  go  all  the  more  cheerfully  to 
your  next  patient  for  having  been  up  into  the  vineyards. 
Nonsense,  about  grapes  making  other  patients  for  you !  Ah, 
here  is  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  and  the  Fraulein  Anna.  Now, 
where  is  my  brother,  I  wonder  ?  Up  in  the  far  vineyard,  I 
make  no  doubt.  Herr  Pastor,  the  view  up  above  is  far  finer 
than  what  it  is  here,  and  the  best  grapes  grow  there ;  shall  I 
accompany  you  and  madame,  and  the  dear  Fraulein  ?  The 
gentleman  will  excuse  me." 

I  was  left  alone.  Presently,  I  thought  I  would  walk  a 
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little  farther,  or  at  any  rate  change  my  position.  I  rounded 
a  comer  in  the  pathway ;  and  there  I  found  Thekla,  watching 
by  little  sleeping  Max.  He  lay  on  her  shawl ;  and  over  his 
head  she  had  made  an  arching  canopy  of  broken  vine- 
branches,  so  that  the  great  leaves  threw  their  cool,  ffickering 
shadows  on  his  face.  He  was  smeared  all  over  with  grape- 
juice  ;  his  sturdy  fingers  grasped  a  half-eaten  bunch  -even  in 
his  sleep.  Thekla  was  keeping  Lina  quiet,  by  teaching  her 
how  to  weave  a  garland  for  her  head  out  of  field-flowers  and 
autumn-tinted  leaves.  The  maiden  sat  on  the  ground,  with 
her  back  to  the  valley  beyond,  the  child  kneeling  by  her, 
watching  the  busy  fingers  with  eager  intentness.  Both 
looked  up  as  I  drew  near,  and  we  exchanged  a  few  words. 

"  Where  is  the  master  ?  "  I  asked.  **  I  promised  to  await 
his  return ;  he  wished  to  give  me  his  arm  down  the  wooden 
steps ;  but  I  do  not  see  him." 

"  He  is  in  the  higher  vineyard,"  said  Thekla  quietly,  but 
not  looking  round  in  that  direction.  '*  He  will  be  some  time 
there,  I  should  think.  He  went  with  the  pastor  and  his  wife ; 
he  will  have  to  speak  to  his  laboureirs  and  his  friends.  My 
arm  is  strong,  and  I  can  leave  Max  in  Lina's  care  for  five 
minutes.  If  you  are  tired,  and  want  to  go  back,  let  me  help 
you  down  the  steps ;  they  are  steep  and  slippery." 

I  had  turned  to  look  up  the  valley.  Three  or  four  hundred 
yards  off,  in  the  higher  vineyard,  walked  the  dignified  pastor 
and  his  homely  decorous  wife.  Behind  came  the  Praulein 
Anna,  in  her  short-sleeved  Sunday  gown,  daintily  holding  a 
parasol  over  her  luxuriant  brown  hair.  Close  behind  her 
came  Herr  Muller,  stopping  now  to  speak  to  his  men — again, 
to  cull  out  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  tie  on  to  the  Praulein's  stick ; 
and  by  my  feet  sate  the  proud  serving-maid  in  her  country 
dress,  waiting  for  my  answer,  with  serious,  upturned  eyes, 
and  sad,  composed  face. 

"  No,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Thekla ;  and,  if  I  did 
not  feel  so  strong,  I  would  have  thankfully  taken  your  arm. 
But  I  only  wanted  to  leave  a  message  for  the  master^  just  to 
say  that  I  have  gone  home." 
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"  Lina  will  give  it  to  the  father,  when  he  comes  down," 
said  Thekla. 

I  went  slowly  down  into  the  garden.  The  great  labour 
of  the  day  was  over,  and  the  younger  part  of  the  population 
had  retiixned  to  the  villagei,  and  were  preparing  the  fireworks 
and  pistol-shootings  for  the  evening.  Already  one  or  two  of 
those  well-known  German  carts  (in  the  shape  of  a  V)  were 
standing  near  the  vineyard  gates,  the  patient  oxen  meekly 
waiting,  while  basketful  after  basketful  of  grapes  were  being 
emptied  into  the  leaf -lined  receptacle. 

As  I  sat  down  in  my  easy-chair  close  to  the  open  window 
through  which  I  had  entered,  I  could  see  the  men  and  women 
on  the  hill-side  drawing  to  a  centre^  and  all  stand  round  the 
pastor,  bare-headed,  for  a  minute  or  so.  I  guessed  that  some 
words  of  holy  thanksgiving  were  being  said,  and  i  wished 
that  I'faftd -stayed  to  hear  them^  and  mark  my  especial  grati- 
tude for  ha^ng  been  spared  to  see  that  day.  Then  I  heard 
the  distant  voices,  the  deep  tones  of  the  men,  the  shriUer 
pipes  of  women  and  children,  join  in  the  German  harvest- 
hymn,  which  is  generally  sung  on  such  occasions;*  then 
sUence,  while  I  coAclu^ed  that  a  blessing  was  spoken  by  the 
pastor,  with  outstretched  arms;  and  then  they  once  more 
dispersed,  some  to  the  village,  some  to  finish  their  labours 
for  the  day  among  the  vines.  I  saw  Thekla  coming  through 
the  garden  with  Max  in,  her  arms,  and  Lina  clinging  to  her 
woollen  skirts.  Thekla  made  for  my  open  window ;  it  was 
rather  a  shorter  passage  into  the  house  than  round  by  the 
door.     "I  may  come  through,  may  I  not?"   she   asked 

*  Wir  pflugen  und  wir  streuen 
^  Den  Saamen  auf  das  Land ; 

Das  Wachsen  und  Gedeihen 
Steht  in  des  Hochsten  Hand. 
Er  sendet  Thau  und  Regen, 
Und  Sonn-und  Mondenschein ; 
Von  Ihm  kommt  aUer  Segen, 
Von  unserm  Gott  allein. 

Alle  gute  Gabe 

Kommt  het  von  Gott  dem  Her m ; 

Drum  dankt  und  hofit  aa£  Ihn  1        >    i 
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softly.  "  I  fear  Max  is  not  well ;  I  cannot  understand  his 
look,  and  he  wakened  up  so  strange  1 "  She  paused  to  let 
me  see  the  child's  face ;  it  was  flushed  almost  to  a  crimson 
look  of  heat,  and  his  breathing  was  laboured  and  uneasy, 
his  eyes  half -open  and  flllny. 

''Something  is  wrong,  I  am  sure,"  said  I.  ''I  don't 
know  an3rtbing  about  children,  but  he  is  not  in  the  least  like 
himself." 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  cheek,  so  tenderly  that 
she  would  not  have  bruised  the  petal  of  a  rose.  **  Heart's 
darling ! "  she  murmured.  He  quivered  all  over  at  her  touch, 
working  his  fingers  in  an  unnatural  kind  of  way,  and  ending 
with  a  convulsive  twitching  all  over  his  body.  Lina  began 
to  cry  at  the  grave,  anzious  look  on  our  faces. 

''  You  had.  better  call  the  Er&ulein  to  look  at  him,"  said 
I.  ^*  I  feel  sure  he  ought  to  have  a  doctor;  I  should  say  he 
was  going  to  have  a  fit." 

**  The  Fr&ulein  and  the  master  are  gone  to  the  pastor's 
for  coffee,  and  Lottchen  is  in  the  higher  vineyard,  taking  the 
men  their  bread  and  beer.  Could  you  find  the  kitchen-girl, 
or  old  Earl  ?  he  will  be  in  the  staUes,  I  think.  I  must  lose 
no  time."  Almost  without  waiting  for  my  reply,  she  had 
passed  through  the  room,  and  in  the  empty  house  I  could 
hear  her  firm,  careful  footsteps  going  up  the  stair;  Ldna's 
pattering  beside  her;  and  the  one^oice  wailing,  the  other 
speaking  low  comfort. 

I  was  tired  enough ;  but  this  good  family  had  treated  me 
too  much  like  one  of  their  own  for  me  not  to  do  what  I 
could,  in  such  a  case  as  this.  I  made  my  way  out  into  the 
street,  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  come  to  the  house  on 
that  memorable  evening  six  weeks  ago.  I  bribed  the  first 
person  I  met  to  guide  me  to  the  doctor's,  and  sent  him 
straight  down  to  the  "  Halbmond  ",  not  staying  to  listen  to 
the  thorough  scolding  he  fell  to  giving  me;  then,  on  to  the 
parsonage,  to  tell  the  master  and  the  Fraulein  of  the  state 
of  things  at  home. 

I  was  sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad*  news  into  such  a 
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festdve  chamber  as  the  pastor's.  There  they  sat,  resting 
after  heat  and  fatigue,  each  in  their  best  gsJa  dress,  the 
table  spread  with  ''Dicke  Milch/'  potato-salad,  cakes  of 
various  shapes  and  kinds— all  the  dainty  cates  deekr  to  the 
German  palate.  The  pastor  was  talking  to  Herr  Miiller,  who 
stood  near  the  pretty  young  Eraulein  Anna,  in  her  fresh 
white  chemisette,  with  her  round  white  anns,  and  her  youth- 
ful coquettish  airs,  as  she  prepared  to  pour  out  the  coffee ; 
our  Praulein  was  talking  busily  to  the  Prau  Mama;  the 
younger  boys  and  girls  of  the  family  filling  up  the  room.  A 
ghost  would  have  startled  the  assembled  party  less  than  I 
did,  and  would  probably  have  been  more  welcome,  consider- 
ing the  news  I  brought.  As  he  listened,  the  master  caught 
up  his  hat  and  went  forth,  without  apology  or  farewell. 
Our  Fraulein  made  up  for  both,  and  questioned  me  fully; 
but  now  she,  I  could  see,  was  in  haste  to  go,  although  re- 
strained by  her  manners,  and  the  kind-hearted  Prau  Pastorin 
soon  set  her  at  Uberty  to  follow  her  inclination.  As  for  me, 
I  was  dead  beat,  and  only  too  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the 
hospitable  couple's  pressing  request,  that  I  would  stop  and 
share  their  meal.  Other  magnates  of  the  village  came  in 
presently,  and  relieved  me  of  the  strain  of  keeping  up  a 
German  conversation  about  nothing  at  all  with  entire 
strangers.  The  pretty  Frftulein^s  face  had  clouded  over  a 
httle  at  Herr  Muller's  sudden  departure ;  but  she  was  soon 
as  bright  as  could  be,  .giving  private  chase  and  sudden  little 
scoldings  to  her  brothers,  as  they  made  raids  upon  the 
dainties  under  her  charge.  After  I  was  duly  rested  and 
refreshed,  I  took  my  leave;  for  I,  too,  had  my  quieter 
anxieties  about  the  sorrow  in  the  Miiller  family. 

The  only  person  I  could  see  at  the  "  Halbmond "  was 
Lottchen;  every  one  else  was  busy  about  the  poor  little 
Max,  who  was  passing  from  one  fit  into  another.  I  told 
Lottchen  to  ask  the  doctor  to  come  in  and  see  me  before  he 
took  his  leave  for  the  night ;  and,  tired  as  I  was,  I  kept  up 
till  after  his  visit,  though  it  was  very  late  before  he  came ; 
I  could  see  from  his  face  how  anxious  he  was.     He  would 
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give  me  no  opinion  as  to  the  child's  chances  of  recovery; 
from  which  I  guessed  that  he  had  not  much  hope.  But, 
when  I  expressed  my  fear,  he  cut  me  very  short. 

"  The  truth  is,  you  know  nothing  about  it ;  no  more  do 
I,  for  that  matter.  It  is  enough  to  try  any  man,  much  less 
a  father,  to  hear  his  perpetual  moans — not  that  he  is  con- 
scious of  pain,  poor  httle  worm ;  but,  if  she  stops  for  a 
moment  in  her  perpetual  carrying  him  backwards  and  for- 
wards, he  plains  so  piteously  it  is  enough  to— enough  to 
make  a  man  bless  the  Lord,  who  never  led  him  into  the  pit 
of  matrimony. .  To  see  the  father  up  there,  following  her  as 
she  walks  up  and  down  the  room,  the  child's  head  over  her 
shoulder,  and  Mliller  trying  to  make  the  heavy  eyes  recognise 
the  old  familiar  ways  of  play,  and  the  chirruping  sounds 
which  he  can  scarce  make  for  crying!  I  shall  be  here 
to-morrow  early,  though,  before  that,  either  life  or  death  will 
have  come  without  the  old  doctor's  help." 

All  night  long  I  dreamt  my  feverish  dream — of  the  vine- 
yard— the  carts,  which  held  little  coffins  instead  of  baskets 
of  grapes — of  the  pastor's  daughter,  who  would  pull  the 
dying  child  out  oi  Thekla's  arms ;  it  was  a  bad,  weary  night ! 
I  slept  long  into  the  morning ; -the.  broad  daylight  filled  my 
room ;  and  yet  no  one  had  been  near  to  waken  me !  Did 
that  mean  life  or  death  ?  I  got  up  and  dressed  as  fast  as 
I  could ;  for  I  was  aching  all  over  with  the  fatigue  of  the  , 
day  before.  Out  into  the  sitting-room;  the  table  was  laid 
for  breakfast,  but  no  one  was  there.  I  passed  into  the  house 
beyond,  up  the  stairs,  blindly  seeking  for  the  room  where 
I  might  know  whether  it  was  Kfe  or  death.  At  the  door  of 
a  room  I  found  Lottchen  crying ;  at  the  sight  of  me  in  that 
unwonted  place  she  started,  and  began  some  kind  of  apology, 
broken  both  by  tears  and  smiles,  as  she  told  me  that  the  ' 
doctor  said  the  danger  was  over — past,  and  that  Max  was 
sleeping  a  gentle  peaceful  slumber  in  Thekla's  arms — arms 
that  had  held  him  all  through  the  livelong  night. 

"Look  at  him,  sir ;  only  go  in  softly ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  the  child  to-day ;  tread  softly,  sir !  " 
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She  opened  the  chamber-door.  I  ootild  see  Thekla 
sitting,  propped  np  by  cushions  and  stools,  holding  her  heavy 
burden,  and  bending  over  him  with  a  look  of  tenderest  love. 
Not  far  off  stood  the  Eraulein,  all  disordered  and  tearful, 
sturing  or  seasoning  some  hot  soup,  while  the  master  stood 
by  her,  impatient.  As  soon  as  it  was  cooled  or  seasoned 
enough,  he  took  the  basin  and  went  to  Thekla,  and  said 
something  very  low  ;  she  lifted  up  her  head,  and  I  could  see 
her  face ;  pale,  weary  with  watching,  but  with  a  soft,  peace- 
ful look  upon  it^3KMcb_it_had-iioL. worn  for  weeks.  Fritz 
Miiller  began  to  feed  her,  for  her  hands  were  occupied  in 
holding  Tiis  child;  I  could  not  help  remembering  Mrs. 
Inchbald's  pretty  description  of  Dorriforth's  anxiety  in 
feeding  Miss  Milner ;  she  compares  it,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
to  that  of  a  tender-hearted  boy,  oaring  for  his  darling  bird, 
the  loss  of  which  would  embitter  all  the  joys  of  his  holidays. 
We  closed  the  door  without  noise,  so  as  not  to  waken  the 
sleeping  child.  Lottchen  brought  me  my  coffee  and  bread ; 
she  was  ready  either  to  laugh  or  to  weep  on  the  slightest 
occasion.  I  could  not  tell  if  it  was  in  innocence  or  in 
mischief  that  she  asked  me  the  following  question — 

"  Do  you  think  Thekla  will  leave  to-day,  sir  ?  " 

In  the  afternoon  I  heard  Thekla's  step  behind  my  ex- 
temporary screen.  I  knew  it  quite  well.  She  stopped  for 
a  moment,  before  emerging  into  my  view. 

She  was  trying  to  look  as  composed  as  usual ;  but,  perhaps 
because  her  steady  nerves  had  been  shaken  by  her  night's 
watching,  she  could  not  help  faint  touches  of  dimples  at  the 
comers  of  her  mouth,  and  her  eyes  were  veiled  from  any 
inquisitive  look  by  their  drooping  lids. 

*•  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  tiiat  the  doctor  says 
^  Max  is  quite  out  of  danger  now.  He  will  only  require 
care.** 

"  Thank  you,  Thekla ;  Doctor  — —  has  been  in  already 
this  afternoon  to  tell  me  so,  and  I  am  truly  glad.'^ 

She  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  for  a  moment. 
Many  people  were  in  the  vineyards  again  to-day;  .although 
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we,  in  our  household  anxiety,  had  paid  them  but  Httle  heed. 
Suddenly,  she  turned  round  into  the  room,  an(J  I  saw  that 
her  face  was  crimson  with  blushes.  In  another  instant 
Herr  Muller  entered  by  the  window. 

"  Has  she  told  you,  sir  ?  "  said  he,  possessing  himself  of 
her  hand,  and  looking  all  a-glow  with  happiness.  "  Hast 
thou  told  our  good  friend  ?  "  addressing  her. 

"  No.  I  was  going  to  tell  him,  but  I  did  not  know  how 
to  begin." 

"  Then  I  will  prompt  thee.  Say  after  me — *  I  have  been 
a  wilful,  foolish  woman  '  " 

She  wrenched  her  hand  out  of  his,  half -laughing — "  I  am 

a  foolish  woman,  for  I  have  promised  to  marry  him.    But  he 

is  a  still  more  foolish  man,  for  he  wishes  to  marry  me.    That 

is  what  I  say." 

N^"  And  I  have  sent  Babette  to  Frankfort  with  the  pastor. 

Hi  going  there,  and  will  explain  all  to  BVau  yon  Schmidt ; 

.  Babette  will  serve  her  for  a  time.  When  Max  is  well 
nough  to  have  the  change  of  air  the  doctor  prescribes  for 
him,  thou  shalt  take  him  to  Altenahr ;  and  thither  will  I  also 
go,  and  become  known  to  thy  people  and  thy  father.  And 
before  Christmas  the  gentleman  here  shall  dance  at  our 
wedding." 

**  I  must  go  home  to  England,  dear  friends,  before  many 
days  are  over.  Perhaps  we  may  travel  together  as  far  as 
Eemagen.  Another  year  I  will  come  back  to  Heppenheim 
and  see  you." 

As  I  planned  it,  so  it  was.  We  left  Heppenheim  all 
together  on- a  lovely  All-Saints'  day.  The  day  before — the 
day  of  All-Souls — I  had  watched  Fritz  and  Hhekla  lead  little 
Lina  up  to  the  Acre  of  God,  the  Field  of  Best,  to  hang  the 
wreath  of  immortelles  on  her  mother's  grave.  Peace  be  with 
the  dead  and  the  Uving ! . 
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CHAPTER  I 

In  the  county  town  of  a  certain  shire  there  lived  (about  forty 
years  ago)  one  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  conveyancing  attorney  of 
considerable  standing. 

The  certain  shire  was  but  a  small  county,  and  the  principal 
town  in  it  contained  only  about  four  thousand  inhabitants ;  so, 
in  sapng  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  the  principal  lawyer  in  Q^m- 
lejj  I  say  very  Uttle,  unless  I  add  that  he  transacted  all  the 
legal  business  of  the  gentry  for  twenty  miles  round.  His 
grandfather  had  established  the  connection;  his  father  had 
consolidated  and  strengthened  it,  and,  indeed,  by  his  wise 
and  upright  conduct,  as  well  as  by  his  professional  skill,  had 
obtained  for  himself  the  position  of  confidential  friend  to 
many  of  the  surrounding  families  of  distinction.  He  visited 
among  them  in  a  way  which  no  mere  lawyer  had  ever  done 
before ;  dined  at  their  tables — he  alone,  not  accompanied  by 
hi^  wife,  be  it  jobserved ;  rode  to  the  meet  occasionally,  as  if 
by  accident,  although  he  was  as  well  mounted  as  any  squire 
among  them,  and  was  often  persuaded  (after  a  little  coquetting 
about "  professional  engagements,''  and  **  being  wanted  at  the 
office  ")  to  have  a  run  with  his  clients ;  nay,  once  or  twice 
he  forgot  his  usual  caution,  was  first  in  at  the  death,  and 
rode  home  with  the  brush.  But  in  general  he  knew  his 
place — as  his  place  was  held  to  be  in  that  aristocratic  county, 
and  in  those  days.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  in 
any  way  a  toad-eater.  He  respected  himself  too  much  for 
thai     He  would  give  the  most  unpalatable  advice,  if  need 
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were ;  would  counsel  an  unsparing  reduction  of  expenditure 
"  to  an  extravagant  man ;  would  recommend  such  an  abate- 
ment of  family  pride  as  paved  the  way  for  one  or  two  happy 
marriages  in  some  instances ;  nay,  what  ^^  fih^  moat  hke^ 
piece  of  conduct  of  all  to  give  offence  forty  years  ago,  he 
wdtHSr^eak  up  for  an  lonJustly-usecT  tenant';  and  "that  with 
so  much  temperate  and  weTRime^d*  wisdom 'and  good  feeling, 
that  he  more  than  once  gained  his  point.  He  had  one  son, 
Edward.  This  boy  was  the  secret  joy  and  pride  of  his  father's 
heart.  For  himself  he  was  not  m  the  least  ambitiousTIBut  IF 
did  cost  him  a  hard^  struggle  tb  ack^owtedg&"thut  iris  own" 
business  was  too  lucrative,  and  brought  in  too  large  an  in- 
come, to  pass  away  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  as  it  would 
do  if  he  indulged  his  ambition  for  his  son  by  giving  him  a 
college  education  and  making  him  into  a  barrister.  This 
deterjoaination  on  the  more  prudent  side  of  the  argument  took 
place  while  Edward  was  at  Eton.  The  lad  had,  perhaps,  the 
largest  allowance  of  pocket-money  of  any  boy  at  the  school ; 
and  he  had  always  looked  forward  to  going  to  Christ  Church 
along  with  his  fellows,  the  sons  of  the  squires,  his  father's 
employers.  It  was  a  severe  mortification  to  him  to  find  that 
his  destiny  was  changed,  and  that  he  had  to  return  to  Hamley 
to  be  articled  to  his  father,  and  to  assume  the  hereditary  sub- 
ser^ent,positipn  talad&  whom  he  had  liekedin  the  playground, 
and  beaten  at  learning. 

SlsTather  iried  to  compensate  him  for  the  disappointment 
by  every  indulgence  which  money  could  purchase.  Edward's 
horses  were  even  finer  than  those  of  his  father ;  his  hterary 
tastes  were  kept  up  and  fostered  by  his  father's  permission 
to  form  an  extensive  library,  for  which  purpose  a  noble  room* 
was  added  to  Mr.  Wilkins's  already  extensive  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  Hamley.  And  after  his  year  of  legal  study  in 
London  his  father  sent  him  to  make  the  grand  tour,  with 
something  very  like  cao'te  blcmche  as  to  expenditure,  to  judge 
from  the  packages  which  were  sent  home  from  various  parts 
of  the  Continent. 

At  last  he  came  home — came  back  to  settle  as  his  father's 
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parixier  at  Hamley.  He  was  a  son  to  be  proud  of,  and  right 
down  proud  was  old  Mr.  Wilkins  of  his  handsome,  accom- 
plished, gentlemanly  lad.  For  Edward  was  not  one  to  be 
spoilt  by  the  course  of  indulgence  he  had  passed  through ;  at 
least,  if  it  had  done  him  an  injury,  the  effects  were  at  present 
hidden  from  view.^  He  had  no  vulgar  vices ;  he  was,  indeed, 
rather  too  refined  for  the  society  he  was  likely  to  be  thrown 
into,  even  supposing  that  society  to  consist  of  the  highest  of 
his  father's  employers.  He  was  well-read,  and  an  artist  of 
no  mean  pretensions.  Above  all, "  his  heart  was  in  the  right 
place  *',  as  his  father  used  to  observe.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  deferenee  he  always  riK>wed  to  him-  JQis  mother  had 
long  been  dead. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Edward's  own  ambition  or 
his  proud  father's  wishes  that  had  led  him  to  attend  the 
Hamley  assemblies.  I  should  conjecture  the  latter,  for 
Edward  had  of  himself  too  much  good  taste  to  wish  to  intrude 
into  any  society.  In  the  opinion  of  all  the  shire,  no  society 
had  more  reason  to  consider  itself  select  than  that  which  met 
at  every  full-moon  in  the  Hamley  assembly-room,  an  excres- 
cence built  on  to  the  principal  inn  in  the  town  by  the  joint 
subscription  of  all  the  county-families.  Into  those  choice 
and  mysterious  precincts, no  town's  person  was  ever  allowed 
to  enter;  no  professional  man  might  set  his  foot  therein;  no 
infantry  ofl&cer  saw  the  interior  of  that  ball  or  that  card  room. 
The  old  original  subscribers  would  f  am  have  had  a  man  prove  * 
his  sixteen  quarterings  before  he  might  make  his  bow  to  the 
queen  of  the  night ;  but  the  old  original  founders  of  the 
Hamley  assembQes .were  dropping  off;  minuets  had  vanished 
*  with. thej3PU.  country  dances  had  died  away,  quadrilles  were 
i^.-l^gli.  vogue — nay,  one  or  two  of  the  high  magnates  of 

shire  were  trying  to  introduce  waltzing  (as  they  had  seen 

it  in  London,  where  it  had  come  in  vrith  the  visit  of  the 
Allied  sovereigns),  when  Edward  Wilkins  made  his  debut  on 
these  boards.  He  had  been  at  many  splendid  assemblies 
abroad;  but  still  the  little  old  ball-room  attached  to  the 
George  Inn  in  his  native  town  was  to  him  a  place  grander 
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and  more  awful  than  the  jgaoaijaagBi£e«ai-ftalQOQ^he  had 
Been  in  Paris  or  Eome.  He  laughed  at  himself  for  this  un- 
reasonable feeling  of  awe ;  but  there  it  was,  notwithstanding. 
He  fiadTbeen  dining  at  the  House  of  bne^TThe  lesser  genl^, 
who  was  under  considerable  obligations  to  his  father,  and 
who  was  the  parent  of  eight  "  muckle-moo'd  '*  daughters,  so 
hardly  likely  to  oppose  much  aristocratic  resistance  to  the 
elder  Mr.  WilMns's  clearly  implied  wish  that  Edward  should 
be  presented  at  the  Handey  assembly-rooms.  But  many  a 
squire  _glo392:ered.  and-Iooked  black  at  the  introduction  of 
WflEns  the  attorney's  son  into  the  sacred  precincts;  and 
perhaps  there  would  have  been  much  more  mortification 
than  pleasure  in  this  assembly  to  the  young  man,  had  it  not 
been  for  an  incident  that  occurred  pretty  late  in  the  evening. 
The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  usually  came  with  a  large 
party  to  the  Hamley  assemblies  once  in  a  season ;  and  this 
night  he  was  expected,  and  with  him  a  fashionable  duchess* 
and  her  daughters.  But  time  wore  on,  and  they  did  not 
make  their  appearance.  At  last  there  was  a  rustling  and  a 
bustling,  and  in  sailed  the  superb  party.  For  a  few  minutes 
dancing  was  stopped;  the  earl  led  the  duchess  to  a  sofa; 
some  of  their  acquaintances  came  up  to  speak  to  them ;  and 
then  the  quadrilles  were  finished  in  rather  a  flat  manner. 
A  country  dance  followed,  in  which  none  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant's party  joined;  then  there  was  a  consultation,  a 
request,  an  inspection  of  the  dancers,  a  message  to  the 
orchestra,  and  the  band  struck  up  a  waltz;  the  duchess's 
daughters  flew  off  to  the  music,  and  some  more  young  ladies 
seemed  ready  to  follow ;  but,  alas  Lthere  was  a  lack  of  gentle- 
men acquainted  with  the  new-fashioned  dance.  One  of  the 
stewards  bethought  him  of  young  Wilkins,  only  just  returned 
from  the  Continent.  Edward  was  a  beautiful  dancer,  and 
waltzed  to  admiration.     For  his  next  partner  he  had  one  of 

the  Lady s;  for  the  duchess,  to  whom  the  shire 

squires  and  their  little  county  politics  and  contempts  were 
aUke  unknown,  saw  no  reason  why  her  lovely  Lady  Sophy 
should  not  have  a  good  partner,  whatever  hi^  pedigree  might 
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be,  and  begged  the  stewards  to  introduce  Mr.  Wilkins  to  her. 
After  this  night,  his  fortnnejBraa  made  with  thejoung  ladies 
of  the  Hamley  assembUes.  He  was  not  unpopular  with  the 
mammas ;  but  the  heavy  squires  still  looked  at  him  askance, 
and  the  heirs  (whom  he  had  Ucked  at  Eton)  called  him  an 
qpstart  behind  his  back. 


CHAPTER  II 

/  It. was  not  a  satisfactory  situation.  Mr.,  WilViy^ft  Jxad  given 
his  scMX-Anleducation  and  ta'Stes  beyond  his  position.^..  He 
could  not  associate  with  either  profit  or  pleasure  with  the 
doctor  or  the  brewer  of  Hamley ;  the  vicar  was  old  and  deaf, 
the  curate  a  raw  young  man,  half-frightened  at  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice.  Then,  as  to  matrimony — for  the  idea  of  his 
marriage  was  hardly  more  present  in  Edward's  mind  than  in 
that  of  his  father — he  could  scarcely  fancy  bringing  home  any 
one  of  the  young  ladies  of  Hamley  to  the  elegant  mansion, 
so  full  of  suggestion  and  association  to  an  educated  person, 
so  inappropriate  a  dwelHng  for  an  ignorant,  uncouth,  ill- 
brought-up  girl.  Yet  Edward  was  fully  aware,  if  his  fond 
father  was  not,  that  of  all  the  young  ladies  who  were  glad 
enough  of  him  as  a  partner  at  the  Hamley  assembhes,  there 
was  not  one  of  them  but  would  have  considered  herself 
affronted  by  an  offer  of  marriage  from  an  attorney,  the  son 
and  grandson  of  attorneys.  The  young  man  had  perhaps 
received  many  a  slight  and  mortification  pretty  quietly 
during  these  years,  which  yet  told  upon  his  character  in  after 
life.  Even  at  this  very  time  they  were  having  their  effect. 
Efe  was  of  too  sweet  a  disposition  to  show  resentment,  as 
many  men  would  have  doQe.  But  nevertheless  he  took  a 
secret  pleasure  in  the  power\which  his  father*^  money'^ave 
him.  He  would  buy  an  expensive  horse  after  five  minutes' 
conversation  as  to  the  price,  about  which  a  peedy  heir  of  one 
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of  the  proud  county-families  had  been  haggling  for  three 
Ve^is:  His  dogs  were  from  the'lest  kennels  in  England,  no 
matter  at  what  cost ;  his  guns  were  of  the  newest  and  most 
improved  make;  and  all  these  were  expenses  on  objects 
which  were  among  those  of  daily  envy  to  the  squires  and 
squires'  sons  around.  They  did  not  much  care  for  the 
treasures  of  art,  which  report  said  were  being  accumulated 
in  Mr.  Wilkins's  house.  But  they  did  covet  the  horses  and 
bounds  he  j^i^fies&ed;  and.  the  young  man  knew  that  they 
coveted,  and  rejoiced  in  it.^  ^ 

By-and-by,  he  formed  a  marriage,  which  went  as  near  as 
marriages  ever  do  towards  pleasing  everybody.  He  was 
desperately  in  love  with  Miss  Lamotte,  so  he  was  delighted 
when  she  consented  to  be  his  wife.  His  father  was  dehghted 
in  his  delight,  and,  besides,  was  charmed  to  remember  that 
Miss  Lamotte's  mother  had  been  Sir  j^  Frank  Holster's 
younger  sister,  and  that,  although  her  marriage  had  been 
disowned  by  her  family,  as  beneath  her  in  rank,  yet  no  one 
could  efiEiace  her  name  out  of  the  Baronetage,  where  Lettice, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Mark  Holster,  bom  1772,  married 
H.  Lamotte,  1799,  died  1810,  was  duly  chronicled.  She  had 
left  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  of  whom  their  uncle,  Sir 
Frank,  took  charge,  as  their  father  was  worse  than  dead — an 
outlaw  whose  name  was  never  mentioned.  Mark  Lamotte 
was  in  the  army ;  Lettice  had  a  dependent  position  in  her 
uncle's  family :  not  intentionally  made  more  dependent  than 
was  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances,  but  still  dependent 
enough  to  grate  on  the  feelings  of  a  sensitive  girl,  whose 
natural  susceptibihty  to  slights  was  redoubled  by  the  con- 
stant recollection  of  her  father's  disgrace.  As  Mr.  Wilkins 
well  knew.  Sir  Frank  was  considerably  involved ;  but  it  was 
with  very  mixed  feelings  that  he  listened  to  the  suit  which 
would  provide  his  penniless  niece  with  a  comfortable,  not  to 
say  luxurious,  home,  and  with  a  handsome,  accomplished 
young  man,  of  unblemished  character,  for  a  husband.  He 
said  one  or  two  bitter  and  insolent  things  to  Mr.  Wilkins, 
even  while  he  was  giving  his  consent  to  the  match;  that 
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was  his  temper,  his  prond,  evil  temper ;  but  he  was  really 
and  permanently  satisfied  with  the  connection,  though  he 
would  occasionally  turn  round  on  his  nephew-in-law,  and 
sting  him  with  a  covert  insult  as  to  his  want  of  birth,  and 
the  inferior  position  which  he  held ;  forgetting,  apparently, 
that  his  own  brother-in-law  and  Lettice's  father  might  be  at 
any  moment  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice,  if  he  attempted  to 
re-enter  his  native  country. 

Edward  was  annoyed  at  all  this  ;  Lettice  resented  it. 
She  loved  her  husband  dearly,  and  was  proud  of  him ;  for 
she  had  discernment  enough  to  see  how  superior  he  was  in 
every  way  to  her  cousins,  the  young  Holsters,  who  borrowed 
his  horses,  drank  his  wines,  and  yet  had  caught  their  father's 
habit  of  sneering  at  his  profession.  Lettice  wished  that 
Edward  would  content  himself  with  a  purely  domestic  life, 

would  let  himself  drop  out  of  the  company  of  the shire 

squirearchy,  and  find  his  relaxation  with  her,  in  their 
luxmious  library,  or  lovely  drg,wing-room,  so  full  of  white, 
gleaming'statues  and  gems  of  pictures.  But,  perhaps,  this 
was  too  much  to  expect  of  any  man,  especially  of  one  who 
felt  himself  fitted  in  many  ways  to  shine  in  society,  and  who 
was  sociable  by  nature.  Sociability  in  that  county  at  that  time 
meant  conviviality.  Edward  did  not  care  for  wine,  and  yet 
he  was  obliged  to  drink — and,  by-and-by,  he  grew  to  pique 
himself  on  his  character  as  a  judge  of  wine.  His  father  by 
this  time  was  dead ;  dead^  happy  old  man,  with  a  contented 
heart— his  affiairs  flourishing,  his  poorer  neighbours  loving 
him,  his  richer  respecting  him,  his  son  and  daughter-in-law 
the  most  affectionate  and  devoted  that  ever  man  had,  and 
his  healthy  conscience  at  peace  with  his  God. 

Lettice  could  have  lived  to  herself  and  her  husband  and 
children.  Edward  daily  required  more  and  more  the  stimulus 
of  society,  fiis  wife  wondered  how  he  could  care  to  accept 
dinner  invitations  from  people  who  treated  him  as  "  Wilkins 
the  attorney,  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow,"  as  they  introduced 
him  to  strangers  who  might  be  staying  in  the  country,  but 
who  had  no  power  to  appreciate  the  taste,  the  talents,  the 
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impulsive  artistic  nature,  which  she  held  so  dear.  She  forgot 
that  by  accepting  such  Invitations  Edward  was  occasionally 
brought  into  contact  with  people  not  merely  of  high  con- 
ventional, but  of  high  intellectual  rank ;  that,  when  a  certain 
amount  of  wine  had  dissipated  his  sense  of  inferiority  of 
rank  and  position,  he  was  a  brilliant  talker,  a  man  to  be 
listened  to  and  admired  even  by  wandering  London  states- 
men, professional    diners-out,  or  any  great  authors   who 

might  find  themselves  visitors  in  a shire  country-house. 

What  she  would  have  had  him  share  from  the  pride  of  her 
heart,  she  should  have  warned  him  to  avoid  from  the  tempta- 
tions to  sinful  extravagance  which  it  led  him  into.  He  had 
begun  to  spend  more  than  he  ought,  not  in  intellectual — 
though  that  would  have  been  wrong — bulb  in  purely  material 
things.  Sis  wines,  his  table^  should  be  such  as  no  squire's 
purse  or  palate  could  command.  His  dinner-parties — small 
in  iiumber,  the  viands  rare  and  delicate  in  quality,  and  sent 
up  to  table  by  an  Italian  cook — should  be  such  as  even  the 
London  stars  should  notice  with  admiration.  He  would 
have  Lettice  dressed  in  the  richest  materials,  the  most 
delicate  lace ;  jewellery,  he  said,  was  beyond  their  means ; 
glancing  with  proud  humility  at  the  diamonds  of  the  elder 
ladies,  and  the  alloyed  gold  of  the  younger.  But  he  managed 
to  spend  as  much  on  his  wife's  lace  as  would  have  bought 
many  a  set  of  inferior  jewellery.  Lettice  well  became  it  all. 
If,  as  people  said,  her  father  had  been  nothing  but  a  French 
adventurer,  she  bore  traces  of  her  nature  in  her  grace,  her 
delicacy,  her  fascinating  and  elegant  ways  of  doing  all  things. 
She  was  made  for  society ;  and  yet  she  hated  it.  And,  one 
day,  she  went  out  of  it  altogether  and  for  evermore.  She 
had  been  well  in  the  morning,  when  Edward  went  down  to 
his  office  in  Hamley.  At  noon  he  was  sent  for  by  hurried 
trembling  messengers.  When  he  got  home,  breathless  and 
uncomprehending,  she  was  past  speech.  One  glance  from 
her  lovely,  loving  black  eyes  showed  that  she  recognised  him 
with  the  passionate  yearning  that  had  been  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  her  love  through  life.     There  was  no  w6rd 
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passed  between  them.  He  could  not  speak,  any  more  than 
could  she.  He  knelt  down  by  her.  She  was  dying ;  she 
was  dead ;  and  he  knelt  on  immovable.  They  brought  him 
his  eldest  child,  EUinor,  in  utter  despair  what  to  do  in  order 
to  rouse  him.  They  had  no  thought  as  to  the  .effect  on  her, 
hitherto  shut  up  jn  the !  nijrsery  during  this  busy  day  of 
confusion  and  alarm.  The  child  had  no  idea  of  death ;  and 
her  father,  kneeling  and  tearless,  was  far  less  an  object  of 
surprise  or  interest  to  her  than  her  mother,  lying  still  and 
white,  and  not  turning  her  head  to  smUe  at  her  darling. 

**  Mamma  !  mamma  ! "  cried  the  child,  in  shapeless 
terror.  But  the  mother  never  stirred;  and  the  father  hid 
his  face  yet  deeper  in  the  bedclothes,  to  stifle  a  cry  as  if  a 
sharp  knife  had  pierced  his  heart.  The  child  forced  her 
impetuous  way  from  her  attendants,  and  rushed  to  the  bed. 
Undeterred  by  deadly  cold  or  stony  immobility,  she  kissed 
the  lips  and  stroked  the  glossy  raven  hair,  murmuring  sweet 
words  of  wild  love,  such  as  had  passed  between  the  mother 
and  child,  often  and  often,  when  no  witnesses  were  by,  and 
altogether  seemed  so  nearly  beside  herself  in  an  agony  of 
love  and  terror,  that  Edward  arose  and,  softly  taking  her  in 
his  arms,  bore  her  away,  lying  back  like  one  dead  (so  ex- 
hausted was  she  by  the  terrible  emotion  they  had  forced  on 
her  childish  heart),  into  his  study,  a  Uttle  room  opening  out 
of  the  grand  Ubrary;  where  on  happy  evenings,  never  to 
come  again,  he  and  his  wife  were  wont  to  retire  to  have 
coffee  together,  and  then  perhaps  stroll  out  of  the  glass  door 
into  the  open  air,  the  shrubbery,  the  fields — ^never  more  to 
be  trodden  by  those  dear  feet.  What  passed  between  father 
and  child  in  this  seclusion,  none  could  tell.  Late  in  the 
evening,  Ellinor's  supper  was  sent  for,  and  the  servant  who 
brought  it  in  saw  the  child  lying  as  one  dead  in  her  father's 
arms  and,  before  he  left  the  room,  watched  his  master 
feeding  her,  the  girl  of  six  years  of  age,  with  as  tender  care 
as  if  she  had  been  a  baby  of  six  months. 
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CHAPTER  III 

¥sucm  that  tuii§^Jhe  tie  between  father  and  daughter  grew 
very  strong  and  tender  indeed.  Elfinor,  it  is  true,  divided 
her  affection  between  her  baby  sister  and  her  papa  ;  but  he, 
oaririg^Bine  for  babies,  had  only  a  theoretic  regard  for  his 
younger  child,  while  the  elder  absorbed  all  his  love.  Every 
day  tiiat  he  dined  at  home  Ellinor  was  placed  opposite  to 
him,  while  he  ate  his  late  dinner ;  she  sat  where  her  mother 
^"^  dr^ne  '^^y^^'g  ^^'^  ^f^^\  although ^e  had  dined  and  even 
supped  some  time  before  on  the  more  primitive  nursery  fare. 
It  was  half  pitiful,  half  amusing,  to  see  the  little  girl's  grave, 
thoughtful  ways  and  modes  of  speech,  as  if  trying  to  act  up 
to  the  dignity  of  her  plaoe  as  her  father's  companion,  till 
sometimes  the  httle  head  nodded  off  to  slumber  in  the 
middle  of  lisping  some  ^gise  little  speech.  "  Old-fashioned," 
the  nurses  called  her,  and  prophesied  that  she  would  not 
Uve  long,  in  consequence  of  her  old-fashionedness.  But, 
instead  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  the  fat,  bright  baby 
was  seized  with  fits,  and  was  well,  ill,  and  dead  in  a  day  1 
Ellinpr's  grief  was. something  alarming,  from  its  quietness 
anct  concealment.  She  waited  till  she  was  left — as  she 
thought — alone  at  nights,  and  then  sobbed  and  cried  her 
passionate  cry  for  "Baby,  baby,  come  back  to  me — come 
back  " ;  till  every  one  feared  for  the  health  of  the  frail  little 
girl,  whose  childish  affections  had  had  to  stand  two  such 
shocks.  Her  father  put  aside  all  business,  all  pleasure  of 
every  kind,  to  win  his  darling  from  her  grief.  No  mother 
could  have  done  more,  no  tenderest  nurse  done  half  so  much 
as  Mr.  Wilkins  then  did  for  Ellinor. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  him,  she  would  have  just  died  of 
her  grief.  As  it  was,  she  overcame  it — but  slowly,  wearily 
— hardly  letting  herself  love  any  one  for  some  time,  as  if  she 
instinctively  feared  lest  all  her  strpng_ attachments. should 
find  a  sudden  end  in  death.     Her  love — ^thus  dammed  up 
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into  a  small  space — ^at  last  burst  its  banks,  and  overflowed 
on  her  father.  It  was  a  rich  reward  to  him  for  all  his  care 
of  her,  and  he  took  delight — ^perhaps  a  selfish  delight — in 
all  the  many  pretty  ways  she  perpetually  found  of  convincmg 
him,  if  he  had  needed  conviction,  that  he  was  ever  the  first 
object  with  her.  The  nurse  told  him  that,  half-an-hour  or 
so  before  the  earliest  time  at  which  he  could  be  expected 
home  in  the  evenings,  Miss  ElUnor  began  to  fold  up  her 
doll's  things  and  lull  the  inanimate  treasure  to  sleep.  Then 
she  would  sit  and  listen  with  an  intensity  of  attention  for 
his  footstep.  Once  the  nurse  had  expressed  some  wonder 
at  the  distance  at  which  Ellinor  could  hear  her  father's 
approach,  saying  that  she  had  listened  and  could  not  hear 
a  sound,  to  which  Ellinor  had  repUed — 

"  Of  course  you  cannot ;  he  is  not  your  papa !  " 

Then,  when  he  went  away  in  the  morning,  after  he  had 
kissed  her,  Ellinor  would  run  to  a  certain  window  from 
which  she  could  watch  him  up  the  lane,  now  hidden  behind 
a  hedge,  now  reappearing  through  an  open  space,  again  out 
of  sight,  till  he  reached  a  great  old  beech-tree,  where  for  an 
instant  more  she  saw  him.  And  then  she  would  turn  away 
with  a  sigh,  sometimes  reassuring  her  unspoken  fears  by 
saying  softly  to  herself — 

"  He  will  come  again  to-night." 

Mr.  Wilkins  lifced  to  feel  his  child  dependent  ^n  him  for 
all  her  pleasures.  He  was  "even  a  "EfEIe  jealous  of  any  one 
who  devised  b,  treat  or  conferred  a  present,  the  first  news  of 
which  did  not  come  from  or  through  him. 

At  last  it  was  necessary  that  Ellinor  should  have  some 
more  instruction  than  her  good  old  nurse  could  give.  Her 
father  did  not  care  to  take  upon  himself  the  oSSlgq  of  teacher, 
which  he  thought  he  foresaw  would  necessitate  occasional 
blame,  an  occasional  exercise  of  authority,  which  nnght 
possibly  rendir1stm'*tess 'idolised  by  hig.  Itttla  girl;  so  he 
commiBsioniBd'  Lady'^Hblster  to  choose  out  one  among  her 
many  protegees  as  a  governess  for  his  daughter.  Now,  Lady 
Holster,  who  kept  a  sort  of  amateur  county  register-office, 
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was  only  too  glad  to  be  made  of  use  in  this  way ;  bat,  when 
she  inquired  a  little  farther  as  to  the  sort  of  person  required, 
all  she  oould  extract  from  Mr.  Wilkins  was — 

"  You  know  the  kind  of  education  a  lady  should  have, 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  choose  a  govemess  for  BUtnoftjettSf'^ 
than  I  oould  direct  you.  Only,  please,  choose  some  one 
who  will  not  marry  me,  and  who  will  let  Ellinor  go  on 
making  my  tea,  and  doing  pretty  much  what  she  likes ;  for 
she  is  so  good  they  need  not  try  to  make  her  better,  only  to 
teach  her  what  a  lady  should  know." 

Miss  Monro  was  selected — a  plain,  intelligent,  quiet 
woman  of  forty — and  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  she 
or  Mr.  Wilkins  took  the  most  pains  to  avoid  each  other, 
acting,  with  regard  to  Ellinor,  pretty  much  like  the  famous 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  weather-glass :  when  the  one  came 
out,  the  other  went  in.  Miss  Monro  had  been  tossed  about 
and  overworked  quite  enough  in  her  life  not  to  value  the 
privilege  and  indulgence  of  her  evenings  to  herself,  her 
comfortable  schoolroom,  her  quiet  cosy  teas,  her  book,  or 
her  letter-writing  afterwards.  By  mutual  agreement  she  did 
not  interfere  with  Ellinor  and  her  ways  and  occupations  on 
the  evenings  when  the  girl  had  not  her  father  for  com- 
panion ;  and  these  occasions  became  more  and  more  frequent 
as  years  passed  on,  and  the  deep  shadow  was  lightened 
which  the  sudden  death  that  had  visited  his  household  had 
cast  over  him.  As  I  have  said  before,  he  was  always  a 
popular  man  at  dinner-parties.     His  amount  of  intelligence 

and  accomplishment  was  rare  in shire ;  and,  if  it  required 

mdre  wine  than  formerly  to  bring  his  conversation  up  to  the 
desired  point  of  range  and  brilliancy,  wine  was  not  an  article 
spared  or  grudged  at  the  county  dinner-tables.  Occasionally 
his  boBineffS^'took  Tiim  up  to  London.  Hurried  as  these 
journeys  might  be,  he  never  returned  without  a  new  game,  a 
new  toy  of  some  kind,  to  "  make  home  pleasant  to  his  little 
maid  ",  as  he  expressed  himself. 

He  hked,  too,  to  see  what  was  doing  in  art,  or  in  litera- 
ture ;  and,  as  he  gave  pretty  extensive  orders  for  anything 
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he  admired,  he  was  almost  sure  to  be  followed  down  to 
Hamley  by  one  or  two  packages  or  parcels,  the  arrival  and 
opening  of  which  began  soon  to  form  the  pleasant  epochs 
in  Bllinor's  grave  though  happy  life. 

The  only  person  of  his  own  standing  with  whom  Mr. 
Wilkins  kept  up  any  intercourse  in  Hamley  was  the  new 
clergyman,  a  bachelor  about  his  own  age,  a  learned  man, 
a  fellow  of  his  college,  whose  first  claim  on  Mr.  Wilkins's 
attention  was  the  fact  that  he  had  been  travelling-bachelor 
for  his  university,  and  had  consequently  been  on  the 
Continent  about  the  very  same  two  years  that  Mr.  Wilkins 
had  been  there ;  and,  although  they  had  never  met,  yet  they 
had  many  common  acquaintances  and  common  recollections 
to  talk  over  of  this  period,  which,  after  all,  had  been  about 
the  most  bright  and  hopeful  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  life. 

Mr.  Ness  had  an  occasional  pupil;  that  is  to  say,  he 
never  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  obtain  pupils,  but  did 
not  refuse  the  entreaties  sometimes  made  him  that  he  would 
prepare  a  young  man  for  college,  by  allowing  the  said  young 
man  to  reside  and  read  with  him.  **  Ness's  men "  took 
rather  high  honours ;  for  the  tutor,  too  indolent  to  find  out 
work  for  himself,  had  a  certain  pride  in  doing  well  the  work 
that  was  found  for  him. 

When  EUinor  was  somewhere  about  fourteen,  a  young 
Mr.  Corbet  came  to  be  pupil  to  Mr.  Ness.  Her  father  always 
called  on  the  young  men  reading  with  the  clergyman,  and 
asked  them  to  his  house.  His  hospitality  had  in  course  of 
time  lost  its  recherclU  and  elegant  character,  but  was  always 
generous,  and  often  profuse.  Besides,  it  was  in  his  character 
to  like  the  joyous,  thoughtless  company  of  the  young  better 
than  that  of  the  old — given  the  same  amount  of  refinement 
and  education  in  both. 

Mr.  Corbet  was  a  young  man  of  very  good  family,  from 
a  distant  county.  If_  his  character  had  not  been  so  grave 
and  deliberate,  his  years  would  only  have  entitled  him  to  be 
called  a  boy,  for  he  was  but  eighteen  at  the  time  when  lie 
came  to  read  with  Mr.  Ness.     But  many  men  of  five-and- 
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twenty  have  not  reflected  so  deeply  as  this  yonng  Mr.  Corbet 
already  had.     He  Jiad. considered,  and  almost  matured,  his 
pkn  for  Wei  had  ascertained  what  objects  he  desired  most 
to  accomplish  in  the  dim  future,  which  is  to  many  at  his  age 
only  a  shapeless  mist ;  and  had  resolved  on  certain  steady 
courses  of  action  by  which  such  objects  were  most  Hkely 
to  Be 'secured.     A  younger  son,  his  family  connections  and 
faOlllylnf efest"  pre-arranged  a  legal  career  for  him  ;  and  it 
^was  in  accordance  with   his  own  tastes  and  talents.     All, 
however,  which  his  father  hoped  for  him  was,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  make  an  income  sufficient  for  a  gentleman  to  live 
on.     Old  Mr.  Corbet  was  hardly  to  be  called  ambitious ;  or, 
if  he  were,  his  ambition  was  limited  to  views  for  the  eldest 
son.     But  Ealph  intended  to  be  a  distinguished  lawyer,  not 
so  much  for  the  vision  of  the  woolsack,  which  I  suppose 
dances  before  the  imagina,tion  of  every  young  lawyer,  as  for 
the  grand  intellectual  exercise^and^the  consequent  pow|rover 
manMnc^  Wit  distinguished  lawyera' 'may' always  possess  if 
they^chpose.     A  seat  in  Parliament ,  statesmanship,  and  all 
the  great  scope  for.  a  powerful  and  active  mind  that  lay  on 
ieach  side  of  such  a  career — these  were  the  objects  which 
"Ralph  Corbet  set  before  himself.     To  take  high  honours  at 
(poUege  was  the  first  step  to  be  accomplished ;  and,  in  order 
*p  achieve  this  Ralph  had — not  persuaded,  persuasion  was 
tli  weak  instrument  which  he  despised,  but^avelj  reasoned 
ms  father  into  consenting  to  pay  tiie  large  sum  which  Mr. 
BTess  expected  with  a  pupil.     The  good-natured  old  sqmre 
was  rather  pressed  for  ready  money ;  but,  sooner  than  listen 
t^  an  argument  instead  of  taking  his  nap  after  dinner,  he 
wlould  have  yielded  anything.    But  this  did  not  satisfy  Ralph ; 
his  father's  reason  musli  be  XMrnvi^cedoT We  "desirability  of 
the  step,  as  well  as  his  weak  will  give"  way." 'iThe  squire 
listened,  looted  wise,  sighed ;  spoke  of  Edward's  extravagance 
and  the  girls*  expenses,  grew  sleepy,  and  said,  "  Very  true,'* 
"  That  is  but  reasonable,  certainly,'*  glanced  at  the  door,  and 
wondered  when  his  son  would  have  ended  his  talking  and 
go  Tnlb  the  drawing-room  ;  ISr  at  ^eiigtH  Jound  himself 
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writing  the  desired  letter  to  Mr.  Ness,  oonsenting  to  every- 
thing, terms  and  all.  Mr.  Ness  never  had  a  more  satisfactory 
pupil,  nor  one  whom  he  could  treat  more  as  ao^Jntellectual 
equal. 

Mr.  Corbet,  as  Ealph  was  always  called  in  Hamley,  was 
resolute  iii  his  cultivatiou  ol  lumseU,  eveai  exceeding  what),  bis 
tutor  demanded  ol.  him.  He  was  greedy  of  information  in 
the  hours  not  devoted  to  absolute  study.  Mr.  Ness  enjoyed 
giving  information,  but  most  of  all  he  liked  the  hard,  tough 
arguments  on  all  metaphysical  and  ethical  questions  iri'whichv 
Mr.  Corbet  delighted  to  engage  hiim.  They  lived  together 
on  terms  of  happy  equahty,  having  thus  much  in  common. 
Thej^^were  essentially  different,  however,  although  there  were 
so  many  points  of  resemblance.  Mr.  Ness  was  unworldly,  as  - 
far  as  the  idea  of  real  unworldliness  is  compatible  with  a  turn 
for  self-indulgence  and  indolence;  while  Mr.  Corbet  was 
deeply,  radicaUjj;  worldlyj^yet^fqr  the  accono^^  of  hia 

object  could  deny  hiragelf  j,ll  the^careless  Measures  natural 
to  his  age.  The  tutor  and  pupil  allowed  themselves  one 
frequent  relaxation,  that  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  company.  Mi'. 
Ness  would  stroll  to  the  office  after  the  six  hours*  hard 
reading  were  over — leaving  Mr.  Corbet  still  bent  over  the 
table,  book-bestrewn — and  see  what  Mr.  Wilkins's  engage- 
ments were.  If  he  had  nothing  better  to  do  that  evening, 
he  was  either  asked  to  dine  at  the  parsonage,  or  he,  in  hi( 
careless  hospitable  way,  invited  the  other  two  to  ciin^  with . 
him,  Ellinor  forming  the  fourth  at  table,  as  far  as  seat^ 
went,  although  her  dinner  had  been  eaten  early  with  Mise 
Mom'o.  She  was  little  and  slight  of  her  age,  and  her  fatheV 
never  seemed  to  understand  how  she  was  passing  put  6f 
chiTdhoodr "" Ye t^  vvhilsr  JxOtal iire  _  she  j^as  like  A-jDhiJd,  ifn 
inteIIecifc,Tn  force  of  character,  in.  afcrQqgth  rf^ryliTi^JTig  q,fTQ(>|.imji^ 
she^w^:?  a"  woman,  there  might  be  much  of  the  simplicity, 
of  a  chlHli^bout  her^QiSe^waTIiille  of  'Ihe  unHevelopel'girl,' 
vccrylrig  from  day  to  day  like  an  April  sky,  careless  as  to 
which'AvayTicr  own  character  is  tending.  -Qa  the  two- young 
people"satrwl!E*Iheir  elders,  and  both  relished  the  company 
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they  were  thus  prematurely  thrown  into.  Mr.porbet  talked 
as  much  as  either^of  the  otB^rJwp  gentlemen ;  opposing  and 
disputing' on  any  side,  as. if  iQ. find  out  how  much  he  coujd 
urge  against  received  opinions.  Ejlinor  jjftt  ^<SSt^  ^^  ^^^ 
eyes  flashing  from  time  to  time  in  vehement  interest — some- 
times in  vehement  indignation,  if  Mr.  Corbet,  riding  a-tilt  at 
every  one,  ventured  to  attack  her  father.  He  saw  how  this 
course  excited  her,  and  rather  liked  pursuing  it  in  con- 
sequence ;  he  thought  it  only  amused  him. 

Another  way  in  which  EllinorandTMr.  Corbet  were  thrown 

together  occasionally  was  this :   Mr.  Ness  and  Mr,  Wilkins 

shared  the  same  Times  between  them ;  and  it  was  Ellinor's 

duty  to  see  that  the  paper  was  regularly  taken  from  her 

father's  house  to  the  parsonage.    Her  father  liked  to  dawdle 

over  it.     Until  Mr.  Corbet  had  come  to  live  with  him,  Mr, 

Ness  had  not  muph  cared  at  what  time  it  was  passed  on  to 

;  him ;  but  the  young  man^pp^  a  strong  interest  ift^aJJ  pubho 

events,  and  especially  in  all  thatjya^^Sftid  about  them.    He 

1  grew  impatient  if  tte  paper  was  not  forthcoming,  and  would 

)set  off  himself  to  go  for  it,  sometimes  meeting  the.  penitent, 

\breathie&s  ElUnor  ia  the  long  lane  which  led  from  Hamley 

jto  Mr.  Wilkins's  house.    At  first  he  used  to  receive  ber  eager 

J"  Oh !  I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Corbet ;  but  papa  has  only  just  done 

Wth  it,"  rather  grufi9y.    After  a  time  he  had  the  grace  to  tell 

(her  it  did  not  signify ;  ^ind,  by-and-by,  he  would  turn  back  with 

Aier  to  give  her  some  advice  al^ut  her  garden,  or  her  plants— ^ 

for  his  mother  and  sisters  were  first-rate  practical  gardeners, 

i^nd  he  himself  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  a  capital  consulting 

S)hysician  for  a  sickly  plant." 

^  All  this  time  his  voicie,  his  step,  never  raised  the  child's 
C9lour  one  shade  the  higher,  never  made  ber  heart  beat  the 
le^ast  quicker,  as.  the^sUghtest  sign  pi  her  father's^  approach 
was  wont  to  do.  She  learnt  ta  rely  on  Mr.  Corbet  for  advice, 
for  a  little"  occasional  sympathy,  and  for  much  condescending 
attention.  He'also" gave ^er  more  fault-Bnding^  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together;  and,  curiously  enough,  she 
was  grateful  to  Kin  for  it,  for  she  really  was  humble  ahi 
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wished  to  improve.  He  liked  the  attitude  of  ggDerioiity  wbixfll 
this  implied  and  exercised  right  gave  him.  They  were  very 
good  friends  at  present.     Nothing  more. 

All  this  time  1  have  spoken  only  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  life  as 
he  stood  in  relation  to  his  daughter.  But  there  is  far  mote 
to  be  said  about  it.  After  his  wife's  death,  he  withdrew  him* 
self  from  society  for  a  year  or  two  in  a  more  positive  and 
decided  manner  than  is  common  with  widowers.  It  wsw 
during  this  retirement  of  his  that  he  ^veiie^is  little  daughter's 
heart/  in  such  a  way  as  to  influence  all  her  future  life. 

When  he  began  to  go  out  again,  it  might  have  been  per- 
ceived— had  any  one  oared  to  notice — how  much  the  diflferent 
characters  of  bis  fath^  and  wife.h^  influenced  him  and 
k^t him^steady.  Not  that  he  broke  out  into  ainy  immorST 
conduct,  but  he  gave  up  time  to  pleasure,  which  both  oldl 
Mr.  Wilkins  and  Lettiee  would  have  quietly  induced  him  to' 
spend  in  the  oflBice,  superintending  his  business.  His  indul- 
gence in  hunting  and  all  field-sports,  had  hitherto  been  only 
occasional ;  they  now  became  habitual,  as  far  as  tha  seasons 
permitted.  He  shared  a  moor  in  Scotland  with  one  of  thef 
Holsters  one  year,  persuading  himself  that  the  bracing  air^ 
was  good  for  Bllinor's  health.  But  th^  yfear  fefterwards  he 
took  another,  this  time  joining  with  a  comparatitfe  stranger;, 
and' on  this  moor  there  was  no  house  to  which  it-  was  fit  to 
bring  a  child  and  her  attendants.  He  persuaded  himself, 
that  by  frequent  jbttmeys  he  could  make  up  for  his  absenee^j 
frotii  Hamley.  But  journeys  coftt  money ;  and  he  was  oftfera 
away  from  his  office  when  important  business  require^ 
attending  to.  There  was  some  talk  of  a  new  attorney  settinj^ 
up  in  Hamley,  to  be  supported  by  one  or  two  of  the  moi^e 
influential  county-families,  who  had  found  Wilkins  not  ^o 
attentive  as  his  father.  Sir  Frank  Holster'  sent  for  his  rela- 
tion, and  told  him  of  this  project,  speaking  to  him,  at  tl^e 
same  time,  in  pretty  round  terms  on  the  folly  of  the  life  he 
was  leading.  Ibblish  it  certainly  was,  and  as  such  Mr. 
Wilkins  was  secretly  acknowledging  it  j  but  whien'SJrKahk', 
lashing*1ilmself,  began  to  talk  of  his  hearer's  presumption  in 
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joinmg  the  hunt,  in  afii&g^the.mode  p^Jtife  and  jimas^ 
of  the  landed  gentry,  Edward  fired  up.  He  knew  how  much 
Sir  !BVank  was'dipped;  and,  comparing  it  with  the  round  sum 
his  own  father  had  left  him,  he  said  some  plain  truths  to  Sir 
Frank  which  the  latter  never  forgave ;  and  henceforth  there 
was  no  intercourse  between  Holster  Court  and  Ford  Bank, 
as  Mr.  Edward  Wilkins  had  christened  his  father's  house  on 
his  first.retum  from  the  Continent. 

The  conversation  had  two  consequences  besides  the  imme- 
diate one  of  the  quarrel.  Mr.  Wilkins  advertised  for  a  respon- 
sible and  confidential  clerk  to  conduct  the  business  under  his 
own  superintendence;  and  he  %Jfta  wrote. to. the  Herald^!. 
College  to  ask  if  he  did  not  belong  to  the  family  bearing  the 
sameriame  in  South  Wales— those  who  have.:  since  re-assumed 
their  ancient  name  of  De  Winton. 

Both  applications  were  favourably  answered.  A  skilful, 
experienced,  middle-aged  clerk  was  recommended  to  him  by 
one  of  the  principal  legal  firms  in  London,  and  immediately 
Engaged  to  come  to  Hamley  at  his  own  terms ;  which  were 
pretty  high.  But,  as  Mr.  WiJkins  said ,  it  wasworth  any  money 
to  payjtor  the  relief  from  constant  responsibility  which  puch 

fb  business  as  his  jnvblved;  though  some  people  remarked 
hatTie  had  never  appeared  to  feel  the  responsibility  very 
Quch  hitherto,  as  witness  his  absences  in  Scotland,  and  his 
Itarious  social  engagements  :When  at  home :  it  ti^d  b^en  very 
different  (they  said)  in  his  father's  day.  The  Heralds'  Col- 
MegB^elSTlDurKpes'^oF^SEIia^^  the  South- Wales 

&.mily;  but  it  would  require  time  and  money  to  make  the 
requisite  inquiries  and  substantiate  the  claim.  Now,  in 
n|iany  a  place  there  would  be  none  to  contest  the  right  a  man 
might  have  to  assert  that  he  belonged  to  such  and  such  a 
family;  or  even  to  assume  their  arms.  But  it  was  otherwise 
in  -— **-shire.  Every  one  wag. jap:  ia^ejUfiailogy  ^aad  heraldry,  ^ 
and  considered  filching  a  name  and  Jl*.  pedigree  a  far  worse 
sin^  than  ^ny  o£  those  mentioned  in  the  Commandm 
There  were  those  among  them  who  would  doubt  and  dispute 
even  the  decision  of  the  Heralds'  College ;  but  with  it,  if  in 
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his  favour,  Mr.  Wilkins  intended  to  be  satisfied ;  and  aooord- 
ingly  he  wrote,  in  reply  to  their  letter,  to  say  that  of  course 
he  was  aware  such  inquiries  would  take  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  -but  still  he  wished  them  to  be  made,  and  that 
speedily. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  went  up  to  London  to 
order  a  brougham  to  be  built  (for  Ellinor  to  drive  out  in  in 
wet  weather,  he  sai4^  but,  as  going  in  a  closed  carriage 
always  made  her  iil^^.he  usgd  it  principally  himself  in  driving 
to  dinner-parties),  with  the  De  Winton  Wilkinses*  ^^ms 
neatly  emblazoned  on  panel  and  harness.  Hitherto  he  lial~ 
alwayg^goneji^put  in  a  dog-cart — the  immediate  descendahl; 
of  his  father's  old-fashioned  gig. 

For  all  this,  the  squires,  his  employers^nly  laughed  at 
him,  and  did  not  treat  him  mth  one  whit  more  respect. 

Mr.  f)unster,  the  new  clerk,  was  a  quiet,*  respectSbte4ook- 
ing  man ;  you  could  not  call  him  a  gentleman  in  manner,  and  ' 
yet  no  one  could  say  he  Was  vulgar.     He  bad  not  much  | 
varying  expression  in  his  face,  but  a  permanent  one  of  ^ 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  subject  in  hand,  whatever  it  i 
might  be,  that  would  have  fitted  as  well  with  the  profession ! 
of  medicine  as  with  that  of  law,  and  is  quite  the  right  lookj 
for  either.    Occasionally  a  bright  flash  of  sudden  intelligence,) 
lightened  up  his  deep-sunk  eyes,  but  even  this  was  quickly) 
extinguished  as  by  some  inward  repressionji  and  ^5"  habitu« 
ally  reflective,  subdued  expression  returned  to  the  face.     Ai? 
soon  as  he  came  into  his  situation,  he  first  began  quietly  tpj 
arrange  the  papers,  and  next  the  business  of  which  they  wer^ 
the  outer  sign,  into  more  methodical  order  than  they  hafl 
been  in  since  old  Mr.  Wilkins*s  death.   Punctual  to  a  moment 
himself,  he  looked  his  displeased  surprise  when  the  inferipr 
clerks  came  tumbling  in  half-an-hour  after  the  time  in  tl;ie 
morning;  and  his  look  was  more  effective  than  many  men% 
words;    henceforward    the  subordinates  were  within    five 
minutes  of  the  appointed  hour  for  opening  the  oflSice;  but 
still  he  was  always  there  before  them.     Mr.  Wilkins  himself 
winced  under  his_Jifiw  clerk's  order,  and  punctuality;  Mr. 
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Dunster's  raised  eyebrows  and  contraction  of  the  lips  at  some 
woeful  confusion  in  the  business  of  the  office,  chafed  Mr. 
Wilkins  more,  far  more,  than  any  open  expression  of  opinion 
would  have  done ;  for  that  he  could  have  met  and  explained 
away,  as  he  fanded.  A  secret  respectful  dislike  grew  up  in 
his  bosom  against  Mr.  Dunster.  Hja^^fifeemed  him,  he 
valued  him,  and  he  could  not  bear  him.  Yejir  after  year, 
Mr.  ^WilkingL  had  come  to  be  more  under  the  influence^of  _Ms 
fe^ga^^nd  l^s  under  the  cominand  of  his  y^on.  He 
rathercherished  than  repressed  his  nervous  repugnancertO" 
the  harsh  measured  tones  of  Mr.  Dunster's  voice ;  the  latter 
spoke  with  a  provincial  twang  which  grated  on  his  employer's 
sensitive  ear.  He  was  annoyed  at  a  certain  green  coat 
which  his  new  clerk  brought  with  him,  and  he  watched  its 
increasing  shabbiness  with  a  sort  of  childish  pleasure.  But 
by-and-by  Mr.  Wilkins  found  out  that,  from  some  per- 
\  versity  of  taste,  Mr.  Dunster  always  had  his  coats,  Sunday 
i  tod  working-day,  made  of  this  obnoxious  colour ;  and  this 

<  knowledge  did  not  diminish  his  secret  irritation.     The  worst 

<  of  all,  perhaps,  was,  that  Mr.  Dunster  was  really  invaluable 
;in  many  ways;  "a  perfect  treasure,"  as  Mr.  Wilkins  used 
}to  term  him  in  speaking  of  him  after  dinner;  but,  for  all 
that,  he  came  to  hate  his  "perfect  treasure,"  as  he  gradually 
Kelt  that  Dunster  had  become  so  indispensable  to  the  business 
Ithat^s  chief  could  not  do  without  him."  ^"^^' 

The  clienS^re-ecEbed  Mr.  WilkinslTwords,  and  spoke  of 
[r.  Dunster  as  invaluable  to  his  master ;  a  thorough  treasure, 
tie  very  saving  of  the  business.  They  had  not  been  better 
fiittended  to,  not  even  in  old  Mr.  Wilkins's  days;  such  a 
(fflear  Head,  such  a  knowledge  of  law,  such  a  steady,  upright 
fellow,  always  at  his  post.  The  grating  voice,  the  drawling 
adc^nt,  the  bottle-green  coat,  were  nothing  to  theria ;  ^r  Jess 
noteced,  in  ^"f^,  frgji  W^nv ma'a  ftypfingJY?  VinKifq^  f.ViA  money 
he  paid  for  his  wine  and  horses,  and  the  nonsense  of  claiming 
kin  with  the  Welsh  Wilkinses,  and  setting  up  his  brougham 

to  drfve  about shire  lanes,  and  be  knocked  to  pieces 

over  the  rough  round  paving-stones  thereof. 
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All  those  reiqarks  did  not  oome  near  Ellinor  to  trouble 
her  life.  To  her,  her  dear  father  was  th^  first  of  human 
beings ;  so  sweet,  so  good,  so  kind,  so  charming  in  conver* 
sation,  so  full  of  accomplishment  and  information  I  To  h^ 
healthy,  happy  mind  e^ery.  one  turned  their  bright  side. 
t  She  loved  Miss  Monro — all  the  servants — especially  Dixon, 
^  ,^  ,  the  coachman.  He  had  been  her  father's  playfellow  as  a 
boy,  and,  with  all  his  respect  and  admiration  for  his  master, 
the  freedom  of  intercourse  that  had  been  established  between 
them  then  had  never  quite  been  lost.  Dixon  was  a  fine^ 
stalwart  old  fellow,  and  was  as  harmonious  in  his  ways 
with  his  master  as  Mr.  Dunster  was  discordant ;  accordingly 
he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  could  say  many  a  thing 
which  might  have  been  taken  as  impertineiice  from  another 
servant. 

He  was  RUinor's  great  confidant  about  many  of  her  little 
plans  and  projects ;  things  that  she  dared  not  speak  of  to 
Mr.  Corbet,  who,  after  her  father  and  Dixon,  was  her  nest  } 
best  friend.   Thisjntimacj^with  Dixon  displeased  Mr.  Corbet.  I 
He  once  or  twice  insinuateS^at  'he  did  HOl;  think  it  was  ) 
well  to  talk  so  familiarly  as  Ellinor  did  with  a  servant— lOi^e  {i 
out  of  a  completely  different  class — such  as  Dixon.    Ellinor  | 
did  not  easily  take  hints  ;  every  one  had  spoken  plain  out  to^<^ 
her  hitherto ;  so  Mr.  Corbet  had  to  say  his  meaning  plain j> 
out  at  last.     Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  her  angry;  but  I 
she  was  too.  young,  too  childish,  to  have  words  at  will  to) 
express  her  feelings ;  she  only  could  say  broken  beginnings^ 
of  sentences,  such  as  "  What  a  shame  |     Good,  deatr  Di|:on,> 
who  is  as  loyal  and  true  and  kind  as  any  nobleman !    I  like) 
him  far  better  than  you,  Mr*  Corbet,  and  I  shall  tajk  ti 
him."     And  then  she  burst  into  tears  and  ran  away,  an^ 
would  not  come  to  wish  Mr.  Corbet  good-bye,  though  shjb 
knew  she  should  not  see  him  again  for  a  long  time,  as  he 
was  returning  the  next  day  to  his  father's  house,  from  whence 
he  would  go  to  Cambridge. 

He  was  annoyed  at  this  result  of  the  good  advice  be  had 
thought  himself  bound  to  give  to  a  motherless  girl,  who  had 
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no  one  to  instruct  her  in  the  proprieties  in  which  his  own 
sisters  were  brought  up;  he  left  Hamley  both  sorry  and 
displeased.  As  for  Ellinor,  when  she  found  out  the  next 
day  that  he  really  was  gone — gone  without  even  coming  to 
Ford  Bank  again  to  see  if  she  were  not  penitent  for. her 
angry  words— gone  without  saying  or  hearing  a  word  of 
good-bye — she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  and  cried  more 
bitterly  than  ever,  because  anger  agaipst  herself  was  mixed 
with  her  regret  for  his  loss.  Luckily^  her  lather  was  dining 
out,  or  he  would  have  inquired  what  was  the  matter  with 
his  darling ;  and  she  would  have  had  to  try  to  explain  what 
could  not  be  explained.  As  it  was,  she  sat  with  her  back 
to  t&e  light  during  the  schoolroom  tea,  and  afterwards,  when 
Miss  Monro  had  settled  down  tglif§i:.jBtajJy  pf.  the  Spanish 
language,  Ellinor  stole  out  into  the  garden,  meaning  to  have 
a  fresh  cry  over  h^r  own  naughtiness  and  Mr.  Gorbet's 
(^eparture ;  but  thq  August  evening  was  still  and  caJm,  and 
^ut  her  passionate  grief  to  shame,  hushing  her  up,  as  it  were, 
'i^rit^  the  other  young  creatures,  who  were  being  soothed  to 
rfest_by  thie  serene  time  of  day  and  the  subdued  light  of  the 
fr  viHght  sky. 

There  was  a  piece  of  ground  surrounding  the  flower- 
rden,  which  was  not  shrubbery,  nor  wood,  nor  kitchen- 
rden — only  a  grassy  bit,  out  of  which  a  group  of  old  forest- 
is  sprang.  Their  roots  were  heaved  above  ground ;  their 
>ves  fell  in  autumn  so  profusely  that  the  tiu:f  was  ragged 
4  bare  in  spring;  but,  to  make  up  fpr  this,  there  never 
such  a  place  for  snowdrops. 

The  roots  of  these  old  trees  were  EUinor's  favourite  play- 
.ce ;  this  space  between  these  two  was  her  doll's  kitchen, 
,t  its  drawing-room,  and  so  on.  Mr>  Corbet  rather 
demised  Ji©x..eQntrivances  for  doll's  furniture,  so  she  had 
not  often  brought. him  here;  butJ^ispn^deligW^ 
and  contrived  and  planned  with  the  eagerness  of  six  years 
old  rather  than  forty.  To-night  Elinor  went  to  this  place, 
and  there  were  all  a  new  collection  of  ornaments  for  Miss 
Dolly's  sitting-room  made  out  of  fir-bobs,  in  the  prettiest 
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and  most  ingenious  way.     She  knew  it  was  Dixon's  doing, 
and  rushed  off  in  search  of  him  to  thank  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  my  pretty  ?  "  asked  Dixon,  as 
soon  as  the  pleasant  excitement  of  thanking  and  being 
thanked  was  over,  and  he  had  leisure  to  look  at  her  tear- 
stained  face. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know !    Never  mind,"  said  she,  reddening. 

Dixon  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  while  she  tried  to 
turn  off  his  attention  by  her  hurried  prattle. 

"  There's  no  trouble  a-foot  that  I  can  inend?  "  asked  he, 
in  a  minute  or  two. 

*^  Oh,  no !  It's  really  nothing — nothing  at  all,"  said  she. 
"  It's  only  that  Mr.  Corbet  went  away  without  saying  good- 
bye to  me,  that's  all."  And  she  looked  as  if  she  should  have 
liked  to  cry  again. 

"  That  was  not  manners,"  said  Dixon  decisively.  j 

"  But  it  was  my  fault,"  replied  Ellinor,  pleading  againsft 
the  condemnation.  ■      [ 

Dixon  looked  at  her  pretty  sharply  from  under  his  ragge 
bushy  eyebrows. 

**  He  had  been  giving  me  a  lecture,  and  saying  I  didn't  t 
do  what  his  sisters  did— just  as  if  I  were  to  be  always  tryin|g 
to  be  like  somebody  else— and  I  was  cross  and  ran  away." 

"  Then  it  was  Missy  who  wouldn't  say  good-bye.  Ths  it 
was  not  mannei*s  in  Missy." 

"  But,  Dixon,  I  don't  like  being  lectured !  " 

"  I  reckon  you  don't  get  much  of  it.  But,  indeed,  miy 
pretty,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Corbet  was  in  the  right ;  for,  you  se*e, 
master  is  busy,  and  Miss  Monro  is  so  dreadful  learned,  a^d 
your  poor  mother  is  dead  and  gone,  and  you  have  no  one 
to  teach  you  how  young  ladies  go  on ;  and  by  all  accounts 
Mr.  Corbet  comes  of  a  good  family.  I've  heard  say  jhis 
father  had  the_JbesL-Btud.-iarm.in  all  Shropshire,  iand  spared 
no  money  upon  it ;  and  the  young  ladies  his  sisters  will  have 
bfeen  taught  the  best  of  manners ;  it  might  be  well  for  my 
pretty  to  hear  how  they  go  on." 

"You  dear  old  Dixon,  you  don't  know  anything  about 
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my  lecture,  and  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you.  Only  I  dare  say 
Mr.  Corbet  might  be  a  little  bit  right,  though  Fm  sure  he 
was  a  great  deal  wrong." 

"  But  you'll  not  go  on  a-fretting — you  won't  now,  there's 
a  good  young  lady — for  master  won't  like  it,  and  it'll  make 
him  uneasy,  and  he's  enough  of  trouble  without  your  red 
eyes,  bless  them." 

" Trouble— papa,  trouble!  Oh,  Dixon  1  what  do  you 
mean  ?  "  exclaimed  EUinor,  her  face  taking  all  a  woman's 
intensity  of  expression  in  a  minute. 

**Nay,  i  know' nought,"  said  Dixon  evasively.  "Only 
that  Dunster  fellow  is  not  to  my  mind,  and  I  think  he  potters 
the  master  sadly  with  his  fid-fad  ways." 

"  I  hate  Mr.  Dunster !  "  said  Bllinor  vehemently.  "  I 
won't  speak  a  word  to  him  the  next  time  he  comes  to  dine 
V^ith  papa." 

I  "Missy  will  do  what  papa  likes  best,'*  said  Dixon, 
admonishingly ;  and  with  this  the  pair  of  "  friends  "  parted. 

! 

y  CHAPTEK  IV 

T  HE  summer  afterwards,  Mr.  Corbet  came  again  to  read  with 
l^.r.  Ness.  He  did  not  perceive  any  alteration  in  himself, 
aiid  indeed  his  early-matured  character  had  hardly  made 
pr'ogress  during  the  last  twelve  months,  whatever  intellectual 
acnuifements  he  might  have  made.  Therefore  it  was'astSHiSh-^. 
in^  to"ffiffi  td^See  ffie  alteration  in  EHmor  IViIkms.  ""SHe  hk^_ 
shw  girl  to  a  laH,"  slight  young  lady, 

wirorpjTomise  of  great  beauty  in  the  face,  which  a  year"  ago 
haq  only  been  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  the  eyes.  Her 
complexion  was  clear  now,  although  colourless — ^twelve 
months  ago  he  would  have  called  it  sallow — her  delicate 
cheek  was  smooth  as  marble,  her  teeth  were  even  and  white, 
and  her  rare  smites  called  out  a  lovely  dimple. 
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She  met  her  former  friend  and  lecturer  with  a  grave  shy- 
ness, for  she  remembered  well  how  they  had  parted,  and 
thought  he  could  hardly  have  forgiven,  much  less  forgotten, 
her  passionate  flinging  away  from  him.  But  the  truth  was, 
after  the  first  few  hours  of  offended  displeasure^  he  had  ceased 
to  think  of  it  at  all.  She,  poor  child,  by  way  of  proving  her 
repentance,  had  tried  hard  to  reform  her  boisterous  toip-boy 
n^anners,  in  order  to  show  him  that,  although  she  would  not 
give  up  her  dear  old  friend  Dixon,  at  his  or  any  one's  bidding, 
she  would  strive  to  profit  by  his  lectures  in  all  things  reason-, 
able..  The  conseiquence  was,  that  she  suddejily  appeajred  to 
him  as^  an  eieg%ftt^dig&ifi^dj:oim^  Ja4j:Jmte9A  .of  the  rough 
Uttlejgiri  he  yememherei.  Still -Uq^Qw  her  somewhat^  fonnal 
manners  there  lurked  the  old  wUd  fijixit^  as  he.  could  ^plainly 
see  after  a  Httle  more  wa^chijigi,^a»iMifigaai  tfi^'Sd^ 
this^ut,>nd  to  strive,  by  reminding  her  of  old  days,  andalll'^^ 
her' childish  frolics,  to.  flavour  her  subdued  manners  andj 
speech  with  a  Httle  of  the  Tormer  originality.  j 

In  this  he  succeeded.  No  one,  neither  Mr.  Wilkins,  nonr 
Miss  Monro,  nor  Mr.  Ness,  saw  what  this  young  couple  wera3 
about — they  did  not  know  it  themselves;  but  before  thJa 
summer  was  over  they  were  desperately  in  love  with  eaclla 
other,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  ElHnor  was  desperatelj  j 
in  Jove  with  him — he,  as  passionately  as  he.  could  be  witjij 
any  one  \  but  in  him  the  intelleat  waa  superior ,iA  strength  tjo 
either  affections  or  passions.  I 

The  causes  of  the  blindness  of  those  around  them  werje 
these :  Mr;  Wilkins  still  considered  Ellinor_as  a  little  girl,  ^ 
his  own  pet,  his  darling,  buFTnothing  mor^e.  Miss  Mon^^o 
was  anxious  about  her  own  improvement.  Mr.  Ness^wias 
deep  in  a  new  edition  of  "  Horace,"  which  he  was  going  Ito 
bring  out  with  notes.  ,  I  believe  Dixon  would  have  befea 
keener-sighted,  but  EUinor  kept  Mr.  Corbet  and  Dixon  apart 
for  obvious  reasons— they  were  each  her  dear  friends,  but 
she  knew  that  Mr.  Corbet  did  not  like  Dixo;i,  and  suspected 
that  the  feeli^  was  ^lutual. 

The  only  change  of  circumstances  between  this  year  and 
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the  previous  one  consisted  in  this  derelopment  of  attachment 

between  the  yoting  people.     Otherwise,  everything  went  on 

apparently  as  usual.     With  Ellinor  the  course  of  the  day  was 

something  like  this:    up  early  and  into  the  ^rden  until 

breakfast  time,  when  she  made  tea  for  her  father  and  Mies 

Monro  in  the  dining-room,  always  taking  care  to  lay  a  Kttie 

nosegay  of  freshly-gathered  flowers  by  her  father's  plirte. 

After  breakfast,  when  the  conversation  had  been  on  general 

and  indifferent  subjects,  Mr.  Wilkins  withdrew  into  the  little 

study  so.  often  mentioned.     It  opened  out  of  a  passage  that 

ran  between  the  dining-room  and  the  kitchen,  on  the  left 

hand  of  the  hall.     Corresponding  to  the  dining-room  on  the 

other  side  of  the  hall  was  the  drawing-room.  With  its  side- 

yrindow  serving  as  a  door  into  a  conservatory,  and  this  again 

►pened  into  the  library.     Old  Mr.  Wilkins  had  added  -A 

imicircular  projection  to  the  library^  which  was  lighted  by 

dome  above,  and  showed  off  his  son's  Italian  purchases  erf 

leulpture.     The  library  was  by  far  the  most  striking  iiiid 

.greeable  room  in  the  house;  and  the  consequence  was  that 

.wing-room  was  seldom  used,  and  had  the  aspect  of 

rold   discomfort   common  to  apartments  rarely  occupied. 

J  fr.  Wilkins's  study,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  was 

a  Iso  an  afterthought,  built  only  ia -few  years  ago,  ahd'pro- 

ji  icting  from  the  tegularity  of  th^'  outside  wall ;  a  little  stone 

•f  assage  led  to  it  from  the  hall,  small,  narrow;,  and  dark,  and 

0  [ft  of  which  no  other  dobr  opened. 

The  study  itself  was  a  hexagon,  one  side  window,  one 
iplace,  and  the  remaining  four  sides  occupied  with  doors, 
o-  of  which  have  been  already  mentibiied,  another  at  the 
>t  of  the  narrow  winding  stairs  which  led  straight  into 
,  Wilkins's  bedroom  over  the  dining-room,  and  the  fourth 
ning  into  a  path  through  the  shrubbery,  to  the  left  of 
flower-garden  as  you  looked  from  the  house.  This  p4th 
through  the  stable-yard,  and  then  by  a  short  cut  right 
iiitA  Hamley,  and  brought  you  out  close  to  Mr.  Wilkins'S 
offide*  it  -was  by  this  way  he  always  went  and  returned 
to  his  business.     He  used  the  study  for  a  smoking-  and 
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lounging-room  principally,  although  he  always  spoke  of  it  as 
a  eonvenient  place  for  holding  confidential  communications 
with  such  of  his  clients  as  did  not  like  discussing  their  busi- 
ness within  the  possible  hearing  of  all  the  clerks  in  his  office. 
By  the  outer  door  he  could  also  pass  to  the  stables,  and  see 
that  proper  care  was  taken  at  all  times  of  his  favourite  and 
valuable  horses.  Into  this  study  EUinor  would  follow  him 
ol  a  morning,  helping  him  on  with  his  greatcoat,  mending 
his  gloves,  talking  an  infinite  deal  of  merry,  fond  nothings ; 
and  then,  clinging  to  his  arm,  she  would  accompany  him  in 
his  visits  to  the  stables,  going  up  to  the  shyest  horses,  and 
petting :  them,  and  patting  them,  and  feeding  them  with 
bread,  all  the  time  that  her  father  held  converse  with  Dixou^, 
When  he  was  finally  gone — and  sometimes  it  was  a  lon^ 
time  first — she  returned  to  the  schoolroom  to  Miss  Monrd^, 
and  tried  to  set  herself  hard  at  work  on  her  lessons.  Bi£t 
she  had  not  much  time  for  steady,  aj^plifiajtiQn;.if.Jher.fatheV 
had  Qared  foY  lier  prograsft  iij^ftnything,  she  would  aftd^cpuld! 
have  forked  hard  at .^Jbai,  study  or  accomplishment;  bn/.b 

Ut^s  wnkihs]^^!^^  wA»*-did  .^Qfc  wis:  to 

to  make  himself  into  the  pedagogue,  as  he  would  have  con  ^• 
sidered  it,  if  he  had  ever  questioned  Ellinor  with  a  r«  U 
steady  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  intellectual  progress.  ]  't 
was  quitaanpugh  for  him  that  her  general  intelligence  ap  d 
variety  of  desultory  and  miscellaneous  reading  mc^e  her  la 
pleasant  and  agreeable^ companion  for  his  hours  of  yela:  K 
ationZT^ 

At  twelve  o'cbck,  EUinor  put  away  her  boQks  with  joyj 
eagerness,,  kissed  Miss  Monro,  asked  her  if  they  should 
a  regular  walk^  and  was  always  rather  thankful  when  it 
decided  that  it  would  be ,  better  to  stroll  in  the  garden 
decision  very  often  come  to,  for  Miss  Mopro  hated  f ati| 
bated  dirt,  hated  scrambling,  and  dreaded  rain  ;  all  of  wh,^  ^ 
are  evils,  the  chances  of  which  are  never  far  distant. fi^*ii 
country  walks.  So  Ellinor  danced  out  into  the  g^'r^en, 
worked  away  among,  her  flowers,  played  at»  the  old  games 
among  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and,  whet;  she  couldi  seduc^ 
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Dixon  into  the  flower-garden  to  have  a  little  consultation  aa 
to  the  horses  and  dogs.  For  it  was  one  of  her  father's  few 
strict  mles  that  Ellinor  was  never  to  go  into  the  stable-yard 
unless  he  were  with  her;  so  these  teU-a-tetes  with  Dixon 
were  always  held  in  the  flower-garden,  or  bit  of  forest  ground 
surrounding  it.  Miss  Monro  sat  and  basked  in  the  sun, 
close  to  the  dial,  which  made  the  centre  of  the  gay  flower- 
beds, upon  which  the  dining-room  and  study  windows 
looked. 

At  one  o'clock,  Ellinor  and  Miss  Monro  dined.  An  hour 
was  allowed  for  Miss  Monro's  digestion,  which  Ellinor  again 
spent  out  of  doors,  and  at  three,  lessons  began  again  and 
lasted  till  five.  At.  that  time  they  went  to  dress,  in  readiness 
for  the  school-room  tea  at  half-past  five.  After  tea  Ellinor 
tried  to  prepare  her  lessons  for  the  next  day ;  but  all  the 
time  she  was  listening  for  her  father's  footstep — the  moment 
she  heard  that,  she  dashed  down  her  book,  and  flew  out  of 
the  room  to  welcome  and  kiss  him.  Seven  was  his  dinner- 
hour  ;  he  hardly  ever  dined  alone ;  indeed,  he  often  dined 
from  home  four-days  out  of  seven,  and  when  he  had  no 
engagement  to  take  him  out  he  hked  to  have  some  one  :to 
keep  him  company :  Mr,  Ness  very  often,  Mr.  Corbet 
along  with  him  if  he  was  in  Hamley,  or  a  stranger  friend, 
or  one  of  his  clients^  Sometimes,  reluctantly,  and  when  he 
fancied  he  could  not  avoid  the  attention  without  giving 
offence,  Mr.  Wilkias  would  ask  Mr.  Dunster ;  and  then  the 
two  would  always  follow  Ellinor  into  the .  library  at  a  veiy 
early  hour^  as  if  their  subjects  for  iete-h-tete  conversation 
were  quite  exhausted.  With  all  his  other  visitors,  Mr.. 
Wilkins  sat  long — :yes,  and  yearly  longer;  with  Mr.  Ness, 
because  they  became  interested  in  each  other's  conversation ; 
with  some  of  the  others,  because  the  wine  >yas.  good,  and  the 
bps.t  hated  to  spare  it. 

Mr.  Corbet  used  to  leave  his  tutor  and  Mr.  Wilkins  and 
saunter  into  the  library.  Thei'e  sat  Ellinor  and  Miss  Monro, 
each  busy  with  her  embroidery.  He  would  bring  a  stool  to 
BUinor's  side,  question  and  tease  her,  interest  her,  and  they 
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would  become  entirely  absorbed  in  each  other,  Miss  Monro's 
sense  of  propriety  being  entirely  set  at  rest  by  the  considera- 
tiom  that  Mr.  Wilkins  must  know  what  he  was  abont  in 
allowing  a  young  man  to  become  thus  intimate  with  his 
daughter,  who,  after  aJl,  was  but  a  child. 

Mr.  Corbet  had  lately  fallen  into  the  habit  of  walking  up 
to  Ibrd  Bank  for  the  Times  every  day,  near  twelve  o'clock, 
and  l<Bjnging_gLbout  in  the  garden  until  one ;  not  exactly 
with  either  Ellinor  or  Miss  Monro,  but  certainly  far  more  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

Miss  Monro  used  to  think  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
stay  and  lunch  at  their  early  dinner ;  but  she  never  gave  the 
invitation,  and  he  could  not  well  stay  without  her  expressed 
sanction.  He  told  Ellinor  all  about  his  mother  and  sisters, 
and  their  ways  of  gding  on,  and  ispoke  of  them  and  of  his 
father  as  of  people  she  was  one  day  certain  to  know,  and  to 
know  intimately ;  and  she  did  not  qttestion  or  doubt  this 
view  of  things ;  she  simply  acquiesced. 

He  had  some  discussion  with  himself  as  to  whether  he 
should  speak  to  her,  and  so  secure  her  promise  to  be  his 
before  r^uming  to  Cambridge,  or  not.  He  did  not  like  the 
formality  of  an  application  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  which  would, 
after  all,  have  been  the  prbper  and  straightforward  course  to 
purdue  with  a  girl  of  her  age — she  was  barely  sixteen.  Not 
that  he  anticipated  any  difficulty  on  Mr.  Wilkins's  part ;  his 
approval  of  the  intimacy,  which  at  their  respective  ages  was 
pretty  sure  to  lead  to  an  attachment,  was  made  as  evident  a^ 
could  be  by  actions  without  words.  But"  there  would  have  to  be 
reference  to  hief  oWn  father,  who  had  no  notion  of  the  whole 
affibir,  and  would  be  sure  to  treat  it  as  a  boyish  fancy ;'  ojs  if 
at  twenty^one  Ralph  was  not  a  man,  clear  and  deliberate  in 
knowing  his  own  mind,  as  resolute  as  he  ever  would  be  in 
deciding  upon  the  course  of  exertion  thaSt  should  lead  him  tb 
independence  and  fame,  if  such  were  to  be  attained  by  clear 
intenect'and  a  strong  will* 

ISfofYoTTr.  Wilkins  he  would  not  speak  for  another  year 
or  two.  .'       . 
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But  shotQd  he  tell  Ellinor  in  direct  tenns  of  his  love^-bis 
intention  to  marry  her  ? 

Again  he  ihelined  to  the  more  pmdent  oonrse  of  silence* 
He  was  not  aXHSid  of 'toy  change  In  his  owii  ihcHnafions ;  of 
them  he  was  sure.  Bnt  he  looked  upon  it  in  this  way :  If 
he  made  a  tegular  declaration  to  her,  she  would  be  bound  to 
tell  it  to  her  f  athw.  He  should  not  respect  her  or  like  her 
so  mueh,  if  she  did  not.  And  yet  this  course  wouMi  lead  to 
all  the  conversations,  and  discussions,  and  references  to  his 
own  father,  which  made  his  own  direct  appeal  to  Mr.  Wilkins 
appear  a  premature  step  to  him. 

Whereas,  he  was  as  sure  of  Ellinor's  love  for  him  as  if 
she  had  uttered  all  the  vows  that  women  ever  spoke;  he 
knew  even  better  than  she  did  how  fully  and  entirely  that 
innocent  girlish  heart  was  his  own.  He  was  too  proud  to 
dread  her  inconstancy  for  an  instant ;  "  besides,''  as  he  went 
on  to  himself,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  "whom 
does  she  see  ?  Those  stupid  Holsters,  who  ought  to  be  only 
too  proud  of  having  such  a  girl  for  their  cousin,  ignore  her 
existence,  and  spoke  slightingly  of  her  father  only  the  very 
last  Ume  I  dined  there.    The  country  people  in  this  perfectly 

Bceotian shire  dutch  at  me  because  my  father  goes  up 

to  the^TlantagenetB  for  his  pedigree — ^not  one  whit  for 
myself — and  neglect  EIlinc»r;  ibii3L  imLy  condescend  to  her 
father  because  old  Wiftms  was  nobody-knowB*who's  son. 
So^  much  "tKe  worse  for  them  ;_but  so  much  the  better  for  me 
in  ffilTcase.  Tm  above  their  sijly,  antiquated  jpre^udices, 
and*  8Ba!I"be'7)nIyl6o  glad  when  the  fitting  time  comes  to 
make  Ellinor  my  wife.  After  all,  a  prosperous  attoi^ney's 
daughter  may  not  be  considered  an  unsuitable  match  lor  me 
— ^younger  son  as  I  am.  Ellinor  will  make  a  glorious  woman 
thiee  or  four  years  hence ;  just  the  style  my  father  admires 
— fltrch  a  figuie,-  such  -itrabs:  '^  illbe  patient,  and-bide-  my 
time,  And  watch  my  opportunities,  and  all  will  come  right." 

80  he  bade  Ellinor  farewell  in  a  most  reluctant  and 
affectionate  manner,  although  his  words  might  have  been 
spoken  out  in  Hamley  market-place,  and  were  little  different 
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from  what  he  said  to  Miss  Monro.  Mr.  Wilkins  balf- 
expeoted  a  disclosure  to  himself  of  the  love  which  he.  sus- 
pected in  the  young  man ;  and,  when  that  did.  ctot  eom/^,  he 
prepared  himself  for  a  cdnfidenoe  from  EUmor.  But  she 
had  noticing  to  tell  him,  as  he  very  well  perceived  from  the 
child's  open  unembarrassed  mann^,  when  they  were,  left 
alone  together  after  dinner.  He  had  refused  an  invitation, 
and  shaken  off  Mr.  Ness,  in^pxddi:.  tQ  bftve  this  confidential 
tite'k4ete  with,  .fejis.  motterlftSfiL.^  ;^ai^  Mi^^m.  ym... Ppthisg. 
tcTmake  confidence^  of.  He  was  half -inclined  ,to  be  angry; 
but  then  he  saw  that,  although  sad,  she  ^a4Si  so  much  at 
peace  with  herself  an^^'vrftUJbQ.worlcl?  that  he,  always  an 
optimist,  began  to  think  the  young  man  had  done  wisely 
in  not  tearing  open  the  rosabud.crf  h^r  f^jjwgs  too.pii^maturely. 

The  next  two  years  passed  over  in  much  the  same  way 
—or  a  careless  spectator  .miglit.h&ve  thought  so.  I  have 
heard  people  say,  that,  if  you  look  £^t  a  regiment  advancing 
with  steady  step  over  a  plain  osn  a  review-day,  you  can 
hardly  tell  that  they  are  not  merely  marking  time,  on  one 
spot  of  ground,  unless  you  compare  their  position  with  some 
other  object  by  which  to  mark  their  progress,  so  even  is  the 
repetition  of  the  movement.  And  thus  the  sad  events  of  the 
future  life  of  this  father  and  daughter  were  hardly  perceived 
in  theit  steady  advance,  and  yet  over.  JhQ  jCQOftotony  and 
fiat  uniformity  of  their  days  sorrow  came  marching  down 
upon  them  iika  aa  €idPmed  man.  Long  before  Mr.  Wilkins 
had  recognised  its  shape,  it  v^as  approaching  him  in  the 
distance — ^as,in_fact,  Jt  is  approaching  all  of  us  at  this  very 
timej^j^u^  jreader,.!,  writer,  have  each  our  great  sorrow 
bearing  down  upon  us.  It  may  be  yet  beyond  the  dimmest 
point  of  our  horizon]  lut  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  our 
hearts  shrink  at  the  sound  of  its  coming  footstep.:  Well  is 
it  for  those  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  rather  than 
into  the  hands  of  men ;  but  worst  of  all  is  it  for  him  who 
has  hereafter  to  mingle  the  gall  of  reiporHe^ith  the  oup  held 
out  to  him  by  his  doom. 

Mr.  Willdns  took  his  ease  and  his  pleasure  yet  more  and 
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more  every  year  of  his  life ;  nor  did  the  quality  of  his  ease 
and  his  pleasure  improve ;  it  seldom  does  with  self-indulgent 
people.  He  cared  less  for  any  books  that  strained  his 
faculties  a  little — ^less  for  engravings  and  sculptures — perhaps 
more  for  pictures.  He  spent  extravagantly  on  his  horses ; 
"  thought  of  eating  and  drinking."  There  was  no  open  vice 
in  all  this,  so  that  any  awful  temptation  to  crime  should 
come  down  upon  him,  and  startle  him  out  of  his  mode  of 
thinking  and  living ;  half  the  people  about  him  did  much  the 
same,  as  far  as  their  lives  were  patent  to  his  unreflecting 
observation.  But,mostof  his  associates  had  their  duties  to 
do,  and  did  them  withHirKeart  and  a  willj^^thiS'lSO^fr 
he  'WIS.S  ubt  in.  ^^^}^  coTppany.  y^.9j  .  J.-palj  %em , duties,  ^ 
though  some  of  them  might  be  self-imposed  and.jpurely  v 
social ;  they  were  engagements  they  had  entered  into,  either 
tacitiy  or  with  words^.ftnfl,  l^hftj^  they  fulfilled.  TVom  Hr. 
Hetherington,  the  Master  of  the  Hounds,  who  was  up  at — 
no  one  knows  what  hour,  to  go  down  to  the  kennel  and  see 
that  the  men  did  their  work  well  and  thonoughly,  to  stem 
old  Sir  Lionel  Playfair^  the  upright  magisl^^te.  the  thought- 
ful, conscientious  landlord — they  did  their  ^ork  Recording  tp^ 
their^  Hghts j  th©^^  7^®^®.  few^Taggards" Emong^  those  with 
whom  Mr.  Wilkins  associated  in  the  field  or  at  the  cBnner- 
table.  Mr.  Ness— though  as  a  clergyman  he  was  not; so 
active  as  he  might  have  been — yet  even  Mr.  Ness  fagged 
away  v^ith  his  pupils  and  his  new  edition  of  one  of  the 
classics.  •  Only  Mr.  Wilkins,  dissatisfied  with  his  position, 
heglected  to'ifulfil  the  duties  thereof.  He  imitated  the 
pileasures,  and  longed  for  the  fancied  leisure  of  Hhose  about 
him;  leisure  that  he  imagined  wouldL,  be,  so,  much  more 
valuable  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  himself,  full  of  intel- 
lectual iiastes' and  accomplishments,  than  frittered  away 
by_dull  boors  of  untravelled,  uncultivated  squires — whose 
compgji^,  however,  be  it  said  by  the  way,  he  never  refused. 

And  yet  daily  Mr.  Wilkins  waa^sinking  from  the  intel- 
lectually to  the  sensually  self-indulgent  man.  He  lay  late 
in  bed,  and  ha{ed~Mr:'D"unster  for  his  sig^cant  glance  at 
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the  office-clook,  when  he  announoed  to  his  master  that  such 
and  suoh  a  client  had  been  waiting  more  than  an  hour  to 
keep  an  appointment.  "  Why  didn't  yoti  see  him  yourself » 
Dunster?  I'm  sure  you  would  have  done  quite  as  well  as 
I,"  Mr.  Wilkins  sometimes  replied,  partly  with  a  view  of 
saying  something  pleasant  to  the  man  whom  he  disliked  and 
feared.  Mr.  Dunster  always  replied,  in  a  meek  matter-of-^ 
fact  tone,  "  Oh,  sir,  t^ey  wouldn't  like  to  talk  over  theiv 
affairs  with  a  subordinate. " 

And  every  time  he  said  this,  or  scmie  spe^h  of  the  same 
kind,  the  idea  came  more  and  more  clearly  into  Mr.  Wilkins's 
head,  of  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  himself  to  take  Dunster 
into  partnership,  and  thus  throw  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
real  work  and  drudgery  upon  his  clerk's  shoulders.  Importu- 
nate clients,  who  would  make  appointments  at  unseasonable 
hours  and  would  keep  to  them,  might  confide  in  the  partner, 
though  they  would  not  in  the  clerk.  The  great  objections  to 
this  course  were,  first  and  foremost,  Mr.  Wilkins's  strong 
dislike  to  Mr.  Dunster — his  repugnance  to  his  company,  his 
dress,  his  voice,  his  ways — all  of  which  irritated  his  employer, 
tm  his  state  of  feeling  towards  Dunster  might  be  called  anti- 
pathy ;  next,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  all 
Mr.  Dunster's  actions  and  words  wer^jjaref ully  and  thought^ 
fully  pre-arranged  to  further^he  ^reat  unspoken  desire  of  his 
life — that  of  being  made  a  partner  where  hq  now  waa  only  * 
set^ant.  Mr.  Wilkins  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  tantalising 
Mr.  Dunster  by  such  speeches  as  the  one  I  have  just  men- 
tionect,  which  alwajrs  seemed  like"  an  ^opening  to  The  desired 
end,  but  still  for  a  long  time  never  led  any  further.  Yet  all 
the  :s?bite  that  end  was  becoming  more  and  more  certain;  and 
at  last  it  was  reached. 

Tttf.  Dunster  always  suspected  that  the  final  push  was 
given  by  some  circumstance  from  without ;  some  reprimand 
for  neglect — some  threat  of  withdrawal  of  business  which 
his  employer  had  received;  but  of  this  he  could  not  be 
certain;  all  he  knew  was,  that  Mr.  Wilkins  proposed  the 
partnership  to  hirtm  abbut.as  ungracious  a  way  as  suoh  an 
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offgr  qottld  be  r?3^'^r  an  ungraciousness  which,  after  all,  had 
so  little  effect  on  the  real  matter  in  hand,  that  Mr.  Dunster 
o^uld  pass  oyer  it  with  a  private  jiififltr.wbiln  talrittg  all 
possible  advantage  of  the  tangible  benefit  it  jgaa,  now  in  his 
power  to  accept. 

^tfrr~Cbrbet's  attachment  to  Ellinor  had  been  formally 
disclosed  to  her  just  before  this  time.  He  had  left  college, 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  fagging  away  at  law, 
andJeeUng^uccess  in  his  o^ii  power)  Ellinor  was  to  "  come 
out "  at  the  next  Hamley  assemblies ;  and  her  lover  began  to 
be  i^loug^olthe  possible  admirers  her  striking  appearance 
and  piquant  conversation  might  attract,  and  thought  it  a 
good  time  to  make  the  success  of  his  suit  certain  by  spoken 
words  and  promises. 

He  needed  not  have  alarmed  himself,  even  enough  to 
make  him  take  this  step,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  under- 
standing EUinor's  heart  as  fully  as  he  did  her  appearance 
and  conversation.  She  never  missed  the  absence  of  formal 
wofds  and  promises.  "  'She  considered  herself  as  fully  engaged 
to  himi;  as  much  pledged  to  mariy  him  and  ho  one  €lS"6;'^ 
before  he  had  asked  the  final  question,  as  afterwards.  She 
was  rather  surprised  at  the  necessity  for  those  decisive 
words — 

"Ellinor,  dearest,  will  you — can  you  marry  me?"  and 
her  reply  was  given  with  a  deep  blush  I  must  record,  and 
in  a  soft  murmuring  tone — 

"  Yes — oh,  yes — I  never  thought  of  anything  else." 

"  Then  I  may  speak  to  your  father,  may  not  I,  darling  ?  *' 

''He  knows;  I  am  sure  he  knows;  and  he  likes  you  so 
much.     Oh,  how  happy  I  am  1" 

^'  But  still  I  must  speak  to  him  before  I  go.  When  can 
I  see  him,  my  Ellinor?  I  must  go  back  to  town  at  four 
o'clock," 

**  I  heard  bis  voice  in  the  stable-yard,  only  just  before  you 
($ame.  Let  me  go  and  find  out  if  he  is  gone  to  the  office 
yet." 

No !  to  be  sure  he  was  not  gone.    He  was  quietly  smoking 
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a  cigar  in  his  study,  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  near  the  op6n 
window,  and  leisurely  glancing  at  all  the  advertisements  in 
the  Times,  He  hfkted  going  to  the  office  more  and  more  since 
Dunster  had  become  a  paxtner ;  thatfdlow  gave  himself  ^ch 
airs  of  fnvesttg^ttbn  and  reprehension. 

He  got  ttp;  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  placed  a 
chair  for  Mr.  Corbet,  knowing  well  why  he  had  thus  formally 
prefaced  his  entrance  into  the  room  with  a — 

"  Can  I  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you,  Mr. 
Wilkins?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow.  Sit  down.  Will  you  have  a 
cigar?". 

"No!  I  never  smoke."  Mr.  Corbet  despised  all  these 
kinds  of  indulgences,  and"  ptrt  a  little  severHiy4Bto  his  refusal, 
bufquite  unintentionally ;  for,  though  he  was  thankful  he  was 
notjas  other  men,  he  was  not  aii  all  the  person  to  trouble 
himseTTunnSCSSsarfly  with  their  reformation. 

***  I  want  to  speak  to^ytrti  about  Ellinor.  She  says  she 
thinks  you  must  be  aware  of  our  mutual  attachment." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins — he  had  resumed  his  cigar, 
partly  to  conceal  his  agitation  at  what  he  knew  was  coming 
— "  I  believe  I  have  had  my  suspicions.  It  is  not  very  long 
since  I  was  young  myself."  And  he  sighed  over  the  recol- 
lection of  Lettice,  and  his  fresh,  hopeful  youth. 

"  And  I  hope,  sir,  as  you  have  been  aware  of  it,  and  have 
never  manifested  any  disapprobation  of  it,  that  you  will  not 
refuse  your  consent — a  consent  I  now  ask  you  for — to  our 
marriage."' 

Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  speak  for  a  little  while — a  touch,  a 
thought,  a  word  more  would  have  brought  him  to  tears ;  for 
at  the  last  he  found  it  hard  to  give  the  consent  which  would 
part  him  from  his  only  child.  Suddenly  he  got  Up,  and  put- 
ting his  hand  into  that  of  the  anxious  lover  (for  his  silence 
had  rendered  Mr.  Corbet  anxious  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
perplexity — he  could  not^_understa,nd  the  implied  "  he  would 
and  he^wojjld-ne*^"),  Mr.  Wilkins  said—  ~ 

"Yesl  God  bless  you  both  I  I  will  give  her  to  you, 
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some  day — only  it  must  be  a  long  time  first.  And  now  go 
away — ^go  back  to  her — for  I  can't  stand  this  much  longer." 
Mr.  Corbet  returned  to  Ellinor.  Mr.  WiUdns  sat  down 
and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  then  went  to  his  stable, 
and  had  Wildfire  saddled  for  a  good  gallop  over  the  country. 
Mr.  Dunster  waited  for  him-  in  vain  at  i^e  office,  where  an 
obstinate  old  country  gentleman  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
shire  would  ignore  Dunster's  existence  as  a  partner,  and 
pertinaciously  demanded  to  see  Mr.  Wilkins  on  important 
business. 


CHAPTEB  V 

A  FEW  days  afterwards,  Ellinor's  father  bethought  himself 
that  some  further  communication  ought  to  take  place  between 
him  and  his  daughter's  lover  regarding  the  approval  of  the 
family  of  the  latter  to  the  young  man's  engagement ;  and  he 
accordingly  wrote  a  very  gentlemanly  letter,  saying  that  of 
course  he  trusted  that  Ealph  had  informed  his  father  of  his 
engagement ;  that  Mr.  Corbet  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Wilkins 
by  reputation,  holding  the  position  which  he  did  in  Shropshire; 
but  that,  as  Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  pretend  to  be  in  the  same 
station  of  life,  Mr.  Corbet  might  possibly  never  even  have 
heard  of  his  name»  although  in  his  own  county  it  was  well 
known  as  having  been  for  generations  that  of  the  principal 

conveyancer  and  land-agent  of shire ;  that  his  wife  had 

been  a  member  of  the  old  knightly  family  of  Holsters,  and 
that  he. himself  was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
South  Wales  de  Wintons,  or  Wilkinses ;  that  Ellinor,  as  his 
only  child,  would  naturally  inherit  all  his  property,  but  that 
in  the  meantime,  of  comsdTBbme  settlement  upon  her  would 
be  made,  the  nature  of  which  might  be  decided  nearei:  the 
time  of  the  marriage.  * 

It  was  a  very  good,  straightforward  letter,  and  well-fitted 
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for  the  purpose  to  which  Mr.  WilkinB  knew  it  would  be 
appHed— of  being  forwarded  to  the  young  man's  father.  One 
would  have  thought  that  it  was  not  an  engagement  so  dis- 
proportionate in  point  of  station  as  to  cause  any  great  oppo* 
sition  on  that  score ;  but,  unluckily,  Captain  Oorbet,  the  heir 
and  eldest  son,  had  just  formed  a  similar  engagement  vnSa. 
Lady  Maria  Brabant,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  proudest 

magnates  in shire,  who  had  always  resented  Mr.  Wilkins's 

appearance  on  the  field  as  an  insult  to  the  county,  and 
ignored  his  presence  at  every  dinner-table  where  they  met. 
Lady  Maria  was  visiting  the  Corbets  at  the  very  time  when 
Balph's  letter,  enclosing  Mr.  Wilkins's,  reached  the  paternal 
halls;  and  she  nierely  repeated  her  fath^r!sx>pi2Uoas,  when 
Mrs.  Corbet  and  her  daughters  naturally  questioned  her  as 
to  who  these  Wilkinses  were ;  they  remembered  the  name  in 
Ealph's  letters  formerly ;  the  father  was  some  friend  of  Mr. 
Ness's,  the  clergyman  with  whom  Balph  had  read;  they 
believed  Ealph  used  to  dine  with  these  Wilkinses  sometimes, 
along  with  Mr.  Ness. 

Lady  Maria  was  a  good-natured  girl,  and  meant  no  harm 
in  repeating  her  father's  words ;  touched  up,  it  is  true,  by 
some  of  the  dislike  she  herself  felt  to  the  intimate  alliance 
proposed,  which  would  linake'hBr-BiBter-in-law  to  the  daughter 
of  "an  "upstart  attorney,"  "not  received  in  the  county," 
**  always  trying  to  push  his  way  into  the  set  above  him," 
"  claiming  connection  with  the  De  Wintons  of  — ^  Castle, 
who,  as  she  well  knew,  only  laughed  when  he  was  spoken 
of,  and  said  they  were  more  rich  in  relations  than  they  were 
aware  of  " — "  not  people  papa  would  ever  like  her  to  know, 
whatever  might  be  the  family  connection." 

These  Httle  speeches  told  in  a  way  which  ttie  girl  who 
uttered  them  did^^not  intend  they  should.  Mrs.  Corbet  and 
her  daughters  set  the^ugjglj^ea^olently  against  this  foolish 
entanglement  xA  Bale's ;  they  w?>Hid  not  call  it  an  engage- 
ment. They  argued,  and  they  urge^ahd  they  pleaded,  till 
the-aqaire,  anxious  for  peace  at  any  price,  and  always  more 
under  the  sway  of  the  people  who  weii©  with  him,  however 
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unreasonable  they  might  be^thaiLsLftiflJihBenV^even  though 
these  had.  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  or  the  prudence  and 
sagaoity  of  his  son  Balph,  wrote  an  angry  letter,  saying  that, 
as  J^ph  was  of  age,  of  course  he  had  a  right  to  please 
himself;  therefore,  aU  his  father  could  say  was,  that  the 
engagement  was  not  at  all  what  either  he  or  Bialph's  mother 
had  expected  or  hoped ;  that  it  was  a  degradation  to  a 
family  just  going  to  aUy  themselves  .with  a  peer  of  James 
the  iE^kst's  creation;  that  of  course  Balph  must  do  what  he 
liked)  but  that  if  he  married  this  girl  he  must  never  expect 
to  hare  her  received  by  the  Gorbets  of  Oorbet  Hall  as  a 
daughter.  The  squire  was  rather  satisfied  with  his  produc- 
tion, <knd  took  it  to  show  it  to  his  wife ;  but  she  did  not 
think  it  was  strong  enough,  and  added  a  little  postscript- 

*^  Dbab  BaiiPh, — ^Though,  as  second  son,  you  are  entitled 
to  Bromley  at  my  death,  yet  I  can  do  much  to  make  the 
estate  worthless.  Hitherto,  regard  for  you  has  prevented 
my  taking  steps  as  to  sale  of  timber,  <&c.,  which  would 
materially  increase  your  sisters'  portiops ;  this  just  measure 
I  shall  infallibly  take,  if  I  find  you  persevere  in  keeping  to 
this  siUy  engagement.  Your  father's  disapproval  is  always 
a  sufEicient  reason  to  allege." 

Balph  was  annoyed  at  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  though 
he  only  smiled  as  he  locked  them  up  in  his  desk. 

**  Dear  old  father ;  how  he  blusters  1  As  to  my  mother, 
she  is  reasonable  when  I  talk  to  her.  Once  give  her  a 
definite  idea  of  what  EUinor's  fortune  will  be^  and  let  her, 
if  she  chooses,  cut  down  her  tifix^)err^a  thyefl.t,Bhe  1ms  held 
over^meever  since  I  knew  what  a  rocking-horse  jYaa^wid 
whidh'I  have  known  to  be. illegal IhqseVten.ye^  — and 

sh^  come  round.   I  know  better  than  they  do  how  Beginald 
has  run  up  post-obits ;  and,  as  for  that  vulgar  high-bom  Lady 
Maria  they  are  all  so  full  of,  why,  she  is  a  !Flanders  mare  to 
m^  Ellinor,  an'd"has  not  jatjilyie^  .penny  to  cross  herself  ^yith^ 
besides !     I  bide  my  time,  you  dear  good  people  I " 
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He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  these  letters 
immediately,  nor  did  he  even  allude  to  their  contents  in  his 
to  Ellinor.  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  had  been  very  well  satisfied 
with  his  own  letter  to  the  young  man,  and  had  thought  that 
it  must  be  equally  agreeable  to  eVery  one,  was  not  at  all 
suspicious  of  any  disapproval,  because  the  fact  of  a  distinct 
sanction  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ealph  Corbet's  friends  to  his 
engagement  was  not  communicated  to  him. 

As  for  Ellinor,  she  trembled  all  over  with  happiness. 
Such  a  summer Jfor  the  blosspmjag^  and  ripening 

of  frmt  had  noj^been  known  for  years  ;  it  seemed  toBer  as 
if  bountiful  loving*Hature  wanfed^ldlSIPthe  cup  of  Bllinor's 
joy  to  overflowing,  and  as  if  everything,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, sympathised  with  her  happiness.  Her  father  was 
well,  and  apparently  content.  Miss  Monro  was  very  kind. 
Dixon's  lameness  was  quite  gone  off.  Only  Mr.  Dunster 
came  creeping  about  the  house,  on  pretence  of  business, 
seeking  out  her  father,  and  disturbing  all  his  leisure  with 
his  dust-Qoloured,  parchment-aMnned,  care-worn  face,  and 
seeming  to  disturb  the  smooth  current  of  her  daily  life 
whenexerjJjfi-Saw  him. 

Ellinor  made  her  appearance  at  the  Hamley  assemblies 
but  with  less  JcZa^  Jban  either  her  father  or  her  lover  ex- 
pected. Her  beauty  and  natural  grace  were  admired  by 
those  who  could  discriminate;  but  to  the  greater  number 
there  was  (what  they  called)  "  a  want  of  style " — want  of 
elegance  there  certainly  was  not,  TdrTier  figure  was  perfect, 
and,  though  she  moved  shyly,  she  moved  well.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  a  good  place  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  Miss 
Wilkins;  some  of  the  old  dowagers  thought  it  a  piece  of 
presumption  in  her  to  be  there  at  all — but  the  Lady  Holster 
of  the  day  (who  remembered  her  husband's  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Wilkins,  and  looked  away  whenever  Ellinor  came  ne&r) 
resented  this  opinion.  "Miss  Wilkins  is  descended  from 
Sir  Frank's  family,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county;  the 
objection  might  have  been  made  years  ago  to  the  father ;  but, 
as  he  had  been  received,  she  did  not  know  why  Miss  Wilkins 
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was  to  be  allnded  to  as  out  of  her  piaoe.'*  ElUnor's  greatest 
enjoyment  in  the  evening  was  to  hear  her  father  say,  after 
all  was  over,  and  they  were  driving  home — 

"  Well,  I  thought  my  Nelly  the  prettiest  girl  there ;  and  I 
think  I  know  some  other  people  who  would  have  said  the 
same — if  irhey  could  have  spoken  out." 

^^  Thank  you,  papa,"  said  Ellinor,  squeezing  his  hand, 
which  she  held.  She  thought  he  alluded  to  the  absent  Balph 
as  the  person  who  would  have  agreed  with  him,  had  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  her;  but  no,  he  sddom  thought 
much  of  the  absent,  but  had  been  rather  flattered  by  seeing 
Lord  Hildebrand  take  up  his  glass  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  watching  Ellinor. 

"  Your  pearls,  too,  were  as  handsome  as  any  in  the  room, 
child-^but  we  must  have  them  re-set ;  the  sprays  are  old- 
fashioned  now.  Let  me  have  them  to-morrow  to  send  "up  to 
HaiioocE'^' 

"Papa,  pleasfi^.1  had  i^ther^keep  them  as  they  are — as 
mamma  wore  them."  *~  - 

.,  >.Hc  wastOuoIied  in  a  minute. 

"  Very  well,  darling.     God  bless  you  for  thinking  of  it  1 " 

But  he  ordered  her  a  set  of  sapphires  instead,  for  the  next 
assembly. 

These  balls  were  not  such  as  to  intoxicate  Ellinor  with 
success,  and  make  her  in  love  with  gaiety.  Large  parties 
came  from  the  different  country-houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  danced  with  each  other.  When  they  had  exhausted  the 
resources  they  brought  with  them,  they  had  generally  a  few 
dances  to  spare  for  friends  of  the  same  standing  with  whom 
they  were  most  intimate.  Ellinor  came  with  her  father,  and 
joined  an  old  card-playing  dowager,  by  way  of  a  chaperone 
— ^the  said  dowager  being  under  old  business  obligations 
to  the  Arm  of  Wilkins  &  Son,  and  apologising  to  all  her 
acquaintances  for  her  own  weak  condescension  to  Mr. 
Wilkins's  foible  in  wishing  to  introduce  his  daughter  into 
sooiejiy  above  her^natoal_j[phare^  It  was  upon  this  lady, 
after  she  had  uttered  some  such  speech  as  the  one  I  have  just 
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mentioned,  that  Lady  Holster  had  oome  down  with  the  pedi- 
gree of  £llinor*B  mother.  But,  though  ike  old  dowager  had 
drawn  back  a  little  discomfited  at  my  lady's  reply,  she  was 
not  more  attentive  to  Ellinor  in  consequence.  She  allowed 
Mr.  Wilkins  to  bring  in  his  daughter  and  place  her  on  the 
crimson  sofa  beside  her;  spoke  to  her  occasionally  in  the 
interval  that  elapsed  before  the  rubbers  could  be  properly 
arranged  in  the  card-room;  invited  the  girl  to  accompany 
her  to  that  sober  amusement;  and,  on  Ellinor's  declining, 
and  preferring  to  remain  with  her  fia,ther,  the  dowager  left 
her  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  plump  countenance,  and  an 
approving  conscience  somewhere  within  her  portly  frame, 
assuring  her  that  she  had  done  all  that  could  possibly  have 
been  expected  from  her  towards  "  that  good  Wilkins's 
daughter."  Ellinor  stood  by  her  father  watching  the  dances, 
and  thankful  for  the  occasional  chance  of  a  dance.  While 
she  had  been  sitting  by  her  chaperone,  Mr.  WiUdns  had 
made  the  tour  of  the  room,  dropping  out  the  littie  fact  of  his 
daughter's  being  present,  wherever  he  thought  the  seed  Ukely 
to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  partners.  And  some  came  because 
they  liked  Mr.  Wilkins^  and  some  asked  Ellinor  because  they 
had  done  their  duty  dances  to  their  own  party  and  might 
please  themselves.  So  that  she  usually  had  an  average  of 
one  invitation  to  every  three  dances;  and  this  prmcipally 
towards  the  end  of  the  evening. 

But,  considering  her  real  beauty,  and  the  care  which  her 
father  alwa3rs  took  about  her  appearance,  she  .met  with  far 
less  than  her  due  of  admiration*  Admiration  she  did  not 
oaure  for;  partners  she  did;  and  sometimes  felt  mortified 
when  she  had  to  sit  or  stSbtid  quiet  during"  all  "the' .first  part  of 
the-AVflnipg. .  .If  it  had^hot  been  for  her  father's  wishes  she 
would  much  rather  have  stayed  at  home ;  but,  nevertheless, 
she  talked  even  to  the  irresponsive  old  dowager,  and  fairly 
chatted  to  her  father  when  she  got  beside  him,  because  she 
did  not  like  him  to  fancy  that  she  was  not  enjoying  herself. 

And,  indeed,  she  had  so  much  happiness  in  the  daily 
course  of  this  part  of  her  life,  that,  on  looking  back  upon  it 
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afterwards j  she  <)ottld  not  imagine  anything  brighter  than  it 
had  been.  The  delight  of  receiving  her  lover's  letters — the 
anxious  happiness  -of  replying  to  them  (always  a  little  bit 
fearfnl  lest  she  should  not  express  herself  and  her  love  in 
the  precisely  happy  medium  becoming  a  maiden) — ^the 
father's  love  and  satisfaction  in  her — dae  calm  pirosperity  of 
the  whole  household — ^^s  delightful  at  the  time,  and,  lookmg 
back  tipon  it^  jt^eafi-drfiamiike^  ^  '  ^  •  ^      - -- 

^Occasionally  Mr.  Corbet  came  down  to  see  her.  He 
always  slept  on  these  occasions  at  Mr.  Ness's;  but  he  was  at 
Ford  Bank  the  greater  part  of  the  one  day  between  two 
nights  that  he  allowed  himself  for  the  length  of  hii^  visitis. 
And  even  these  short  peeps  were  not  frequently  taken.  He 
was  working  hard  at  law:  fagging  at  it  tooth  and  nail; 
arranging  his  whole,lifa.fio  as  best  to  promote  the  ends  of  his 
ambition  J' feeling  a  delight  in"sufpasaiftg  Md'  masleriiig  his 
fellows— those,. who  at  the  same  time, 

fie  read  Ellinor's  letters  Over  and  over  again  ;jD.othmg^e^^^ 
besides  law-books.  He  perceived  the  repressed  love  hidden 
awayir  subdued  expressions  in  Tier  commumcations,  'with 
an  amused  pleasure  at  the  attempt  at  concealment.  He  was 
glad  that  her  gaieties  were  not  more  gay;  he  was  glad  that 
she  was  not  too  much  admired,  although  a  little  indignant 
at  the  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  •^-^— shire  gentlemen. 
But,  if  other  admirers  had  come  prominently  forward,-  he 
would  have  had  to  take  some  more  decided  steps  to  aissert 
his  rights  than  he  had  hitherto  done;  for  he  had  caused 
Bllinor  to  express  a  vTish  to  her  father,  that  hei^'engagemettt 
should  not  be  too  much  talked  iaboilt  utitil  neater  the  tiihe 
when  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  marry  her.  He  thought 
that  Jbhe  knowledge  of  this,  the  only  imprudently  hasty  step 
he  ever  meant  to  take ; ia.  hia  life,  might  go  atgainst  his 
oharacteFfofwisdom,  if  the  fact  became  known  while  he  was 
yeronjy,  A^Sticident.  IMfr.  "Wilkiiis  wondered  a  little,  but 
acceded,  as  he  always  did,  to  any  of  BUinor's  requests.  Mr. 
Ness  Was  a  confidant,  of  course^  and  some  of  Lady  Maria's 
donnections  heard  of  it,  and  forgot  it  again  very  soon;  and; 
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as  it  happened,  no  one  else  was  sufficiently  interested  in 
Bl^inorjo  carelp. asoerta^ 

All  t^s  time,  Mr.  Balph  Corbet  maintained  a  very 
rp\i^h\j^^^m^p^  p#i^-^if^fi  iiowards  bis  own  family.  He  was 
engaged  to  Miss  Wilkins ;  and  all  be  oould  say  was^  fegLfeJ*. 
soryy  that  they  disapproved  of  it.  He  was  not  able  to  marry 
just  at  present,  and  before  the  time  for  bis  paarriage  arrived 
be  trusted  tbat  bis  family  would  take  a  motre  reasonable 
view  of  tbings,  and  be  willing  to  receive  ber  as  bis  wife  rwitb 
all  becoming  respect  or  affection.  Tbis  was  tbe  substance 
of  wbat  be  repeated  in  different  forms,  in  reply  to  bis  father*^ 
angry  letters.  At  lengtb,  bis  invariable  determination  made 
way  witb  bis  fatber ;  tbe  paternal  tbunderings  were  subdued 
to  a  distant  rumbling  in  tbe  sky ;  and  presently  tbe  inquiry 
was  broacbed  as  to  bow  much  fortune,  Miss  Wilkins  would 
have ;  bow  much  down  on  b^  marriage ;  wbat  were  tbe 
eventual  probabilities.  Now  tbis  was  a  point  which  Mr. 
Balph  Corbet  himself  wished  to  be  informed  upon.  He  had 
not. thought  much  about  it  in  making  tbe  engagement ;  he 
had  been  too  young,  or  too  much  in  love.  But  an  only  child 
of  a  wealthy  attorney  ought  to  have  something  considerable ; 
and  an  allowance  so  as  to  enable  tbe  young  couple  to  start 
housekeeping  in  a  moderately  good  part  of  town,  would 
be  an  advantage  to  him  in  his  profession.  So  he  replied  to 
his  fatber,  adroitly  suggesting  that  a  letter,  contaming  certain 
modifications  of  the  inquiry  which  had  been .  rather  rorigbly 
put  in  Mr.  Corbet's  last,  should  be  sent  to  him,  in  ordeir  that 
he  might  himself  ascertain  from  Mr.  Wilkins  what  were 
Ellinor's  prospects  as  regarded  fortune. 

Tbe  desired  letter  came ;  but  not  in  such  a  form  that  he 
oould  pass  it  on  to  Mr..  Wilkins;  be  preferred  to  make 
quotations,  and  even  these  quotations  were  a  little  altered 
and  dressed  before  he  sent  them  on.  The  gist  of  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Wilkins  was  tbis.  He  stated  that  he  hoped  soon  to 
be  in  a  position  to  offer  EUinor  a  home ;  tbat  be  anticipated 
a  steady  progress  in  his  profession,  and  consequently  in  bis 
income;  but  tbat  contingencies  might  arise,  as  his  father 
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giiggedted,  whioh  would  deprive  him  o£  the  power  of  earning 
a  livelihood^  perhaps  when  it  might  he  mose  required  than 
it  would  be  at  first ;  that  it  was  true  that,  after  his  noiother's 
death,  a  small  estate  in  Shropshire  would  come  to  him  as 
second  son,  and  of  course  EUinor  would  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  piroperty,  secured  to  her  legally  as  Mr.  Wilkins 
thought  best — ^ttiai  being  a  matter  for  after  discussion — but 
that  at  present  his  father  was  amdons,  as  might  be  seen  from 
the. extract,  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Wilkins  could  secure 
him  from  the  contingency  of  having  his  son's  widow  and 
poscdble  children  thrown  upon  his.  handA,  by  giving  Ellinor 
a  dowry ;  and  if  so,  it  was  gently  insinuated,  what  would  be 
the  amount  of  the  same  ?    . 

When  Mr.  Wilkins  received  this  letter,  it  startled  him  out 
of  a  h?.Bpy  ,gfty-fl|;ft(jfTn^  He  liked  EalpB  Oorb^^^d^the 
who]/^  connection  quite  well  enough  to  give  his  consent  to 
an  engagement  f  and  BOifiel!iznes  even  hie  wus"  glad  'lEo  *ffimk 
thdtlBICnor's  future  was  assured,  and  that  she  would  have 
a  protector  and  friends  after  he  was  dead  and  gone*  But  he 
did  not  W92it  them  to  assume  their  redponsibilites  so  soon. 
Hchad  not  distinctly  contemplated  her  marriage  as  an  event 
likely  to  happen  before  his  death.  He  could  not  understand 
how  his  own  life  would'  go  on  without  her:  or  indeed  why 
she  and  Balph,  Corbet  could  not  continue  just  as  they  were 
at  present.  He  came  down  to  breakfast  with  the.  letter  in 
his  hand.  By  EUinor's  blushes,  as  she  glanced  at  the  hand* 
writpg,  he  knew  that  she  had  heard  from  her  lover  by  the 
same  post ;  by  her  tender  caresses — caresses  given  as  if  to 
xx^^  up  for  the  pain  which  the  prospect  of  her  leaving  him 
w<is  sure  to  cause  himr^he  waei  certain  that  she  was  aware 
of  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Yet  he  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  tried  to  forget  it. 

:  He  djid  this  not  merely  from  his  reluctance  to  complete 
any  arrangements  which  might  facilitate  EUinor's  marriage. 
There  was  &  further  annoyance  connected  with  the  afihir. 
His  money  matters  had  been  for  some  time  in  an  involved 
state ;  he  had  been  living  beyond  his  income,  even  reckoning 
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that,  as  he  always  did,  a<i  the  hi^dst  point  which  it  ever 
touched*  He  kept  no  regnlalr  aocorantai  reasoning  with 
himself^^-ory  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  persuading  himself 
— ^that  there  was  no  great  occasion  for  regular  aecounts, 
when  he.had  a  steady  income  arising  from  his  profeSstoh,  ad 
well  as  the  interest  of  a  good  sum!  ot  tnoney  left  him  by  his 
father ;  and  when^  living  in  his  own  hbusei  ne^r  a  obuntry 
town  where  provisions  were  cheap,  his  expenditure  for  his 
small  family — only  one  ehUd-^oould  never  amount  to  any- 
thing like  his  incomings  from  the /above-mentioned  sources. 
But  servants  and  horses,  aind  choice  wines  and  rare  frc^ 
trees,  and  a  habit  of  pur<&asing  any  book  or  engraving  'that 
may  take  the  fancy,  irrespective  of  the  price,  run  away  with 
money,  even  though  there  be  but  one  child.  A  year  br  two 
ago,  Mr.  Wilkihs  had  been  startled  into  a  system  of  exagge- 
rated retrenchmexit--^retrenchment  which  only  lasted  about 
six  weeks — ^by  the  sudden  bursliing  of  a  bubble  speculation 
in  which  he  had  invested  a  paft  of  his  father's  savings.  But, 
aE<  soon  as  the  change  in  his  habits,  necessikted  by  his  n^W 
economies,  became  irksozne,  he  had  comforkd  himself  for 
his  relsbpse  into  his  former  easy  extravagance  of  living  by 
remembering  the  fact  that  Ellinor  was  engaged  to  the  son 
of  a  man  of  lad^ge  property :  and  that,  though  Eaiph  was  only 
l^e  second  seta,  yet  his  mother's  estate  must  come  to  him, 
as  Mr.  Ness  had  already  mentioned,  on  first  hearing  of  her 
engagement. 

Mr.  Wiikins  did  not  doubt  that  he  could  easily  make 
Ellinor  a  fitting  allowance,  or  even  pay  down  a  requisite 
dowry ;  but  the  doing  so  woulA  involve  an  examination  into 
the  real  state  of  his  affairs,  and  this  involved  distasteful 
trouble.  He  had  no  idea  how  much  mor^  than  mer6 
temporary  annoyance  would  arise  out  of  the  investigation. 
Until  it  was  made,  be  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
would  not  speak  to  Ellinor  on  the  subject  of  her  lover's 
letter.  So  for  the  next  few  days  she  was  kept  in  stispense, 
seeing  little  ot  her  father ;  and  during  the  shott  times  she 
was  with  him  she  was  made  aware  that  he  was  nervously 
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anxiotia  to  keep  tiie  oonversation  engaged  on  general  topics 
rather  than  on  the  one  which  she  had  at  heart.  As  I  have 
ah-eady  said,  Mr.  Corbet  had  written  to  her  by  the  same  post 
as  that  on  which  he  sent  the  letter  to  her  father,  telling  her 
of  its  contents,  and  begging  her  (in  all  those  sweet  words 
which  lovers  know  how  to  use)  to  urge  her  father  to  com- 
pliance for  his  sake— his,  her  lover's — who  was  pining  and 
lonely  in  all  the  crowds  of  London,  since  her  loved  presence 
was  not  there.  H^  did  not  care  for  money,  save  as  a  means 
of  hastening  their  marriage;  indeed,  if  there  were  only  some 
income  fixed,  however  small— some  time  for  their  marriage 
fixed,  however  distant — he  conld  be  patient.  He  did  not 
want  saperflnity  of  wealth;  his  habits  were  simple,  as  she 
well  knew ;  and  money  enough  would  be  theirs  in  time,  both 
from  her  share  of  contingencies  and  from  the  certainty  of 
his  finally  possessing  Bromley. 

Ellinor  delayed  replying  to  this  letter  until  her  father 
should  have  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject.  But,  as  she  per- 
ceived that  he  avoided  all  such  conversation,  the  young  girl's 
heart  failed  her.  She  began  to  blame  herself  for  wishing  to 
leave  him,  to  reproach  herself  lEor  bdng  accessory  to  any 
step  which  made  him  shim  being  alone  with  her,  and  look 
distressed  and  full  of  care  as  he  did  now.  It  was  the  usual 
struggle  between  father  and  lover  for  thejgQssesgiQii  pf  Jovft, 
instead  of  the  naturaland  gracefuUrftBignatiion  of  the  paront 
to  the  prescribed  course  of  things;  and,  as^sual,  it  wag.jilie 
po^or'^gifrwEOQiel^^  faiilt  jqI  hf^r  own  ! 

although  she  blamed  herself  for  being  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  previous  order  of  a&irs.  Ellinor  had  no  one 
to  speak  to  confidentially  but  her  father  and  her  lover,  and 
when  they  were  at  issue  she  could  talk  openly  to  neith^ ;  so 
she  brooded  over  Mr.  CJorbet's  unanswered  letter,  and  her 
father's  silence^  and  became  pale  and  dispirited.  Once  or 
twice  she  looked  up  suddenly,  and  caught  her  father's  eye 
gazing  upon  her  with  a  certain  wistful  anxiety;  but  the 
instant  she  saw  this  he  pulled  himself  up,  as  it  were,  and 
would  begin  talking  gaily  about  the  small  topics  of  the  day. 
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At  length  Mr.  Oorbet  grew  impatient  at  not  hearing  either 
from  Mr.  Wilkins  or  Ellinor,  and  wrote  urgently  to  the 
former,  making  known  to  him  a  new  proposal  suggested  to 
him  by  his  father,  which  was,  that  a  certain  sum  should  be 
paid  down  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  to  be  applied,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  trustees,  to  the  improvement  of  the  Bromley  estate, 
out  of  the.  profits  of  which,  or  Other  sources  in  the  elder 
Mr.  CorJ3et's  hands,  a  heavy  rate  of  interest  should  be  paid 
on  this  advance,  which  would  secure  an  income  to  the  young 
couple  immediately,  and  considerably  increase  the  value  of 
the  estate  upon  which  Ellinor's  settlement  was  to  be  made. 
The  terms  offered  for  this  laying  down  of  ready  money  were 
so  advantageous,  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  strongly  tempted  to 
accede  to  them  at  once,  as  Ellinor's  pale  cheek  and  want 
of  appetite  had  only  that  very  morning  smitten  upon  his 
conscience ;  and  this  immediate  transfer  of  ready  money  was 
as  a  sacrifice,  a  soothing  balm  to  his  self-reproach,  and 
laziness  and  dislike  to  immediate  unpleasantness  of  action 
had  its  counterbalancing  weakness  in  imprudence.  Mr. 
Wilkins  made  some  rough  calculations  on  a  piece  of  paper — 
deeds,  and  all  such  tests  of  accuracy,  being  down  at  the 
ofi&ce ;  discovered  that  he  could  pay  down  the  sum  required ; 
wrote  a  letter  agreeing  to  the  proposal,  and  before  he  sealed 
it  called  Ellinor  into  his  study,  and  bade  her  read  what  he 
had  been  writing  and  tell  him  what  she  thought  of  it. 
He  watched  the  colour  come  rushing  into  her:  white  face, 
her  lips  quiver  and  tremble,  and  even  before  the  letter  was 
ended  she  was  in  his  arms  kissing  him,  and  thanking  him 
with  blushing  caresses  rather  than  words. 

*^  There,  there !  "  said  he,  smiling  and  sighing ;  **  that 
will  do.  Why,^I  do  believe  you  took  me  for  a  hard-hearted 
father,  just  nke^a.Jie»WBe-'s.father'in  a  book.  YouVe  lobked 
as  woe-begone  th^s  week  past  as  Ophelia.  One  can't  make 
up  one's  mind  in  a  day  about  such  sums  of  money  as  this, 
little  woman ;  and  you  should  have  let  your  old  father  have 
time  to  consider." 

**  Oh/ papa ;  I  was  only  afraid  you  were  angry." 
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**  Well,  if  I  was  a  bit  perplexed,  seeing  yon  look  so  ill 
and  pining  was  not  the  way  to  bring  me  round.  Old  Corbet, 
I  must  say,  is  tryiqg  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  his  son.  It 
is  well  for  me  that  I  have  never  been  an  extravagant  mauj*' 

**  But,  papa,  we  don't  want  .all  this  much." 
'  "  Yes,  yes  I  if  is  all  right.  You  shall  go  into  their  family 
as jb^w§iUportiinnpid  ■  ■  ffudf^  -you  can't  go  as  a  Lady  Maria. 
Gome,  dq^'t  trouble  your  little  head  any  more  about  it. 
Give  me  one  more  kiss,  and  then  we'll  go  and  order  the 
horses,  and  have  a  ride,  together,  by  way  of  keying  holiday. 
I  deserve  a  holiday,  don't  I,  Nelly  ?  " 

Some  country  people  at  work  at  the  roadside,  as  the 
father  and  daughter  passed  along,  stopped  to  admire  their 
brif[btpjiappy  looks ;  and  one  spoke  oTTEe  hereditary  hand- 
someness ^fjhe  Wnfa'ngjTflTinnTj^^fny-tt^TS-rr^  pTOfff^y^^ 

Mr.  Wiikins's  father,  had  been  fine-looking  in  his  drab 
breeches  and  gaiters,  and  with  his  usual  assumption  of  a 
yeoman's  dress).  Another  said  it  was  easy  for  ihe  rich  to 
be  h^fi^^ome;  they  had  always  plenty  f 6  leat,^  and  could 
ride  when  they  were  tired  of  walking,  and  had.  no  care  for 
the  morrow  to  keep=  them  from  sleeping  at  nights.  And,  in 
sad^j^quifiscence .  with  their  contrasted  lot,  the  men  went 
on  ^gitid  their  hedging  and'clilcEihg  iif  sttence,-'  — *. » 

Aixi  yef,'irChey  Bad  Tfnbwn— iTlhe  poor  did  know — ^the 
troubles  and. .  temptations  of  "tEe  "ncE T^nEE^afiJa^^ 
foreseen  the  lot  darkening  over  the  father^  §!.9lSJSPl^diiJgJibe 
daughter  in,.,  its  (jloMdi  if  TSIr.  -  Wilkins  himself  had  even 
imagined  such  a  future  possible.  ...  Well,  there  was  truth 
in  the  old  heathen  saying,  'VLet  no  man  be  envied  till  his 
death." 

Ellinor  had  no  more  rides  with  her  father ;  no,  not  ever 
again;  though  t^ey  had  stopped  that  afternoon  at  the 
summit  of  a  breezy  common,  and  locked  at  a  ruined  hall, 
not  so  very  far  ofl^  and  discussed  whether  they  could:  reach 
it  that  day,  and  decided  thsAt  it  was  too  far  away  foor  any- 
thing but:  a  hurried  inspection,  and  that  some  day  soon  they 
would  make  the  old  placei  into  the  principal  object  of  an 
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excursion.  But  a  rainy  time  came  on,  when  no  rides  were 
possible ;  and  whether  it  was  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
or  that  some  other  eare  or  trouble  oppressed  him,  Mr. 
Wilkins  seemed  to  lose  all  wish  for  much  active  exercise, 
and  rather  sought  a  stimulus  to  hjis  spirits  ^apd  circuiation^jin 
wine.  But  of  this  Ellinor  was  innocently  unaware.  He 
seemed  diiUimd  "weary,  and  sat  lon^  drowsing  and' *dirinE&ig 
after  dittner.'  Iflto  servants  had  not  been  so  fond  of  him 
for  much  previous  generosity  and  kindness,  they  would  have 
complained  now,  and  with'  reason,  of  his  irritability,  for  all 
sorts  of  things  seemed  to  annoy  him. 

.''  You  should  get  the  master  to  take  a  ride  with  you, 
miss,"  said  Dixon  one  day,  as  he  was  putting  Ellinor  on  her 
horse.  **  He's  not  looking  well.  He's  studying  too  much 
at  the  pffice." 

But,  when  Ellinor  named  it  to  her  father,  he  rather  hastily 
replied  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  women  to  ride  out  when* 
ever  they  liked^ — n^n  had.  something  else  to  do ;  and  then, 
as  he  saw  her  look  grave  and  puzzled,  he  softened  down  hid 
abrupt  saying  by  adding  that  Dunster  had  been  making  a  fuss 
about  his  partner's  non-attendance,  and  altogether  taking  a 
good  deal  upon  himself  in  a  very  offensive  way,  so  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  go  pretty  regularly  to  the  oflSce;  in  order 
to  show  him  who  was  master — senior  partner,  and  head  of 
the  business,  at  any  rate.  i 

Ellinor  sighed  a  little  over  her  disa|^pointment  at  her 
father's  preoccupation,  and  then  forgot  he^  own  little  regret 
in  anger  at  Mr.  Dunster,  who  had  seemedl  all  along  to  be  a 
thorn  in  her  father's  side,  and  had  latterly  gairied:some-pewer 
and  authority  over  him,  the  exercise  of  which^EllinQUjsould 
not  ^elp~t^SinEmg,  was  a  very  impertinent  line  of  conduct 
from«€t-juiuor.  partrfeT;- BO  lately  onl^  a  paid  clerE^^.to  his 
superior.  There  was  a  sense  of  something  wrong  in  the 
Ford  Bank  household  for  many  weeks  about  this  time.  Mr. 
Wilkins  was  not  like  himself,  «*nd  his  cheerful  ways  and 
cardess  genial  speeches  were  missed,  even  on  the  days  when 
he  was  not  irritable,  and  evidently  uneasy  with  Mmself  and 
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all  about  hhn.  The  spring  was  late  in  coming,  and  cdd  tain 
and  sleet  made  any  kind  of  outdoor  exercise  a  trouble  and 
discomfort,  rather  than  a  bright  natural  event  in  the  cdtirse 
of  the  day.  All  sound  of  winter  gaieties,  6f  assemblies  and 
meets,  and  jovial  dinners,  had  died  away,  and  the  summer 
pleasures  were  as  yet  unthought  of.  Still  EUinor  had  a 
secret  perennial  source  of  sunshine  in  her  heart ;  whenever 
she  thought  of  Balph  she  could  not  feel  much  oppression 
from  the  present  unspoken  and  indistinct  gloom.  He  loved 
her ;  and  oh,  how  she  loved  him !  and  perhaps  this  very  next 
autumn but  that  depended  on  his  ovm  success  in  his  pro- 
fession. After  all,  if  it  was  not  this  autumn  it  would  be  the 
next ;  and  with  the  letters  that  she  received  weekly,  and  the 
occasional  visits  that  her  lover  ran  down  to  Hamley  to  pay 
Mr.  Ness,  EUinor  felt  as  if  she  would  almost  prefer  the  delay 
of  the  time  when  she  must  leave  her  father's  for  a  husband's 
roof. 


CHAPTER  VI 

At  Easter — ^just  when  the  heavens  and  earth  were  looking 
their  dreariest,  for  Easter  fell  very  early  this  year — Mr.  Corbet 
came  down.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  too  busy  to  see  much  of  him ; 
they  were  together  even  less  than  usual,  although  not  less 
friendly  when  they  did  meet.  But  to  EUinor  the  visit  was 
one  of  unmixed  happiness.  Hitherto  she  had  always  had  a 
littlejear  mingled  up  with  her  love  of  Mr.  Corbet ;  but  his 
manners  were 'softened,  his  opinions  less  decided  and  abrupt, 
and  his  whole  treatment  of  her  showed  such  tenderness,  that 
the  young  girl  basked  and  revelled  in  it.  One  or  two  of  their 
conversations  had  reference  to  their  future  married  life  in 
London;  and  she  then  perceived,  although  it  did  not  jiar 
against  her,  that  her  lover  had  not  forgotten  his  ambition  in 
bis  love.     He  tried  to  inoculate  her^-vdth  something  of  his 
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own  craving  for  success  in  life ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain :  she 
nestled' to  him,  arid  told  him  she  fid'not  cafe  toTTe  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  wife — wigs  and  woolsacks  were  not^ih  tef  Ime ; 
only,  if  he  wished  it,  she  would  wish  it. 

The^tastTiwo  days  oftis  stay  the  weather  changed. 
Sudden  be^jb  .borali  Iprth,  as  it  does  occasionally  for  a  few 
hours  even  in  our  chilly  English  spring.  The  grey-brown 
bushes  and  trees  started,  almost  with  visible  progress,  into  the 
tender  green  shade  which  is  the  forerunner  of  the  bursting 
leaves.  The  sky  was  of  full  cloudless  blue.  Mr.  WiUdns 
was  to  come  homo  pretty  early  from  the  office,  to  ride  out 
with  his  daughter  and  her  lover;  but,  after  waiting  some 
time  for  him,  it  grew  too  late,  and  they  were  obUged  to  give 
up  the  project.  Nothing  would  serve  Ellinor,  then,  but  that 
she  must  carry  out  a  table  and  have  tea  in  the  garden,  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  tree,  among  the  roots  of  whioh  she  used  to 
play  when  a  child.  Miss  Monro  objected  a  little  to  this 
caprice  of  EUinor*s,  saying  that  it  was  too  early  for  out-of- 
door  meals;  but  Mr.  Corbet  overruled  all  objections,  and 
helped  her  in  her  gay  preparations.  She  always  kept  to  the 
early  hours  of  her  childhood,  although  she,  as  then,  regularly 
sat  with  her  father  at  his  late  dinner;  and  this  meal  al  fresco 
was  to  be  a  reality  to  her  and  Miss  Monro.  There  was  a 
place  arranged  for  her  father ;  and  she  seized  upon  him,  as  he 
was  coming  from  the  stable-yard,  by  the  shrubbery  path,  to 
his  study,  and  with  merry  playfulness  made  him  a  prisoner, 
accusing  him  of  disappointing  them  of  their  ride^  and  draw- 
ing him,  more  than  half  unwilling,  to  his  chair  by  the  table. 
But  he  was  silent,  and  almost  sad :  his  presence  damped 
them  all ;  they  could  hardly  tell  why,  for  he  did  not  object 
to  anything,  though  he  seemed  to  enjoy  nothing,  and  only 
to  force  a  smile  at  Ellinor's  occasional  salHes.  These  be- 
came more  and  more  rare  as  she  perceived  her  father's 
depression.  She  watched  him  anxiously.  He  perceived  it, 
and  said — ^shivering  in  that  strange,,  unaccountable  maimer 
which  is  popularly  explained  by  the  expression  that  some  one 
is  passing  over  the  earth  that  will  one  day  form  your  grave — 
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"  Ellinor !  this  is  not  a  day  for  out-of-door  tea.  I  never 
felt  so  chilly  a  spot  in  my  life.  I  cannot  keep  from  shaking 
where  I  sit.  I  must  leave  this  place,  my  dear,  in  spite  of  all 
your  good  tea." 

"  Oh,  papa !  I  am  so  sorry !  But  look  how  full  the  hot 
sun's  rays  come  on  this  turf  1  I  thought  I  had  chosen  such 
a  capital  spot !  " 

But  he  got  up  and  persisted  in  leaving  the  table,  although 
he  was  evidently  sorry  to  spoil  the  little  party.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  gravel  walk,  close  by  them,  talking  to  them 
as  he  kept  passing  by,  and  trying  to  cheer  them  up. 

"  Are  you  warmer  now,  papa  ?  "  asked  Ellinor. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  all  right !  It*s  only  that  place  that  seems  so 
chilly  and  damp.     I'm  as  warm  as  a  toast  now." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Corbet  left  them.  The  unseason- 
ably fine  weather  passed  away  too,  and  all  things  went  back 
to  their  rather  g*ey  and  dreary  aspect ;  but  Ellinor  was  too 
happy  to  feel  this  much,  knowing  what  absent  love  existed 
for  her  alone,  and  from  this  knowledge  unconsciously  trust- 
ing in.  Jihfi.fimmL^b^jQLi  the  clouds. 

1  have  said  that  few  Or  none  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Hamley,  beside  their  own  household  and  Mr.  Ness, 
knew  of  Eflinor's  engagement.  At  one  of  the  rare  dinner- 
parties to  which  she  accompanied  her  father — ^it  was  at  the 
old  lady's^  house  who  chaperoned  her  to  the  assemblies — she 
Was  taken  in  to  dinner  by  a  young  clergyman  staying  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  hf^d  just  had  a  small  living  given  to 
him  in  his  own  county,  and  he  felt  as  if  this  was  a  grieat  step 
in  his  life.  He  was  good,  innocent,  and  rather  boyish  in 
appearance.  Ellinor  was  happy 'and:*arMrefe&se,  and  chatted 
away  to  this  Mr.  Livingstone  on  many  little  points  of  interest 
which  they  foimd  they  had  in  common :  church  music,  and 
the  difficulty  they  had  in  getting  people  to  sing  in  parts ; 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  they  had  both  seen ;  styles  of 
church  architiecture ;  Buskin's  works  ;  and  parish  schools,  in 
which  Mr.  Livingstone  was  somewhat  shocked  to  find  that 
Ellinor  took  no  great  interest.     When  the  gentlemen  came 
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in  from  the  dining-room,  it  struck  Ellinor,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  Ufe,  that  her  father  had  taken  more  ynne  than  was 
good  for  him.  Indeed,  this  had  rather  become  a  habit  with 
him  of  late ;  but,  as  he  always  tried  to  go  quietly  off  to  his 
ovm  room  when  such  had  been  the  case,  his  daughter  had 
never  been  aware  of  it  before,  and  the  perception  of  it  now 
made  her  cheeks  hot  with  shame.  She  thought  that  every 
one  must  be  as  conscious  of  his  altered  manner  and  way  of 
speaking  as  she  was ;  and,  after  a  pause  of  sick  silence,  during 
which  she  could  not  say  a  word,  she  set  to  and  talked 
to  Mr.  Livingstone  about  parish  schools — anything,  with 
redoubled  vigour  and  apparent  interest,  in  order  to  keep  one 
or  two  of  the  company,  at  least,  from  noticing  what  was  to 
her  so  painfully  obvious. 

The  effect  of  her  behaviour  was  far  more  than  she  had 
intended.  She  kept  Mr.  Livingstone,  it  is  true,  from  observing 
her  father;  but  she  also  riveted  his  attention  on  herself.  He 
had  thought  her  very  pretty  and  agreeable  during  dinn^; 
but  jifter  dinner  he  considered  her  bewitching,  irresistible. 
He  dfearaed  of  her  all  night,  and  wakened  up  the  next  morn- 
ing to  a  calculation  of  how  far  his  income  would  allow  him 
to  furnish  his  pretty  new  parsonage  with  that  crowning 
blessing,  a  wife.  For  a  day  or  two  he  did  up  little  sums, 
and  sighed,  and  thought  of  Ellinor,  her  face  listening  with 
admiring  interest  to  his  sermons,  her  arm  passed  into  his 
as  they  went  together  round  the  parish;  her  sweet  voice 
instructing  classes  in  his  schools — :tum  where  he  would,  in 
his  imagination  Ellinor's  presence  rose  up  before  him. 

The  consequence  was  that,  he  wrote  an  offer,  which  he 
found  a  far  more  perplexing  piece  of  composition  than  a 
sermon :  a  real  hearty  expression  of  love,  going  on,  over  all 
obstacles,  to  a  straightforward  explanation  of  his  present 
prospects  and  future  hopes,  and  winding  up  with  the  inform- 
ation, that  on  the  succeeding  morning  he  would  call  to 
know  whether  he  might  speak  to  Mr.  Wilkins  on  the  subject 
of  this  letter.  It  was  given  to  Ellinor  in  the  evening,  as  she 
was  sitting  with  Miss  Monro  in  the  Ubrary.     Mr.  Wilkins 
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was  dining  out,  she  hardly  knew  where,  as  it  was  a  sudden 
engagement,  of  which  he  had  sent  word  from  the  office-^a 
gentlemen's  dinner-party,  she  supposed,  as  he  had  dressed 
in  Hamley  without  cx)ming  home.  EUinor  turned  over  the 
letter  when  it  was  brought  to  her,  as  some  people  do  when 
they  cannot  recognise  the  handwriting,  as  if  to  discover  from 
paper  or  seal  what  two  moments  would  assure  them  of,  if 
they  opened  the  letter  and  looked  at  the  signature.  Ellinor 
could  not  guess  who  had  written  it  by  any  outward  sign ; 
but,  the  moment  she  saw  the  name  **  Herbert  Livingstone," 
the  meaning  of  the  letter  flashed  upon  her,  and  she  coloured 
all  over.  8he  put  the  letter  away,  unread,  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  made  some  excuse  for  leaving  the  room  and  going 
upstaii^.  When  safe  ia  her  bedchamber,  she  read  the  young 
man's  eager  words  with  a  sense  of  self-reproach.  How 
must  she,  engaged  to  one  man,  have  been  behaving  to 
another,  if  this  was  the  result  of  a  single  evening's  interview  ? 
The  self -reproach,  was  unjustly  4)estQweJ;  but  with  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  Sh6  made  herself  very  miserable ;  and 
at  liast  went  down  with  a  heavy  heart  to  go  on  with  Dante, 
and  runmiage  up  words  in  the  dictionary.  All  the  time  she 
seemed  to  Miss  Monro  to  be  plodding  on  with  her  Italian 
more  diligently  and  sedately  than  usual,  she  was  planning  in 
her  own  mind  to  speak  to  her  father  as  soon  as  he  returned 
(and  he  had  said  that  he  should  not  be  late),  and  beg  him  to 
ui^dojhe  inischief  she  had  done  by  seeing  Mr.  Livingstone 
the  next  morning,  and  frankly  explaining  the  real  state  of 
affairs  to  him.  But  she  wanted  to  read  her  letter  again, 
and  think  it  all  over  in  peace;  and  so,  at  an  early  hour, 
she  wished  Miss  Monro  good-night,  and  went  up  into  her 
own  room  above  the  drawing-room,  overlooking  the  flower- 
garden  and  shrubbery-path  to  the  stable-yard,  by  which  her 
father  was  sure  to  return.  She  went  upstairs  and  studied 
her  letter  well,  and  tried  to  recall  all  her  speeches  and  con- 
duct on  that  miserable  evening — as  she  thought  it  then — ^not 
knowing  what  true  misery  was.  Her  head  ached ;  and  she 
put  out  the  candle,  and  went  and  sat  on  the  window-seat, 
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lodking  out  into  the  moonlit  garden,  watching  for  her  father. 
She  opened  the  window :  partly  to  cool  her  forehead,  partly 
to  enable  her  to  call  down  softly  when  she  should  see  him 
coming  along.  By-and-by,  the  door  from  the  stable-yard 
into  the  shrubbery  oUcked  and  opened,  aiid  in  a  moment  she 
saw  Mr.  Wilkins  moving  through  the  bushes;  but  not  alone. 
Mr.  Dunster  was  with  him ;  and  the  two  were  talking  together 
in  rather  ercited  tones,  immediately  lost  to  hearing,  however, 
as  they  entered  Mr.  Wilkins's  study  by  the  outer  door. 

"  They  hsive  been  dining  together  somewhere.  Probably 
at  Mr.  Hanbury*s "  (the  Hamley  brewer),  thought  Ellinor. 
"  But  how  provoking  that  he  should  have  come  home  with 
papa,  this  night  of  all  nights !  " 

Two  or  three  times  before,  Mr.  Dunster  had  called  on 
Mr.  Wilkins  in  the  evening,  as  Ellinor  knew ;  but  she  was 
not  quite  aware  of  the  reason  for  such  late  visits,  agijjjad 
never  put  together  the  two  f  acts-^as  catee  and  consequence 
— -IrhartrOii'sueh  occasioni^'ef~fiiIffieFhad  been  absent  from  the 
offifeall^ay,  lin3*1&Kat"litere"iiligh"t  Be  necessary  business  for 
him  to  transact,  the  urgency  of  which  was  the  motive  for 
Mr.  Dunster's  visits.  Mr.  Wilkins  always:  seemed  to  be 
annoyed  by  his  coming  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  spoke  of  it, 
resenting  the  intrusion  upon  his  leisure ;  and  Ellinor,  with- 
out consideration,  adopted  her  father's  mode  of  speaking  and 
thinkiiig  on  the  subject,  and  was  rather  m6te  angry  than  he 
was,  whenever  iihe  obnoxioiis  partner  came  on  business  in  the 
evening.  This  night  was,  of  all  nights,  the  most  ill-purposed 
time  (so  Ellinor  t'hought)  for  a  tHe-drtSfe  with  her  father ! 
However,  there  was  no  doubt  in  :herr  mind  =  as  tx)  what  she 
had  to  do.  So  late  as  it  Was,  the  unwelcome  visitor  ^ould 
not  stop  long;  and  then  she  would  go  down  and  have  her 
little  conjfidence  with  her  father,  and  beg  him  to  see  Mr. 
Livingstone  when  he  came  next  morning,  and  dismiss  him 
as  gently  as  might  be. 

She  sat  on  in  the  window-seat,  dreaming  waking  drfeancis 
of  future  happiness.  She  kept  losing  herdelf  in  such  thoughts, 
and  became  almost  afraid  of  forgetting  why  she  sat  there. 
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Presently  she  felt' cold,  and  got  up  to  fetoh  a  shawl,  in  which 
she  mnffled  herself  and  resumed  her  place.  Jt  seemed  to 
her  growing  very  late ;  the  moonlight  was  coming  fuller  and 
fuller  into  the  garden,  and  the  blackness  of  thd^  shadow  was 
more  concentrated  and  stronger.  Surely  Mr.  Dunster  could 
not  have  gone  away  along  the  dark  shrubbery-path  so  noise- 
lessly but  what  she  must  have  heard  him  ?  No !  there  was 
the  swell  of  voices  coming  up  through  the  window  from  her 
father's  study :  angry  voices  they  were ;  and  her  anger  rose 
sympiathetically,  as  she  knew  that  her  father  was  being  irri- 
tated. There  was  a  sudden  movement,  as  of  chairs  pushed 
hastily  aside,  and  then  a  mysterious  unaccountable  noise — 
heavy,  sudden;  and  then  a  shght  movement  as  of  chairs 
again;  and  then  a  profound  stillness.  Ellinor  leaned  her 
head  against  the  side  of  the  window  to  hsten  more  intently, 
for  some  mysterious  instinct  made  her  sick  and  faint.  No 
soimd — no  noise !  Only  by-and-by  she  heard,  what  ^^uJUaye 
ali^eard  at  such  times  of  intent  Ustening,  the  beatiilg  of  the 
pulses^  oi  her  heart,  and  then  the  whirling  rush  of  blood 
through  her  head.  How  long  did  this  last?  She  never 
knew.  =By-and-by  she  heard  her  father's  hurried  footstep  in 
his  bedroom,  next  to  hers;  but  when  she  ran  thither  to 
speak  to  him,  and  ask  him  what  was  amiss — if  anything  had 
been^ — if  she  might  come  to  him  now  abouit  Mr.  Livingstone's 
letter,  she  found  tiiat  he  hsid  gone  down  again  to  his  study, 
and  almost  at  the  slame  moment. she  heard  the  little  private 
outer  door  of  that  room  open ;  some  one  went  out,  and  then 
there  were  hurried  footste{)S  aloiig  the  shrubbery-path.  She 
thought,  of  course,  that  it  was  Mr.  DuD&ter  leaving  -  thet 
house ;  and  went  back  for  Mr^  livingstone's  letter.  Having 
found  it,  she  passed  through. her  father's  room  to, the  private 
staircase,  thinking  that,  if;  she  Went  by  the  more  regular 
way,  she  would  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  Miss  Monro,  and 
perhaps  of  being  questioned  in  the  morning.  Even  in 
passing  down  this  remote  staircase,  she  trod  softly  for  fear 
of  being  overheard.  When  she  entered  the  room,  the  iuU 
light  of  the  candlias  dazzled  her  for  an  instant,  coming  out 
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of  the  darkness.  They  were  flaring  wildly  in  the  draught 
that  oame  in  through  the  open  door,  by  which  the  outer  air 
was  admitted ;  for  a  moment  there  seemed  no  one  in  the 
room — and  then  she  saw,  with  strange  sick  horror,  the  legs 
of  some  one  lying  on  the  carpet  behind  the  table.  As  if 
compelled,  even  while  she  shrank  from  doing  it,  she  went 
round  to  see  who  it  was  that  lay  there  so  still  and  motionless 
as  never  to  stir  at  her  sudden  coming.  It  was  Mr.  Dunster ; 
his  head  propped  on  chair-cushions,  his  eyes  open,  staring, 
distended.  There  was  a  strong  smell  of  brandy  and  harts- 
horn in  the  room ;  a  smell  so  powerful  as  not  to  be  neutraUsed 
by  the  free  ciurent  of  night  air  that  blew  through  the  two 
open  doors.  BUinor  could  not  have  told  whether  it  was 
reason  or  instinct  that  made  her  act  as  she  did  during  this 
awful  night.  When  afterwards,  notwithstanding  her  shud- 
deiing  avoidance  of  it,  the  haunting  memory  would  come  and 
overshadow  her,  during  many,  many  years  of  her  life,  she 
grew  to  beUeve  that  the  powerful  smell  of  the  _spilt  hiranjdjr^ 
at)6okitely  intpxijs»ajied..lier — ^an  unconscious  Bechabite  in 
practice.  But  something  gave  her  a  presence  of  mind  and 
a  Qourage  toi  her  own.  And,  IfchbCtgh"  sh6^  tearrit  to  think 
afterwarSs  tWt  she  hadT  a^Ctei  ua5¥ifi©ly»  if-  not  Tsamigly  and 
wickedly,  yet  she  marvelled,  in  repalling^  that  time,  how  she 
could  have"then  behaveSTas  she  did^  First  of  aII"sBe"Bfted 
herself  Tip  trom*~HeFlascinaTect'ga*ze  at  the  dead  man,  and 
went  to  the  staircase  door,  by  which  she  had  entered  the 
study,  and  shut  it  softly.  Then  she  went  back — ^looked 
again ;  took  the  brandy-bottle,  and  knelt  down,  and  tried  to 
pour  some  into  the  mouth ;  but  this  she  found  she  could  not 
do.  Then  she  wetted  her  hieindkerchief  with  the  spirit,  and 
moistened  the  lips ;  all  to  no  purpose ;  for,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  man  was  dead — ^killed  by  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  of 
the  brain ;  how  occasioned,  I  must  tell  by-and-by.  Of  course, 
all  EUinor's  little  cares  and  efforts  produced  no  effect ;  her 
father  had  tried  them  before — ^vain  endeavours  all,  to  bring 
back  the  precious  breath  of  life !  The  poor  girl  could  not 
bear  the  look  of  those  open  eyes,  and  softly,  tenderly,  tried 
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to  close  them,  although  unconscious  that,  in  so  doing,  she 
was  rendering  the  pious  offices  of  some  beloved  hand  to  a 
dead  man.  She  was  sitting  by  the  body  on  the  floor,  when 
she  heard  steps  coming  with  rushing  and  yet  cautious  tread, 
through  the  shrubbery ;  she  had  no.  fe^  jglthough  it  might 
be  the  tread  of  robbers  and  murderers.  The  awfulness  of 
the  hour  raised  her  above  common  fears;  though  she  did 
not  go  through  the  usual  process  of  reasoning,  and  by  it  feel 
assured  that  the  feet  which  were  coming  so  softly  and 
swiftly  along  were  the  same  which  she  had  heard  leaving 
the  room  in  like  manner,  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

Her  father  entered,  and  started  back,  almost  upsetting 
some  one  behind  him  by  his  recoil,  on  seeing  his  daughter  in 
her  motionless  attitude  by  the  dead  man.  / 

"My  God,  BUinor!  what  has  brought  you  here?"  he 
said,  almost  fiercely. 

But  she  answered  as  one  stupefied — 

"  I  don't  knpw-     Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  child ;  it  cannot  be  helped." 

She  rais^  her  eyes  to  the  solemn,  pitying,  awe-stricken 
face  behind  her  father's— the  countenance  of  Dixon. 

**  Is  he  dead  ?  "  she  asked  of  him. 

The  man  stepped  forwards,  respectfully .  pushing  his 
master  on  one  side  as  he  did  so.  He  bent  down  over  the 
corpse,  and  looked,  and  listened ;  and  then,  reaching  Si  candle 
off  the  taMe,  he  signed  Mr.  Wilkins  to  close  the  door.  And 
Mr.  Wilkins  obeyed,  and  looked  with  an  intensity  of  eager- 
ness almost  amounting  to  faintness  on  the  experiment;  and 
yet  he  could  not  hope.  The  flame  was  steady — steady  and 
pitilessly  unstirred,  even  when  it  was  adjusted  close  to  mouth 
and  nostril;, the  head  was  raised  up  by  one  of  Dixon's 
stalwart  arms,  while  he  held  the  candle  in  the  other  hand. 
Ellinor  fancied  that  there  was  some  trembling  on  Dixon's 
part,  and  grasped  his  wrist  tightly,  in  order  to  give  it  the 
requisite  motionless  firmnees. 

All  in  vain.  The  head  was  placed  again  on  the  cushions ; 
the  servant  rose  and  stood  by  his  master,  looked  sadly  on 
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the  dead  man,  whom,  living,  none  of  them  had  hked  or  oared 
for ;  and  Ellinor  sat  on,  quiet  and  tearless,  as  one  in  a  trance. 

"  How  was  it,  father  ?  "  at  length  she  asked. 

He  would  fain  have  had  her  ign(»rant  of  all ;  hut,  so 
questioned  hy  her  Ups,  so  adjured  by  her  eyes,  in  the  very 
presence  of  death,  he  could  not  choose  but  speak  the  truth ; 
he  spoke  it  in  convulsive  gasps,  each  sentence  an  effort — 

^*  He  taunted  me^-Jaa-WAS  .ms^lent,  beyond  my  patience 
1  — ^I  couid  not  bear  it.  I  struck  him — I^jan'tiellJiow'it  was. 
/  He  must  have  hit  his  head  in  iaJlhng.  Oh,  my  God!  one 
j  little  hour  ago  I  was  innocent  of  this  man's  blood!"  He 
\   oofered.  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Ellinor  to6k  the  candle  again ;  kneeling .  behind  Mr. 
Dunster's  head,  she  tried  the  futile  experiment  once  more. 

"  Could  not  a  doctor  do  some  good  ?  "  she  asked  of  Dixon, 
in  a  hopeless  voice. 

"  No !  "  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  and  looking  with  a 
sidelong  glance  at  his  master,  who  seemed  to  shrivel  up  and 
to  shrink  away  at  the  bare  suggestion.  "  Doctors  can  do 
nought,  I'm  afeard.  All  that  a  doctor  could  do,  I  take  it, 
would  be  to  open  a  vein ;  and  that  I  could  do  along  with  the 
best  of  them,  if  I  had  but  my  fleam  here."  He  fumbled  in  his 
pockets  AS  he  spoke,  and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  the  **  fleam  " 
(or  cattle-lancet)  was  somewhere  about  his  dress.  He 
drew  it  out,  and  smoothed  and  tried  it  on  his  finger.  Ellinor 
tried  to  bare  the  arm,  but  turned  sick  as  she  did  so.  Her 
father  started  eagerly  forwards,  and'  did  what  was  necessary 
with  hurried  trembling  hands.  If  they  had  cared  less  about 
the  result,  they  might  have  been  more  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  operation  in  the  hands  of  one  so  ignorant 
as  Dixon,  But,  vein  or  artery,  it  signified  little;  no  living 
blood  gushed  out ;  only  a  httle  watery  moisture  followed  the 
cut  of  the  fleam.  They  laid  him  back  on  bis  strange,  sad 
death-couoh»     Dixon  spoke  next. 

**  Master  Ned !  "  said  he — for  he  had  known  Mr.  Wilkins 
in  his  days  of  bright  careless  boyhood,  and  almost  was 
carried  back  to  them  by  the_sense  of  charge  and  protection 
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which  the  servant's  presence  of. mind  and  sharpened  senses 
gave  laii?!  over  his  master  on  this  dreary  night — "Master 
Ned!  we  must  do  summut." 

No  one  spoke.     What  was  tp  be  done  i 

"  Did  any  folk  see  him  come  here  ?  "  Dixon  asked,  after 
a  time.  ElUnor  looked  up  to  hear  her  father's  answer,  a 
vdld  hope  coming  into  her  mind  that  all  might  be  concealed 
somehow ;  she  did  not  know  how,  nor  did  she  think  of  any 
consequences  except  saving  her  fa(ther  from  the  vague  dread, 
trouble,  and  punishment  that  she  was  aware  would  await 
him,  if  all  were  known. 

Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  seem  to  hear;  in  fact,  he  did  not 
hear  anything  but  the  unspoken  echo  of  his  own  last  words, 
that  went  booming  through  his  heart :  "  An  hour  ago  I  was 
innocent  o{  this  man's  blood  1    Only  an  hour  ago !  " 

Dixon  got  up  and  poured  out  half  a  tumblerful  of  raw 
spirit  from  the  brandy-bottle  that  stood  on  the  table. 

"Drink  this,  Master  Ned  I",  putting  it  to  his  master's 
lips.  "  Nay  " — to  Ellinor — "  it  will  do  him  no  harm ;  only 
bring  back  his  senses,  which,  poor  gentleman,  are  scared 
away.  We  shall  need  all  our  wits. .  Now,  sir,  please  janswer 
my  question !   Did  any  one  see  Measter  Dun^ter  come  here  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  recovering  his. speech. 
"  It  all  seems  in  a  mist.  He  offered  to  walk  home  with  me ; 
I  did  not  want  him.  I  was  almost  rude  to  him,  to  keep  him 
off.  I  did  not  want  to  talk  of  business;  I  had ,.takaKL.iioo 
much  wine  to  be  very  clear,  and  some  things  at  the  office 
wefe'not  quite  in  order,  and  he  bad  found  itoiat.;  If  any 
one  heard  our  conversation,  they  must  know  I  did  not  want 
him  to  come  with  me.  Oh  I  why  would  he  come  1  He  was 
as  obstinate — he  would  come — and  here  it  has  been  his 
death!" 

"  Well,  sir,  what's  done  can't  be  xmdon^,  and  I'm  sure 
we'd  any  of  us  bring  him  back  to  Hfe  if  we  could,  even  by 
cutting  off  our  hands,  though  he  was  a  mighty  plaguey  chap 
while  he'd  breath  in  him.  But  what  I'm  thinking  is  this : 
it'll  maybe  go  awkward  with  you,  sir,  if  he's  found  here^ 
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One  can't  say.  But  don't  you  think,  miss,  sus  he's  neither 
kith  nor  kin  to  miss  him,  we  might  just  bury  him  away 
before  morning,  somewhere  ?  There's  better  nor  four  hours 
of  dark.  I  wish  we  oould  put  him  i'  the  churchyard,  but 
that  can't  be;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  sooner  we  set  about 
digging  a  place  for  him  to  lie  in,  poor  fellow,  the  better  it'll 
be  for  us  all  in  the  end.  I  can  pare  a  piece  of  turf  up  where 
it'll  never  be  missed ;  and,  if  master  'U  take  ona  spade,  and  I 
another,  why,  we'll  lay  him  softly  down,  and  cover  him  up ; 
andap  one  '11  be  the  wiser." 

There  was  iio  reply  from  either  for  a  minute  or  so.  Then 
Mr.  Wilkins  said — 

"If  my  father  could  have  known  of  my  living  to  this! 
Why,  they  will  try  me  as  a  criminal;   and., you,  Eliinor! 
Dixon,  you  are  right.     We^fiaust  conceal  it,  or  I  must  cSF 
my  throat,  for  I  never  could  live  through  it.     Ol^joraut^te  of 
passion,/ and  my  life  blasted !  *' 

"  Come  along,  sir,"  said  Dixon ;  "there's  no  time  to  lose." 
And  they  went  out  in  search  of  tools ;  Eliinor  following  them, 
shivering  all  over,  but  begging  that  she  might  be  with  them, 
and  not  have  to  remain  in  the  study  with— *- 

She  would  not  be  bidden  into  her  own  room ;  she  dreaded 
inaction  and  soUtude.  She  made  herself  busy  with  carrying 
heavy  baskets  of  turf,  and  straining  her  strength  to  the 
utmost ;  fetching  all  that  was  wanted,  with  soft  swift  steps. 

Once,  as  she  passed  near  the  open  study  door,  she  thought 
that  she  heard  a  rustling,  and  a  flash  of  hope  came  across 
her.  Could  he  be  reviving?  She  entered,  but  a  moment 
was  enough  to  undecei\^e  her ;  it  had  only  been  a  night  rustle 
among  the  trees.     Of  hope,  life,  there  was  none. 

They  dug  the  hole  deep  and  well';  wQid^ng^with  fierce 
energyJiQjpL^nch  thought^  and  remorse.  Once  or  twice;  her 
father  .asked  for  brandy,  which  Eliinor,  reassured  by  the 
apparently  good  effect  of  the  first  dose,  brought  to  him  with- 
out a  word;  and  once,  at  her  father's  suggestion,  she  brought 
food,  such  as  she  could  find  in  the  dining-room  without  dis- 
turbing the  household,  for  Dixon. 
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When  all  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  body  in  its 
anbless€d.#»¥e,  Mr.  Wilkins  bade  EUinor  go  up  to  her  own 
room— she  had  done  all  she  could  to  help  them;  the  resir 
must  be  done  by  them  alone.  Bhe  felt  that  it  mnst ;  and, 
indeed,  both  her  nerves  and  her  bodily  strength  were  giving 
way.  She  would  have  kissed  her  father,  as  he  sat  wearily  at 
the  heBd  of  the  grave — Dixon  had  gone  in  to  make  some 
arrangement  for  carrying  the  corpse — but  he  pushed  her 
away  quietly,  but  resolutely — 

"No,  Nelly,  you  must  never  fefes.me  again;  I  am  a 
murderer."^  '^ 

"  But  I  will,  my  own  darling  papa,"  said  she,  throwing 
her  arms  passionately  round  'Ks''iig<Sk;''ffi'a''covel?ilIg^  his  face 
witWrfS'ses.  "Tlove  you,  andXJonIi  cafe  what'  yoU  are— if 
you^were  twenty  times  a  murderer,  which  you  are  not ;  I  am 
sure  it  was  only  an  accident." 

"  Go  in,  my  child,  go  in,  and  try  to  get  some  rest  I  But 
go  in ;  for  we  must  finish  as  fast  as  we  can.  The  moon  is 
down ;  it  will  soon  be  daylight.  What  a  blessing  there  are 
no  othfer  bed-ro6ms  on  this  side- of  the  house;  Go,  Nelly!  " 
And  she  went;  straining  herself  up  to  move  noiselessly, 
with  eyes  averted,  through  the  room  which  she  shuddered 
at  as  the  place  of  hasty  and  ub||,sbUQ:8S[ed  death. 

Once  in  her  own  room,  she  bolted  the  door  on  the  inside, 
and  then  stole  to  the  windbw,  as  if  some  faaanation  impelled 
her  to  watch  all  the  proceedings  to  the  end.  But  her  aching 
eyes  could  hardly  penetrate  through  the  thick  darkness  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  year  of  which  I  am  speaking,  so  closely 
precedes  the  dawn.  Bhe  could  discern  the  tops  of  the  trees 
against  the  sky,  and  could  single  out  the  well-known  one,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  stem  of  which  the  grave  was  made, 
in  the  very  piece  of  turf  over  which  so  lately  she  and  Ealph 
had  had  their  merry  little  tea-making ;  and  where  her  father, 
as  she  now  remembered,  had  shuddered  and  shivered,  as  if 
the  ground  on  which  his  seat  had  then  been  placed  was 
fateful  and  omin6us  to  him. 

Those  below  moved  softly  and  quietly  in  all  they  did ;  but 
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every  sonnd  had  a  signifioant  and  temible  interpretation  to 
Ellinor's  ears.  Before  tihey  had  ended,  the  little  birds  had 
began  to  pipe  out  their  gay  reveiUe  to  the  dawn.  Then  doors 
closed,  and  all  was  profoundly  still. 

EUinor  threw  herself,  in  her  clothes,  on  the  bed,  and  was 
thankful  for  the  intense  weary  physical  pain  which  took  off 
something  of  the  anguish  of  thought — anguish  ithat  she 
fancied  from  time  to  time  was  leading  to  insanity. 

By-and-by,  the  morning  cold  made  her  instinctively 
creep  between  the  blankets ;  and,  once  there,  she  fell  into  a 
dead  heavy  sleep. 


CHAPTER  VII 

EiiLiNOB  was  awakened  by  a  rapping  at  her  door:  it  was 
her  maid. 

She  was  fully  aroused  in  a  moment,  for  she  had  fallen 
asleep  with  one  clearly  defined  plan  in  her  mind — only  one, 
for  all  thoughts  and  cares  having  no  relation  to  the  terrible 
event  were  as  though  they  had  never  been. .  All  her  purpose 
wa«g  to  shield  her  father  from  SUSpicip».  ..An.d*fc>-dft  tfe  she 
inugt  .'.control  "^erself — heart,  mind,  and  body  must  be  rulgd 
to  this  one  end. 
'  Bb  she  said  to  Mason — 

"Let  me  lie  half-an-bour  longer;  and  beg  Miss  Monro 
not  to  wait  breakfast  for  me ;  but  in  half-an-hour  bring  me 
up  a  cup  of  strong  tea,  for  I  have  a  bad  headache." 

Mason  went  away.  EUinor  sprang  up  ;  rapidly  un- 
dressed herself,  and  got  into  bed  again,  so  that  when  her 
maid  returned  with  her  breakfast,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  the  night  having  been  passed  in  any  unusual  manner. 

"  How  ill  you  dp  look,  miss  1 "  said  Mason.  "  I  am  sure 
you  had  better  not  get  up  yet." 

EUinor  longed  to  ask  .if    her  father   had    yet    shown 
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himself ;  but  this  question — so  natural  at  any  other  time — 
seemed  to  her  so  suspicious  under  the  circumstances,  that 
she  could  not  bring  her  lips  to  frame  it.  At  any  rate,  she 
must  get  up  and  struggle  to  make  the  day  like  all  other 
days  I  So  she  rose,  confessing  thai  she  did  not  feel  very 
well,  but  trying  to  make  light  of  it  and,  when  dhe  could 
think  of  anything  but  the  one  awe,  to  say  a  trivial  sentence 
or  two.  But  she  oould  not  recollect  how  she  behaved  in 
general ;  for_hef  life  hitherto  had  been  Sjnple)  and  Jed. 
withquiTany  consciousness  of  effect. . 

Before  she  was  dressed,  a  message  came  up  to  say  that 
Mr.  Livingstone  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Livingstone !  He  belonged  to  the  old  lite  of 
yesterday  I  The  billows  of  the  night "  had  swept  over  his 
marW  on  the  sands  of  her  memory;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
strong  effort  that  she  couJdiXexnMiber.whQ  he  was — what  ha 
wanted.  She  sent  Mason  down  to  inquire  from  the  servant 
whcTaSmitted  him  whom  it  was  that  he  had  asked  for. 

**  He  asked  for  master  first.  But  master  has  not  rung 
for  his  water  yet,  so  James  told  him  he  was  not  up.  Then 
he  took  thought  for  a  while,  and  asked  could  he  speak  to  you ; 
he  would  wait  if  you  were  not  at  liberty,  but  that  he  wished 
particular  to  see  either  master,  or  you.  So  James  asked 
him  to  sit  down  in  the  drawing-room,  and  he  would  let 
you  know." 

"I  must  go,"  thought  Eliinor.  **1  will  send  him  away 
directly ;  to  come,  thinking  of  marriage,  to  a  house  like  this 
— to-day,  too  I  *'. 

And  she  went  down  hastily,  and  in  a  hard  unsparing 
mood  towards  a  man^  whose  affection  for  her  she  thought 
was  like  a  gourd,  grown  up  in  a  night,  and  of  no  account, 
bat  iwra  piece  of  foolish,  boyish  excitement. 

•  She  never  thought  of  her  own  appearance-«-she  had 
dressed  without  looking  in  the  glass.  Her  only  object  was 
to  dismiss  her  would-be  suitor  as  speedily  as  possible.  All 
feelings  of  shyness,  awkwaidness,  or  maiden  modesty,  were 
quenched  and  overcome.     In  shie  went 
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He  wad  standing  by  the  mantelpiece  as  she  entered.  He 
jnade  a  step  or  two  forward  to  meet  her,  and  then  stopped — 
petrified,  as  it  were,  at  the  sight  of  her  hard  white  face. 

''Miss  WiUdns,  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill  t  I  have  come 
too  early.  But  I  have  to  leave  Hamley  in  half  *an-*hour,  and 
I  thought Oh,  Miss  Wilkins  I  what  have  I  dgjie  ?  " 

For  she  sank  into  the  chair  nearest  to  her,  aslf  overcome 
by  his  words ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  by  the  oppression  of  her 
own  thoughts :  she  was  hardly  <x>nscious  of  his  presence. 

He  came  a  step  or  two  nearer,  as  if  he  longed  to  take 
her  in  his  arms  and  comfort  and  shelter  her;  but  she 
stiffened  herself  and  arose,  and  by  an  efibrt  walked  towards 
the^repTace,  and  there  stood,: as. ii  awaiting  what  he  would 
say  next.  But  he  was  overwhelmed  by  her  aspect  of  illness. 
He  almost  forgot  his  own  wishes,  his  own  suit,  in  his  desire 
to  relieve  her  from  the  pain,  physical  as.  he  believed  it, 
under  which  she  was  suffering.  It  was  she  who  had  to 
begin  the  subject. 

"I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  Mr.  Livingstone.  I 
was  anzious  to  see  you  to-day,  in  order  that  I  might  prevent 
you  from  speaking  to  my  father.  I  do  not  say  anything  of 
the  kind  of  affection  you  can  feel  for  me — me,  whom  you 
have  only  seen  once.  All  I  shall  say  is,  that  the  sooner  we 
both  forget  what  I  must  call  folly,  the  better." 

She  took  the  airs  of  a  woman  considerably  older  and 
more*^  experienced  than  himself.  He  thought  her  haughty ; 
she  lyas  only  miserable. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  he,  more  quietly  and  with 
more  dignity  than  was  likely  from  his  previous  conduct. 
**  I  will  not  allow  you  to  characterise  as  folly  what  might  be 
presumptuous  on  my  part — I  had  no  business  to  express 
myself  so  soon — but  what  in  its  foundation  was  true  and 
sincere.  That  I  can  answer  for  most  solemnly.  It  is  possible, 
though  it  may  not  be  a  usual  tiling,  for  a  man  to  feel  so 
strongly  attracted  by  the  charms  and  qualities  of  a  w(»nan, 
even  at  first  sight,  as  to  feel  sure  that  she,  and  she  alone, 
can  make  his  happiness.     My  folly  consisted — ^^there  you  sxe 
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right — in  even  dreaming  that  you  oould  return  my  feding» 
in  the  slightest  degree,  when  you  had  only  seen  me  once ; 
and  I  am  most  truly  ashamed  of  myself.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  sorry  I  am,  wh&jx  I  see  how  you  have  compelled  your- 
self to  come  and  speak  to  me  when  you.  are  so  ill/' 

She  staggered  into  a  chair ;  for,  with  all  her  wish  for  his 
speedy  dismissal,  she  was  obliged  to  be  seated.  His  Imnd 
was  upon  the  bell. 

"  No,  don't !  "  she  said.     "  Wait  a  minute," 

His  eyed,  bent  upon  her  with  a  look  of  deep  anxiety, 
touched  her  at  that  moment,  and  she  was  on  the  poMt  of 
shedding  tears ;  but  she  checked  herself,  and  rose  again. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  he.  "  It  is  the  kindest  thing  I  can  do. 
Only,  may  I  write  I  May  I  ventiire  to  write  and  urge  what 
I  have  to  say  more  coherently  ?  " 

"  No  I "  said  she.  **  Don't  write.  I  have  given  you  my 
answer.  We  are  nothing,  and  can  be  nothing,  to  each  other. 
I  am  engaged  to  be  married.  I  should  not  have  told  you^  if 
you  had  not  been  so  kind.     Thank  you.     But  go  now." 

The  poor  young  man's  face  feU,  -and  he  became  almost 
as  white  as  she  Was,  for  the  instant.  After  a  moment's 
reflection,  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  said —        .  : 

"May  God  bless  you,  and  hini  too,  whoever  he  be  J  But, 
if  you  want  a  friend,  I  may  be  that  friend,  may  I  not  ?  and 
try  to  prove  that  my  words  of  regard  are  true,  in  a  bettei: 
and  < higher  sense  thah  I  viabd  them  at'  first."  And,  kissing 
her  passiFe  hand,  he  was  gone;  and  she  wds  left  sitting 
alone.    .  :    •"     ,  .•         ..■.■..■.=•.'■■'  •. 

But  sohtude  tvias  not  Ivhat  ahfe  icould  hear.  She  went 
quickly  upstairs,  and  took  a  strong!  dose  of  sal-volatile;  even 
while  she  beard  Miss  Monro  caUing  to  her. 

"  My  dear,  who  was  that  gentleman  that  has  been  closeted 
vrith  you  in  the  dravring-rooin  all  ttiis  time  ?  '• 

Anid  then,  vrithout  fistening  to  EUinor's  reply,  she  went 
on—  .  :    .,  •  ^,.     ■' 

<<  Mrs.  Jackson  has'  beOn  here  "  (it  waijt  at  Mrs.  Jackson'^' 
house  that  Mr.  Dunster  lodged),  "wanting  to  know  if  we. 
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oouid  tell  her  where  Mr.  Dunster  was,  for  he  never  came 
home  last  night  at  all.  And  you  were  in  tlie  drawing-room 
with — ^who  did  you  say  he  was  ?— that  Mr.  Livingstone,  who 
might  have  oome  at  a  better  time  to  bid  good-bye ;  and  he 
had  never  dined  here,  had  he  ?  so  I  don't  see  any  reason  he 
had  to  come  calling,  and  P.  P.  O.-ing,  and  yoiir  papa  not  up. 
So  I  said  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  *  111  send  and  ask  Mr.  Wilkins, 
if  you  like ;  but  I  don't  see  any  use  in  it,  for  I  can  tell  you 
just  as  well  as  anybody,  that  Mi.  Dunster  is  not  in  this 
house,  wherever  he  may  be.*  Yet  nothing  would  satisfy  her 
but  that  some  one  must  go  and  waken  up  your  papa,  and 
ask  if  he  could  tell  where  Mr.  Dunster  was." 

"  And  did  papa?  "  ihqUired  Ellinor,  her  dry  throat  hiskily 
forming  the  inquiry  that  seemed  to  be'  expected  from  her. 

"No!  to  be  sure  not.  How  should  Mr.  Wilkins  know? 
As  I  said  to .  Mrs.  Jackson,  *  Mr.  Wilkins  is  not  likely  to 
know  where  Mr.  Dunste;^  spends  his  time  when  he  is  not 
in  the  office,  for  they  do  not  Inove  in  the  same  rank  of  hfe, 
my  good  woman  ^;  and  Mrs.  Jackson' apologised,  but  said 
that  yesterday  they  had  both  been  dining  at  Mr.  Hbdgsbn's 
together,  >  she  believed ;  and  somehow  she  had  got  it  into  her 
head  that  Mr.  Dutister  might  have  missed  his  way  in  coming 
along  MoOre  Lane,  and  might  have  slipped  into  the  canal ;  so 
she  gust  thought  ^he  would  etejf)  up  and  ask  Mr.  Wilkins  if 
they  had  left  Mr.  Hodgson's  'together,  or  if  your  papa  had 
driven  hOme.  I  asked  her  why  she  had  not  told  me  alt  these 
particulars' before,  for  I  could  have  asked  your  papa  miysfelf 
all  about  when  he  last  saw  Mr.  Dunster ;  and  I  went  up  to 
ask  him -a  second  time;  but  he  did  not  like  it  fit  all,  for  he 
was  busy  dressing,  and  I  had  to  shoiit  triy  questions  through 
the  door,  and  he  could  not  always  faeit  me  at*  first."    ' 

"What  did  he  say?"  .     ,      .    .     t 

"  Oh !  he  had  walked  'pairt  of  the  way  with  Mr:  Dunster, 
and  theh  cut  across  by  the  short  path  through  the  fields,  as 
far  as  I  could  understand  him  through  the  door.  He  seemed 
very  much  annoyed  to  hear  that  Mr.  Dunster  'had  ndb'  been 
at  home  all' night;  but  he  sfeid  I  was  to  tell  Mrs.  Jaofcs»on 
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that  he  would  go  to  the  office  as  soon  as  he  had  had  his 
breakfast,  which  he  ordered  to  be  sent  up  directly  into  his 
own  room,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  all  turn  out  right ; 
but  that  she  had  better  go  homie  at  once.  And,  as  I  told  her, 
she  might  find  Mr.  Dunster  there  by  the  time  she  got  there. 
There,  there  is  your  papa  going  out!  He  has  not  lost  any 
time  over  his  breakfast !  ** 

Ellinor  had  taken  up  the  Handey  Bxanmert  a  daily  paper, 
which  Isiy  on  the  table,  to  hide  her  face  in  the  fitst  instance  ; 
but  it  served  a  second  purpose,  as  she  glanced  languidly  over 
the  columns  of  the  advertisements. 

"  Oh  I  here  are  Colonel  Macdonald's  orchideous  plants  to 
be" sold!  All  the  stock  of  hothouse  and  stove  plants  at 
H^rtweil  Priory!  I  must  send  James  Over  to  Hartwell  to 
attend  the  sale.     It  is  to  last  for  three  dajrs." 

"  But  Can  he  be  spared  for  so  long  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes ;  he  had  better  stay  at  the  Httle  inn  there,  to 
be  on  the  spot.  Thrpe  days,"  and  as  she  spoke,  she  ran  out 
to  the  gardener,  who  was  sweeping  up  the  newly- mown  grass 
in  the  front  of  the  house.  She  gave  him  hasty  and  unhmited 
directions,  only  seeming  intent — if  any  one  had  been  sus- 
piciously watching  her  words  and  actions — to  hrnry  himl  off 
to  the  distant  village,  where  the  auction  Was  to  take*  place. 

''  When  he  was  once  gone,  she  breathed  more  freely.  Now, 
no  one  but  the  three  cognisant  of  the  terrible  reason  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  turf  under  the  trees  in  a  certJBiin  spot  in" 
thef  bdt  round  the  flower-garden,  would  be  likely  to  go  into 
the  place.  Miss  Monro  inight  waiider  round  with  A  book  in 
her  hand ;  but  she  never  noticed  anything,  and  Was  short- 
sighted* into  the  bargain. '  Three  days  of  this*  moist,  warm, 
growing  weather,  arid  the  green  grass  would  spring,  just  as 
if  life—^was  what  it  had  been  twenty-four  hours  before. 

"When  all  this  was>  dohe  and  said, -it  seemed  as  il  EUinor's 
strength  and.  spirit Jaank  down  at'  once.  '  Her  voice  became 
feeble,  her  aspect  wan;  and,  although  she  told  Mi^  Monro 
that  ndthing  was  the  matter,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
who  loved  her  not  to  perceive  that  she  was  far  from  well. 
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The  kind  goyeniess  placed  her  pupil  on  the  sofoi,  ooY^eid  her 
feet  up  warmly,  darkened  the  room,  and  then  Btole  out  on 
tiptoe,  fancying  that  EUinor  would  sleep.  Her  eyes  were^ 
indeed,  shut ;  but,  try  as  much  as  she  would  to  be  quiet^  shei 
was  up  in  less  than  fire  minutes  after  Miss  Monro  had  left 
the  room,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  all  the  restless  agony 
of  body  that  arises  from  an  overstrained  mind.  But  soon 
Miss  Monro  reappeared,  bringing  with  her  a  dose  of  soothing 
medicine  of  her  own  concocting,  for  she  was  great  in  domestic 
quackery.  What  the  medicine  was  ElHnor  did  not.  care  to 
know ;  she  drank  it  without  any  sign  of  her  usuai  merry 
resistance  to  physic  of  Miss  Monro's  ordering;  and)  as  the 
latter  took  up  a  book,  and  showiBd  a  s^t  purpose  of  remaining 
with  her  patient,  Ellinor  wis  compelled  to  he  ^  stilly  wA 
presently  fell  asleep. 

She  awakened  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  start.  Her 
father  was  standing  over  her,  listening  to  Miss  Monro's 
account  of  her  indisposition.  She  only  caught  one  glimpse 
of  his  strangely  altered  countenance,  and  hid  her  head  in  the 
cushions — hid  it  from  memory,  not  from  him.  For  in  an 
instant  she  must  have  conjectured  the  interpretation  he  was 
likely  to  put  upon  her  shrinking  action,  and  she  turned 
towards  him,  and  bad  thrown  her  arms  round  bi$  neck, 
and  was  kissing  his  cold,  passive  face.  Then  she  fell  h&ck. 
But  all  this  time  their  sad  eyes  never  met — thej  dreaded  the 
look  of  recollection  that  must  be  in  each  other's  gaze..  ' 

"  There,  my  dear!"  said  Miss  Monro.  **  Now  yoni  mi^st 
he  still  till  I  fetch  you  a  little  broths  You  are  better  'now, 
are  niot  you?"  i  ^ 

**  You  need  not  igo  for  the  broth,:  Miss  Mottro,".said  Mr. 
Wilkins,  ringing  the  bell.  "Metcher  ean  surely  bring/it." 
He  dreaded  the  being  left^  9^9?®  with  his;  daughter-rnor  did- 
she  fear  it  less.  She  heard  the  strange  alteratioi;i  in  her 
father's  voice,  hard  and  hoarse,  as.  if  it  was  an  effort  to 
speak.  The  physical  signs  of  his  suffering  cut  her  to  the 
h^arr;  and  yet  she_w<^idfiied  how  it  was  that  they  could  both 
be  aliye^  or  %at,Jf  alive^Jihey  were^op trending,  theg  garp^ents 
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and  crying  alo.ud^ .,  Mr.  Wilkins  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  careless  action  and  speech,  it  is  true.    He  wished 
to  leave  the  it>om,  now  his  anxiety  about  his  daughter  was 
relieved^  but  hardly  knew  how  to  set  about  it.     He  was 
obliged  to  think  about  the  veriest  trifle,  in  order  that  by  an 
effort  of  reason  he  might.undficai^and.bowiiQ  .should  have 
spoken  or  acted  if  he^had^hoen  freejrom  blood-guiltiness^ 
Ellinor  understood  aU  by  intuition.     But  henceforward  theT 
unspoken  comprehension   of  each  other's  hidden  motions 
made  their  mutual  j^esauoa.  a.  .burdensome  anxiety  to  each. 
Migs  Monro  wa§i  o,.  y^lief  j  .tJ^gy^wOTe  £Jad  of  her^  as  a  third 
person,  jinnnnanioua.  of  the  secret  which  ponatcain^d  .tHopi.^ 
This   aftetnood   her   unconsciousness    gave  present  pain, 
although  on^  after  reflection  each  found  in  hot  speeches,  a 
cause  of  rejoicing. 

''And  Mr.  Dunster,  Mr.  Wilkins,  has  he  come  home 
yet?" 

A  moment's  pause,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkins  pumped  the 
words  out  of  his  husky  throat — 

''I  have  not  heard.  I  have  been  riding.  I  went  on 
business  to  Mr.  Estcourt's.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  send  and  inquire  at  Mrs.  Jackson's." 

Ellinor  sickened  at  the  words.  She  had  been  all  her  Ufe 
a  tniffiful,  plain-spoken  girl.  She  held  herself  .high  Abo¥e 
deceit.  '  Yet,  here,  gb^  ^HbA^nm^umiy  .>ior  .defi^iltrr-a..aQaGe 
spread  aroimd  her.  She  had  notrevolted  so  much  from  the 
d^a^EcBHSrought  ui^re  .as  she  did-Jrom 

*^®?§Lj^^?s.i^LterJatEei:'fl.  -..The  liight  befo»d>  in  her  mad 
fever  of  affright,  she  had  fancied  that  to  conceal  the  body 
was  all  that  would  be  required ;  shie  had  not  looked  forward 
to  the  lon^,  weary  course  of  small  lies,  to  be  done  iiiuiiBai^. 
iuyolved.  hx  jiiat.  one.  n^istak^  action.  Yet,  while  her  f  ather's^ 
Words  hiade  he!r  soul  revolt,  his  appeatance  melted  her  heart, 
a^lie  caught  it,  half  tuanecl  away  from  her,  neither  looking: 
straight  at  Miss  Monro,  nor  at  anything  materially  visible. 
His  hollow,  sunken  eye  seemed  to  Ellinor  to  have  isi  vision  (rf 
the  dead  man  before  it.     His  cheek  was  Uvid  and  worn,  and 
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its  healthy  oblouring,  gained  by  years  of  hearty  outdoor 
exerodse,  was  all  gone  into  the  wanness  of  age.  His  hair, 
even  to  Ellinor,  seemed  greyer  for  the  past  night  of  Wretched- 
ness. He  stooped,  and  looked  dreamily  earthward,  where 
formerly  he  had  stood  ereet.  It  needed  all  the  pity  called 
forth  by  such  observation  to  quench  Ellinor's  passionate 
contempt  for  the  course  on  which  she  and  her  father  were 
embarked,  when  she  heard  him  repeat  his  words  to  the 
servant  who  came  with  her  broth. 

"  Metcher !  go  to  Mrs.  Jackson's  and  inquire  if  Mr. 
Dunster  is  come  home  yet.     I  want  to  speak  to  him." 

"To  him! "  lying  dead  where  he  had  been  laid;  killed 
by  the  man  who  now  asked  for  his  presence !  Ellinor  shut 
her  eyes,  and  lay  back  in  despair.  Sl^e  .wishfidj£li£umi^t 
die,  and  be  out  of  this  horrible  tangle,  of  eyoDJa..... 

Two  minues  after,  she  was  conscious  of  heaf  father  and 
Miss  Monro  stealing  softly  out  of  the  room.  They  thought 
that  she  slept.  : 

She  sprang  off  the  sofa  and  knelt  down. 

"O  God,"  she  prayed,  '*Thou  knowest!  Help  me! 
There  is  none  other  help  but  Thee !  *' 

I  suppose  she  fainted.  For,  )an  liour  or  more  afterwards, 
Miss  Monro,  c6ming  in,  found  her  lymg  insensible  by  the 
side  of  the  sofa. 

She  was  carried  to  bed.  She  was  not  delirious ;  she  was 
only  in  a  stupor,  which  they  feared  might  end  in  delirium. 
To  obviate  this,  her  father  sent  far  and  wide  for  skilful 
physicians,  who  tended  her,  almost  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea 
the  minute.  -  :  .   :     :     .  i 

*  People  said  how  hard  it  was  upon  Mr.  Wilkins,"  =  that, 
scarcely  had  that  wretch  Dunster  gone-  off,  with  no  one* 
knov^fe  how*  much  but  of  the  trusts  of  the  firm,  before  his 
only  child  fell' ill.  And,  to  iiell  the  truth,  he  Mmsfelf  looked 
burolt  and  seared  with  affliction.  He  had  a  startled  look^ 
they  said,  ais  if  he  never  could  tell,  after  such  experience, 
from  wlnoh  sid^  the  awful  ^poiel»  of -the  uncertainty  of  earth' 
would  appear,  the  terrible  phantoms  of  unforeseen  ^dread. 
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Both  rich  and  poor,  town  and  country,  symga^sed  yith 
him.  The  rich  cared  not  to  press  their  claims,  or  their 
business,  at  such  a  time,  and  only  wondered,  in  the  super- 
ficial talk  after  dinner,  how  such  a  good  fellow  as  Wilkins 
ooiild  ever  have  been  deceived  by  a  man  like  Dtmster.  Even 
Sir  Prank  Holster  and  his  lady  forgot  their  old  'quarrel,  and 
came  to  inquire  after  Ellinor,  and  sent  her  hothouse-fruit  by 
the  bushel.  •   '      i  ^         .    ' 

Mr.iCorbet  behaved  as^an  anxious Jfoyer;should  djou  H© 
wrote  daily  to  Miss  Monro,  to  beg  for  the  most  minute 
bulletins ;  he  procured  everything  in  town  that  any  doctor 
even  fancied  might  'be  of  service.  'He  came  down,  as  soon 
as  there'  was  the  slightest  hint  of  permission  -that  Mllinor 
might  see  him.  He  oygpowereigljier.ssith^tftnder  words  tod 
caresses,  till  at  last  she  jshrank  away  from  them^^as  from 
something  too  bewildering  and  past  all  right  coinprehensidn. 

But  one  night  beforia  this,  when  all  windows  and  doors 
stood  open  to  admit  the  least  breath  that  stirred  the  sultry 
July  air,  a  servant  on  velvet  tiptoe  had  stolen  up  to  Ellinor's 
open  door,  ahd  had  beckoned  out  of  the  chamber  the  ever- 
Watchful  nurse.  Miss  Munro.    '•  ' 

"A  gentleman  wants  you,"  were  all;  the  woxds  the  house- 
maid d^edi)o  say  so  close  to  %ie  bedroom.  And  softly, 
softly. Mias  Momfo  stepped dowtl  th6  stairs, ihto  the  drawing- 
roomi;'  and  there  she  saw  Mr.  Livingstone.  But  she  did  not 
know  hinji ;  she  had  nev^r  seen  hini  before.  - '  i 

■'  **I;have  travelled  all  day.  '  I  heard  ishe  was  ill— ^was 
dying;.  -May  I  just  have'onB  idore  look  at  .her  ?  livill  not 
speak;  I  will  hardly  breathe.  Only  let  me  see  her  once 
agdinr*..-     '  '       !•        •'  .  .     ■     !•   .1    '■  .     '.••  "' 

::"Ilbeg  yoiirt  pardon,  air,  but' I  don't  know  'v^ho^  you  are ; 
and  if : you  m6an  Miss  Wilkihs  by  ^  her,*  she-  'is'  very  ill,  but 
wef  hope !  not  dying.  .She  ^as  .verjyr  ill,  indfeed,  yesterday; 
very  dangerously'  ill,  I  may  say,  but  she  is  havidg  a  good 
sleep,  in  consequence  of  a  soporific  medicine,  dnd;  we  are 
really  beginhing  to  hope  ■'*-h —  •      -     ;  ' 

But  just  here  Miss-  Monro's  hand  was  taken,  and;  to  her 
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infinite  surprise,  was  kissed  before  she  pould  i^emeniber  how 
improper  such  behaviour  was. 

"God  bless  you,  madam,  for  saying  so!  But,  if  she 
sleeps,  will  you  let  me  see  her  ?  it  can  do  no  harm,  for  I 
will  tread  as  if  on  egg-shells;  cbnd  I  have  come  so  f ar-^if  I 
might  just  look  on  her  sweet  face!  Pray,  madam,  let  me 
just  have  one  sight  of  her ;  I  wijl  not  ask  for  more." 

But  he  did  ask  for  more,  after  he  had  had  his  wish.  He 
stole  upstlEiirs  after  Miss  Monro,  who  looked  round  reproach- 
fully at  him  if  even  a  nightingale  sang,  or  ah  owl  hooted,  in 
the  trees  outside  the  open  windows,  yet  who  paused  to  say 
herself,  outside  Mr.  Wiftins's  chamber  door— 

"  Her  father's  room ;  he  has  not  been  in  bed  for  six 
nights,  till  to-night;  pray  do  not  make  a  noise  to  waken 
him  I  "  And  on  into  the  de^p  stillness  of  the  hiished  room, 
where  one  clear  ray  of  hidden  lamplight  shot  athwart  the 
floor,  where  a  watcher,  breathing  softly,  sat  beside  the  bed — 
where  EUinor's  dark  head  lay  motionless  on  the  white  pillow, 
her  face  almost  as  white,  her  form  almost  as  still.  You 
might  have  heard  a  pin  fail.  After  a  while,  he. moved  to 
withdraw.  Miss  Monro,  jealous  <rf  every  sound,  followed 
him,  with  steps  all  the  more  heavy  because  they  were  taken 
with  so  much  care,  down  the  stairs,  back  into  the  dtawing-' 
room.  By  the  foed^candle  flaring  in  the  'draughty  ihe  baw 
that  there  was  iihe  ghttering  mark  of  wet  tears  on  his  cheek ; 
and  she  felt,  as  she  said  afterwards,  "  sorty  for  the  young 
man."'i'  And  yet  she  urged  him  to  go,  for ~Bhe'k:new  that  she 
matght  be  wanted  upstairs.  He  took  her  hand^  and  wrung  it 
hard. 

"  Thank  you !  She  looked  so  changed— oh !  she  looked 
as  though  She  were  dead.  lYou  will  write-^Herbert  Iftting- 
stone,  Lasigham  Vicarage,  Yori^shire;  you  will  promise  me 
to  write?  If  I  could  do  anj^thing  for  her-^but  I  can  but 
pray.  Oh,  my  darling;  iny  darling!  and  I  have  nojright 
to  be  with  her ! "  J  '^_     ""^ 

"  Go  away,  there's  a  good  young  man,"  said  Miss  Monro, 
aU  the  more  pressing  to  hurry  him  out  by  the  front-door, 
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beoause  she  was  afraid  of  his  emotion  overmastering  him, 
and  making  him  noisy  in  his  demonstrations.  "  Yes,  I  will 
write ;  I  will  write,  never  fear ! "  and  she  bolted  the  door 
behind  him,  and  wa&  thankful. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  there  was  a  low  tap ;  she  undid 
the  fastenings,  and  there  he  stood,  pale  in  the  moonlight. 

''  Please  don't  tell  her  I  came  to  ask  about  her ;  she 
might  not  like  it." 

"  No,  np !  not  1 1  Poor  creature,  she's  not  likely  to  care 
to  hear  anything  this  long  while.  She  never  roused  at  Mr. 
Corbet's  name." 

**  Mr.  Corbet's  I ''  said  Livingstone,  below  his  breath,  and 
he  turned  and  went  away ;  this  time  for  good. 

But  Ellinor  recovered.  She  knew  6he  was  recovering, 
when  day  after  day  she  felt  involuntary  strength  and  appe- 
tite return.  H^  body^  s^?™.®^  stronger  ihm.  tor  will ;  for 
that  would  have  induced  her  to  creep  into  her  grave,  and 
shut  her  eyes  for  ever  on  this  world,  so  full  of  troubles. 

She  lay,  for  the  most  part,  with  her  eyes  closed,  very 
still  and  quiet;  but  she  thought  with  the  intensity  of  one 
who  seeks  for  lost  peace,  and  cannot  find  it.  She  began  to 
see  that,  if,  in  the'^mad  imj^iilses  ol  that  mad  nfgh'tmare  of 
horfbf,"*they  had  all  strengthened  each  other  and  dared  to 
be  frank  andjopen,  confessing  a  great  fault,  a  greater  disaster,  / 

a  greater 'w^B--whichin^  a         Y 

crime — ^their  future  course,  though  sad  and  sorrowful,  would 
have  Been  a  simple  and  strnghtforward^on^^  tread.  ...But  it 
was  not  for  her  to  undo, what  was  ^one^  and  to  reveal  the 
epor  and  shame  of  a  father.  Only  she,  timiing  anew' "to 
God,  in  the  solemn  and  quiet  watches  of  the  night,  made  a 
covenant,  that  in  her  conduct^her.Qwa.  personal  indiyiAuaL 
life,  she  would  act  loj^ally  and_^utyully.  And  as  for  the 
future,  and  all  the  terrible  chances  involved  in  it,  she  would 
leave  j^it  in  His  hands— if,  indeed  (and  here  came  in  the 
Tempter),  He  would  watch  over  one  whose  life  hereafter 
must  seem  based  upon  a  lie.  Her  only  plea,  offered  "  stand-  t  .  c^  ti 
ing  afar-off,"  was,  "The  lie  is  said  and  done  and  over — ^it         /'^-/ 
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was  not  for  my  own  sake.  Can  filial  piety  be  so>  overcsome 
by  the  rights  of  justioe  ajid  truth,  as  to  demand  oi  me  that  I 
should  reveal  my  father's  guilt  ?  *' 

Her  father's  severe  sharp  punishment  began.  He  knew 
why  she  suffered,  what  made  her  yoimg  strength  falter  and- 
tremble,  what  made  her  life  seem  nigh  about  to  be  quenched 
in  death."  Yet  he  could  not  take  his  sorrow  and  care  in  the 
natural  manner.  He  was  obliged  to  think  how  every  word 
and  dee3L  wouHbe  ccms'tmed."",!He  fancied  that  people  were 
watching  him  with  suspicious  eyes,  when  nothing  was  further 
from  their  thoughts.  For,  once  let  the  "  public  "  of  any  place 
be  possessed  by  an  idea,  it  is  more  difficult  to  dislodge  it  than 
any  one  imagines  who  has  not  tried.  If  Mr.  Wilkins  had 
gone  into  the  Hamley  market-place,  and  proclaimed  himself 
guilty  of  the  manslaughter  of  Mr.  Dunster — ^nay,  if  he  had 
detailed  all  the.  ,<jiroumstances-T>the  people  Would  have  ex- 
claimed,  "Poor  naan,  he  is  crazed  by  this  discovery  of. the 
unworthiness; of  the  man: he  trusted  so;  and  no  wonder-^-it 
was  such  a  thing  to  have  done — to  have  defrauded  his  partner 
to  such  an  extent,  and  then  have  made  off  to  America !  " 

For  many  sn^all  circumstances,  which  I  do  not  stop  to 
detail  here,  went  far  to  prove  this,  as  we  know,  unfounded 
supposition;  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  was  known,  from  his 
handsome  boyhood,  through  his  comely  manhood,  up  to  the 
present. time,  by  all  the  people  in  ^amley,  was  an  object  of 
sympathy  and  respect  to  every  one  who  saw  him,  as  he  passed 
by,  old,  aftd  lorn,  and  haggard  before  his  .time,  all  through 
tho^  evil  condupt  of  one,  London-bred,  who  was  as  a  hard, 
unlovely  sj^nger  to  the  popular  mind  of  this  little  couatry.^ 
town. 

^Ti/Lr.  Wilkins's  own  servants  lifeed  him^  The  workings  of 
his  temptations  were  such  as.  they  could  undeiistand.  If  he 
had  been  hot-tempered,  he  had  also  been  generous,  or  I 
should  ratjier  say  icareless;  and  lavish  with  his  money.  And, 
now  that  he  was  (cheated  and  impoverished  by  his  partner's 
dehnquency,  they  thought  it' no  wonder  that  he  drank  long 
and  deep  in  the  solitary  evenings  which  he  passed  at  home. 
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It  was  not  that  he  was  without  invitations  Bvery  one  came 
forward  to  testify  their  respect  for  him  by  asking  him. to  their 
houses.  He  had  probably  never  been  so  universally  popular 
since  his  father's  death.  But,  as  he  said,  he  did  not  care  to 
go  into  society  while  his  daughter  was  so  ill — he  had  no 
spirits  for  company* 

But,  if  any  one  had  cared  to  observe  his  conduct  at  home, 
and  to  draw  conclusions. from  it,  they  could  have  noticed  that, 
anxious  as  he  was  about  EUinor,  he  rather  avoided  than 
sought,  ber,piteaence^ji0w  feather  consciousness  and  memory 
were  restored.  Nor  did  she  ask  for,  or  wish  for  him.  The 
presence  of  each  was^a  burden  to  "the  other.  Oh,  sad  and 
woefuT  night  of  May — overshadowing  the  Coining  summer 
nionilisWtth'^lomn  and' bitter  remorse  I 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Still,  youth  prevailed  over  all.  EUinor  got  well,  as  I  have 
said,  even  when  she  would  fain  have  died.  And  the  after- 
noon came  when  she  left  her  room.  Miss  Monro  would 
gladly  have  made  a  festival  of  her  recovery,  and  have  had 
her  conveyed . into  the, unused  drawing-room.  But  EUinor 
begged  that  she  might  be  taken  into  the  library — ^into  the. 
school-room — anywhere  (thought  she)  not  looking  on  the 
flower-garden  side_of_  the  house,  .whicJT'sEe^Kad  felt ,  in  all 
her  illness  as  a  ghastly  pressure  Ijingjvithin  sight  of  those 
very  windows,  thYotLgh'^wliich  the  morning-sun  streamed 
rigM'upon"^er"T)ed — ^l^^g_y^§^9CUsin£.^aE^el,  jDringing  all. 
hidden  things  to  light. 

'TSM'Wlieii  "EnTnof Vas  better  still,  ;wheA  the  bath-chair 
had  been  sent  up  for  her  use,  by  some  kindly  old  maid,  out 
of  Hamley,  she  still  petitioned  that  it  might,  be  kept  on  the 
lawn-  or  town-side  of  the  house,  away  from  the  flower- 
garden. 
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One  day  she  almoBt  screamed^  when,  as  she  was  going  to 
the  front  door,  she  saw  Dixon  standing  ready  to  dmw  her, 
instead  of  Metcher,  the  servant  who  usually  wentj  Bat  she 
checked  all  demonstration  of  feeling;,  although  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  seen  him  since  he*  and  she  and  one  more 
had  worked  their  hearts  out  in  hard  bodily  labour. 

He  looked  so  stem  and  ill !  Gross,  too,  which  she  had 
never  seen  him  before. 

As  soon  as  iiiey  were  out  of  immediate  sight  of  the 
windows,  she  asked  him  to  stop,  forcing  herself  to  speak  to 
him. 

*'  Dixon,  you  look  very  poorly,'*  she  said,  trembling  as  she 
spoke. 

"Ay!"  said  he.  "We  didn't  think  much  of  it  at  the 
time,  did  we,  Miss  Nelly  ?  But  it'll  be  the  death  on  us,  I'm 
thinking.  It  has  aged  me  above  a  bit.  All  my  fifty  years 
afore  were  but  as  a  forenoon  of  child's  play  to  that  night. 
Measter,  too — I  could  a- bear  a  good  deal ;  but  measter  cuts 
through  the  stable-yard,  and  past  me,  wi'out  a  word,  as  if  I 
was  poison,  or  a  stinking  foumart.  It's  that  as  is  worst, 
Miss  Nelly,  it  is." 

And  the  poor  man  brushed  some  tears  from  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  withered,  furrowed  hand.  Ellinor  caught 
the  infection,  and  cried  outright,  sobbed  like  a  child,  even 
while  she  held  out  her  little  white  thin  hand  to  his  grasp. 
For  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  emotion,  he  was  penitent  for  what 
he  had  said. 

"  Don't  now — don't,"  was  all  he  could  think  of  to  say. 

"  Dixon !  "  said  she  at  length,  "  you  must  not  mind  it. 
You  must  try  not  to  mind  it.  I  see  he  does  not  like  to  be 
reminded  of  that,  even  by  seeing  me.  He  tries  never  to  be 
alone  with  me.  My  poor  old  Dixon,  it  has  spoilt  my  life  for 
me ;  for  I  don't  think  he  loves  me  jbuy  more." 

"  She  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break ;  and  now  it  was 
Dixon's  turn  to  be  comforter. 

"  Ah,  dear,  my  blessing,  he  loves  you  above  everything. 
It's  only  he  can't  a-bear  the  sight  of  us,  as  is  but  natural. 
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And,  if  he  doesn't  faney  being  alone  with  you,  there's  always 
one  as  does,  and  that's  a  comfort  at  the  worst  of  times.  And 
don't  ye  fret  about  what  I  said  a  minute  ago  I  I  were  put 
out,  because  measter  all  but  pushed  me  out  of  his  way  this 
morning,  without  never  a  word.  Bub  I  were  an  old  fool  for 
telling  ye.  And  I've  really  forgotten  why  I  told  Metcher  I'd 
drag  ye  a  bit  about  to-day.  Th'  gardener  is  beginning  for  to 
wonder  as  you  don't  want  to  see  th'  annuals  and  bedding-out 
things  as  you  were  so  particular  about  in  May.  And  I 
thought  I'd  just  have  a  word  wi'  ye ;  and  then,  if  you'd  let 
me,  we'd  go  together  just  once  round  the  flower-garden, 
just  to  say  you've  been,  you  know,  and  to  give  them  chaps 
a  bit  of  praise.  Tou'U  only  have  to  look  on  the  beds, 
my  pretty,  and  it  must  be  done  some  time.  Bo  come 
along!" 

He  began  to  pull  resolutely  in  the  direction  of  the  flower- 
garden.  Ellinor  bit  her  lips  to  keep  in  the  cry  of  repugnance 
&at  rose  to  them.  As  Dixon  stopped  to  unlock  the  door,  he 
said — 

^'It's  not  hardness,  nothing  like  it;  I've  waited  till  I 
heerd  you  were  better ;  but  it's  in  for  a  penny,  in  foar  a  poupd^ 
wi'  us  all ;  and  folk  may  talk ;  and,  bless  your  little  brave 
heart,  you'll  stand  a  deal  for  your  f aUier's  sake,  and  so  wiU 
I ;  though  I  do  feel  it  Jthove.^  bit,  when  he  puts  out  his  hand 
as  il  to  keep  me  off,  and  I  only  going  to  speak  to  him  aboot 
Clipper's  knees;  though  Fll  own  I  had  wondered  many  a 
day  when  I  was  to  have  the  good-morrow  master  never 

missed  sin'  he  were  a  boy  till Weill  and  now  you've 

seen  the  beds,  and  can  say  they  looked  mighty  pretty,  and 
all  is  done  as  you  wished;  and  we're  got  out  again,  and 
breathing  fresher  air  than  yon  suii-baked  hole,  with  its 
smelling  flowers,  not  half  so  wholesome  to  snuff  at  as  good 
stable-dung." 

So  the  good  man  chatted  on ;  not  without  the  purpose  of 
giving  SUinor  timei  to  recover  hersdU^;  and  partly  also  to 
drown  his  own  cares,  which  lay  heavier  on  his  heart  than  he 
could  say.    But  he  thought  himself  rewarded  by  EUinor's 
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thanks  and  warm  pressure  of  his  hard  hand,  as  she  got  out 
at  the  front  door,  and  bade  him  good-bye. 

The  break  to  her  days  of  weary  monotony  was  the  letters 
she  constantly  received  from  Mr.  Ck)rbet.  And  yet  here 
again  lurked  the  sting.  He  was  all  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation at  Mr.  Dunster's  disappearance,  or  rather  flight,  to 
America.  And,  now  that  she  was  growing  stronger,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  express  curiosity  respecting  the  details,  never 
doubting  but  that  she  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  much 
that  he  wanted  to  know ;  although  he  had  too  much  delicacy 
to  question  her  on  the  point  which  was  most  important  of 
all  in  his  eyes,  namely,  how  far  it  had  affected  Mr.  Wilkins's 
worldly  prospects ;  for  the  report  prevalent  in  Hamley  had 
reached  London,  that  Mr.  Dunster  had  made  away  with,  or 
carried  off,  trust  property  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  all 
which  Mr,  WiUdns  would  of  course  be  liable. 

It  was  hard  work  for  Ealph  Corbet  to  keep  from  seeking 
direct  information  on  this  head  from  Mr.  Ness,  or,  indeed^ 
from  Mr,  Wilkins  himself.  But  he  restrained  himself,  know- 
ing that  in  August  he  should  be  able  to  make  all  these 
inquiries  personally.  Before  the  end  of  the  long  vacation 
he  had  hoped  to  marry  Ellinor!  that  was  the  time  which 
had  been  planned  by  them  when  they  had  met  in  the 
early  spring,  before  her  illness  and  all  this  misfortune 
happened.  But  now,  as  he  wrote  to  Ms  father,  nothing 
could  be  definitely  arranged  until  he  had  paid  his  visit  to 
Hamley,  and  seen  the  state  of  affairs. 

Accordingly,  one  Saturday  in  August  he  came  to  Ford 
Bank,  this  time  as  a  visitor  to  EUinor's  home,  instead  of  to 
his  old  quarters  at  Mr.  Ness's. 

The  house  was  still. as  if  asleep  in  the  full  heat  of  the 
aftei^ioon  sun,  as  Mr.  Corbet  drove  up.  The  windpw-blincls 
were  down;  the  f^t  door  wide  opeuj  great  stands  of  helio- 
trope and  roses  and  geraniums  stood  just  within  the  shadow 
of  the  hall;  but  through  all  the  silence  his  approach  seemed 
to  excite  no  commotion.  He  thought  it  strange  that  he  had 
not 'Been  yraitched  fof,''{Hat  Ellinor  did  not  Come  running  out 
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to  meet  him,  that  she  allowed  Metoher  to  come  and  attend 
to  his  luggage,  and  usher  him  into  the  hbrary  just  like  any 
common  visitor,  any  moming-oaller.  He  stiffened  himself 
up  into  a  moment's  indignant  coldness  of  manner.  But  it 
vanished  in  an  instant  when,  on  the  door  being  opened,  he 
saw  EUinor  standing,  holding  by  the  table,  looking  for  his 
appearance  with  almost  panting  anxiety.  He  thought  of 
nothing  then  but  her  evident  weakness,  her  changed  looks, 
for  Which  no  account  of  her  ilhiess  had  prepared  him.  For 
she  was  dea^j  white,  lips  and  all ;  and  her  dark  eyes  seemed 
unnaturally  enlarged,  while  the  caves  in  which  they  were 
set  were  strangely  deep  and  hollow.  Her  hair,  too,  had 
been  cut  off  pretty  cbsely ;  she  did  not  usually  wear  a  cap, 
but,  with  some  faint  idea  of  making  herself  look  better  in  his 
eyes,  she  had  put  on  one  this  day,  and  the  effect  was  that 
she.^sgemfid..tp  be  forty  years  of  age ;  but  one  instant  after 
be  had  come  in,  her  pale  face  wJCffttOoded  with  crimson,  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  had  hard  work  to  keep 
herself  from  going  into  hysterics ;  but  she  instinctively  knew, 
how  much  he  would  hate  a  scene,  and  she  checked  herself 
in  tinieT  "" 

V  Oh,"  she  murmured,  "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you;  it  is 
such  a  comfort,  such  an  infinite  pleasure."  And  so  she 
w^foii,  cooing  out  words  over  him,  and  stroking  his  hair 
with  her  thin  fingers ;  while  he  rather  trie^  to  avert  his  eyes, 
he  was  so  much  afraid  of  betraying  how  much  he  thought 
her  altered. 

But  when  she  came  down,  dressed  for  dinner,  this,  sense 
of  her  change  was  diminished  to  him.  Her  short  brown 
hair  had  already  a  little  wave,  and  was  ornamented  by  some 
black  lace;  she  wore  a  large  black  lace  shawl — ^it  had  been 
her  mother's  of  old — over  some  delicate-coloured  muslin 
dress ;  her  face  was  slightly  flushed,  and  had  the  tints  of  a 
wild  rose ;  her  lips  kept  pale  and  trembhng  with  involuntary 
motion,  it  is  true ;  and,  aa  the  lovers  stood  together,  hand  in 
hand,  by  the  window,  he  was  aware  of  a  little  convulsive 
twitching  at  ev^  noise,  even  while  she  seemed  gazing  in 
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tranquil  pleasure  on  the  long  smooth  slope  of  the  newly- 
mown  lawn,  stretching  down  to  the  little  brook  that  prattled 
merrily  over  the  stones  on  its  merry  course  to  Hamley  town. 

He  felt  a  stronger  twitch  than  ever  before ;  even  while 
his  ear,  less  delicate  than  hers,  could  distinguish  no  peculiar 
sound.  About  two  minutes  after  Mr.  Wilkins  entered  the 
room.  He  Came  up  to  Mr.  Corbet  with  a  warm  welcome : 
some  of  it  real,  some  of  it  assumed.  He  talked  volubly  to 
him,  taking  little  or  no  notice  of  BlUnor,  who  dropped  into 
the  background,  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  Miss  Mdnro; 
for  on  this  day  they  were  all  to  dine  together.  Ealph  Corbet 
thought  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  aged ;  but  no  wonder,  after 
all  his  anxiety  of  various  kinds :  Mr.  Dunster's  flight  and 
reported  defalcations,  and  Ellinor's  illness,  of  the  seriousness 
of  which  her  lover  was  now  convinced  by  her  appearance. 

He  would  fain  have  spoken  more  to  her  during  the  dinner 
that  ensued;  but  Mr.  Wilkins  absorbed  all  his  attention, 
talking  and  questioning  on  subjects  that  left  the  ladiea.jOUt 
of  the  conversation  almost  perpetually.  Mr.  Corbet  recog- 
nised his  host's  fine  tact,  even  whfle  his  persistence  in 
talking  annoyed  him.  He  was  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Wilkins 
was  anxious  to  spare  his  daughter  any  exertion  beyond  that 
— to  which,  indeed,  she  seemed  scarcely  equal^of  sitting  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  And  the  more  her  father  talked — so 
fine  an  observer  was  Mr.  Corbet — the  more  silent  and 
depressed  Ellinor  appeared.  But,  by-and-by,  he  accounted 
for  this  inverse  ratio  of  gaiety,  as  he  perceived  how  quickly 
Mr.  Wilkins  had  hijs(  glass  replenished.  And  here,  again, 
Mr.  Corbet  drew  his  conclusions,  from  the  silent  way  in 
which,  without  a  word  or  sign  from  his  master,  Fletcher 
gave  him  more  wine  continually — ^wine  that  was  drained  off 
at  once. 

•'Six  glasses  of  sherry  before  dessert,"  thought  MK 
Corbet  to  himself.  "  Bad  habit— tio  wonder  BUinor  looks 
grave."  And,  when  the  gentlemen  were  left  alcme^  Mr. 
Wilkins  helped  himself  even  still  more  freely ;  yet  without 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  clearness  a^d  brilliancy  of  his' 
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oonversation.  He  had  always  talked  well  and  racily,  that 
Balph  knew,  and  in  this  power  he  now  recognised  a  tempta- 
tion to  which  he  feared  tlmt  his  future  father-in-law  had 
succumbed.  And  yet,  while  he  perceived  that  this  gift  led 
into  Jemptation,  he  cpveted  it  for  himself ;  for  Tie  was"  per- 
fectly aware ,  thabj^,lhis  flue^^  happy  choice  oTepithefe," 
was  tha_Oft§  tMp^g.  he^should  fail  in  when  he  began  to  enter'*" 
into  the  more  active  career  of 'Eis^professionl  ^BuF  after 
some  timie  spenfln  nsleiiing  arid'adminn^  this  little 
feeling  of  envylurking  in  the  background, Mr.  Corbet  became 
aware  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  increasing  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
rather  unnatural  merriment;  an4*.with.a  sudden  irevulsiop 
from  actnSralion  to  disgust,  he  rose  up  to  go  into  the  library, 
where  Ellinor  and  Miss  Monro  were  sitting.  Mr.  WilHns 
accompanied  him,  laughing  and  taUdhg  somewhat  loudly. 
Was  EUinor  aware  oi  her  father's  state  ?  Of  that  Mr. 
Corbet  could  not  be  sure.  She  looked  up  with  grave  sad 
eyes  as  they  came  into  the  room,  but  with  no  apparent 
sensation  of  surprise,  annoyance,  or  shame.  When  her 
glance  met  her  father's  Mr.  Corbet  noticed  that  it  seemed 
to  sober  the  latter  immediately.  He  sat  down  near  the  open 
window,  and  did  not  speak,,  but  sighed  heavily  from  time  to 
time.  Miss  Monro  took  up  a  book,  in  order  to  leave  the 
young  people  to  themselves ;  and,  after  a  little  low^murmured 
conversation,  Ellinor  went  upstairs  to  put  on  her  things  for 
a  stroll  through  the  meadows  by  the  river-side. 

They  were  some  time  sauntering  along  in  the  lovely 
summer  twilight,  now  resting  on  some  grassy  hedgerow 
bank,  now  standing  still,  looking  at  the  great  barges,  with 
their  crimson  sails,  lazily  floating  down  the  river,  making 
ripples  on  the  glassy  opal  surface  of  the  water.  They  did 
not  talk  very  much ;  Ellinor  seemed  disinclined  for  the 
exertion;  and  her  lover  was  thinking  over  Mr.  Wilkins's 
behaviour,  with  some  surprise  and  distaste  of  the  habit  so 
evidently  growing  upon  him. 

They  came  home,  looking  serious  and  tired;  yet  they 
could  not_jiccount  for  their  fatigue -.by  the  length  of  their 
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wftlk,  and  Miss  Monro,  forgettdng  Antolyous's  song,  kept 
fidgeting  about  EUinor,  and  wondering  how  it  was  she  looked 
BO  pale,  if  Bhe  had  only  been  as  far  as  the  Ash  Meadow.  To 
escape  from  this  wonder,  Ellinor  went  early  to  bed.  Mr. 
WOkins  was  gone,  no  one  knew  where,  and  Ealph  and  Miss 
Monro  were  left  to  a  half-hour's  tete-a-tete.  He  thought  he 
could  easily  account  for  Ellinor's  languor,  if,  indeed,  she  had 
perceived  as  much  as  he  had  done  of  her  father's  state,  when 
they  had  come  into  the  library  after  dinner.  But  there  were 
many  details  which  he  was  annous  to  hear  from  a  com- 
paratively indifferent  person;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  he 
passed  on  from  the  conversation  about  Ellinor's  health,  to 
inquiries  as  to  the  whole  affair  of  Mr.  Dunster's  disappear- 
ance. 

Next  to  her  anxiety  about  Ellinor,  Miss  Monro  liked  to 
dilate  on  the  mystery  connected  with  Mr.  Dunster's  flight ; 
for  that  was  the  word  she  employed  without  hesitation,  as 
she  gave  Ealph  the  account  of  the  event  universally  received 
and  believed  in  by  the  people  of  Hamley.  How  Mr.  Dunster 
had  never  been  liked  by  any  one ;  how  everybody  remem- 
bered that  he  could  never  look  them  straight  in  the  face ; 
how  he  always  seemed  to  be  hiding  something  that  he  did 
not  want  to  have  known ;  how  he  had  drawn  a  large  sum 
(exact  quantity  unknown)  out  of  the  county-bank  only  the 
day  before  he  left  Hamley,  doubtless  in  preparation  for  his 
escape ;  how  some  one  had  told  Mr.  Wilkins  he  had  seen  a 
man  just  like  Dunster  lurking  about  the  docks  at  Liverpool, 
about  two  days  after  he  had  left  his  lodgings,  but  that  this 
some  one,  being  in  a  hurry,  had  not  cared  to  stop  and  speak 
to  the  man ;  how  that  the  afEeurs  in  the  office  were  discovered 
to  be  in  such  a  sad  state  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mr. 
Dunster  had  absconded — he  that  had  been  so  trusted  by 
poor  dear  Mr.  Wilkins.  Money  gone  no  one  knew  how  or 
where. 

"  But  has  he  no  friends  who  can  explain  his  proceedings, 
and  accoimt  for  the  missing  money,  in  some  way?"  asked 
Mr.  Corbet. 
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"  No,  none.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  written  everywhere,  right 
and  left,  I  believe.  I  know  he  had  a  leiAev  from  Mr.  Dunster's 
nearest  relation— a  tradesman  in  the  City — a  cousin,  I  think, 
and  he  could  give  no  information  in  any  way.  He  knew 
that  about  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Dunster  had  had  a  great  fancy 
for  going  to  America,  and  had  read  a  great  many  travels — 
all  just  what  a  man  would  do  before  going  off  to  a  country.** 

''  Ten  years  is  a  long  time  beforehand,**  said  Mr.  Oorbet, 
half-smjlmg;.ii^^  with  a  vetigeance.*' 

But  then,  turning  grave,  he  said,  *'  Did  he  leave  Hamley 
in  debt?** 

'<  No ;  I  never  heard  of  that,**  said  Miss  Monro,  rather 

•unwillingly;  for  she  considered  it  as  a  piece  of  loyalty  to 

the  Wilkinses,   whom  Mr.   Dunster   had  injured  (as  she 

thought),  to  hhcken  his  6h9>]D9(Cter  as  much  as  was  consistent 

with  any  deg^r^Q  of  toitji. 

"  It  is  a  strange  story,"  said  Mr.  Oorbet,  musing. 

"  Ngt  at  ali^'.'  she  replied  _ayi.ckly„;.,"  I  am  sure,  if  you 
had  seen  the  man,  with  one  or  two  side-locks  of  hair  combed 
over  his  baldness,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  his  eyes 
that  never  looked  ai  you,  and  his  wayl' of  eating  with,  his 
Imif e  _when  „  he  thought  he  was  not- .  obsOTvedr— <Aj  ajid 
AumttergiiaLthTTigfl  I — ^you  would  not  think  it  strange.*' 

Mr.  Oorbet  smiled. 

**  I  only  meant  that  he  seems  to  have  had  no  extravagant 
or  vicious  habits  which  would  account  for  his  embezzlement 
of  the  money  that  is  missing — but,  to  be  sure,  money  in  itself 
is  a  temptation — only  he,  being  a  partner,  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  making  it  without  risk  to  himself.  Has  Mr.  Wilkins 
taken  any  steps  to  have  him  arrested  in  America?  He 
might  easily  do  that.'* 

"  Gh,  my  dear  Mr.  Ealph,  you  don*t  know  our  good  Mr. 
Wilkins  I  He  would  rather  bear  the  loss,  I  am  sure,  and  all 
this  trouUe  and  care  which  it  has  brought  upon  him,  than 
be  revenged  upon  Mr.  Dimster.** 

"  Revenged  1  What  nonsense  1  it  is  simple  justice — 
justice  to  himself  and  to  others— to  see  that  villainy  is  so 
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Boffioiently  ponished  as  to  deter  others  from  entering  upon 
such  courses.  But  I  have  little  doabt  Mr.  Wilkins  has 
taken  the  right  steps ;  he  is  not  the  man  to  sit  doim  quietly 
under  such  a  loss." 

**  No,  indeed  1  He  had  him  advertised  in  the  Times  and 
in  the  county  papers,  and  offered  a  reward  of  twenty  pounds 
for  information  concerning  him." 

**  Twenty  pounds  was  tfioUttle." 

<'So  I  said.  I  told  Ellinor  that  I  would  give  twenty 
pounds  myself  to  have  him  apprehended,  and  she,  poor 
darling  I  fell  a-trembling,  and  said,  *  I  would  give  all  I  have 
— I  would^ve  myjife.'  And  then  she  was  in  sueh  distress, 
and  sobbed  so,  I  promised  her  I  would  never  name  it  to  her 
again." 

''Poor  child — poor  child  I  she  wants  change  of  scene. 
Her  nerves  have  been  sadly  shaken  by  her  illness." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  Ellinor  was  to  go  to  church 
for  the  first  time  since  her  illness.  Her  father  had  decided 
it  for  her,  or  else  she  would  fain  have  stayed  away — she 
would  hardly  acknowledge  why,  even  to  herself;  but  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  very  words  and  presence  of  Gk>d 
must  there,  search  her  and  iaid  her  jmt. 

She  went  early,  ieaning~on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  and 
trying  to  forget  the  past  in  the  present.  Tbey  wi^ed 
slowly  along  between  the  rows  of  waving  golden  corn  ripe 
for  the  harvest  Mr.  Corbet  gathered  blue  and  scarlet 
flowers,  and  made  up  a  little  rustic  nos^ay  for  her.  She 
took  and  stuck  it  in  her  ^dle,  smiling  faintly  as  she  did  so. 

Hamley  Church  had,  in  former  days,  been  collegiate, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  much  larger  and  grander  than 
the  majority  of  country-town  churches.  The  Ibrd  Bank 
pew  was  a  square  one,  downstairs ;  the  Ford  Bank  servants 
sat  m  a  front  pew  in  the  gaJLlery,  right  before  their  master. 
Ellinor  was  ''hardening  her  heart"  not  to  listen,  xioJi_Jia 
hearken  to  what  might  disturb  Ihe  wouhcL  which  was  just 
being  skinned  over,  when  she  caught  Dixon's  face  _up_ab?ve. 
He  looked 'worn,  sad,  soured,  and  anxious  to  a  miserable 
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degree;  but  he  was  sj^aining  eyes  and  ears,  heart  and  soul, 
to  heiar  the  solemn  words  read  from  the  puljpit,  as^ifin  them 
alone  he  could  find  help  in  hia  strait.  7.  ETIindr  felt  rebuked 
ai^dhumbled.  • 

She  was  In  a  tumultuous  state  of  mind  when  they  left 
church ;  she^wish^^  to  do, her  ,du^X'^l?-^\A4..i?ot  ascertain 
what  it  was.  Who  was  to  help  her  with  wiedom  and  Sbdyioe  JL . 
AssuF@dr^  Ee  to  whom  her  future  life  was  to  be  trusted  I 
But  the  case  must  be  stated  in  an  impersonal  form«  No 
one,  not  ev^n  her  husband,  must  ever  know  anything  against 
her  father  from  her.  EUinor  was  so  artless  herself,  that  she 
had  little  idea  how  quickly  and  easily  some  people  can  pene- 
trate niiotived,  &Tid  combine  ^sjointed  sentence.  She  hegan 
to  speak  to  Balph  on  their  slow,  sauntering  walk  homewards 
through  the  quiet  meadows. 

"  Suppose,  Balph,  that  a  girl  was  engaged  to  be 
married  *' 

"  I  can  very  easily  suppose  that,  with  you  by  me,"  said 
he,  filling  up  her  pause. 

"Oh!  but  I  don't  mean  myself  at  all,"  replied  she, 
reddening.  "I  am  only  thinking  of  what  might  happen; 
and  suppose  that  this  girl  knew  of  some  one  belcmging  to  - 
her-— we  will  call  it  a  brother — who  had  done  something 
wrong,  that:  would  bring  disgrace  upon  the  whole  family  if 
it  was  knowii — though,  indeed,  it  might  not  have  been  so 
vary  wrong  as  it  seemed,  and  as  it  would  look  to  the  world 
—ought  she  to  break  off  hiar  engiagement  for  fear  of  involving 
her  lover  in  the  disgrace  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  without  telling  him  her  reason  for 
doing  so." 

"  Ah  I  but  suppose  she  could  not.  She  might  not  be  at 
liberty  ix>  do  so." 

"  I  can't  answer  supposititious  cases.  I  must  have  the 
facts^'Hif  facts  there  are — more  plainly  before  me,  if  I  am 
to  give  an  opinion.  Whom  are  you  thinking  of,  EUinor  ?  " 
asked  he  rathet  abruptly. 

**  Oh,  of  no  one,"  she  answered  in  aflEright.    "  Why  should 
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I  be  thinking  of  any  one  ?  I  often  try  to  plan  out  what  I 
should  do,  or  what  I  ought  to  do,  if  such  and  such  a  thing 
happened,  just  as  you  reoolleot  I  used  to  wonder  if  I  should 
have  presence  of  mind  in  case  of  fire/f 

"  Then,  after  all,  you  yourself  are  the  girl  who  is  engaged, 
and  who  has  the  imaginary  brother  who  gets  into  disgrace?  " 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  she,  a  little  annoyed  at  haying 
betrayed  any  personal  interest  in  the  affair. 

He  was  silent,  meditating. 

''  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  it,"  said  she  timidly,  "  is 
there?" 

**  I  think  you  had  better  tell  me  fully  out  what  is  in  your 
mind,"  he  replied  kindly.  ''  Something  has  happened  which 
has  suggested  these  questions.  Are  you  putting  yourself  in 
the  place  of  any  one  about  whom  you  have  been  hearing 
lately?  I  know  you  used  to  do  so  formerly,  when  you  were 
a  little  girl." 

"  No ;  it  was  a  very  foolish  question  of  mine,  and  I  ought 
not  to  have  said  anything  about  it.  Bee  I  here  is  Mr.  Ness 
overtaking  us." 

The  clergyman  joined  them  on  the  broad  walk  that  ran 
by  the  river-side,  and  the  talk  became  general.  It  was  a 
relief  to  EUinor,  who  had  not  attained  her  end,  but  who  had 
gone  far  towards  betra3ang  something  of  her  own  individual 
interest  in  the  question  she  had  asked.  Balph  had  been 
more  struck^ even  by  her  manner  than  her  words.  He  was 
sure  that  something  lurked  l)ehind,  and  had  an  idea  of  his 
own  that  it  was  connected  witEnDunster's  disappearance. 
But  he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Ness's  joining  them  gave  him 
leisure  to  consider  a  little. 

The  end  of  his  reflections  was,  that  the  next  day,  Monday, 
he  went  into  the  town,  and  artfully  learnt  all  he  could  hear 
about  Mr.  Dunster's  character  and  mode  of  going  on ;  and 
with  still  more  skill  he  extracted  the  popular  opinion  as  to 
the  embarrassed  nature  of  Mr.  WiUdns's  affairs— embarrass- 
ment which  was  generally  attributed  to  Dunster's  dis- 
appearance with  a  good  large  sum  belonging  to  the  firm 
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in  his  possession.  But  Mr.  Ocnrbet  thought  otherwise ;  he 
had  accusto^od-iuttUBaU  to  sfiek.jout  the  baser  motives  for 
men's  conduct,  and  to  call  the  result  of  these  researches 
wisdom.  He  imagined  that  Dunster  had  been  well  paid  by 
MrT  Wilkins  for  his  disappearance,  which  was  an  easy  way 
of  accounting  for  the  derangement  of  accounts  and  loss  of 
money  that  an>se,'in  fact,  from  Mr.  Wilkins's  extravagance 
of  habits  and  growing  intemperance. 

On  the  Monday  afternoon  he  said  to  EUinor,  "  Mr.  Ness 
interrupted  us  yesterday  in  a  very  interesting  conversation. 
Do  you  remember,  love  ?  ** 

Ellinor  reddened,  and  kept  her  head  still  more  intently 
bent  over  a  sketch  she  was  making. 

"  Yes ;  I  recollect." 

<<  I  have  been  thinking  about  it.  I  still  think  she  ought 
to  tell  her  lover  that  such  dii^ce  hung  over  him-— I^mean, 
over  the  family  with  whom  he  was  going  tp  oonneot  himself. 
Of  liourse,  the  only  effect  would  be  to  make  him  stand  by 
her  still  more  for  her  frankness.*'_. 

'' OhTHbut,  Ealph,  it  might  perhaps  be  something  she 
ought  not  to  tell,  whatever  came  of  her  silence." 

''  Of  course  there  might  be  all  sorts  of  cases.  Unless  I 
knew  more,  I  could  not  pretend  to  judge." 

This  was  said  rather  more  oooUy.  It  had  the  desired 
effect.  EUinor  laid  down  her  brush,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hand.  After  a  pause,  she  turned  towards  him  and 
said — 

"  I  will  tell  you  this ;  and  more  you  must  not  ask  me. 
I  know  you  are  as  safe  as  can  be.  I  am  the  giil,  you  are 
the  lover,  and  possible  shame  hangs  over  my  father,  if  some- 
thing— oh,  so  dreadful "  (here  she  blanched),  **  but  not  so 
very  much  his  fault,  is  ever  found  out." 

Though  this  was  nothing  mora  than  he  expected,  though 
Balph  thought  that  he  was  aware  what  the  dreadful  some- 
thing might  be,  yet,  when  it  was  acknowledged  in  words,  his 
heart  contracted,  and  for  a  moment  he  forgot  the  intent, 
wistful,  beautiful  face,  creeping  dose  to  his,  to  read  his 
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expression  aright  But  after  that  his  presence  of  mind 
came  in  aid.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her ; 
murmuring  fond  words  of  sympathy,  and  promises  of  faith, 
nay,  even  of  greater  love  than  before,  sinoe  greater  need  she 
might  have  of  that  love.  But  somehow  he  was  glad  when 
the  dressing-bell  rang,  and  inlBe  ^solitude  of  ^lufl.own  room 
he  eould  reflect  on  what  he  had  beard ;  for  the  intelligence 
haditmen^a;  great  shocEicThimj,  although  ha  iiad.  fancied  that 
his  morning's  in(][uiries  liad  pcepaeed  him  loc  it. 


CHAPTER  IX 

BaiiPH  GoBBBt  found  it  a  very  difficult  thing  Uf  keep  down 
hiis  curiosity  during  the  next  few  days.  It  was  a  miserable 
thing  to  have  Ellinor's  unspoken  secr^  severing  them  like  a 
phantom.  But  he  had  given  her  his  word  that  he  wouTd 
mabke  no  further  inquiries  from  her.  Indeed,  he  thought  he 
could  well  enough  make  out  the  outline  of  past  events ;  still, 
there  was  too  much  left  to  conjectmre  for  his  mind  not  to  be 
always  busy  on  the  subject.  He  felt  inclined  to  probe  Mr. 
Wilkins  in  their  after-dinner  conversation,  in  which  his  host 
was  frank  and  lax  enough  on  many  subjects.  But  once 
touch  on  the'  name  of  Dunster  and  Mr.  Wilkins  sank  into 
a  kind  of  suspicious  depression  of  spirits ;  talking  little,  and 
with  evident  caution ;  and  from  time  to  time  shooting  furtive 
glances  at  his  interlocutor's  face.  Ellinor  was  resolutely 
impervious  to  any  attempts  of  his  to  bring  his  conversation 
with  her  back  to  the  subject  which  more  and  more  engrossed 
Balph  Corbet's  mind.  She  had  done  her  duty,  as  she  under* 
stood  it,  and  had  received  assurances  which  she  was  only 
too  glad  to  believe  fondly  with  all  the  tender  faith  of  her  heart. 
Whatever  came  to  pass,  Ralph's  love  would  still  be  hers ; 
nor  was  he  unwarned  of  what-  might  come  to  pass  in  some 
dread  future  day.    So  she  shut  her  eyes  to  what  might  be  in 
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store  for  her  (and,  after  all,  the  chances  were  immeasurably 

in  her  f ayour) ;  and  she  bent  herself  with  her  whole  strength 

into  enjoying  the  present.    Day  by  day  Mr.  Corbet's  spirits 

flagged.    He  was,  however,  so  generally  uniform  in  the  tenor 

of  his  talk — never  very  merry,   and  alwa3r8  avoiding  any 

subject  that  might  call  out  deep  feeling  ^ther  on  hifi  own  or 

any  one  else's  part — tiiat  few  people  were  aware  of  his 

changes  of  mood.     ElUnor  felt  them,  though  she  would  not 

acknowledge  them :  it  was  bringing  her  too  much  face  to  face 

with  the  great  terror  of  her  life. 

One  morning  he  announced  the  fact  of  his  brothett's 

approaching  marriage ;  the  wedding  was.  hastened  on  account 

of  some  impending  event  in  the  duke's  family ;  and  the  home 

letter  he  had  received  that  day  was  to  bid  his  presence  at 

Stokely  Castle,  and  also  to  desire  him  to  be  at  home  by  a 

certain  time  not  very  distant,  in  order  to  look  ov^r  the 

requisite  legal  papers,  and  to  give  his  assent -to  some  of  them. 

He  gave  many  reasons  why  this  unlooked-for  departure  of 

his  was  absolutely  necessary;  but  no  one  doubted  it.     He 

need  not  have  alleged  such  reiterated  eidcuses.     The  trii^ 

was,  he  felt  restraiiied.  ftnd-niir.afnfortahk>j»t:  Fprd  Bank  evw 

since  EUinor's  confidence.    He  cjpuld  not  rightly  o^^ 

the  most  desirablcoourse  f or  hi^pwu  intera^    wMe  his  love 

for  her  was^  cbnsEantTyTSeing  renewed  T)y  her  sweet  presence. 

Away' from  hefT^e  could  judge  more  wisely.     Nor  did-  he 

allege  any^faldel'easbnslSr  lUs  departure ;  but  the  sense  of 

relief  to  himself  was  so  great  at  hiis  recall  home,  that  he  was 

afraid  of  its  being  perceived  by  others;    and  so  took  the 

very  way  whichj  if _oth(»s    had.  .beeii^a^  ,pen©teating..as 

himself,  wbuTd  have  betrayed  him. 

^  Mrr^Wiltins,  too,   had  begim   to  feel  the  restraint  of 

Ealph's  grave  watchful  presence.     Ellinor  was  not  strong 

enough  to  be  married ;  nor  was  the  promised  money  forth* 

coming  if  she  had  been.    And  to  have  a  fellow  dawdling 

about  the  house  all  day,  sauntering  into  the  flower-garden, 

peering  about  everywhere,  ancl  having  a  kind  of  right  to 

puF  all  manner  of  unexpected  questions,  was  anythiiig  but 
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agreeable.  It  was  only  EUinor  that  oltmg  to  his  presence — 
dang  as  though  some  shadow  of  what  might  happen  before 
they  met  again  had  fallen  on  her  spirit.  As  soon  as  he  had  left 
the  honse,  she  flew  np  to  a  spare-bedroom  window,  to  watoh 
for  the  last  ghmpse  of  the  fly  which  was  taking  him  into  the 
town.  And  then  she  kissed  the  part  of  the  pane  on  which 
his  figure,  waving  an  arm  ont  of  the  carriage  window,  had 
last  appeared ;  and  went  down  slowly  to  gather  together  all  the 
things  he  had  last  toached— the  pen  he  had  mended,  the  flower 
he  had  played  with,  and  to  lock  them  up  in  the  little  quaint 
cabinet  that  had  held  her  treasures  since  she  was  a  tiny  child. 

Miss  Mcmro  was,  perhaps,  very  wise  in  proposing  the 
translation  of  a  difficult  part  of  Dante  for  a  distraction  to 
EUinor.  The  girl  went  meekly,  if  reluctantly,  to  the  task  set 
her  by  her  good  governess,  and  by-and-by  her  mind  became 
braced  by  the  exertion. 

Balph's  people  were  not  very  slow  in  discovering  that 
something  had  not  gone  on  quite  smoothly  witii  him  at  Ford 
Bonk.  They  knew  his  wblJS  and  looks  with  family  intuition, 
and  could  easily  be  certain  thus  far.  But  not  even  his 
mother's  skilfulest  wUes,  nor  his  favourite  sister's  coaxing, 
could  obtain  a  w(»:d  or  a  hint;  and,  when  his  father,  the 
squire,  who  had  heard  the  opinions  of  the  female  part  of 
the  family  on  this  head,  began,  in  his  honest,  blustering 
way,  in  their  tete-a-tUes  after  dinner,  to  hope  that  Balph  was 
thinking  better  than  to  run  his  head  into  that  confounded 
Handey  attorney's  noose,  Balph  gravely  required  Mr.  Corbet 
to  explain  his  meaning,  which  he  professed  not  to  under- 
stand so  worded.  And  when  the  squire  had,  with  much 
perplexity,  put  it  into  the  plain  terms  of  hoping  that  his 
son  was  thinking  of  breaking  off  his  engagement  with  Miss 
Wilkins,  Balph  coolly  asked  him  if  he  was  aware  that,  in 
that  case,  he  should  lose  all  title  to  being  a  man  of  honour, 
and  might  have  an  action  brought  against  him  for  breach  of 
promise? 

Yet  not  the  less  for  all  this  was  the  idea  in  his  mind  as 
a  futiue  possibility. 
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Before  very  long  the  Oorbet  family  moved  en  masse  to 
Stokely  Castle  for  the  wedding.  Of  course,  Ealph  associated 
on  equal  terms  with  the  magnates  of  the  county,  who  were 
the  employers  of  Ellinor's  father,  and  spoke  of  him  always 
as  ""Wilkins,"  just  as  they  spoke  of  the  butler  as  "  Simmons." 
Here,  too,  among  a  class  of  men  high  above  local  gossip, 
and  thus  unaware  of  his  engagement,  he  leamt  the  popular 
opinion  respecting  his  future  father-iQ:law;  an  opinion  not 
entirS^  respectful,  though  intermingled  with  a  good  deal  of 
personaTEKng;  '"Pt)Dr  ^^Ikins,"  as  they  called  him,  "was 
sadty'UX.tmVtfgant  for  a  man  in  his  position ;  had  no  right 
to  spend  money  and  act  as  if  he  were  a  man  of  independent 
fortune."  His  habits  of  life  were  criticised;  and  pity,  not 
free  from  blame,  was  bestowed  upon  him  for  the  losses  he 
had  sustained  from  his  late  clerk's  disappearance  and  defalca- 
tion. But  what  could  be  expected  if  a  man  did  not  choose 
to  attend  to  his  own  business  ? 

The  wedding  went  by,  as  grand  weddings  do,  without  let 
or  hindrance,  according  to  the  approved  pattern.  A  Cabinet 
minister  honoured  it  with  his  presence,  and,  being  a  distant 
relation  to  the  Brabants,  remained  for  a  few  days  after  the 
grand  occasion.  During  this  time  he  became  rather  intimate 
with  Ealph  Corbet ;:  many  of  their  tastes  were  in  common. 
Ralph  took  a  great  interest  in  the  manner  of  woi^ing  out 
pohtioal  questions ;  in  the  balance  and  state  of  parties ;  and 
had  the  right  appreciation  of  the  exact  qualities  oa  which 
the  minister  piqued  himself.  In  return,  the  latter  was 
always  on  the  look-out  for  promising  young  men,  who,  by 
th^  capability  either  of  speech-making  or  of  article-writing, 
might  advance  the  views  of  his  party.  Becognising  the 
powers  he  most  valued  in  Bal^^,  he  spared  no  pains  to 
attach  him  to  his  own  political  set.  When  they  separatedi 
it  was  with  the  full  understanding  that  they  were  to  see  a 
good  deal  of  each  other  in  London. 

The  hoHday  Balph  allowed  himself  was  passing  tapidly 
away ;  but,  before  he  returned  to  his  chambers  and  his  hard 
work,  he   had  promised  to  spend  a  few  more  days  with 
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Ellinor;  and  it  suited  him  to  go  straight  from  the  duke's 
to  Ford  Bank.  He  left  the  Castle  soon  after  breakfaslr-^the 
luxurions,  elegant  breakfast,  served  by  domestics  who  per- 
fojanedHtefirwcBrtc  with  the  accuracy  and  perfection  of 
machines.  He  arrived  at  Ford  Bank,  before  the  man-servant' 
had  quite  finished  the  dirtier  part  of  his  morning's  work,  imd 
he  came  to  the  glass-door  in  his  stdped^cottOA^acket,  a  tittie 
■oileGt;^aird  rolling  up  his  working  apron.  Ellinor  was  not 
yet  sifOOg^enough  to  get  up  early,  to  go  out  and  gather  flowers 
for  the  rooms,  so  those  left  from  yesterday  wei»  rather  faded ; 
in  short,  the  contrast  from  entire  completeness  and  exquisite 
frei^hness  of  arrangement  struck  forcibly  upon  RalpVs  per- 
oepticms,  ^hich  were  critical  rather  than  apprecisktive ;  and; 
as  Ms  affections  were  alwa3rs  subdued  to  his  iiiteIIecF,~EIlinor's 
lovely  face  and  graceful  figure,  flying  to  meet^im,  did  not 
gain  his  full  approval;  because  her  hair  was  dressed  in  an 
old-fashioned  way,  her  waist  was  either  too  long  or  too 
short,  her  sleeves  too  full  or  too  tight  for  the  standard  of 
fashion  to  which  his  eye  had  been  aoeustomed,  while  scan- 
ning the  bridesmaids  and  various  highborn  ladies  at  Stokely 
Castle. 

But,  as  he  had  always  piqued  himsc^lf  upon  being  able 
to  put  on  one  side  all  superficial  worldliness  in  his  chase 
after  power,  it  did  not  do  for  him  to  shrink  from  istedng  and 
facing  the  incompleteness  of  mod^ra4ie  means.  .Only,  maniaga 
upon^ mofiftiTatft  meanfl .was,  gradually  becoming  more  dis*^ 
tasteful  to  him.  ~^     "    - 

*Sor  did  his  subsequent  intercourse  with  Lord  Bolton, 
the  Cabinet  minister  before  mentioned,  tend  to  reconoite 
him  to  early  matrimony.  At  Lord  Bolton's  house  he  met 
polished  and  intellectual  society,  and  all  that  smoothness 
in  ministering  to  the  lower  wants  in  eating  and  driliking 
which  seems  to  provide  that  the  right  thing  shall  alwa3n3 
be  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  so  that  the  want  of 
it  shall  never  impede  for  :an  instant  the  feast  of  wit  or 
reason ;  while,  if  he  went  to:  the  houses  of  his  friends,  men 
of  the  same  college  and  standing  .as  himself,  who  had  been 
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se^uped.  into.  e9^j  marriages,  he  was  nnoomfortably  aware 
of  numerous  inocmsistenoies  and  hitohes  in  their  mhiages. 
Besides,  the  idea  of  the  possible  disgrace  that  might  foefoil 
the  family  with  whioh  he  thought  ot  allying  him«elf  haunted 
him  with  the  tenacity  and  also  with  the  exaggeration  of  a 
nightmare,  whenever  he  had  overworked  himself  in  his 
seafoh  after  available  and  profitable  knowledge,  or  had  a 
fit  of  indigestion  after  the  exquisite  dinners  he  was  learning 
so  well  to  appreciate. 

Christmas  was,  of  course,  to  be  devoted  to  hia  own 
family ;  it  was  an  unavoidable  necessity,  as  he  told  Ellhior ; 
while^  i]UeaIity,Jie  was  beginning  to  find  absence  from  his 
betrothed  something  of  a  relief.  Yet  the  wranglinga  and 
folly  of  his  Tiome,  even  blessed  by  the  presence  of  a  Lady 
Maria,  made  him  look  forward  to  Easter  at  Ford  Bank  with 
something  of  the  old  pleasure. 

EUinor,  with  the  Que  tact  whioh  love  gives,  had  dis* 
covered  his  annoyance  at  various  little  incongruities  in  ihie 
household  at  the  time  of  his  second  visit  in  the  previous 
autumn,  and  had  laboured  to  make  all  as  perfect  as  she 
could  before  his  return.  But  she  had  much  to  straggle 
against.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  there  was  a  great 
want  of  ready  mpneyj  she  eould  scarcely  obtam  the  servants' 
wi^s ;  and  the  bill  for  the  spring  seeds  was  a  heavy  weight 
on  her  conscience.  For  Miss  Monro's  methodical  habits  had 
taught  her  pupil  great  exactitude  as  to  all  money^matters. 

Then  Jier  Jather^B-  ¥^J^^  KaA..  l^wrkmA..  vmj  mnArt.a.{n 

He  avoided  being  alone  with  her  whenever  he  podsibly 
could;  and  the  consciousness  of  this,  and  of  the  terrible 
mutual  secret  which  was  the  cause  of  this  estrangement, 
were  the  reasons  why  ElUnor  never  recovered  her  pretty 
youthful  bloom  after  her  illness.  Of  course  it  was  to  thfei 
that  the  outside  wc»rld  attributed  her  changed  appearance. 
They  would  shake  their  heads  and  say,  "Ah,  poor  Miss 
Wilkins !  What  a  lovely  creature  she  was  before  that 
fever  I " 

But  youth  is  youth,  and  will  assert  itself  in  a  certain 
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elastioity  of  body  and  spirits;  ajid  at  tmijBSjElUinnr  fotigat 
tha4i  fearful  nighty  iQX.nffzwil  honis  togftthflr.  ^JBYen  when 
her  father's  averted  eye  brought  it  all  onoe  more  before  her; 
she  had  learnt  to  form  excuses  and  palliations,  laidioaiegard 
Vtt.  Dunstef's  'dea,lihL  ai  janly  the  consequence  of  jm jinfor- 
tunate  accident.  But  she  tried  to  put  the  miserable  remem- 
brance entirely  out  of  her  mind ;  to  go  on  irom  day  to  day 
thinking  only  of  each  day,  and  how  to  arranjge  it  so  as  to 
cause  the  least  irritation  to  her  father.  She  would  so  gladly 
have  spoken  to  him  on  the  one  subject  which  overshadowed 
all  their  intercourse;  she  fancied  that  by  speaking  she 
might  have  been  able  to  banish  the  phantom,  or  reduce  its 
terror  to  what  she  believed  to  be  the  due  proportion.  But 
her  father  was  evidently  determined  to  show  that  he  was 
never  more  to  be  spoken  to  on  that  subject;  and  all  she 
could  do  was  to  follow  his  lead  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
they  fell  into  something  like  the  old  confidential  intercourse. 
As  yet,  to  her,  he  had  never  given  way  to  anger  ;Jbii|,, before 
h^  he  had  often  spoken  in  a  mia.nner  which  both  pained  and 
terrified  her.  Sometlmeff"htS  eye,  in  the  midst  of  his  passion, 
caught  on  her  face  of  aigfright  and  disi£iay4  ^md  then  he 
would  stop,  and  make  such  an  effort  to  control  himself  as 
sometimes  ended  in  tears.  Ellinor  did  not  understand  that 
both  these  phases  were  owing  to  his  increasing  habit  of 
drinking  more  than  he  ought  to  have  done.  She  set  them 
down  as  the  direct  effects  of  a  sorely-burdened  conscience; 
and  strove  more  and  more  to  plan  for  his  daily  life  at  home — 
how  it  should  go  on  with  oiled  wheels,  with  neither  a  jerk 
nor  a  jar.  It  was  no  wonder  she  looked  wistful,  and  care- 
worn, and  old.  Miss  Monro  wfl>s  her  great  comfort ;  the  total 
Unconsciousness  on  that  lady's  part  of  anything  below  the 
surface,  and  yet  her  fuTarfd  delicate  "recognition  of  all  the 
little  daily  cares  frnd-kials,  made  her  S3mapathy  most  valtmble 
to  Ellinor ;  while  there  was  no  need  to  fear  that  it  would  ever 
give  Miss  Monro  that  power  of  seeing  into  the  heart  of 
things  which  it  frequently  confers  upon  imaginative  people, 
who  are  deeply  attached  to  some  one  in  sorrow. 
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There  was  a  strong  bond  between  Ellinor  and  Dixon, 
although  they  scarcely  ever  exchanged  a  word  save  on  the 
most  commonplace  subjects ;  but  theur  silence  was  based  on 
different  {eelings  from  that  which  separated  Ellinor  from 
her  father.  Ellinor  and  Dixon  could  not  speak  freely, 
because  their  hearts  were  fuU  of  jpity  for  the  faulty  man 
whom  they*Both  loved  so  well,  and  trieS  so  hard  to  respect.  ~^ 

^is  was  the  state  oT' the  household. to  which  Ealph 
Corbet  came  down  at  Easter.  He  might  have  been  known 
in  London  as  a  brilliant  diner-out  by  this  time;  but  he 
could  not  afford  to  throw  his  life  away  in  fireworks ;  he  cal- 
culatedjbis^  forces,  and  "condensed' "their  power  as  much  as 
nlfgrinSe,  ohTy  '^'i^gl'5?^^^!^!^ 

^horcSuTcTfielpln  his  future  career.  He  had  been"  invited 
to  "Spertd'^'^Tjaster  vacatTon^ltrV'^certain  country-house 
which  would  be  full  of  such  human  stepping-stones ;  and  he 
declined,  in  order  to  keep  his  word  to  ETHiibr  and  go  to  Ford 
Bank.  BuTBenSbulTnot  help  looking  upon  himself  a  little 
in  the  light  of  a  martjrr  to  duty ;  and  perhaps  this  view  of 
his  own  merits  macte  him  chftfe  under  his  future  father-in- 
law's  irritability  of  manner,  which  now  showed  itself  even  to 
him.  He  foujttd_  hjmsidf-j^^inctly  regretting  that  he  had 
suffered  hirnself  to  be  engB,ged  so^^^^m^eJ'Q.nS.,  having 
become  conscious  of  the  temjptation  and  not  having  repelled 
it  at  once,  of  course  it  returned  and  returned,  and  gradually 
obtained  the  mastery  over  him.  What  was  to  be  gained  by 
keeping  to  his  engagement  with  Ellinor  ?  He  should  have  a 
delicate  wife  to  look  after,  and  even  more  than  the  common 
additional  expenses  of  married  life.  He  should  have  a 
father-in-law  whose  character  at  best  had  had  only  a  local 
and  provincial  respectability,  which  it  was  now  daily  losing 
by  habits  which  were  both  sensual  and  vulgarising ;  a  man, 
too,  who  was  strangely  changing  from  joyous  geniality  into 
moody  surliness.  Besides,  he  doubted  if,  in  the  evident 
change  in  the  prosperity  of  the  family,  the  fortune  to  be  paid 
down  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Ellinor  could  be 
forthcoming.     And  above  all,  and  around  all,  there  hovered 
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the  shadow  of  some  anrevealed  disgrace,  which  might  come 
to  light  at  any  time  and  involve  him  in  it.  He  thought  he 
had  pretty  well  ascertained  the  nature  of  this  possible  shame, 
and  had  little  donbt  it  would  tarn  out  to  be  that  Donster's 
disappearance,  to  America  or  elsewhere,  had  been  an  arranged 
plan  with  Mr.  Wilkins.  Although  Mr.  Ralph  Oorbet  was 
capable  of  suspecting  him  oi  this  mean  crime  (so  far  removed 
from  the  impulsive  commission  of  the  past  sin  which  was 
dragging  him  daily  lower  and  lower  down),  it  was  of.  aiind 
that  was  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  acute  lawyar,  who  fore- 
saw how  such  base  conduct  would  taint  all  whose  names 
were  ever  mentioned,  even  by  chance,  in  connection  with  it. 
He  used  to  lie  miserably  tossing  on  his  sleepless  bed,  turning 
over  these  things  in  the  night  season.  He  was  tormented 
by  all  these  thoughts;  he  would  bitterly  regret  the  past 
events  that  connected  him  with  Ellinor,  from  the  day  when 
he  first  came  to  read  with  Mr.  Ness  up  to  the  present  time. 
But,  when  he  came  down  in  the  morning,  and  saw  the  faded 
Ellinor  flash  into  momentary  beauty  at  bis  entrance  into  the 
dining-room,  and  when  she  blushingly  drew  near  with  the 
one  single  flower  freshly  gathered,  which  it  had  been  her 
custom  to  place  in  his  button-hole  when  he  came  down  to 
breakfast,  he  felt  as  if  his  better  self  was  stronger  than 
temptation,  and  as  if  he  must  be  an  honest  man  and  honour- 
able lover,  even  against  his  wish. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  temptation  gathered  strength. 
Mr.  Wilkins  came  down ;  and,  while  he  was  on  the  scene, 
Ellinor  seemed  always  engrossed  by  her  father,  who  appa- 
rently eared  little  enough  for  all  her  attentions.  Then  there 
was  a  complaining  of  the  food,  which  did  not  suit  the  sickly, 
palate  of  a  man  who  had  dtunk  hard  the  night  before ;  and 
possibly  these  complaints  were  extended  to  the  servants,  and 
their  incompleteness  or  incapacity  was  thus  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  eyes  of  Ealph,  who  would  have  preferred 
to  eat  a  dry  crust  in  silence  or  -to  have  gone  without  break- 
fast altogether,  if  he  could  have  had  intellectual  conversation 
of  someihigh  order,  to  having  the  greatest  dainties  >^ibb  the 
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knowledge  of  the  oare  required  in  their  preparation  thus 
coarsely  discussed  before  him.  By  the  time  such  breakfasts 
were  finished,  Ellinor  looked  thirty,  and  her  spirits  were 
gone  for  the  day.  ,It  bud  .become  difficult  for  Ealph  to 
contract  his  niind  to  her  small  domestic  interests^^  and  she 
hadlittte'eTseto  taJk  to  himTibout,  how  that  he  responded 
but  cxtf tly  to  all  her  questions  about  himself,  and  was  weary 
of  jSofessiiig  a  Igge  whinh  he  w&  ceasiiig.  to  feel;  in  all  the 
passionate  nothings  which  usually  make  up  so  much  of 
lovers*  talk.  The  books  she  had  been  reading  were  old 
classics  whose  place  in  Uterature  no  longer  admitted  of  keen 
discussion  ;  the  joor  whom  she  cared  for  Were  all  very  well 
in  then:  way;  and,  if  they  couIcTEave  beSft ::tePttght:.lTf :tg 
illustrate' a"  "theory,  hearing  about  them  might  have  been  of 
some*usel  But,  as  it  was,  it  was  simply  tiresome  to  hear  day 
after  day  of  Betty  Palmer's  rheumatism  and  Mrs.  Kay's 
baby's  fits.    There  wasjiO-ialiiag.  jgolitic^  her,  because 

she  was^  ignorant  that  she  always  agreed  with  everything 

he  saijL  

He  even  grew  to  find  luncheon  and  Miss  Monro  not  un- 
pleasant varieties  to  his  monotonous  tete-d-tetes.  Then  came 
the  walk,  generally  to  the  town  to  fetch  Mr.  Wilkins  from 
his  office;  and,  Qnqe.<»  trwioe,  it  was  pretty  evident  how  he 
had  been  employing  hi*  hourSw  One  day  In  particular,  his 
walk  was  do  unsteady  and  his  speech  so  thick;  that  Balph 
could  only  wonder  how  it  was  that  ElHnor  did  not  perceive 
the  cause ;  but.  she  was.  too  opwaly  anxioufi  about  the  head- 
ache of  which  her;  father  complaiiied,.to  have  been  at  all 
aware  of  the  previous  self-indulgienoe  which  must  have 
brought  it  on.  This  very  afternoon,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  the  Duke  of  Hinton  and  a  gentlemaiU  whom  Balph  had 
met  in  town  at  Lord  Bolton's  rode  by,  a£id  recognised  him.; 
saw  Balph  supporting  a  tipsy  jaan. with  such  quiet  friendly 
interei^  as  inuit  show  all  gassera-bx^bat  jhey  were  previous 
friends..     1^  chafed  and  fumed  inwardly  all  .the 

way  home  after  Jih^upiortuMteocc  hft  w%t  in  A 

thoroughly  evilieiB$iffitibe£oce.i^)^iBaehed  Pocd  Bank ;  but 
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he  had  too  much  self-command  to  let  this  be  very  apparent. 
He  turned  into  the  shrubbery  paths,  leaving  Ellinor  to  take 
her  father  into  the  quietness  of  his  own  room,  there  to  Ue 
down  and  shake  off  his  headache. 

Balph  walked  along,  ruminating  in  gloomy  mood  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done ;  how  he  could  best  extricate  himself 
from  the  miserable  relation  in  which  he  had  placed  himself 
by  giving  way  to  impulse.  Almost  before  he  was  aware,  a 
little  hand  stole  within  his  folded  arms,  and  Ellinor's  sweet 
sad  eyes  looked  into  his. 

**  I  have  put  papa  down  for  an  hour's  rest  before  dinner," 
said  she.  '  "  His  head  seems  to  ache  terribly." 

Balph  was  sjlent  and  unsympathising,  trying,  to  .nerve 
himself  up  to  be  disagreeable,  but  finding  it  difi&cult  in  the 
f ace*6f  such  isuKeet  trust.    . 

"  Do  you  remember  our  conversation  last  autumn, 
Ellinor  ?  "  he  began  at  length. 

Her  head  sank.  They  were  near  a  garden-seat,  and  she 
quietly  sat  down,  without  speaking. 

"  About  some  disgrace  which  you  then  fancied  hung  over 
you ?  "    No  answer.     "  Does  it  still  hang  over  you?  " 

"  Yes  1  '*  she  whispered,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  And  your  father  knows  this,  of  course  ?  " 

*'  Yes  1  "  again  in  the'  same  tone ;  and  then  silence. 

*^  I  think'  it  is  doing  him  harm,"  at  length  Balph  went 
on  decidedly. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is,"  he  said,  a  little 
impatiently.     <<  I  might  be  able  to  help  you  about  it." 

"  No !  you  could  not,"  replied  Ellinor.  "  I  was  sorry  to 
my  very  heart  to  tell  you  what  I  did ;  I  did  not  want  help ; 
all  that  is  past.  But  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  thought  that 
a  person  situated  as  I  wafi,  was  justified  in  marrying  any 
one  ignorant  of  what'  might  happen,  what  I  do  hope  and 
trust  never  ¥rill." 

^'  But  if  I  don't  know  what  you  are  alluding  to  in  this 
mysterious  way,  you  must  see — don't  you  see,  love  ?— I  am 
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in  the  position  of  the  ignorant  meui  whom  I  think  you  said 
you  could  not  feel  it  right  to  marry.  Why  don't  you  tell 
me  straight  out  what  it  is  ?  "  He  could  not  help  his  irrita- 
tion betraying  itself  in  his  tones  and  manner  of  speaking. 
She  bent  a  little  forward,  and  looked  full  into  his  face^  as 
though  to^jpierce  to  tiie  very  head's  truth  of  him.  Then 
she  said^as  quietly  as  she  had  ever  spoken  in  her  life— 

"  You  wish  to  break  off  our  engagement  ?  " 

HeftdSehed^and  grew  indignant  in  a  moment.  "  What 
nonseQSeT*^Just  because  I  ask  a  question  and  make  a 
remark !  I  think  your  illness  must  have  made  you  fanciful, 
Ellinor.  Surely  nothing  I  said  deserves  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  have  I  not  shown  the  sincerity  and 
depth  rf  my  affeotion  to  you  by  clingjng  to  jou  through — 
— through  everything  ?  " 

He  was"  going'  ft)  say  "  throuigh  the  wearying-  opposition 
of  my  family  " ;  but  he  stopped  short,  for  he  knew  that  the 
very  fact  of  his  motiier's  oppositioDif  had  only  made  him  the 
more  determined  to  have  his  own  way  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  even  now  he  did  not  intend  to  let  out,  what  he  had 
concealed  up  to  this  time,  that  his  friends  all  regretted  his 
imprudent  engagement. 

Ellinor  sat  silentiy  gazing  out  upon  the  meadows,  but 
seeing  nothing..  Then  she  put  her  hand  into  hib.  **  I  quite 
trust  you,  Ealph.  I  was  wrong  to  doubt.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  grown  fanciful  and  silly." 

He  wasirather  put  to  it  ior  the  right  wcard^,  four  she  had 
precisely  divined  the  dim  thought  that  had  overshadowed 
his.  mind,  when  she  had  looked  so  intentlyrathim.  But  he 
caressed  her,  and  reassured  her  with  fond  words,  as  inoo- 
hereht  as  lovers*  words  g^ieraiiy  are.  .  ' 

By-and-by,  they  sauntered  homewards.  When  they 
reached  the  house,  Ellinor  left  him^  and  flew  tip  to  see  how 
her  father  was. '  When  Ealph  went  into  his  own  room,  he 
was  vexed  with  himself,  both  for  what  he  had  said  and 
for  what  he  had  not  said^     Hfs  menial  Took'-'out  was'  not 

satisfactory.    -— ^; --> 
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Neither  he  noe  Mr.  Wilkins  was  in  good  humour  ^th 
the  world  in  general  at  dinner-time,  and  it  needs  little  in 
Buch  cases  to  .condense  and  turn  the  lowering  tempers  into 
one  particular  direction.  As  long  as  Bllinor  and  Miss  Monro 
stayed  in  the  dining-room^  a  sort  of  moody  peace  had  been 
kept  up,  th^  ladies  talking  ineessantly  to  eaeh  other  j^bout 
the  trivial. JM>thingfl..ol  thfiir.  daily  life,  with  an  instinctive 
consciousness  that,  if  they  did  not  chatter  on,  something 
wlndd'^-satd  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  which  would  be 
distasteful  to  the  other. 

As  soon  as  Balph  had  shut  the  door  behind  thiam,  Mr: 
Wilkins  went  to  the  sidebodard,  and  took  out  a  bottle  which 
had  not  previously  made  its  appearance. 

"  Have  a  little  cognac  ?  "  he  asked,  with  an  assKunption 
of  carelessness,  as  he  poured  out  a  wine*glassfuL  :**It'8  a 
capital  thing  for  the  headache;  and  this  nasty  lowering 
weather  has  given  me  a  racking  headache  all  day.'V 

"  I  am  sorry  fpr  it,"  said  Ealph ;  "  for  I  wanted  particu- 
larly to  speak  to  you  about  business^-about  my  marriage, 
hi  fact,"  ^''  :      '    — ^— 

**  Well,  speak. away !  Tm  as  clear-headed  as  toy  maaif 
if  that's  what  you  mean." 

Qalph  bowed,  a  little  contemptuously. 

f*.  What.  I  Wanted  to  say  was^  that  I  am  anjdous  to  have 
all  things. acraoiged  for  my  marriage  in  August  ElHnor  is 
so  much  better  now ;  in  fact,  so  storotig,  that  I  thinkvWe  may 
reckon  upon,  her  standing  the  change  to  a  Iiottdon  life  pDetty 
well."  . 

^Mn  Wilkins  stared  at  hiim  rather  blanklyy  but;!  did  not 
immediately  speak. 

"  Of  course  I  may  have  the  deeds  drawn'up  in  which,  as 
by  previous  arrangement,  JroU  advance  a  certain  portion  of 
EUinor's  fortune  fpr  the  pui^oses  thereii^  to  be  assigned ;  as 
we  settled. last  year  wJken  I  hoped  to  h^ye  b^en  married  in 
August?"  ,   .    .    .  . 

A  thought  flitted  through  Mr.  Wilkins'fe  oonfuaisd:  braim 
that  he  should  find  it  impossible  to  produce  the  thousands 
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reqiured  without  having  recourse  to  the  money-lenders,  who 
were  ahready  making  difficulties,  and  charging  him  usurious 
interest  for  the  advances  they  had  lately  made ;  and  he 
unwisely  tried  to  obtain  a  diminution  in  the  sum  he  had 
originally  proposed  to  give  EUinor.  "  Unwisely,"  because 
he  might  have  read  Balph's  character  better  than  to  supgose 
he  would  easily  consent  to  any  diminution,  without  good  and 
sufficient  reason  being  given;  or  without  some  promise  "of 
advantages  compensating  in  the  future  for  the  present 
saSrtllow  asked  ftbnTBiin.  But  peirhaps  Mr,  Wilkins,  dulled 
as  he  was  by  wine,  thought  .he  could  allege  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  for  he  said-^ 

'*  You  must  not  be  hard  upon  me,  Ealph.  That  promise 
was  made  before— before  I  exactly  knew  the  state  of  my 
affairs!" 

"Before  Dunster's  disappearance,  in  fact,*'  said  Mr. 
Oorbet^'  fixing  his  steady,  penetrating  eyes  on  Mr.  Wilkins's 
countenance. 

"  Yes — exactly — before  Dunster's  " ■•  mumbled  out  Mr. 

Wilkins,  red  and  confused,  and  not  finishing  his  sentence. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Balph  (for,  with  careful  carelessness 
of  manner,  he  thought  he  could  extract  something  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  impending  disgrace  from  his  coimpanion,  in  the 
state  in  which  he  then  was;  and,  if  he  onlyktipw  more 
about  this  danger,  he  could  gu^i^  against  it;  gnaird  others; 
perhap8_.Jbim8p]|)-r^"  By  the  way,  "Tiave  you  ever .  heard 
anythmg  oif  iDun&t^  ^Inoehe  Witot  off  to — America,  isn't  it 
thought?"     .: 

He  w^s  st$trtled  beyond  his  power  of  self -ieontrol  by  the 
instantaneous  change  in  Mr.  WUkins  which  hi»  question 
produced,  ^th  started  ^;  Mr.  Wiilkin^S  wbit^,  shaking, 
an^  tirying  to  say  sQinething,  but  unable  tcf  tomx  a  ^ensiblQ. 
sentence.    " 

"Good  Godl  sir,  what  is  the  matter?"  saM  Ealph, 
alarmed  at  these  signs  of  physical,  suffering.  .    .    , 

Mr.  Wxlkins  sat  dowjii.a^d  repelled  his  nearer  approach 
without  speaking.  ... 
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"  It  is  nothing — only  this  headache  which  shoots  through 
me  at  times.  Don't  look  at  me,  sir,  in  that  way !  It  is  very 
unpleasant  to  fin^  another  man's  eyes  perpetuaJly-fixed  upon 
you." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Ralph  coldly ;  his  short-lived 
sympathy,  tihus  repulsed,  giving  way  to  his  curiosity.  But 
he  waited  for  a  minute  or  two  without  daring  to  renew  the 
6onversation  at  the  point  where  they  had  stopped :  whether 
interrupted  by  bodily  or  mental  discomfort  on  the  part  of  his 
companion  he  was  not  quite  sure.  While  he  hesitated  how 
to  begin  again  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Wilkins  pulled  the  bottle 
of  brandy  to  himself  and  filled  his  glass  again,  tossing  off 
the  spirit  as  if  it  had  been  water.  Then  he  tried  io  look  Mr. 
Corbet  full  in  the  face,  with  Su  stare  as^pertinacious^  as  he 
could  make  it^  but  very  different  frpm.  tha.Js^uenr-observant 
ga^e  which  was  trying  to,read,bim  throngh 

"^What  were  we  talking  about?"  said  Balph  at  length, 
with  the  most  natural  air  in  the  world,  just  as  if  he  had 
really  been  forgetful  of  some  half-discussed  subject  of  interest. 

"Of  what  you'd  ad d  deal  better  hold  your  tongue 

about,"  growled  out  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  a  surly,  thick  voice. 

"  Sir  I "  said  Balph,  starting  to  his  feet  wi^  real  passion 
at  being  so  addressed  by  ''  Wilkins  the  attorney." 

"Yes,"  continued  the  latter;  "I'll  manage  my  own 
affairs,  and  allow  of  no  meddling  and  no  questioning.  I 
said  so  once  before,  and  I  was  not  minded,  atid  bad'  came 
of  it;  and  now  I  say  it  again.  And  if  you're  to  come  here 
and  put  impertinent  questions,  and  stare  at  me  as  you've 
been  doing  this  half-hour  past,  why,  thd  sooner  ydu  leave 
this  house  ihe  better  1 " 

Balph  half  turned  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  go  at 
once;  but  then  he  "gave  Ellinor  another  chance,"  as  he 
worded  it  in  his  thoughts ;  but  it  was  in  no  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation that  he  said — 

"You've  taken  too  much  of  that  stuff,  sir.  You  don't 
know  what  you're  saying.  If  you  did,  I -should  leave  your 
house  at  once,  never  to  return." 
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"  You  think  so,  do  you  ?  "  said  Mr*  Wilkins,  trying  to 
stand  up,  and  look  dignified  and  sober.  **  I  say,  sir,  that 
if  you  ever  venture  again  to  talk  and  look  as  you  have  done 
to-night,  why,  sir,  I  will  ring  the  bell  and  have  you  shown 
the  door  by  my  servants  1  So  now  you're  warned,  my  fine 
fellow!"  He  sat  down,  laughing  a  foolish  tipsy  laugh  of 
triumph.  In  another  minute  his  ann  was  held  firmly  but 
gg^jj>y  Kalph. 

/'  Listen,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  he  said,  in  a  low  hoa«rse  voicei 
"  You  shall  never  have  to  say  to  me  twice  what  you  have 
said  to-night.  Henceforward  we  are  as  starangers  to  each 
other.  As  to  Ellinor " — his  tones  softened  a  little,  and  he 
sighed  in  spite  of  himself — "  I  do  not  think  wC'  should  have 
been  happy.  I  believe  oiir  engagement  was  formed  :v^en 
we  were  too  young  to  know  our  own:  minds,  but  I  would 
have  dQfie^-my  dnty  and  kfijtttnjmy  word]^Bul  you,  sir,* 
hav^^soucaelf  severed  the  coimection  between  iis,,^ 
insolence  Jo;3ji|^ .  I,  to  be  turned  out  of  your  house  by 
your  servants! — I,  a  Corbet  of  Westley,  who  would  not 
submit  to  such  threats  from  a  peer  of  the  realm,  let  him  be 
ever  so  drunk ! "  He  was  out  of  the  ix>om,  almost  o^ut  of 
the  house,  before  he  had  spoken  the  last  woids. 

Mr.  Wilkins  sat, stilly  first  fieircely  angty,  thto  astonished, 
and  lastly  dismayed  into  sobriety.  **  Ck>rbet,  Corbet  1  Balph  1 ' - 
ha  called  in  vain;  then  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  d6or, 
opened  it,  looked  into  the  fully-lighted  hall;  all  was  so  quiet 
there  that  he  could  hear  the.  qtiet  voices  of  the  wpitien  in 
the  drawing-room  talking  together.  .He  thought  for  a 
moment,  went  to  the  faatrstand,  and  missed  Balph's' low- 
crowned  straw  hat. 

Then  he  sat  do^\m  onoia  mora  in  the  dining<-r6om,  and 
endeavoured  t6  make  out  exactly  what:  had  .p^sed ;  but  he 
could  not  believe  that  Mr.  Corbet: had  come  to  any  enduring 
or  final  resolution  to  br^ak  off  hk  engiagement ;  and  he  had 
almost  reasoned  himself  back  into'  his  former  state  of  indig- 
nation at  impertinence  and  ihjury,^  when  Ellinor  came  in, 
pale,  hurried,  and  anxious. 
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*'  Papa !  what  does  this  mean  ? "  said  she,  putting  an 
open  note  into  his  hand.  He  took  up  hi€k  glasses,  but  his 
hand  shook  so  thkt  he  oould  hardly  read.  The  note  was 
from  the  Parsonage,  to  Ellinor;  only  three  lines  sent  by 
Mr,  Ness's  servant,  who  had  come  to  fetoh  Mr.  Corbet's 
things.  He  had  written  three  lines,  with  some  consideration 
for  Elhnbr^  even  when  he  was  in  his  first  flush  of  anger 
against  her  father,  and  it  must  be  confessed  of  relii'l^t  his 
own  freedom,  thus  brought  about  "by  the  act  (rf  another,''and 
nab  of  lusown  working-out ;  Which  partly  saved  hisoonsoience. 
The  note  ran  thus :  "         -       ....^i*-.^*----*-— ~ 

'^DiUB  Ellikob, — ^^Woirds  have  passed  between  your 
father  and  me  which  have  obliged  me  to  leave  his  botise — I 
f ear^  n^er  to  return  to  it  I  will  write  mx»6  fully  to-morrow. 
But  do  not  grieve  too  much ;  for  I  am-iiot,  and  nev^  have 
been,  good  enough  for  you.  Ood  bless  you,  my  dearest 
Nelly,  though  I  call  you  so  for  the  last  time.— R  C." 

''Papa,  what  is  it?"  Ellinor  cried,  clasping  her  hands 
together,  as  her  father  sat  silent,  vacantly  gilzing  into  the 
fire,  after  fiixishing  the  note. 

" I  don't  knowl"  said  he,  looking  up  at  hot  piteously ; 
"it's  the  iworld,  I  think..  Byecything  goes  wrong  with  <me 
and^taii^  j  it  went  wrong,  before.  rmA3i  bight— so  it'rta'tHiw 
thai,  canit,  Blliudf?"         ;         :  •  V     '   ^ 

^'Ohj  papal"  said  shie^  kneeling  ddwni  hy  hiin,  hdr  face 
hidden  on  iiis  breaist. 

He  put  one  arm;  languidly.round  her.  **  I  used  iio  read 
of  Orestes  and  the  Furies  at  Eton  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I 
thougEtHS^was^flTa^ealben  fiction.  Podr  little  m^erless 
girir^  said  he,idaying  his  other  hand  oa  her  head,  with  the 
cal^ssing  gesture  he  had  been  acoucltomad  to  usei  when  she 
had'  beien  a  little  child.  "  Did  you  Jove  him  so  very  daarly^ 
Nelly?"  he  whispeced,  his  cheek  against  her;  '^ for, some- 
how of  late  he  has  not  se^amad  t6  me  good  enough  for  tiiee. 
He  has  got  an  inkling  that  something  has  gone  ¥nfoiig,. and 
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he  was  very  inquisitive — I  may  say  he  questioned  me  in  a 
relentless  kind  of  way." 

"  Oh,  papa,  it  was  my  doing,  I'm  afraid.  I  said  some- 
thing long  ago  about  possible  disgrace." 

He  pushed  her  away;  he  stood  up,  and  lodged  at  her 
with  the~eyes,dflafetQd^,balf  in  fear,  ^alf  in  fiercen^es^^of  a^ 
animal  at  bay;  he  did  not  heed  that  his  abrupt  movement 
had  almost  thrown,  her  prostrate  on  the  ^ooxuL 
'   "You,  Ellinorl    You— yott-'i 

"  Oh,  darling  father,  listen!"  said  she,  creeping  to  his 
knees,  tmd  clasping  them  with  her  hands.  "  I  said  it,  as  if 
it  were  a  possible  case,  of  some  one  else— last  August^-but 
he  immediately  applied  it,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  over  me 
the  disgrace,  or  shame — I  forget  the  words  .we  used— hung ; 
and  what  could  I  say  ?  " 

"  Anything-~ffflytbing,  to  put  him  off  the  so^nt  I  God 
help  me,  I  am^a  lost  man,  betrayed  by  my  child  I  '* 

Ellmor'let  go  his  knees,  and  covered  her  face.  ^  Every 
one  stabbed  at  that  poor  heart.  In  a  minute  or  so,  her 
fatb^' spoke  again. 

*^I  don't  inean  what  I  say.  I  often  don't  meaaai  it  now. 
EUinor,  you  must  forgive  me,  my  child !"  He  stooped,  and 
lifted  her  up,  and  sat  down,  taking  her  on  his  knee,  and 
smoothing  her  hair  off  her  hot  forehead.  "  Bemember, 
child,  how  very  miserable  I  am,  a^ibd  have  forgiveness  for 
me  I  He  had  none,  and  yet  he  must  have  eleen  I  had  been 
drinking." 

"  Drinking,  papa  1 "  said  Ellinor,  raising  her  head,  and 
looking  at  him  with  sorrowful  surprise. 

"  Yes.  I  drink  now,  to  try  and  forget,"  said  he,  blushing 
and  confused. 

"Oh,  how  miserable  we  are!"  cried  Ellinor,  bursting 
into  tears— "how  very  miserable!  It  seems  ahnost  as  if 
God  had  forgotten  to  comfort  us  I " 

"  HuflTThuBht^  saldTafi.  "Your  mother  said  once,  she 
did  so  pray  that  you  might  grow  up  religious ;  you  must  be 
religious,  child,  because  she  prayed  for  it  so  often.     Poor 
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Lettice,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  dead  t "  Here  he  began 
to  ory  like  a  child.  Ellinor  oomforted  him  with  kisses  rather 
than  words.  He  pushed  her  away,  after  a  while,  and  said 
sharply :  "  How  mnch  does  he  know  ?  I  must  make  sure 
of  that.    How  mnch  did  yon  tell  him,  Ellinor  ?  " 

*»  Nothing— nothing,  indeed,  papa,  but  what  I  told  you 
just  now  I " 

"  Tell  it  me  again — the  exact  words  I " 

"  I  will,  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  it  was  last  August.  I  only 
said,  *  Was  it  right  for  a  woman  to  marry,  knowing  that 
disgrace  hung  over  her,  and  keeping  her  lover  in  ignorance 
of  it?'" 

"  That  was  all,  you  are  sure  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  immediately  applied  the  case  to  me— to 
ourselves." 

'*  And  he  never  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  threatened  disgrace  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  did." 

"And  you  told  him?'' 

"  No,  not  a  word  more.  He  referred  to  the  subject  again 
to-day,  in  the  shrubbery;  but  I  told  him  nothing  more. 
You  quite  believe  me,  don't  you,  papa  ?  " 

He  pressed  her  to  him,  but  did  not  speak.  Then  he  took 
the  note  up  again,  and  read  it  with  as  much  care  and  atten- 
tion as  he  could  collect  in  his  agitated  state  of  mind. 

"  Nelly,"  said  he  at  length,  "  he  says  true ;  he  is  .jofit 
good  enough  for  thee.  He  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  the 
disgrace.  Thou  must  stand  alone,  and  bear  the  siiis  of  thy 
fathe^^"  -  -    ' 

"  fie  shook  so  much  as  he  said  this,  that  Ellinor  had  to 
put  any  suffering  of  her  own  on  one  side,  and  try  to  confine 
her  thotights  to  the  necessity  of  getting  her  father  imme- 
diately up  to  bed.  She  sat  by  him  till  he  went  to  sleep,  and 
she  could  leave  him,  and  go  to  her  own  room,  to  forg^tful- 
ness  and  rest — if  she  could  find  those  priceless  blessings. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Mb.  Cobbbt  was  so  well  known  at  the  Parsonage  by  the  two 
old  servants,  that  he  had  no  diffictilty^  on  reaching  it,  after 
his  departure  from  Ford  Bank,  in  having  the  spare-bed- 
chamber made  ready  for  him,  late  as  it  was,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  master,  who  had  taken  a  little  holiday,  now 
that  Lent  and  Easter  were  over,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
While  his  room  was  getting  ready,  Ralph  sent  for  his  clothes, 
and  by  the  same  messenger  he  despatched  the  little  note  to 
Bllinor.  But  there  was  the  letter  he  had  promised  her  in 
it  still  to  be  written ;  and  it  was  almost  his  night's  employ- 
ment to  say  enough,  yet  not  too  much ;  for,  as  he  expressed 
it  to  himself,  he  was  half  way  over  the  stream,  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  turn  back,  for  he  had  given  nearly  as  much  pain 
both  to  himself  and  Ellinor  by  this  time  as  he  should  do  by 
making  the  separation  final.  Besides,  after  Mr.  Wilkins's 
speeches  that  evening — ^but  he  jwasjcandid  enough  to 
acknowledgeJbhaJL  bad  and  _  offensive  as  they  had  been,  if 
th^y^d  stood_alQix£i .thajLmighiJ^Xe  been  ccga^n^ 
llisletter  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Dearest  Ellinob,  for  dearest  you  are,  and  I  think 
will  ever  be,  my  j^^g^fntf  ^»"  f^^r^fu^r^jj^A  f.n  a  step  which  is 
giving  me  greaf  "pam,>  greater  than  you  will  readily  beUeve. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  better  that  we  should  part ;  for 
circumstances  have  occurred  since  we  formed  our  engage- 
ment which,  although  I  am  unaware  of  their  exact  nature, 
I  can  see  weigh  heavily  upon  you,  and  have  materially 
affected  your  father's  behaviour-^nay,  I  think,  after  to-night, 
I  may  almost  say  have  entirely  altered  his  feelings  towards 
me.  What  these  circumstances  are  I  am  ignorant,  any 
fiirther  than  that  I  know  from  your  own  admission,  that 
they  may  lead  to  some  future  disgrace.  Now,  it  may  be  my 
fault,  it  may  be  in  my  temperament,  to  be  anxious,  above  all 
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things  eartMy,JajQhtaia_and  jossess  a  high  reputation.  I 
can  only  say  that  it  is  so,  and  leave  youT  to  blame  me  for  my 
weakness  as  much  as^you  like^  BuluanythiQ^^JiEgFS^H^^^ 
opme  in  between  me  and  this  object  would,  I  own,  be  ill 
tolerated  by  me ;  the  very  dread  of  such  an  bbsiacTe  inter- 
vedthg  WCtiKt  paralyse  me.  I  should  beeome  irritable,  and, 
deep  as  my  affection  is,  and  always  must  be,  towards  you,  I 
could  not  promise  you  a'  happy,  peaceful  life.  L,S^g;^dbe 
perpetually  h^jcmted  by  ^^  idea  ftLjyhg>LS?igfel*  bftgP^g^  ^ 
the  way  oldiscovery  and  shame._^  I  am  the  more  oon'vimcai — 
oHhis  from  my  observation  of  your  father's  altered  chajaqter 
— an  alteration  which  I  trace  back  to  the  time  when  I  con- 
jecture that  the  secret  affairs  took  place  to  which  you  have 
alluded.  In  short,  it  is  for  your  sake,  my  dear  EUinor,  even 
more  than  for  my  own,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  affix,  a  final 
meaning  to  the  words  which  your  father  addressed  to  me 
last  night,  when  he  desired  me  to  leave  his  house  for  ever. 
God  bless  you,  my  Ellinorr— for  the  last  time  my  EUinprl 
Try  to  forget,  a^  soon  as  you  can,  the  unfortunate  tie  which 
has  bound  you  for  a  time  to  one  so  unsuitable — I  believe  I 
ought  to  say  so  unworthy  of  you — as-^RALPH  Cqebbt." 

Ellinor  was  making  breakfast,  when  this  letter  was  given 
her.  According  to  the  wont  of  the  servants  of  the  respective 
households  of  the  Parsonage  and  Ford  Bank,  the  man  asked 
if  there  was  any  answer.  It  was  only  custom ;  for  he  had 
not  been  desired  to  do  so.  Ellinor  went  to  the  window  to 
read  her  letter;  the  man  waiting  all  the  time  respectfully 
for  her  reply.     She  went  to  the  writing-table,  and  wrote — 

**  It  i0  all  right — quite  right.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of 
it  all  last  August.  I  do  not  think  you  will  foi^et  me  easily; 
but  I  entreat  you  never  at  any  future  time  to  Mame  yourself. 
I  hope  you  will  be  happy  and  successful.  I  suppose  I  must 
never  write  to  you  again :  but  I  shall  ialways  pray  for  you. 
Papa  was  very  sorry  last  night  for  having  spoken  angrily  to 
you.  You  must  forgive  him— the^ 
giveness  in  this  wodd. — Ei^IiINGiu" 
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She  kept  putting  down  thought  after  thought,  just  to 
prolong  the  last  pleasure  of  writing  to  him.  She  sealed  the 
note,  and  gave  it  to  the  man.  Then  she  sat  down  and 
waited  for  Miss  Monro,  who  had  gone  to  bed  on  the  previous 
night  without  awaiting  Ellinor's  return  from  the  dining-room. 

"  I  am  late,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Monro,  on  coming  down, 
'*  but  I  have  a  bad  headache,  and  I  knew  you  had  a  pleasant 
companion."  Then,  looking  round,  she  perceived  Ealph's 
absence. 

"  Mr.  Corbet  not  down  yet !  "  she  exclaimed.  And  then 
Ellinor  had  to  tell  her  the  outline  of  the  facts  so  soon  likely 
to  be  made  public ;  that  Mr.  Corbet  and  she  had  determined 
to  break  ofif  their  engagement;  and  that  Mr.  Corbet  had 
accordingly  betaken  himself  to  the  Parsonage ;  and  that  she 
did  not  expect  him  to  return  again  to  Ford  Bank.  Miss 
Monro's  astonishment  was  unbounded.  She  kept  going 
over  and  over  all  the  little  circumstances  she  had  noticed 
during  the  last  visit,  only  yesterday,  in  fact,  which  she  could 
not  reconcile  with  the  notion  that  the  two,  apparently  so 
much  attached  to  each  other  but  a  few  hours  before,  were 
now  to  be  for  ever  separated  and  estranged.  Ellinor 
sickened  under  the  torture ;  which  yet  seemed  like  torture 
in  a  dream,  from  which  there  must  come  an  awakening  and 
a  relief r  She  felt  as  if  she  could  not  bear  any  more ;  yet 
there 'was  more  to  bear.  Her  father,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
vefjr  ill;' aiidf  had  been  so  all  night  long;  he  had  evidently 
had  some  kind  of  attack  on  the  brain,  whether  apoplectic  or 
paralytic  it  was  for  the  doctors  to  decide.  In  the  hurry  and 
anxiety  of  this  day  of  misery  succeeding  to  misery,  she 
almost  forgot  to  wonder  whether  Ealph  were  still  at  the 
Parsonage— still  in  Hamley ;  it  was  not  till  the  evening  visit 
of  the  physician  that  she  learnt  that  he  had  been  seen  by 
Dr.  Moore  as  he  was  taking  his  place  in  the  morning  mail 
to  London.  Dr.  Moore  alluded  to  his  name  as  to  a  thought 
that  would  cheer  and  comfort  the  fragile  girl  during  her 
night-watch  by  her  father's  bedside.  But  Miss  Monro  stole 
out  after  the  doctor,  to  warn  him  off  the  subject  for  the 
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future,  crying  bitterly  over  the  forlorn  position  of  her  darling 
as  she  spoke — crying  as  Ellinor  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
cry ;  though  all  the  time,  in  the  pride  of  her  sex,  she  was 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  doctor  it  was  entirely  Ellinor's 
doing,  and  the  wisest  and  best  thing  she  could  have  done, 
as  he  was  not  good  enough  for  her,  only  a  poor  barrister 
struggling  for  a  Uvelihood.  Like  many  other  kind-hearted 
people,  she  fell  into  the  blunder  of  lowering  the  moral 
character  of  those  whom  it  is  their  greatest  wish  to  exalt. 
But  Dr.  Moore  knew  Ellinor  too  well  to  believe  the  whole  of 
what  Miss  Monro  said  ;  she  would  never  act  from  interested 
motives,  and  was  all  the  more  likely  to  cling  to  a  man 
because  he  was  down  and  unsuccessful.  No!  there  had 
been  a  lovers'  quarrel ;  and  it  could  not  have  happened  at  a 
sadder  time. 

Before  the  June  roses  were  in  full  bloom,  Mr.  Wilkins 
was  dead.  He  had  left  his  daughter  to  the  guardianship  of 
Mr.  Ness  by  some  will  made  years  ago ;  but  Mr.  Ness  had 
caught  a  rheumatic  fever  with  his  Easter  fishings,  and  could 
not  for  some  time  be  moved  home  from  the  little  Welsh  inn 
where  he  had  been  staying  when  he  was  taken  ill.  Since 
his  last  attack,  Mr.  Wilkins's  mind  had  been  much  affected ; 
he  often  talked  strangely  and  wildly;  but  he  had  rare 
intervals  of  quietness  and  full  possession  of  his  senses.  At 
one  of  these  times  he  must  have  written  a  half-finished 
pencil  note,  which  his  nurse  found  under  his  pillow  after  his 
death,  and  brought  to  Ellinor.  Through  her  tear-blinded 
eyes  she  read  the  weak,  faltering  words — 

"I  am  very  ill.  I  sometimes  think  I  shall  never  get 
better ;  so  I  wish  to  ask  your  pardon  for  what  I  said  the 
night  before  I  was  taken  ill.  I  am  afraid  my  anger  made 
mischief  between  you  and  Ellinor;  but  I  think  you  will 
forgive  a  dying  man.  If  you  will  come  back  and  let  all  be 
as  it  used  to  be,  I  will  make  any  apology  you  may  require. 
If  I  go,  she  will  be  so  very  friendless ;  and  I  have  looked  to 

you  to  care  for  her  ever  since  you  first " Then  came 

some  illegible  and  incoherent  writing,  ending  with,  "  From 
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my  deathbed  I  adjure  you  to  stand  her  friend ;  I  will  beg 
pardon  on  my  knees  for  anything  " 

And  there  strength  had  f  aUed ;  the  paper  and  pencil  had 
been  laid  aside,  to  be  resumed  at  some  time  when  the  brain 
was  clearer,  the  hand  stronger.  Ellinor  kissed  the  letter, 
reverently  folded  it  up,  and  laid  it  among  her  sacred  treasures, 
by  her  mother's  half*finished  sewing,  and  a  little  curl  of  her 
baby  sister's  golden  hair. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  been  one  of  the  trustees  for  Mrs. 
Wilkins's  marriage  settlement,  a  respectable  solicitor  in  the 
county  town,  and  Mr.  Ness,  had  been  appointed  executors  of 
his  will,  and  guardians  to  Ellinor.  The  will  itself  had  been 
made  several  years  before,  when  he  imagined  himself  the 
possessor  of  a  handsome  fortune,  the  bulk  of  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  only  child.  By  her  mother's  marriage- 
settlement.  Ford  Bank  was  held  in  trust  for  the  children  of 
the  marriage ;  the  trustees  being  Sir  Frank  Holster  and  Mr. 
Johnson.  There  were  legacies  to  his  executors ;  a  small 
annuity  to  Miss  Monro,  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
it  might  be  arranged  for  her  to  continue  living  with  Ellinor 
as  long  as  the  latter  remained  unmarried ;  all  his  servants 
were  remembered,  Dixon  especially,  and  most  liberally. 

What  remained  of  the  handscmie  fortune  once  possessed 
by  the  testator  ?  The  executors  asked  in  vain ;  there  was 
nothing.  They  could  hardly  make  out  what  had  become  of 
it,  in  such  utter  confusion  were  all  the  accounts,  both 
personal  and  official.  Mr.  Johnson  was  hardly  restrained 
by  his  oompassionforthe  oi^han  from't^ 
exeoutorffiipjn^d^sgust.  Mr.  Ness  roused  himself  from  his 
scholarlike  abstraction  to  labpuraf  ihe  examifiatipn  of  books, 
parcKments,  and  papers,  for_  Ellinor's  sa^:e.  Sir  Frank 
Hotetef^ofessed  Hmseif  only  a  trustee  for  Ford  Bank. 

Meanwhile  she  went  on  living  at  Ford  Bank,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  state  of  her  father's  afiEietirs,  but  sunk  into  a 
deep,  plaintive  melancholy,  which  affected  her  looks  and  the 
tones  of  her  voice  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distress  Mi^s 
Monro  exceedingly.     It  was  not  that  the  good  lady  did  not 
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quite  acknowledge  the  great  cause  her  pupil  had  for  grieving 
— deserted  by  her  lover,  her  father  dead — but  that  she  could 
not  bear  the  outward  signs  of  how  much  these  sorrows  had 
told  on  EUinor.  Her  love  for  the  poor  girl  was  infinitely 
distressed  by  seeing  the  daily  wasting  away,  the  constant 
heavy  depression  of  spirits,  and  she  grew  impatient  of  the 
continual  pain  of  sympathy.  If  Miss  Monro  could  have 
done  something  to  relieve  Ellinor  of  her  woe,  she  would 
have  been  less  inclined  to  scold  her  for  giving  way  to  it. 

The  time  came  when  Miss  Monro  could  act ;  and  after 
that,  there  was  no  more  irritation  on  her  part.  When  all 
hope  of  Ellinor's  having  an3iihing  beyond  the  house  and 
grounds  of  Ford  Bank  was  gone ;  when  it  was  proved  that 
of  all  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Wilkins  not  one  farth- 
ing could  ever  be  paid ;  when  it  came  to  be  a  question  how 
far  the  beautiful  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art  in  the 
house  were  not  legally  the  property  of  unsatisfied  creditors, 
the  state  of  her  father's  affairs  was  communicated  to  Ellinor 
as  delicately  as  Mr.  Ness  knew  how. 

She  was  drooping  over  her  work — she  always  drooped 
now — and  she  left  off  sewing  to  listen  to  him,  leaning  her 
head  on  the  arm  which  rested  on  the  table.  She  did  not 
speak  when  he  had  ended  his  statement.  She  was  silent 
for  whole  minutes  afterwards ;  he  went  on  speaking  out  of 
very  agitation  and  awkwardness. 

"  It  was  all  the  rascal  Dunster's  doing,  IVe  no  doubt," 
said  he,  trying  to  account  for  the  entire  loss  of  Mr.  Wilkins's 
fortune. 

To  his  surprise,  she  lifted  up  her  white,  stony  face,  and 
said,  slowly  and  faintly,  but  with  almost  solenm  calm- 
ness— 

"Mr.  Ness,  you  must  never  allow  Mr,  Dunster  to  be 
blamed  for  this  1  *' 

"  My  dear  Ellinor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Your 
father  Idmself  always  referred  to  the  losses  he  had  sustained 
by  Dunster*s  disappearance." 

Ellinor  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  God  forgive 
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us.all,"  she  said,  and  relapsed  into  the  old  unbearable  silence. 
MrT^ss  had  undertalcen  to  discuss  her  future  plans  with 
her,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  on. 

"  Now,  my  dear  child — I  have  known  you  since  you  were 
quite  a  little  girl,  you  know — we^ must. try  npt  to  giye  w^y 
to  feeling"— he  himselfjwas  chpkingj  _^Bhe  w^^ quite  quiet—-. 
"  but  think  what  is  to  be  done.  You  will  have  the  rent  of 
this  house,  and  we  have  a  very  good  offer  for  it— a  tenant 
on  lease  of  seven  years  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a 
year" 

"I  will  never  let  this  house,"  said  she,  standing  lip 
suddenly^  and  jf9j|,defying^"H 

"'Not  let  Ford  Bank !  Why  ?  I  don't  understand  it— I 
can't  have  been  clear — EUinor,  the  rent  of  this  house  is  all 
you  will  have  to  live  on ! " 

"  I  can't  help  it,  I  can't  leave  this  house.  Oh,  Mr.  Ness, 
I  can't  leave  this  house." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  shall  not  be  hurried — ^I  know  bow 
hardly  all  these  things  are  coming  upon  you  (and  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  Corbet,  with  all  my  heart  I  do !)  " — this  was 
almost  to  himself,  but  she  must  have  heard  it,  for  she 
quivered  all  over — "  but  leave  this  house  you  must.  You 
must  eat,  and  the  rent  ot  this  house  must  pay  for  your  food ; 
you  must  dress,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  rent  to  clothe 
you.  I  will  gladly  have  you  to  stay  at  the  Parsonage  as 
long  as  ever  you  like;  but,  in  fact,  the  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Osbaldistone,  the  gentleman  who  offers  to  take  the 
house,  are  nearly  completed  " 

**  It  is  my  house  ! "  said  Ellinor  fiercely.  "  I  know  it  is 
settled  on  me." 

"No,  my  dear.  It  is  held  in  trust  for  you  by  Sir  Erank 
Holster  and  Mr.  Johnson ;  you  to  receive  all  moneys  and 
ben^ts  accruing  from  it" — ^he  spoke  gently,  for  he  almost 
thought  her  head  was  turned — "  but  you  remember  you  are 
not  of  age,  and  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  have  full  power." 

Ellinor  sat  down,  helpless. 

"  Leave  me,"  she  said  at  length.  "  You  are  very  kind, 
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hnif^  Ypu  don't  kziaii^«lL  I  cannot  stand  any  more  talking 
now/'  she  added  faintly. 

Mr.  Ness  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
withdrew  without  another  word.     He  went  to  Miss  Monro. 

"Well!  and  how  did  you  find  her?"  was  her  first  in- 
quiry, after  the  usual  greetings  had  passed  between  them. 
«*  It  is  really  quite  sad  to  see  how  she  gives  way;  I  speak 
to  her,  and  speak  to  her,  and  tell  her  how  s^e  is  neglecting 
all  her  ^ties,  and  it  does  no  good." 

**  She  has  had  to  bear  a  still  further  sorrow  to-day,"  said 
Mr.  Ness.  **  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  myself  I  have 
a  very  painful  duty  to  perform  to  you  as  well  as  to  her. 
Mr.  Wilkins  has  died  insolvent.  I  grieve  to  say  there  is  no 
hope  of  your  ever  receiving  any  of  your  annuity." 

Miss  Monro  looked  very  blank.  Many  happy  little 
visions  faded  away  in  those  few  moments ;  then  she  roused 
up  and  said,  "  I  am  but  forty ;  I  have  a  good  fifteen  years  of 
work  in  me  left  yet,  thank  God.  Insolvent !  Do  you  mean 
he  has  left  no  money  ?  " 

"  Not  a  farthing.  The  creditors  may  be  thankful  if  they 
are  fully  paid." 

"  And  Ellinor  ?  " 

"  EUinor  will  have  the  rent  of  this  house,  which  is  hers 
by  right  of  her  mother's  settlement,  to  Uve  on." 

"  How  much  will  that  be  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty  poundi3." 

Miss  Monro's  lips  went  into  a  form  prepared  for 
whistling.     Mr.  Ness  continued — 

"  She  is  at  present  unwilling  enough  to  leave  this  house, 
poor  girl.  It  is  but  natural ;  but  she  has  no  power  in  the 
matter,  even  were  there  any  other  course  open  to  her.  I 
can  only  say  how  glad,  how  honoured,  I  shall  feel  by  as  long 
a  visit  as  you  and  she  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay  me  at 
the  Parsonage." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Corbet  ?  '*  said  Miss  Monro. 

"I  do  not  know.  After  breaking  off  his  engagement, 
be  wrote  me  a  long  letter,  explanatory,  as   he   called  it; 
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ei^c^atory,  as  I  termed  it.  I  wrote  back,  curtly  enough, 
saying  that  I  regretted  the  breaking  off  of  an  intercourse 
which  had  always  been  very  pleasant  to  me ;  but  that  he  must 
be  aware  that,  with  my  intimacy  with  the  family  at  Ford 
Bank,  it  would  be  both  awkward  and  unpleasant  to  all  parties 
if  he  and  I  remained  on  our  previous  footing.  Who  is  that 
going  past  the  window  ?    Ellinor  riding  ?  " 

Miss  Monro  went  to  the  window.  "  Yes  !  I  am  thankful 
to  see  her  on  horseback  again.  It  was  only  this  morning  I 
advised  her  to  have  a  ride  !  " 

"  Poor  Dixon !  he  will  suffer  too ;  his  legacy  can  no  more 
be  paid  than  the  others ;  and  it  is  not  many  young  ladies 
who  will  be  as  content  to  have  so  old-fashioned  a  groom 
riding  after  them  as  Ellinor  seems  to  be.*' 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Ness  had  left.  Miss  Monro  went  to  her 
desk  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  some  friends  she  had. at  the 
cathedral  town  of  East  Chester,  where  she  had  spent  some 
happy  years  of  her  former  life.  Her  thoughts  had  gone 
back  to  this  time  even  while  Mr.  Ness  had  been  speaking ; 
for  it  was  there  her  father  had  lived,  and  it  was  after  his 
death  that  her  cares  in  search  of  a  subsistence  had  begun. 
But  the  recollections  of  the  peaceful  years  spent  there  were 
stronger  than  the  remembrance  of  the  weeks  of  sorrow  and 
care ;  and,  while  EUinor's  marriage  had  seemed  a  probable 
event,  she  had  made  many  a  little  plan  of  returning  to  her 
native  place,  and  obtaining  what  daily  teaching  she  could 
there  meet  with;  and  the  friends  to  whom  she  was  now 
writing  had  promised  her  their  aid.  She  thought  that,  as 
ElUnor  had  to  leave  Ford  Sank,  a  home  at  a  distance  might 
be  more  agreeable  to  her,  and  she  went  on  to  plan  that  they 
should  live  together,  if  possible,  on  her  earnings,  and  the 
small  income  that  would  be  EUinor's.  Miss  Monro  loved 
her  pupil  so  dearly,  that,  if  her  own  plesMSure  only  were  to 
be  consulted,  this  projected  life  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
her  than  if  Mr.  Wilkins's  legacy  had  set  her  in  independence, 
with  Ellinor  away  from  her,  married,  and  with  interests  in 
which  her  former  governess  had  but  Uttle  part. 
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Ab  soon  as  Mr.  Ness  had  left  her,  EUinor  rang  the  bell, 
and  startled  the  servant  who  answered  ,it  by  her  sudden 
sharp  desire  to  have  the  horses  at  the  door  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  tell  Dixon  to  be  ready  to  go  out  with  her. 

She  felt  that  she  must  speak  to  him,  and jn  h^y  nervous 
state  she  wanted  to  be  out  on  the  free  broad  common,  where 
no  one~o6uI3^ofice  or  remark  their  talk.  It  was  long  since 
she  had  ridden,  and  much  wonder  was  excited  by  the  sudden 
movement  in  kitchen  and  stable-yard.  But  Dixon  went 
gravely  about  his  work  of  preparation,  saying  nothing. 

They  rode  pretty  hard  till  they  reached  Monk's  Heath, 
six  or  seven  miles  away  from  Hamley.  Ellinor  had  pre- 
viously determined  that  here  she  would  talk  over  the  plan 
Mr.  Ness  had  proposed  to  her  with  Dixon ;  and  he  seemed 
to  imderstand  her  vnthout  any  words  passing  between  them. 
When  she  reined  in  he  rode  up  to  her,  and  met  the  gaze  of 
her  sad  eyes  with  sympathetic,  wistful  silence. 

"  Dixon,"  said  she,  "  they  say  I  must  leave  Ford  Bank." 

"  I  was  afeared  on  it,  from  all  IVe  heerd  say  i'  the  town 
since  the  master's  death." 

"  Then  you've  heard — then  you  know — that  papa  has 
left  hardly  any  money— my  poor  dear  Dixon,  you  won't  have 
your  legacy,  and  I  never  thought  of  that  before  I " 

"  Never  heed,  never  heed,"  said  he  eagerly;  "  I  couldn't 
have  touched  it  if  it  had  been  there,  for  the.iakingjt  would 

ha'  seemed  too  like  " "  Blood-money '!,  he  was  going  to 

say,  but  he  stopped^  in   time.     She  guessed  the  meaning, 
though  not  the  word  he  would  have  used. 

"No,  not  that,"  said  she;  "his  will  was  dated  years 
before.  But  oh,  Dixon,  what  must  I  do  ?  They  will  make 
me  leave  Ford  Bank,  I  see.  I  think  the  trustees  have  half 
let  it  already." 

"  But  you'll  have  the  rent  on't,  I  reckon  ?  "  asked  he 
anxiously.  "I've  many  a  time  heerd  'em  say  as  it  was 
settled  on  the  missus  first,  and  then  on  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  not  that ;  but  you  know,  under  the  beech- 
tree  " 
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"  Ay !  "  said  he  heavily.  "  It's  been  oftentimes  on  my 
mind,  waking,  and  I  think  there's  ne'er  a  night  as  I  don't 
dream  of  it." 

"  But  how  can  I  leave  it  ?  "  Ellinor  cried.  "  They  may 
do  a  hmidred  things — may  dig  up  the  shrubbery.  Oh  I 
Dixon,  I  feel  as  if  it  was  sure  to  be  found  out !  Oh !  Dixon, 
I  cannot  bear  any  more  blame  on  papa— it  will  kill  me — 
and  such  a  dreadful  thing,  too  !  " 

Dixon's  face  fell  into  the  lines  of  habitual  pain  that  it 
had  always  assumed  of  late  years,  whenever  he  was  thinking 
or  remembering  anything. 

"  They  must  ne'er  ha'  reason  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead, 
that's  for  certain,"  said  he.  "  The  Wilkinses  have  been 
respected  in  Hamley  all  my  lifetime,  and  all  my  father's 
before  me,  and — surely,  missy,  there's  ways  and  means  of 
tying  tenants  up  from  alterations  both  in  the  house  and  out 
of  it ;  and  I'd  beg  the  trustees,  or.  whatever  they're  called,  to 
be  very  particular,  if  I  was  you,  and  not  have  a  thing  touched 
either  in  the  house,  or  the  gardens,  or  the  meadows,  or  the 
stables.  I  think,  wi'  a  word  from  you,  they'd  maybe  keep 
me  on  i'  the  stables,  and  I  could  look  after  things  a  bit ; 
and  the  Day  o'  Judgment  will  come  at  last,  when  all  our 
secrets  will  be  made  known  wi'out  our  having  the  trouble 
and  the  shame  o'  telling  'em.  I'm  getting  rayther  tired  o' 
this  world.  Miss  Ellinor." 

"  Don't  talk  so,"  said  Ellinor  tenderly.  *  I  know  how 
sad  it  is,  but,  oh !  remember  how  I  shall  want  a  friend  when 
you're  gone,  to  advise  me  as  you  have  done  to-day.  You're 
not  feeling  ill,  Dixon,  are  you  ?  "  she  continued  anxiously. 

"  No ;  I'm  hearty  enough,  and  likely  for  t'  live.  Father 
was  eighty-one,  and  mother  above  the  seventies,  when  they 
died.  It's  only  my  heart  as  is  got  to  feel  so  heavy ;  and  as 
for  that  matter,  so  is  yours,  I'll  be  bound.  And  it's  a  comfort 
to  us  both  if  we  can  serve  him  as  is  dead  by  any  care  of  ours, 
for  he  were  such  a  bright,  handsome  lad,  with  such  a  cheery 
face,  as  never  should  ha'  known  shame." 

They  rode  on  without  much  more  speaking.  Ellinor  was 
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silently  planning  for  Dixon,  and  he,  not  oaring  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  future,  was  bringing  up  before  his  fancy  the 
time,  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  had  first  entered  the  elder 
Mr.  Wilkins's  service  as  stable-lad,  and  pretty  Molly,  the 
scullery-maid,  was  his  daily  delight.  Pretty  Molly  lay 
buried  in  Hamley  churchyard,  and  few  living,  except  Dixon, 
could  have  gone  straight  to  her  grave. 


CHAPTER  XI 

In  a  few  days,  Miss  Monro  obtained  a  most  satisfactory  reply 
to  her  letter  of  inquiries  as  to  whether  a  daily  governess 
could  find  employment  in  East  Chester.  For  once,  the 
application  seemed  to  have  come  just  at  the  right  time.  The 
canons  were  most  of  them  married  men,  vnth  young  families ; 
those  at  present  in  residence  welcomed  the  idea  of  such 
instruction  as  Miss  Monro  could  offer  for  their  children,  and 
could  almost  answer  for  their  successors  in  ofGice.  This  was 
a  great  step  gained.  Miss  Monro,  the  daughter  of  a  pre- 
centor to  this  very  cathedral,  had  a  secret  unwillingness  to 
being  engaged  as  a  teacher  by  any  wealthy  tradesman  there ; 
but  to  be  received  into  th6  canons'  families,  in  almost  any 
capacity,  was  like  going  home.  Moreover,  besides  the 
empty  honour  of  the  thing,  there  were  many  small  pieces  of 
patronage  in  the  gift  of  the  Chapter — such  as  a  small  house 
opening  on  to  the  Close,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
verger,  but  which  was  now  vacant,  and  was  offered  to  Miss 
Monro  at  a  nominal  rent. 

Ellinor  had._iin)0©>-~iiuire.. sunk .Jnto. her  old^depressed, 
passive  ,  state ;  ,  Mr^  -Ness-  -fbndr  -  -Miss-  Monro-,  modest  anS^ 
tmdecided  as  .they  both,  were  in  general,  _  had  .tQL-Ax_and 
arrange  everything  for  her.  Her  great  interest  seemed  to 
be  in'tHe'oId  servant  Dixonpand  bor-greatr  pleasure  to  He  "in 
seeing^im','and  talBffg^ver  old  times;  so  her  two  friends 
talked  about  her,  little  knowing  what  a  bitter,  stinging  pain 
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her  **  pleasure  *'  was.  In  vain  Ellinor  tried  to  plan  how  the; 
could  take  Dixon  with  them  to  East  Chester.  If  he  had 
been  a  woman  it  would  have  been  a  feasible  step ;  but  they 
were  only  to  keep  one  servant,  and  Dixon,  capable  and 
versatile  Sbs  he  was,  would  not  do  for  that  servant.  All  this 
was  what  passed  through  EUinor's  mind :  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  Dixon  would  have  felt  his  love  of  his  native  place, 
with  all  its  associations  and  his  remembrances,  or  his  love 
for  Ellinor,  the  stronger.  But  he  was  not  put  to  the  proof  ; 
he  was  only  told  that  he  must  quit  her  service ;  and^  seeing 
EUinor's  extreme  grief  at  the  idea  of  their  separation,  he  set 
himself  to  comfort  her  by  every  means  in  his  power,  remind- 
ing her,  with  tender  choice  of  words,  how  necessary  it  was 
that  he  should  remain  on  the  spot,  in  Mr.  Osbaldistone's 
service,  in  order  to  frustrate,  by  any  small  influence  he  might 
have,  every  project  of  alteration  in  the  garden  that  contained 
the  dreadful  secret.  He  persisted  in  this  view,  though  Ellinor 
repeated,  with  pertinacious  anxiety,  the  care  which  Mr.  John- 
son had  taken,  in  drawing  up  the  lease,  to  provide  against 
any  change  or  alteration  being  made  in  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  house  or  grounds. 

People  in  general  were  rather  astonished  at  the  eagerness 
Miss  Wilkins  showed  to  sell  all  the  Ford  Bank  furniture. 
Even  Miss  Monro  was  a  Httle  scandalised  at  this  want  of 
sentiment,  although  she  said  nothing  about  it ;  indeed  justified 
thelstep,  by  telling  every  one  how  wisely  Ellinor  was  acting, 
as  the  large,  handsome  tables  and  chairs  would  be  very  much 
out  of  place  and  keeping  in  the  small,  oddly-shaped  rooms 
of  their  future  home  in  East  Chester  Close.  Kqne  knew 
how  strong  \yq,s,,the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  it ^  may 
almost  be  callgd^jadtuch  impelled  "EHinof'tb^  off,  at  any 

cost  of  present  pain,  the  inouBus  oi  aT  temble  Teinembranoe. 
She  wanted  to  go  into  an  "Tmhaunted  "dwelling"  in"  a  free, 
imknbwh'coStry- — sEe'TelV'as'ff^if  was"  her  only  chance  of 
saniiy,J_SQmetmies,iEelho^ugHiE  her  senses  would  hot  hold 
together  till  the  time  when  all  these  arrangements  were 
ended.     Buti^heLoyidnot  speak  to  any  one  about  her  feelings, 
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poor  ohild ;  to  whom  could  she  speak  on  the  subject  but  to 
Dixon  ?  Nor  did  she  define  them  to  herself.  All  she  knew 
was,  that  she  was  ais  nearly  going  mad  as  possible;  and,  rf 
she  (fid,  slie  feared  *tli)at  "She  mt^ht  ^betiSy '  her 'JatherT"^llt. 
All  thislime  she  never  cried,  or  vaned'|r^m  her  duS^^pagBive- 
demeanourT  """And  Ihey' were'^BIessed.  tears  of  reUef  that  she 
sheSTwEen  Miss  Monro,  herself  weeping  bitterly,  told  her  to 
put  her  head  out  of  the  post-chaise  window,  for  at  the  next 
turning  of  the  road  they  would  catch  the  last  glimpse  of 
Hamley  church  spire. 

Late  one  October  evening,  Ellinor  had  her  first  sight  of 
East  Chester  Close,  where  she  was  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  Miss  Monro  had  been  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Hamley  and  East  Chester  more  than  once,  while 
Ellinor  remained  at  the  Parsonage ;  so  she  had  not  only  the 
pride  of  proprietorship  in  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  city,  but 
something  of  the  desire  of  hospitably  welcoming  Ellinor  to 
their  joint  future  home. 

**  Look !  the  fly  must  take  us  a  long  round,  because  of 
our  luggage ;  but  behind  these  high  old  waUs  are  the  canons' 
gardens.  That  high-pitched  roof,  with  the  clumps  of  stone- 
crop  on  the  walls  near  it,  is  Canon  Wilson's,  whose  four  little 
girls  I  am  to  teach.  Hark !  the  great  cathedral  clock !  How 
proud  I  used  to  be  of  its  great  boom  when  I  was  a  child !  I 
thought  all  the  other  church-clocks  in  the  town  soimded  so 
shriU  and  poor  after  that,  which  I  considered  mine  especially. 
There  are  rooks  flying  home  to  the  elms  in  the  Close.  I 
wonder  if  they  are  the  same  that  used  to  be  there  when  I 
was  a  girl.  They  say  the  rook  is  a  very  long-Uved  bird,  and 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  swear  to  the  way  they  are  cawing.  Ay, 
you  may  smile,  Ellinor,  but  I  understand  now  those  lines  of 
Gray's  you  used  to  say  so  prettily — 

*  I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 
And  breathe  a  second  spring.' 

Now,  dear,  you  must  get  out.     This  flagged  walk  leads  to 
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onr  front-door;  but  our  back-rooms,  which  are  the  plea- 
santest,  look  on  to  the  Close,  and  the  cathedral,  and  the 
lime-tree  walk,  and  the  deanery,  and  the  rookery." 

It  was  a  mere  slip  of  a  house ;  the  kitchen  being  wisely 
placed  close  to  the  front-door,  and  so  reserving  the  pretty 
view  for  the  little  dining-room,  out  of  which  a  glass-door 
opened  into  a  small  walled-in  garden,  which  had  again  an 
entrance  into  the  Close.  Upstairs  was  a  bedroom  to  the 
front,  which  Miss  Monro  had  taken  for  herself,  because,  as 
she  said,  she  had  old  associations  with  the  back  of  every 
house  in  the  High  Street,  while  EUinor  mounted  to  the 
pleasant  chamber  above  the  tiny  drawing-room,  both  of 
which  looked  on  to  the  vast  and  solemn  cathedral,  and  the 
peaceful  dignified  Close.  East  Chester  Cathedral  is  Nprmanj^ 
with^jiulaWy  masfliv^  tower,,  a  grand,  majestic  nave,  and  a 
choir  full  of  stately  historic  tombs.  The  whole  city  is  so 
quiet-j^nd  decorous  a  place^ffiat'  this  perpetual  daily  chants 
and  hymns  of  praise  seemed  to  sound  far  and  wide  over  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  EUinor  soonTBecame^a  regular  attendant 
at  all  the  morning-  and  evening-services.  Tbe_sense  of^ 
worship  calmed  and  soothed  her  aching,  weary  heart,,  andTto 
be  -punctnaaQQrthe  ciEithedral  honr^,~ahy'miifl^  f\n^  f^ifAr^^Ml 
herself,  when  probablynqthmg,jBlse  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  this  endT 

By-and^by,  Miss  Monro  formed  many  acquaintances ; 
she  picked  up,  or  was  picked  up  by,  old  friends  and  the 
descendants  of  old  friends.  The  grave  and  kindly  canons, 
whose  children  she  taught,  called  upon  her  vdth  their  vnves, 
and  talked  over  the  former  deans  and  chapters,  of  whom  she 
had  both  a  personal  and  traditional  knowledge ;  and,  as  they 
walked  away,  they  talked  about  her  silent,  delicate-looking 
friend  Miss  Wilkins,  and  perhaps  planned  some  little  present 
out  of  their  fruitful  garden  or  bounteous  stores,  which  should 
make  Miss  Monro's  table  a  little  more  tempting  to  one 
apparently  so  frail  as  EUinorj  Jqr  the  household  was  always. 
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spoken,  of-  as  .belonging  to   Miss   Monro,  Jbhejactiia/  and.     ^^^'C'^: 
proDainenjL^ierson.     By-and-by,  Ell&of  herself  won  her  way       ^/'  / 
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to  their  hearts,  not  by  words  Or  deeds,  but  by  her  sweet  looks 
and  meek  demeanour,  as  they  marked  her  regular:  attendance 
at  the  cathedral  services ;  and,  when  they  heard  of  her  constant 
visits  to  a  certain  parochial  school,  and  of  her  being  some- 
times seen  carrying  a  little  covered  basin  to  the  cottages  of 
the  poor,  they  began  to  try  and  tempt  her,  with  more  urgent 
words,  to  accompany  Miss  Monro  in  her  frequent  tea-dnnk- 
ings  at  their  houses.  The  old  dean,  that  courteous  gentle- 
man and  good  Christian,  had  early  become  great  friends 
with  Ellinor.  He  would  watch  at  the  windows  of  his  great 
vaulted  library  till  he  saw  her  emerge  from  the  garden  into 
the  Close,  and  then  open  the  deanery  door,  and  join  her, 
she  softly  adjusting  the  measure  of  her  pace  to  his.  The 
time  of  his  departure  from  East  Chester  became  a  great 
blank  in  her  life,  although  she  would  never  accept,  or  allow 
Miss  Monro  to  accept,  his  repeated  invitations  to  go  and  pay 
him  a  visit  at  his  country-place.  Indeed,  having  once  tasted 
comparative  peace  aga«iw.i»-Eaat  XlheaS^.  rCkflxeSrS^^pI^er 
it  d551iied"as  thou^^shejwas  afraid  of  ever  venturing^  out jof 
those'calm  precincts.  All  Mr.  Ness's  invitations  to  visit  him 
at^iS'TpareOffage  at  Hamley  were  declined,  although  he  was 
welcomed  at  Miss  Monro's  on  the  occasion  of  his  annual 
visit,  by  every  means  in  their  power.  He  slept  at  one  of  the 
canon's  vacant  houses,  and  lived  with  his  two  friends,  who 
made  a  yearly  festivity,  to  the  best  of  their  means,  in  his 
honour,  inviting  such  of  the  cathedral  clergy  as  were  in 
residence,  or,  if  they  failed,  condescending  to  the  town 
clergy.  Their  friends  knew  well  that  no  presents  were  so 
acceptable  as  those  sent  while  Mr.  Ness  was  vrith  them; 
and  from  the  dean,  who  would  send  them  a  hamper  of  choice 
fruit  and  flowers  from  Oxton  Park,  down  to  the  curate,  who 
worked  in  the  same  schools  as  Ellinor,  and  who  was  a  great 
flsher,  and  caught  splendid  trout — all  did  their  best  to  help 
them  to  give  a  welcome  to  the  only  visitor  they  ever  had. 
The  only  visitor  they  ever  had — as  far  as  the  stately  gentry 
knew.  There  was  one,  however,  who  came  as  often  as  his 
master  could  give  him  a  holiday  long  enough  to  undertake  a 
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journey  to  so  distant  a  plaoe ;  but  few  knew  of  his  being  a 
guest  at  Miss  Monro's,  though  his  welcome  there  was  not 
less  hearty  than  Mr.  Ness's — this  was  Dixon.  Ellinor  had 
convinced  him  that  he  could  give  her  no  greater  pleasure  at 
any  time  than  by  allowing  her  to  frank  him  to  and  from 
East  Chester.  Whenever  he  came  they  were  together  the 
greater  part  of  the  day ;  she  taking  him  hither  and  thither 
to  see  all  the  sights  that  she  thought  would  interest  or  please 
him ;  but  they  spoke  very  little  to  each  other  during  aJl  this 
companionship.  Miss  Monro  had  much  more  to  say  to  him. 
She  questioned  him  right  and  left,  whenever  Ellinor  was  out 
of  the  room.  She  learnt  that  the  house  at  Ford  Bank  was 
splendidly  furnished,  and  no  money  spared  on  the  garden ; 
that  the  eldest  Miss  Hanbury  was  very  well  married ;  that 
Brown  had  succeeded  to  Jones  in  the  haberdasher's  shop. 
Then  she  hesitated  a  little  before  making  her  next  inquiry — 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Corbet  never  comes  to  the  Parsonage 
now?" 

"  No,  not  he.  I  don't  think  as  how  Mr.  Ness  would 
have  him ;  but  they  write  letters  to  each  other  by  times.. 
Old  Job— you'll  recollect  old  Job,  ma'am,  he  that  gardened 
for  Mr.  Ness,  andjwaited  in  the  parlour,  when  there  was 
company — did  say  as  one  day  he  heard  them  speaking  about 
Mr.  Corbet ;  and  he's  a  grand  counsellor  now — one  of  them 
as  goes  about  at  assize-time,  and  speaks  in  a  wig." 

"  A  barrister,  you  mean,"  said  Miss  Monro. 

"  Ay ;  and  he's  something  more  than  that,  though  I  can't 
rightly  remember  what." 

Ellinor  could  have  told  them  both.  They  had  the  Times 
lent  to  them  on  the  second  day  after  publication  by  one  of 
their  friends  in  the  Close;  and  Ellinor,  watching  till  Miss 
Monro's  eyes  were  otherwise  engaged,  always  turn.ed^_with 
trcQiblingJhaiids  and  a  beating  heart  to  thft  rftpnH.R  of  the 
various  courts  of  law.  In  them  she  found — at  first  rarely — 
the-name  she  sought  for,  the  name  she  dwelt  upon,  as  if 
every  letter  were  a  study.  Mr.  Losh  and  Mr.  Duncombe 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Smythe  and  Mr.  Corbet  for 
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the  defendant.  In  a  year  or  two,  that  name  appeared  more 
frequently,  and  generally  took  the  precedence  of  the  other, 
whatever  it  might  he ;  then  on  special  occasions  his  speeches 
were  reported  at  full  length,  as  if  his  words  were  accounted 
weighty ;  and  by-and-by  she  saw  that  he  had  been  appointed 
a  Queen's  Counsel.  And  this  was  all  she  ever  heard  or  saw 
about  him ;  his  once  familiar  name  never  passed  her  Ups, 
except  in  hurried  whispers  to  Dixon,  when  he  came  to  stay 
with  them.  Ellinor  had  had  no  idea«.  when  ahft  partifiijJr^Trj 
Mr.  Corbet,  how  total  the  separation. .  between  them  was 
henceforward  to  be,  so  much  seemed  left  unfinishe^r  un- 
explained. It  was  so  difi&cult.  at  first^  to  break  herself  of 
the  habit  of  constant  mental  reference  to  him;  and  for  many 
a  long  year  she  kept  thinking  that  surely  some  kind  fortune 
would  bring  them  together  again,  and  all  this  heart-sickness 
and  melancholy  estrangement  from  each  other  would  then 
seem  to  both  only  as  an  ugly  dream  that  had  passed  away 
in  the  morning  light 

The  dean  was  an  old  man,  but  there  was  a  canon  who 
was  older  still,  and  whose  death  had  been  expected  by  many, 
and  speculated  upon  by  some,  any  time  for  ten  years  at  least. 
Canon  Holdsworth  was  too  old  to  show  active  kindness  to 
any  one;  the  good  dean's  Hfe  was  full  of  thoughtful  and 
benevolent  deeds.  But  he  was  taken,  and  the  other  left. 
EDinor  looked  out  at  the  vacant  deanery  with  tearful  eyes — 
the  last  thing  at  night,  the  first  in  the  morning.  But  it  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  with  church  dignitaries  as  with  kings ; 
the  dean  is  dead,  long  live  the  dean !  A  clergyman  from  a 
distant  county  was  appointed,  and  all  the  Close  was  astir  to 
learn  and  hear  every  particular  connected  with  him.  Luckily, 
he  came  in  at  the  tag-end  of  one  of  the  noble  families  in  the 
peerage ;  so,  at  any  rate,  all  his  future  associates  could  learn 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  he  was  forty-two  years  of  age, 
married,  and  with  eight  daughters  and  one  soi^.  The 
deanery,  formerly  so  quiet  and  sedate  a  dwelling  of  the  one 
old  man,  was  now  to  be  filled  with  noise  and  merriment. 
Iron   railings   were    being   placed   before    three    windows, 
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evidently  to  be  the  nursery.  In  the  summer  publicity  of 
open  windows  and  doors,  the  sound  of  the  busy  carpenters 
was  perpetually  heard  all  over  the  Close ;  and,  by-and-by, 
waggon-loads  of  furniture  and  carriage-loads  of  people  began 
to  arrive.  Neither  Miss  Monro  nor  Bllinor  felt  themselves 
of  sufl&cient  importance  or  station  to  call  on  the  new-comers ; 
but  they  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
family  as  if  they  had  been  in  daily  intercourse ;  they  knew 
that  the  eldest  Miss  Beauchamp  was  seventeen,  and  very 
pretty,  only  one  shoulder  was  higher  than  the  other;  that 
she  was  dotingly  fond  of  dancing,  and  talked  a  great  deal  in 
a  Ute-a-tete^  but  not  much  if  her  mamma  was  by,  and  never 
opened  her  lips  at  all  if  the  dean  was  in  the  room ;  that  the 
next  sister  was  wonderfully  clever,  and  was  supposed  to 
know  all  the  governess  could  teach  her,  and  to  have  private 
lessons  in  Greek  and  mathematics  from  her  father ;  and  so 
on  down  to  the  little  boy  at  the  preparatory  school  and  the 
baby-girl  in  arms.  Moreover,  Miss  Monro,  at  any  rate, 
could  have  stood  an  examination  as  to  the  number  of  servants 
at  the  deanery,  their  division  of  work,  and  the  hours  of  their 
meals.  Presently,  a  very  beautiful,  haughty-looking  young 
lady  made  her  appearance  in  the  Close,  and  in  the  dean's 
seats.  She  was  said  to  be  his  niece,  the  orphan  daughter  of 
his  brother.  General  Beauchamp,  come  to  Bast  Chester  to 
reside  for  the  necessary  time  before  her  marriage,  which  was 
to  be  performed  in  the  cathedral  by  her  uncle,  the  new 
dignitary.  But  as  callers  at  the  deanery  did  not  see  this 
beautiful  bride-elect,  and  as  the  Beauchamps  had  not  as  yet 
fallen  into  habits  of  intimacy  with  any  of  their  new  acquaint- 
ances, very  little  was  known  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
approaching  wedding  beyond  the  particulars  given  above. 

EUinor  and  Miss  Monro  sat  at  their  drawing-room  win- 
dow, a  little  shaded  by  the  muslin  curtains,  watching  the 
busy  preparations  for  the  marriage,  which  was  to  take 
place  the  next  day.  All  morning  long,  hampers  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  boxes  from  the  railway — for  by  this  time 
East  Chester  had  got  a  railway— shop  messengers,  hired 
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assistantB,  kept  passing  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  busy 
Close.  Towards  afternoon  the  bustle  subsided,  the  scaffold- 
ing was  up,  the  materials  for  the  next  day's  feast  carried  out 
of  sight.  It  was  to  be  concluded  that  the  bride-elect  was 
seeing  to  the  packing  of  her  trousseau,  helped  by  the  merry 
multitude  of  cousins,  and  that  the  servants  were  arranging 
the  dinner  for  the  day,  or  the  breakfast  for  the  morrow.  So 
Miss  Monro  had  settled  it,  discussing  every  detail  and  every 
probability,  as  though  she  were  a  chief  actor,  instead  of  only 
a  distant,  imcared-f  or  spectator  of  the  coming  event.  Ellinor 
was  tired ;  and,  now  that  there  was  nothing  interesting  going 
on,  she  had  fallen  back  to  her  sewing,  when  she  was  startled 
by  Miss  Monro's  exclamation — 

**  Look,  look !  here  are  two  gentlemen  coming  along  the 
lime-tree  walkl  it  must  be  the  bridegroom  and  his  friend." 
Out  of  much  sympathy,  and  some  curiosity,  Ellinor  bent 
forward,  and  saw,  just  emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  on  to  the  full  afternoon- sunlit  pavement,  Mr.  Corbet 
and  another  gentleman;  the_forffi^r.. changed,  worn,  ..aged, 
though  with  still  the  aame  fine,  intellectual  face,  leaning  on 
the  €brm  of  the  yo«&g^,  -ti^er  man,  °iH  ^rf^^^^g  ^"gftrly 
The  other  gentleman  was  doubtless  the  bridegroom,  Ellinor 
said  to  herself ;  and  yet  her  prophetic  heart  did  not  believe 
her  words.  Even  before  the  bright  beauty  at  the  deanery 
looked  out  of  the  great  oriel  window  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  blushed,  and  smiled,  and  kissed  her  hand — a  gesture 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Corbet  with  much  empressement,  while  the 
other  man  only  took  off  his  hat,  almost  as  if  he  saw  her 
there  for  the  first  time — EUinor's  ^eedy  eyes  watched  him 
till  he  was  hidden  from  sight  in  the  deanery,  unheeding 
Miss  Monro's  eager,  incoherent  sentences,  in  turn  entreating, 
apologising,  comforting,  and  upbraiding.  Then  she  slowly 
turned  her  painful  eyes  upon  Miss  Monro's  face,  and  moved 
her  lips  without  a  sound  being  heard,  and  fainted  dead  away. 

In^all  her  lifg  flha-hn/l  jn^vfti- jlnnp   an  hAfnyfl^  anrl  wKati    rTia 

came~rbund  she  was  oot  Hke  herself ;  in  all  probabilityjhe 
pergtstence'arfd  wilfiilness  she,  who  was  usually  so, meek 
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and  docile,  showed  during  the  next  tw^ity-fonr  hours,  was 
th^6nseqiuence_  of.  fever.  _S^^  to  be  present  at  the 

wedSEng]  numbers-  were  going;  she  wotQd  be  unseen,  un- 
noticed in  the  crowd;  but,  whatever  befell,  go  she  would, 
and  neither  the  tears  nor  the  prayers  of  Miss  Monro  could 
keep  her  back.  She  gave  no  reason  for  this  determination ; 
indeed,  in  all  probability  she  had  none  to  give ;  so  there  was 
no  arguing  the  point.  She  was  inflexible  to  entreaty,  and 
no  one  had  any  authority  over  her,  except,  perhaps,  distant 
Mr.  Ness.  Miss  Monro  had  all  sorts  of  forebodings  as  to 
the  possible  scenes  that  might  come  to  pass.  But  all  went 
on  as  quietly  as  though  the  fullest  sympathy  pervaded  every 
individual  of  the  great  numbers  assembled.  No  one  guessed 
that  the  muffled,  veiled  figure,  sitting  in  the  shadow  behind 
one  of  the  great  pillars,  was  that  of  one  who  had  once  hoped 
to  stand  at  the  altar  with  the  same  bridegroom,  who  now 
cast  tender  looks  at  the  beautiful  bride ;  her  veil  white  and 
faiigtlikfi^^Ellinp^s  black.and  shrouding^as  that  of  aiiynun. 

Already  Mr.  Corbet's  name  was  known  through  the 
country  as  that  of  a  great  lawyer;  people  discussed  his 
speeches  and  character  far  and  wide  ;  and  the  well-informed 
in  legal  gossip  spoke  of  him  as  sure  to  be  offered  a  judgeship 
at  the  next  vacancy.  So  he,  though  grave,  and  middle-aged, 
and  somewhat  grey,  divided  attention  and  remark  with  his 
lovely  bride,  and  her  pretty  train  of  cousin  bridesmaids. 
Miss  Monro  need  not  have  feared  for  EUinor :  she  saw  and 
heard  all  things  as  in  a_inist— a  dream ;  as  something  she 
had  to  go  through,  before  she  could  waken  up  to  a  reality 
of  brightness  in  which  her  youth,  and  the  hopes  of  her 
youth,  should  be  restored,  and  all  these  weary  years  of 
dreaminess  and  woe  should  be  revealed  as  nothing  but  the 
nightmare  of  a  night.  She  sat  motionless  enough,  still 
enough,  Miss  Monro  by  her,  watching  her  as  intently  as 
a  keeper  watches  a  madman,  and  with  the  same  purpose — 
to  prevent  any  outburst  even  by  bodily  strength,  if  such 
restraint  be  needed.  When  all  was  over ;  when  the  principal 
personages  of  the  ceremony  had  filed  into  the  vestry  to  sign 
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their  names;  when  the  swarm  of  townspeople  were  going 
out  as  swiftly  as  their  indiyidnal  notions  of  the  restraints  of 
the  saored  edifioe  permitted ;  when  the  great  chords  of  the 
« Wedding  Maroh''  clanged  out  from  the  organ,  and  the 
load  bells  pealed  overhead — EUinor  laid  her  hand  in  Miss 
Monro's.  **Take  me  home/'  she  said  softly,  And  Miss 
Moig:o  led  h^r  home»  as  .one  leads  the  blind. 


CHAPTEE  XII 

There  are  some  people  who  imperceptibly  float  away  from 
their  youth  into  middle  age,  and  thence  pass  into  declining 
life  with  the  soft  and  gentle  motion  of  happy  years.  There 
are  others  who  are  whirled,  in  spite  of  themselves,  down 
dizzy  rapids  of  agony  away  from  their  youth  at  one  great 
bound,  into  old  age  with  another  sudden  shock ;  and  thence 
into  the  vast,  calm  ocean,  where  there  are  no  shore-marks 
to  tell  of  time. 

This  last,  it  ^seemed,  was  to  be  Ellinor's  lot.     Her  youth 

had  gone  in  a  single  night,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  now  she 
appeared  to  have  become  an  jilderly  woman  i  very  still  and 
hopeless  in  look  and  movement,  but  as  sweet  and  gentle  in 
speech  and  smile  as  ever  she  had  been  in  her  happiest  days. 
All  young  people,  when  they  came  to  know  her,  loved  her 
dearly,  though  at  first  they  might  call  her  dull,  and  heavy  to 
get  on  with ;  and  as  for  children  and  old  people,  her  ready 
watchful  sympathy  in  their  joys  as  well  as  their  sorrows  was 
an  unfailing  passage  to  their  hearts.  After  the  first  great 
shock  of  Mr.  Corbet's  marriage  was  over,  she  seemed  to  pass 
into  ^greater,  peace  than  she  had  known  for  years  ;1Eelast 
f ainth  hope  of  happiness  was  gone — it  would,  perhaps,  be" 
more  accurate losayV of ]Ehe  teght  happiness  sheTiad  planned 
for  herself  in  her  early  youth,  'UnconSCioasly,  She^wasHSeing 
weanfid"from  self-seeking,  ia  Any  shape,  and  her' daily  Tile 
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became,  if  possible,  more  innocent  and  pure  and  holy.  One  jUa^  v 
ol^the  cajions  used  to  laugh  at  her  for  her  constant  attendance 
at  all  the  services,  and  for  her  devotion  to  good  works,  and 
call  her  always  thg^jreverend  sister.  Miss  Monro  was  a 
little  annoyed  at  this  faint  clerical  joke ;  EUinor  smiled 
quietiy.  Miss  Monro  disapproved  of  Ellinor's  grave  ways 
and  sober  severe  style  of  dress. 

^'  You  may  be  as  good  as  you  like,  my  dear,  and  yet  go 
dressed  in  some  pretty  colour,  instead  of  those  perpetual 
blacks  and  greys ;  and  then  there  would  be  no  need  for  me  to 
be  perpetually  telling  people  you  are  only  four-and- thirty  (and 
they  don't  beUeve  me,  though  I  tell  them  so  till  I  am  black 
in  the  face).  Or,  if  you  would  but  wear  a  decent*shaped 
bonnet,  instead  of  always  wearing  those  poky  shapes  in 
fashion  when  you  were  seventeen." 

The  old  canon  died,  and  some  one  was  to  be  appointed  in 
his  stead.  These  clerical  preferments  and  appointments 
were  the  all-important  interests  to  the  inhabitants  of  i^e 
Close,  and  the  discussion  of  probabilities  came  up  invariably 
if.  any  til^b  met  together  in  street  or  house,  or  even  in  the 
very  cathedral  itself.  At  length  it  was  settled  and  announced 
by  the  higher  powelrs.  .  An  en^getic,  haid-working  clergy- 
man from  a  distant  part  of  the  diocese,  Livingstone  by  name,' 
was  to  have  the  vacant  canoniry. 

Miss  Mbatd  said  that  the.  jtmme  was  soUiehow  familiar 
to  her ;  and,  by  d^rees,  she  recollected  the  young  curate  who 
had  come  to  inquire  after  Ellinor  in  that  dreadful  illness  she 
bad  had  at  Hamley  in  the  year  1829.  EUinor  knew  nothing' 
o£  that  visit ;  no  morie  than  Miss  Moni^  did  of  what  had 
passed  between  the  two  before  that  anxious  night.  EUinor 
just  thought  it  pc^sible  it  might  be  the  sa^e  Mr.  Livingstone, 
and  would  rather  it  were  not;  beeamse  she  did  i^ot  feel  as  if 
shecould  bear<  the  frequent,  though^  not  intimate^imtercourse 
she  must  needs  have,  if  such  were  the  case,  with  cine  so 
closely  associated  with  that  great  time  of  terror  which  she 
was  striving  to  bury  out  of  sight  by  every  effort  in  her 
power.    Miss  Monro,*  oh  the'contrary,  was  busy  weaving 
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a  romanoe  for  her  pupil;  she  thought  of  the  passionate 
interest  displayed  by  the  fair  young  clergyman  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  belieyed  that  occasionally  men  could  be  constant, 
and  hoped  that,  if  Mr.  Livingstone  were  the  new  canon,  he 
might  proye  the  rara  avis  which  exists  but  once  in  a  century. 
He  came,  and  it  was  the  same.  He  looked  a  little  stouter, 
a  Uttle  older,  but  had  still  the  gait  and  aspeotjrf  a  young 
mi^.  His  smooth  fair  face  .was  scarcely  lined  at  alTwith 
anymarisB  of  care  ;  the  blue  eyes  looked  so  kindly  and  peace- 
ful that  Miss  Monro  could  scarcely  fancy  they  were  the  same 
which  she  had  aeen  fftBt-ifitting^^th  tears;  the'  bland  cahn 
look  of  the  whole  man  needed  the  ennoblement  of  his  evident 
devoutness  to  be  raised  into  the  type  of  holy  innocence  which 
some  of 'the  Bbman 'Catholics  caUfhe  ^'sacerdotal  face." 
His  entire  soul  was  in  his  work,  and  he  looked  as  Gttle  likely 
to  step  forth  in  the  character  of  either  a  hero  6f  romance  or 
a  faithful  lover  as  could  be  imagined.  Still Miss.Mpnro  was 
not  discouraged;  she  remembered  the  warm,  passionate 
feeling  she  had  once  seen  break  through  the  oalni  exterior, 
and  she  believed  that  what  had  happened  ohde  might  occur 
again. 

Of  couise,  while  all  eyes  Were  directed  on  the  new  caiton, 
he  had  to  learn  who  the  possessors  of  those  eyes  were,  one 
by  one ;  and  it  was  probably  some  time  before  tlie  idea  came 
into  his  mind  that  Miss  Wilkins,  the  lady  in  black,  with  the 
sad  pale  face,  so  constant  an  attendtot  at  service,'  so  regular 
a  >4sitor  t^  the  school,  was  the  same  Miss  Wilkhis  as  the 
brij^t  vision  of  his  youth.  It  was'  her  sweet  smile  iit  a 
painstaking  child  <*iat  betrayed  her — if,  indeed,  betrayal  it 
might  be  called  where  there  was  no  wish  or  efbrt  to  conceal 
anything.  Canon  liivingstone  left  the  schoolroom  almost 
directly,  and,  after  being  for  an  hour  or  so  in  his  house,  went 
out  to  call  on  Mrs.  Bandall,  the  person  who  knew  more  of 
her  neighbours'  affairs  than  any  one  in  East  Chester. 

The  next  day,  he  called  on  Miss  Wilkins  herself.  She 
would  have  been  very  glad  if  he  had  kept  on  in  his  ignorance ; 
it  was  so  keenly  painful  to  be  in  the  company  of  one  the 
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sight  of  whom,  even  at  a  distance,  had  brought  her  such  a 
keen  remembrance  of  past  misery;  and,  when  told  of  his 
call,  as  she  was  sitting  at  her  sewing  in  the  dining-room,  she 
had  to  nerve  herself  for  the  interview  before  going  upstairs 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  he  was  being  entertained  by 
Miss  Monro  with  warm  demonstrations  of  welcome.  A 
little  contraction  of  the  brow,  a  little  compression  of  the  lips, 
an  increased  pallor  on  ElHnor's  part,  was  all  that  Miss 
Monro  could  see  in  her,  though  she  had  put  on  her  glasses 
with  foresight  and  intention  to  observe.  She  turned  to  the 
canon;  his  colour  had  certainly  deepened  as  he  went  for- 
wards with  outstretched  hand  to  meet  BUinor.  That  was 
all  that  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  on  the  sHght  foundation  of  that 
blush  Miss  Monro  built  mariy  castles  ;  and  when  they  faded 
away,  one  by  one,  she  recognised  that  they  Were  only 
baseless  visions.  She  used  to  put  the  disappdlnttnent  of 
her  hopes^  down  to  Bllinor*STinvaried  calmness  of  demeanour, 
which  might  be  taken  for  coldness  of  disposition  ;  and  to  her 
steady  refusal  to  allow  Miss  Monro  to  invite  Canon  Living- 
stone to  the  sm&ll  teas  they  were  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
giving.  Yet  he  persevered  in  his  calls;  about  once  every 
fortnight  he  came,  and  would  sit  an  hour  or  more,  looking 
covertly  at  his  watch,  as  if,  as  Miss  Monro  shrewdly  observed 
to  herself,  he  did  not  go  away  at  kst  beoausi^hfe' wished  to 
do  so,  but  because  he  ought.  Sometimes  EUinor  was 
preseht,  sometimes  she  was  a,vta,y ;  in  this  latter  case  Miss 
Monro  thought  she  could  detect  a  certain  willful  watching 
of  the  door  every  time  a  noise  was  heard  outside  the  r^om. 
He  always  avoided  any  reference  to  former  days  at  Hamiey; 
and  that,  Misg  Monro  feared',  wa»  a  bad  sign. 

After  this  long  uniformity  of  years  without  any  event 
closely  touching  on  BUinor's  own  individual  life,  with  the 
one  great  exciBp^ti6n  of  Mt.  Corbet's  marriage,  ^mething 
happened  which  much  affected  her.  Mr.  Ness  died  sudd*ehly 
at  his  parsonage,  and  Bllinor  learnt  it  first  frotn  Mr.  Brown, 
a  clergyman,  whose  Hving  was  near  Hamiey,  and  who  had 
been  sent  for  by  the  Parsonage  servants,  aa  soon  as  they 
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discovered  that  it  was  not  sleep,  but  death,  that  made  their 
master  so  late  in  rising. 

Mr.  Brown  had  been  appointed  executor  by  his  late 
friend,  and  wrote  to  tell  EUinor  that,  after  a  few  legacies 
were  paid,  she  was  to  have  a  life-interest  in  the  remainder 
of  the  small  property  which  Mr.  Ness  had  left,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  her,  as  the  residuary  legatee,  to  come 
to  Hamley  Parsonage  as  soon  as  convenient,  to  decide  upon 
certain  courses  of  action  with  regard  to  furniture,  books,  &c. 

EUinor  shrank  from  this  journey,  which  her  love  and 
duty  towards  her  dead  friend  rendered  necessary.  She  had 
scarcely  left  East  Chester  since  she  first  arrived  there, 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  and  she  was  timorous  about 
the  very  modejof  traveUingj^and  then  to_go  back  to  Jiamley, 
which  she  thought  never  to  have  seen  again  I  SHe  never 
spoke  much  about  any  feelings  of  her  own ;  but  Miss  Monro 
could  always  read  her  silence,  and  interpreted  it  into  pretty 
}ust  and  forcible  words  that  afternoon,  when  Canon  Living- 
stone called.  She  liked  to  talk  about  EUinor  to  him,,  and 
suspected  that  he  liked  to  hear.  She  was  almost  annoyed 
this  time  by  the  comfort  he  would  keep  giving  her;  there 
was  no  greater  danger  in  travelling  by  raUroad  than  by 
coach ;  a  little  care  about  certain  things  was  required,  that 
was  aU,  and  the  average  number  of  deaths  ,by  accidents  on 
railroads  was  not  greater  than  the  average  number  when 
people  traveUed  by  coach,  if  you  took  into  consideration  the 
far  greater  number  of  traveUers.  Yes  I  returning  to  the 
deserted  scenes  of  one's  youth  was  very  painful.  ...  Had 
Miss  Wilkins  made  any  provision  for  another  lady  to  take 
her  place  as  visitor  at  the  schopl  ?  He  believed  it  was  her 
week.  Miss  Monro  was  out  of  aU  patience  at  his  entire 
calmness  and  reasonablenessT"'Tia.^r  ^  ^^^  day  she  becanae^- 
more  at  peace  with  him,  when  she  received  a  kind  little  note 
from  Mrs.  Forbes,  a  great  friend  of  hers,  and  the  mother  of 
the  famUy  she  was  now  teaching,  :  saying  that  Canon 
Livingstone  had  caUed  and  told  her  that  EUinor  had  to  go 
on  a  very  painful  journey,  and  that  Mrs.  Forbes  was  quite 
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sure  Miss  Monro's  companionship  upon  it  would  be  a  great 
comfort  to  both,  and  that  she'  could  perfectly  be  set  at  liberty 
for  a  fortnight  or  so ;  for  it  would  fall  in  admirably  with  the 
fact  that  ''Jeanie  was  growing  taU,  and  the  doctor  had 
advised  sea  air  this  spring ;  so  a  month's  holiday  would  suit 
them  now  even  better  than  later  on."  Was  this  going 
straight  to  Mrs.  Forbes,  to  whom  she  should  herself  scarcely 
have  liked  to  name  it,  the  act  of  a  good,  thoughtful  man,  or 
of  a  lover?  questioned  Miss  Monro;  but  she  could  not 
answer  her  own  inquiry,  and  had  to  be  verygratefulJor  the 
deed,  without  accounting  for  the^motivfifiL^ _ .    . 

A  coach  met  the  train  at  a  station  about  ten  miles  from 
Hamley,  and  Dixon  was  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  stopped, 
ready  to  receive  them. 

The  old  man  was  almost  in  tears  at  the  sight  of  them 
again  in  a  familiar  place.  He  had  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes 
to  do  them  honour ;  and  to  conceal  his  agitation  he  kept  up 
a  pretended  bustle  about  their  luggage.  To  the  indignaijion 
of  the  inn-porters,  who,  were  of  a  later  generation,  he  would 
wheel  it  himself  to  the  Parsonage ;  though  he  broke  down 
from  fatigue  once  or  twice  on  tl^  wny,  and  had  to  stand 
and  rest,  his  ladies  waiting  by  his  side^  and  making  remarks 
on  the  alterations  of  houses  and  the  places  of  ttees,  in  order 
to  give  him  ample  time  to  recruit  himself ;  for  there  was  no 
one  to  wait  for  them  and  give  them  a  welcome  to  the.  Paifson- 
age,  which  was  to  be  their  tempoirary  home.  The  respectful 
servants,  in  deep  mourning,  bad  everything  prepared, 
and  gave  Ellinor  a  note  from  Mr-  Brown,  saying  that  he 
purposely  refrained  from  disturbing  them  that  day  after  their 
long  journey,  but  would  call  on  the  morrow,  and  tell  them 
of  the  arrangements  he  had  thought  of  making,  always 
subject  to  Miss  Wilkins's  approval. 

These  were  simple  enough ;  certain  legal  forms  to  be 
gone  through,  any  selections  from  books  or  furniture  to  be 
made,  and  the  rest  to  be  sold  by  auction  as  speedily  as 
convenient,  as  the  successor  to  the  hving  might  wish  to  have 
repairs  and  alterations  effected  in  the  old  parsonage.     For 
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some  days  Ellinor  employed  herself  in  business  in  the  house, 
never  going  out  except  to  church.  Miss  Monro,  on  the 
contrary,  strolled  about  everywhere,  noticing  all  the  altera- 
tions  in  place  and  people,  which  were  never  imprpyements 
in  her  opinion.  Ellinor  had  plenty  of  callers  (her  tenants, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osbaldistone,  among  others) ;  but,  excepting 
in  rare  cases — most  of  these  belonged  to  humble  life — she 
declined  to  see  any  one,  as  she  had  business  enough  on 
her  hands:  sixteen  years  makes  a  great  difference  in  any 
set  of  people.  The  old  acquaintances  of  her  father  in  his 
better  days  were  almost  all  dead  or  had  removed;  there 
were  one  or  two  remaining,  and  these  Ellinor  received ;  one 
or  two  more,  old  and  infirm,  confined  to  their  houses,  she 
planned  to  call  upon  before  leaving  Hamley.  Every  even- 
ing, when  Dixon  had  done  his  work  at  Mr.  Osbaldistone's, 
he  came  up  to  the  parsonage,  ostensibly  to  help  her  in 
moving  or  packing  books,  but  really  because  these  two 
clung  to  each  other — ^were  botmd  to  each  other  hy  a  bond 
never  to' bespoken  about.  It  was  understood  between  them 
that,"dnce  "Before  Ellinor  left,  she  should  go  and  see  the  old 
place,  Eord  Bank.  Not  to  go  into  the  house,  though  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  OsbaldJs<K>ne  had  begged  her  to  name  her  own 
time  for  revisiting  it,  when  they  and  their  family  would  be 
absent ;  but  to  dee  all  the  gardens  and  grounds  once  more — 
a  solemn,  miserable  visit,  which,  because  of  the  very  misery 
it  involved,  appeared  lio  BlKnor  to  be  an  impjeratiie-duty. 

Dixon  and  she  talfieif'together  as  she  sat  making  a 
catalo^e  one  evening  in  the  old  low-browed  library;  the 
casement  windows  were  open  into  the  garden,  and  the  May 
showers  had  brought  6ut  the  scentii  of  the  new-leaved  Sweet- 
briar  bush  just  below.  Beyond  the  garden  hedge  the  grassy 
meadows  sloped  away  down  to  the  river;  the  Parsonage 
was  so  much  iraised  that.  Sitting  in  the  house,  you  could  see 
over  the  boundary  hedge.  Men  with  instruments  were  busy 
in  the  meadow. '  Ellinor,  pausing  in  her  work,  asked  Dixon 
what  they  were  doing. 

"Them's  the  people  for  the  new  railway,"  said  he. 
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"  Nought  would  satisfy  the  Hamley  folk  but  to  have  a 
railway  all  to  themselves  —  coaches  isn't  good  enough 
now-a-days." 

He  spoke  with  a  tone  of  personal  offence  natural  to  a 
man  who  had  passed  all  his  life  among  horses,  and  considered 
railway-engines  as  their  despicable  rivals,  conquering  only 
by  stratagem. 

By-and-by  Ellinor  passed  on  to  a  subject  the  considera- 
tion of  which  she  had  repeatedly  urged  upon  Dixon,  and 
entreated  him  to  come  and  form  one  of  their  household  at 
East  Chester.  He  was  growing  old,  she  thought,  older  even 
in  looks  and  feehngs  than  in  years,  and  she  would  make  him 
happy  and  comfortable  in  his  declining  years  if  he  would 
but  come  and  pass  them  under  her  care.  The  addition 
which  Mr.  Ness's  bequest  made  to  her  income  would  enable 
her^  to  do  not  only  this,  but  to  relieve  Miss  Monro  of  het 
occupation  of  teaching ;  which,  at  the  years  she  had  arrived 
at,  was  becoming  burdensome.  When  she  proposed  the 
removal  to  Dixon,  he  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  not  that  I  don't  thank  you,  and  kindly,  too ;  but 
I'm  too  old  to  go  chopping  and-  changing." 

"  But  it  would  be  no  change  to  come  back  to  me,  Dixon,'^ 
said  Ellinor. 

""^es,  it  would.  I  were  hotn  i'  Hamley,  and  it's  r* 
Hamley  I  reckon  to  die." 

On  her  urging  him  a  Httle  more,  it  came  out  that  he  had 
a  strong  feeling  that,  if  he  did  not  watch  the  spot  where  the 
dead  man  lay  buried,  the  whble  would  be  discovered ;  and 
that  this  dread  of  his  had  often  poisoned  the  pleasure  of  his 
visit  io  East  'Chestet. 

"  I  don't  rightly  know  how  it  is,  for  I  sometimes  think,  if 
it  wtoii't  for  you,  missy,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  made  it  all 
clear  before  I  go ;  and  yet  at  times  I  dream,  or  it  ootoes  into 
my  head  as  I  lie  awake  with  the  rheumatics,  tiiat  some  onje 
is  there,'  digging ;  or  that  I  hear  'em  cutting  doWn  the  toee ; 
and  then  I  get  up  and  look  out  of  the  loft  window^-^you'U 
tnind  the  window  over  the  stables,  as  looks  into  the  garden, 
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all  oovered  over  wi'  the  leaves  of  the  jargonelle  pear-tree  ? 
That  were  my  room  when  first  I  come  as  stable-boy,  and, 
tho*  Mr.  Osbaldistone  would  fain  give  me  a  warmer  one,  I 
allays  tell  binn  I  like  th'  old  plaoe  best.  And  by  times  I've 
getten  up  five  or  six  times  a-night,  to  make  sure  as  there 
was  no  one  at  work  under  the  trea" 

Ellinor  shivered  a  little.  He  saw  it,  and  restrained 
himself  in  the  reUef  he  was  receiving  irom  imparting  his 
superstitious  fancies. 

"  You  see,  missy,  I  could  never  rest  a-nights,  if  I  didn't 
feel  as  if  I  kept  the  secret  in  my  hand,  and  held  it  tight  day 
and  night,  so  as  I  could  open  my  hand  at  any  minute  and 
see  as  it.  was  there.  No !  my  own  little  missy  will  let  me 
come  and  see  her  now  and  again,  and  I  know  as  I  can  allays 
ask  her  for  what  I  want ;  and,  if  it  please  God  to  lay  me  by, 
I  shall  tell  her  so,  and  she'll  see  as  I  want  for  nothing.  But 
somehow  I  could  ne'er  bear  leaving  Hamley.  You  shall 
come  and  follow  me  to  my  grave  when  my  time  comes." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  please,  Dixon,"  said  she. 

"Nay,  it'll  be  a  mercy  when  I  can  lay  me  down  and 
sleep  in  peace :  though  I  sometimes  fear  as  peace  will  not 
come  to  me  even  th^re."  He  was  going  out  of  the  room, 
and  was  now  more  talking  to  himself  than  to  her.  "  They 
say  blood  will  out ;  and,  if  it  weren't  for  her  part  in  it, J  could 
wish  for  a  clean  breast  before  I  die." 

She  did  not  hear  the  latter  part  of  this  mumbled  sentence. 
She  was  looking  at  a  letter  just  brought  in  and  requiring  an 
immediate  answer.  It  was  from  Mr.  Brown.  Notes  from 
him  were  of  daily  occurrence,  but  this  contained  an  open 
letter,  the  writing  of  which  was  strangely  familiar  to  her — 
it  did  not  need  the  signature  "Balph  Corbet,"  to  tell  her 
whom  the  letter  came  from.  For  some  moments  she  could 
not  read  the  words.  They  expressed  a  simple  enough  re- 
quest, and  were  addressed  to  the  auctioneer  who  was  to 
dispose  of  the  rather  valuable  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Ness, 
aud  whose  name  had  been  advertised  in  connection  with  the 
sale,  in  the  AthefUBum,  and  other  similar  papers.     To  him 
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Mr.  Corbet  wrote,  saying  that  he  should  be  unable  to  be 
present  when  the  books  were  sold,  but  that  he  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  in,  at  any  price  decided  upon,  a  certain  rare 
folio  edition  of  Virgil,  bound  in  parchment,  and  with  notes 
in  Italian.  The  book  was  fully  described.  Though  no  Latin 
scholar,  EUinor  knew  the  book  well — remembered  its  look 
from  old  times,  and  could  instantly  have  laid  her  hand  upon 
it.  The  auctioneer  had  sent  the  request  on  to  his  employer, 
Mr.  Brown.  That  gentleman  applied  to  Ellinor  for  her 
consent.  She  saw  that  the  fact  of  the  intended  sale  must 
be  all  that  Mr.  Corbet  was  aware  of,  and  that  he  could  not 
know  to  whom  the  books  belonged.  She  chose  out  the 
book,  and  wrapped  and  tied  it  up  with  trembling  hands.  He 
might  be  the  person  to  xmtie  the  knot.  It  wag  strangely 
familiar  to  her  love,  after  so  many  years,  to  be  brought  into 
thus  much  contact  with  him.  She  wrote  a  short  note  to 
Mr.  Brown,  in  which  she  requested  him  to  say,  as  though 
from  himself,  and  without  any  mention  of  her  name,  that 
he,  as  executor,  requested  Mr.  Corbet's  acceptance  of  the 
Virgil,  as  a  remembrance  of  his  former  friend  and  tutor. 
Then  she  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  the  letter  and  parcel  to 
the  servant. 

Again  alone,  and  Mr.  Corbet's  open  letter  on  the  table ! 
She  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it,  till  the  letters  dazzled  crimson 
on  the  white  paper.  Her  life  rolled  bafik3Yarda,-and-flhe  was 
a  girl  again.'  At  last  she  roused  herself;  but  instead  of 
destroying  the  note — it  was  long  years  since  all  her  love- 
letters  from  him  had  been~retumeff  to  the  writer— she  un- 
locked Her  little  writing-case  again,  and  placed  this  letter 
carefully  down  at  the  bottom,  among  the  dead  rose-leaves 
which  embalmed  the  note  from  her  father,  found  after  his 
death  under  his  pillow,  the  little  golden  curl  of  her  sister's, 
the  half-finished  sewing  of  her  mother's. 

The  shabby  writing-case  itself  was  given  her  by  her  father 
long  ago,  and  had  since  been  taken  with  ner  everywhere. 
To  be  sure,  her  changes  of  place  had  been  but  few ;  but,  if 
she  had  gone  to  Nova  Zembla,  the  sight  of  that  little  leather 
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box  on  awaking  frcHn  her  first  sleep,  would  have  given  her  a 
sense  of  home.  She  locked  the  case  up  again,  and  felt  all 
the  richer  for  that  monung. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  she  left  Hamley.  Before  she 
went  she  compelled  herself  to  go  round  the  gardens  and 
grounds  of  Ford  Bank.  She  had  made  Mrs.  Osbaldistone 
understand  that  it  would  be  painful  for  her  to  re-enter  the 
house ;  but  Mr.  Osbaldistone  accompanied  her  in  her  walk. 

**  You  see  how  literally  we  have  obeyed  the  clause  in  the 
lease  which  ties  us  out  from  any  alterations,"  said  he,  smiling. 
''  We  are  hving  in  a  tangled  thicket  of  wood.  I  must  confess 
that  I  should  have  liked  to  cut  down  a  good  deal ;  but  we  do 
not  do  even  the  requisite  thinnings  without  making  the  proper 
application  for  leave  to  Mr.  Johnson.  In  fact,  your  old  friend 
Dixon  is  jealous  of  every  pea-stick  the  gardener  cuts.  I 
never  met  with  so  faithful  a  fellow.  A  good  enough  servant, 
too,  in  his  way ;  but  somewhat  too  old-fashioned  for  my  wife 
and  daught^s,  who  complain  of  his  being  surly  now  and 
then." 

"  You  are  not  thinking  of  parting  with  him  ? "  said 
Ellinor,  jealous  for  Dixon. 

"  Oh,  no ;  he  and  I  are  capital  friends.  And  I  beheve 
Mrs.  Osbaldistone  herself  would  never  consent  to  his  leaving 
us.  But  some  ladies,  you  know,  like  a  httle  more  sub- 
serviency in  manner  than  our  friend  Dixon  can  boast." 

Ellinor  made  no  reply.  They  were  entering  the  painted 
flower-garden,  hiding  the  ghastly  memory.  She  could  not 
speak.  She  felt  as  if,  with  all  her  striving,  she  could  not 
move — ^just  as  one  does  in  a  nightmare — but  she  was  past 
the  place  even  as  this  terror  came  to  its  acme ;  and,  when 
she  came  to  herself,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  was  still  blandly 
talking,  and  saying — 

"It  is  like  a  reward  for  our  obedience  to  your  wishes. 
Miss  Wilkins ;  for,  if  the  projected  railway  passes  through  the 
ash-field  yonder,  we  should  have  been  perpetually  troubled 
with  the  sight  of  the  trains ;  indeed,  the  sound  would  have 
been  much  more  distinct  than  it  will  be  now  coming  through 
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the  interlacing  branches.  Then  you  will  not  go  in,  Miss 
Wilkins  ?  Mrs.  Osbaldistone  desired  me  to  say  how  happy 
^Ah !  I  can  understand  such  feelings Certainly,  cer- 
tainly ;  it  is  so  much  the  shortest  way  to  the  town,  that  we 
elder  ones  always  go  through  the  stable-yard;  for  young 
people,  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  desirable.  Hal  Dixon/' 
he  continued,  "  on  the  watch  for  the  '  Miss  EUinor '  we  so 
often  hear  of !  This  old  man,"  he  continued  to  Ellinor,  ''  is 
never  satisfied  with  the  seat  of  our  young  ladies,  always 
oompafing  their  way  of  riding  with  that  of  a  certain 
missy  " 

"I  cannot  help  it,  sir;  they've  quite  a  different  style 
of  hand,  and  sit  all  lumpish-like.  Now,  Miss  Ellinor, 
there  " 

"  Hush,  Dixon,"  she  said,  suddenly  aware  of  why  the  old 
servant  was  not  popular  with  his  mistress.  "I  suppose  I 
may  be  allowed  to  ask  for  Dixon's  company  for  an  hour  or 
so ;  we  have  something  to  do  together,  before  we  leave." 

The  consent  given,  the  two  walked  away,  as  by  previous 
appointment,  to  Hamley  churchyard,  where  he  was  to  point 
out  to  her  the  exact  spot  where  he  wished  to  be  buried. 
Trampling  over  the  long,  rank  grasp,  but  avoiding  passing 
directly  over  any  of  the  thickly-strewn  graves,  he  made 
straight  for  one  spot — a  little  space  of  unoccupied  ground 
close  by,  where  Molly,  the  pretty  scullery-maid,  lay — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Maby  Gbbaves, 
Bom  1797.     Died  1818. 
"  We  part  to  meet  again." 

"  I  put  this  stone  up  over  her  with  my  first  savings,"  said 
he,  looking  at  it ;  and  then,  pulling  out  his  knife,  he  began 
to  clean  out  the  letters.  "  I  said  then  as  I  would  lie  by  her. 
And  it'll  be  a  comfort  to  think  you'll  see  me  laid  here.  I 
trust  no  one'll  be  so  crabbed  as  to  take  a  fancy  to  this  'ere 
spot  of  ground." 

Ellinor  grasped  eagerly  at  the  only  pleasure  which  her 
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money  enabled  her  to  give  to  the  old  man ;  and  promised 
him  that  she  would  take  care  and  buy  the  right  to  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  ground.  This  was  evidently  a  gratification 
Dixon  had  frequently  yearned  after ;  he  kept  saying,  "  I'm 
greatly  obleeged  to  ye,  Miss  Bllinor.  I  may  say  I'm  truly 
obleeged."  And  when  he  saw  them  off  by  the  coach  the 
next  day,  his  last  words  were,  "  I  cannot  justly  say  how 
greatly  I'm  obleeged  to  you  for  that  matter  of  the  churchyard." 
It  was  a  much  more  easy  affair  to  give  Miss  Monro  some 
additional  comforts;  she  was  as  cheerful  as  ever;  still 
working  away  at  her  languages  in  any  spare  time,  but 
confessing  that  she  was  tired  of  the  perpetual  teaching  in 
which  her  life  had  been  spent  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Ellinor  was  now  enabled  to  set  her  at  Uberty  from  this,  and 
she  accepted  the  kindness  from  her  former  pupil  with  as 
much  simple  gratitude  as  that  with  which  a  mother  receives 
a  favour  from  a  child.  "If  Bllinor  were  but  married  to 
Canon  Livingstone,  I  should  be  happier  than  I  have  ever 
been  since  my  father  died,"  she  used  to  say  to  herself  in  the 
solitude  of  her  bed-chamber ;  for  talking  aloud  had  become 
her  wont  in  the  early  years  of  her  isolated  life  as  a  governess. 
"  And  yet,"  she  went  on,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do 
without  her ;  it  is  lucky  for  me  that  things  are  not  in  my 
hands,  for  a  pretty  mess  I  should  make  of  them,  one  way  or 
another.  Dear !  how  old  Mrs.  Cadogan  used  to  hate  that 
word  *mess,'  and  correct  her  granddaughters  for  using  it 
right  before  my  face,  when  I  knew  I  had  said  it  myself  only 
the  moment  before!  Well!  those  days  are  all  over  now. 
God  be  thanked  1 " 

In  spite  of  being  glad  that  "  things  were  not  in  her  hands," 
Miss  Monro  tried  to  take  affairs  into  her  charge  by  doing  all 
she  could  towards  persuading  Bllinor  to  allow  her  to  invite 
the  canon  to  their  "  little  sociable  teas."  The  most  provoking 
part  was,  that  she  was  sure  he  would  have  come  if  he  had 
been  asked ;  but  she  could  never  get  leave  to  do  so.  "  Of  course 
no  man  could  go  on  for  ever  and  ever  without  encourage- 
ment," as  she  confided  to  herself  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice ; 
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and  by-and-by  many  people  were  led  to  suppose  that  the 
bachelor  canon  was  pa3ring  attention  to  Miss  Forbes,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  family  to  which  the  delicate  Jeanie  be- 
longed. It  was,  perhaps,  with  the  Forbeses  that  both  Miss 
Monro  and  EUinor  were  the  most  intimate  of  all  the  families 
in  East  Chester.  Mrs.  Forbes  was  a  widow  lady  of  good 
means,  with  a  large  family  of  pretty,  delicate  daughters. 

She  herself  belonged  to  one  of  the  great  houses  in shire, 

but  had  married  into  Scotland;  so,  after  her  husband's 
death,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  she 
should  settle  in  East  Chester ;  and  one  after  another  of  her 
daughters  had  become,  first  Miss  Monro's  pupil,  and  after- 
wards her  friend.  Mrs.  Forbes  herself  had  always  been 
strongly  attracted  by  Ellinor;  but  it  was  long  before  she 
could  conquer  the  timid  reserve  by  which  Miss  Wilkins 
was  hedged  round.  It  was  Miss  Monro,  who  was  herself  in- 
capable of  jealousy,  who  persevered  in  praising  them  to  one 
another,  and  in  bringing  them  together ;  and  now  Ellinor 
was  as  intimate  and  familiar  in  Mrs.  Forbes's  household  as 
she  ever  could  be  with  any  family  not  her  own. 

Mrs.  Forbes  was  considered  to  be  a  little  fanciful  as  to 
illness;  but  it  was  no  wonder,  remembering  how  many 
sisters  she  had  lost  by  consumption.  Miss  Monro  had  often 
grumbled  at  the  way  in  which  her  pupils  were  made  irregular 
for  very  trifling  causes.  But  no  one  so  ala^rmed  as  she, 
when,  in  the  autumn  succeeding  Mr.  Ness's  death,  Mrs. 
Forbes  remarked  to  her  on  Ellinor's  increased  delicacy  of 
appearance,  and  shortness  of  breathing.  From  that  time 
forwards,  she  worried  Ellinor  (if  any  one  so  sweet  and 
patient  could  ever  have  been  worried)  with  respirators  and 
precautions.  EUinor  submitted  to  all  her  friend's  wishes 
and  cares,  sooner  than  make  her  anxious,  and  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  house  through  the  whole  of  November.  Then 
Miss  Monro's  anxiety  took  another  turn.  Ellinor's  appetite 
and  spirits  failed  her— not  at  all  an  unnatural  consequence 
of  so  many  weeks'  confinement  to  the  house.  A  plan  was 
started,  quite  suddenly,  one  morning  in  December,  that  met 
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with  approval  from  every  one  but  EUinor,  who  was,  however, 
by  this  time  too  languid  to  make  much  resistanoe. 

Mrs.  Forbes  and  her  daughters  were  going  to  Bome  for 
three  or  four  months,  so  as  to  avoid  the  trying  east  winds  of 
spring ;  why  should  not  Miss  Wilkins  go  with  them  ?  They 
urged  it,  and  Miss  Monro  urged  it,  though  with  a  little 
private  sinking  of  the  heart,  at  the  idea  of  the  long  separation 
from  one  who  was  almost  like  a  child  to  her.  Ellinor  was, 
as  it  were,  lifted  off. her  feet  and  bome  away  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  others — ^the  doctor  included — ^who  de- 
cided that  such  a  step  was  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary.  She  knew  that  she  had  only  a  life-interest  both 
in  her  father's  property  and  in  that  bequeathed  to  her  by 
Mr.  Ness.  Hitherto  she  had  not  felt  much  troubled  by  this, 
as  she  had  supposed  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
she  should  survive  Miss  Monro  and  Dixon,  both  of  whom 
she  looked  upon  as  dependent  upon  her.  All  she  had  to 
bequeath  to  the  two  was  the  small  savings,  which  would 
not  nearly  suffice  for  both  purposes,  especially  considering 
that  Miss  Monro  had  given  up  her  teaching,  and  that 
both  she  and  Dixon  were  passing  into  years. 

Before  Ellinor  left  England,  she  had  made  every  ar- 
rangement for  the  contingency  of  her  death  abroad  that 
Mr.  Johnson  could  suggest.  She  had  written  and  sent 
a  long  letter  to  Dixon;  and  a  shorter  one  was  left  in 
charge  of  Canon  Livingstone  (she  dared  not  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  her  dying  to  Miss  Monro),  to  be  sent  to  the 
old  man. 

As  they  drove  out  of  the  King's  Cross  station,  they  passed 
a  gentleman's  carriage  entering.  Ellinor  saw  a  bright,  hand- 
some lady  and  a  nurse  and  baby  inside,  and  a  gentleman 
sitting  by  them  whose  face  she  could  never  forget.  It  was 
Mr.  Corbet  taking  his  wife  and  child  to  the  railway.  They 
were  going  on  a  Christmas  visit  to  East  Chester  deanery. 
He  had  been  leaning  back,  not  noticing  the  passers-by,  not 
attending  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  carriage,  probably 
absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  some  law-case.    Such  we 
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the  casual  glimpses  Ellinor Jiad  of  one.  with  whose  life  she 
had  onceTHou^tTierseli^  up. 

^l^hio  so  proud  as  Miss  Monro  when  a  foreign  letter  oame  7 
Her  correspondent   was   not   particularly  graphic  in  her 
descriptions,  nor  were  there  any  adventures  to  be  described, 
nor  was  the  habit  of  mind  of  Ellinor  such  as  to  make  her 
clear  and  definite  in  her  own  impressions  of  what  she  saw ; 
and  her  natural  reserve  kept  her  from  being  fluent  in  com- 
municating them  even  to  Miss  Monro.    But  that  lady  would 
have  been  pleased  to  read  aloud  these  letters  to  the  assembled 
dean  and  canons,  and  would  not  have  been  surprised,  if  they 
had  invited  her  to  the  chapter-house  for  that  purpose.    To 
her  circle  of  untravelled  ladies,   ignorant  of  Murray,  but 
laudably   desirous   of    information,  all   Ellinor's  historical 
reminiscences  and  rather  formal  details  were  really  interest- 
ing.   There  was  no  railroad  in  those  days  between  Lyons 
and  Marseilles,  so  their  progress  was  slow,  and  the  passage 
of  letters  to  and  fro,  when  they  had  arrived  in  Eome,  long 
and  uncertain.     But  all  seemed  going  on  well.    Ellinor 
spoke  of  herself  as  in  better  health ;  and  Canon  Livingstone 
(between  whom  and  Miss  Monro  great  intimacy  had  sprung 
up  since  Ellinor  had  gone  away,  and  Miss  Monro  could  ask 
him  to  tea)  confirmed  this  report  of  Miss  Wilkins's  health 
from  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mrs.  Forbes. 
Curiosity  about  that    letter  was  Miss    Monro's  torment. 
What  could  they  have  had  to  write  to  each  other  about? 
It  was  a  very  odd  proceeding;  although  the  Livingstones 
and  Forbeses  were  distantly  related,  after  the  manner  of 
Scotland.       Gould  it  have   been    that  he    had  offered  to 
Euphemia,  after  all,  and  that  her  mother  had  answered ;  or, 
possibly,  there  was  a  letter  from  Effie  herself,  enclosed.    It 
was  a  pity  for  Miss  Monro's  peace  of  mind  that  she  did  not 
ask  him  straight  away.     She  would  then  have  learnt  what 
Canon  Livingstone  had  no  thought  of  concealing,  that  Mrs. 
Forbes  had  written  solely  to  give  him  some  fuller  directions 
about  certain  charities  than  she  hctd  had  time  to  think  about 
in  the  hurry  of  starting.    As  it  was,  and  when,  a  little  later 
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on,  she  beard  him  speak  of  the  possibility  of  his  going  him- 
self to  Borne,  as  soon  as  his  term  of  residence  was  over,  in 
time  for  the  Carnival,  she  gave  up  her  fond  project  in  despair, 
and  felt  very  much  like  a  child  whose  house  of  bricks  had 
been  knocked  down  by  the  unlucky  waft  of  some  passing 
petticoat. 

Meanwhile,  the  entire  change  of  scene  brought  on  the 
exquisite  refreshment  of  entire  change  of  thought.  Ellinor 
had  not  been  able  so  completely  to  forget  her  past  Ufe  for 
many  years;  it  was  lika.a.  renewing  of  her  joutli,,jput  so 
suddenly  short  by  the  shears  of  Fate.  Ever  since  that 
night,  she  had  had  to  rouse  herself  on  awakeningjathe 
morning  into  -a.Jbll  comprehension  of  the  great _cause^she 
had  for  much  fear  and  heavy  grief.  ^  Now^  when  she 
wakened  in  her  little  room,  fourth  ptano.  No.  36,  Babuino, 
she  saw  the  strange,  pretty  things  around  her,  and  her  mind 
went  off  into  pleasant  wonder  and  conjecture,  happy  recol- 
lections of  the  day  before,  and  pleasant  anticipations  of  the 
day  to  come.  Latent  Jn  Ellinor  was  her  father's  artistic 
temperament;  everything  newlcncratrange"^as  a  "picFure 
and  lb"'3eIigH';  the  merest  group  in  the  street,  a  Boman 
facchino,  with  his  cloak  draped  over  his  shoulder,  a  girl 
going  to  market  or  carrying  her  pitcher  back  from  the 
fountain,  everything  and  every  person  that  presented  it  or 
himself  to  her  senses,  gave  them  a  delicious  shock,  as  if  it 
were  something  strangely  familiar  from  Pinelli,  but  unseen 
by  her  mortal  eyes  before.  She  forgot  her  despondency, 
her  Ul-health  disappeared  as  if  by  magic ;  Mrs.  Forbes  and 
her  daughters,  who  had  taken  the  pensive,  drooping  invalid 
with  them  as  a  companion  out  of  kindness  of  heart,  found 
themselves  amply  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  her  amended 
health,  and  her  keen  enjoyment  of  everything,  and  the  half- 
quaint,  half-naive  expressions  of  her  pleasure. 

So  March  came  round;  Lent  was  late  that  year.  The 
great  nosegays  of  violets  and  camellias  were  for  sale  at  the 
comer  of  the  Condotti,  and  the  revellers  had  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  much  rarer  flowers  for  the  belles  of  the  Corso. 
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The  embassies  had  thehr  balconies;  the  attaches  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  threw  their  Hght  and  lovely  presents  at 
every  pretty  girl,  or  suspicion  of  a  pretty  girl,  who  passed 
slowly  in  her  carriage,  covered  over  with  her  white  domino, 
and  holding  her  wire  mask  as  a  protection  to  her  face  from 
the  showers  of  lime  confetti,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  enough  to  blind  her ;  Mrs.  Forbes  had  her  own  hired 
balcony,  as  became  a  wealthy  and  respectable  Englishwoman. 
The  girls  had  a  great  basket,  full  of  bouquets  with  which  to 
pelt  their  friends  in  the  crowd  below ;  a  store  of  moccoletti 
lay  piled  on  the  table  behind,  for  it  was  the  last  day  of 
Carnival,  and  as  soon  as  dusk  came  on  the  tapers  were  to 
be  lighted,  to  be  as  quickly  extinguished  by  every  means  in 
every  one's  power.  The  crowd  below  was  at  its  wildest 
pitch ;  the  rows  of  stately  contadim  alone  sitting  immovable 
as  their  possible  ancestors,  the  senators  who  received  Bren- 
nus  and  his  Gauls.  Masks  and  white  dominoes,  foreign 
gentlemen,  and  the  riff-raff  of  the  city,  slow-driving  carriages, 
showers  of  flowers,  most  of  them  faded  by  this  time,  every 
one  shouting  and  struggling  atujhat  wild  pitch  of  excitement 
which  may  so  soon  turn  into  fury]  TEe~Forbes  girls  had 
given  place  at  the  wmddwlo  their  mother  and  Ellinor,  who 
were  gazing,  half-amused,  half-terrified,  at  the  mad  parti- 
coloured movement  below ;  when  a  familiar  face  looked  up, 
smiling  a  recognition ;  and  "JELow  shall  I  get  to  you  ?  "  was 
asked,  in  English,  by  the  well-known  voice  of  Canon  Living- 
stone. They  saw  him  disappear  under  the  balcony  on  which 
they  were  standing,  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  made 
his  appearance  in  their  room.  And  when  he  did,  he  was 
almost  overpowered  with  greetings ;  so  glad  were  they  to  see 
an  East  Chester  face. 

"  When  did  you  come  ?  Where  are  you  ?  What  a  pity 
you  did  not  come  sooner  I  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  heard 
anything ;  do  tell  us  everything  I  It  is  three  weeks  since 
we  have  had  any  letters;  those  tiresome  boats  have  been 
so  irregular  because  of  the  weather."  "  How  was  everybody 
—Miss  Monro  m  particular  ?  "  Ellinor  asks. 
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He,  quietly  smiling,  replied  to  their  questions  by  slow 
degrees.  He  had  only  arrived  the  night  before,  and  had 
been  hunting  for  them  all  day ;  but  no  one  oould  give  him 
any  distinct  intelligence  as  to  their  whereabouts  in  all  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  place,  especially  as  they  had  their 
only  English  servant  with  them,  and  the  canon  was  not 
strong  in  his  Italian.  He  was  not  sorry  he  had  missed  all 
but  this  last  day  of  Carnival,  for  he  was  half  blinded  and 
wholly  deafened,  as  it  was.  He  was  at  the  "  Angleterre  " ; 
he  had  left  East  Chester  about  a  week  ago;  he  had^ letters 
for  aU  of  them,  but  had  not  dared  to  bring  them  through  the 
crowd,  for  fear  of  having  his  pocket  picked.  Miss  Monro 
was  very  well,  but  very  uneasy  at  not  having  heard  from 
Ellinor  for  so  long ;  the  irregularity  of  the  boats  must  be 
telling  both  wajrs,  for  their  EngHsh  friends  were  full  of 
wonder  at  not  hearing  from  Bome.  And  then  followed  some 
well- deserved  abuse  of  the  Eoman  post,  and  some  suspicion 
of  the  carelessness  with  which  Italian  servants  posted 
English  letters.  All  these  answers  were  satisfactory  enough ; 
yet  Mrs.  Forbes  thought  she  saw  a  latent  imeasiness  in 
Canon  Livingstone's  manner,  and  fancied  once  or  twice  that 
he  hesitated  in  replying  to  Ellinor's  questions.  But  there 
was  no  being  quite  sure  in  the  increasing  darkness,  which 
prevented  countenances  from  being  seen ;  nor  in  the  constant 
interruptions  and  screams  which  were  going  on  in  the  small, 
crowded  room,  as  wafting  handkerchiefs,  puffe  of  wind,  or 
veritable  extinguishers,  fastened  to  long  sticks,  and  coming 
from  nobody  knew  where,  put  out  taper  after  taper  as  fast 
as  they  were  Hghted. 

"  You  will  come  home  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes.  "  I 
can  only  offer  you  cold  meat  with  tea ;  our  cook  is  gone  out, 
this  being  a  universal  fesia;  but  we  cannot  part  with  an  old 
friend  for  any  scruples  as  to  the  commissariat." 

**  Thank  you.  I  should  have  invited  myself,  if  you  had 
not  been  good  enough  to  ask  me." 

When  they  had  all  arrived  at  their  apartment  in  the 
Babuino  (Canon  Livingstone  had  gone  round  to  fetch  the 
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letters  with  which  he  was  intrusted),  Mrs.  Forbes  was  con- 
firmed in  her  supposition  that  he  had  something  particular 
and  not  very  pleasant  to  say  to  Ellinor,  by  the  rather  grave 
and  absent  manner  in  which  he  awaited  her  return  from 
taking  off  her  out-of-door  things.  He  broke  off,  indeed,  in 
his  conversation  with  Mrs.  Forbes  to  go  and  meet  Ellinor, 
and  to  lead  her  into  the  most  distant  window  before  he 
delivered  her  letters. 

"  From  what  you  said  in  the  balcony  yonder,  I  fear  you 
have  not  received  your  home  letters  regularly  ?  " 

"No!"  replied  she,  startled  and  trembling,  she  hardly 
knew  why. 

"  No  more  has  Miss  Monro  heard  from  you ;  nor,  I 
believe,  has  some  one  else  who  expected  to  hear.  Your 
man  of  business — ^I  forget  his  name " 

"  My  man  of  business  I  Something  has  gone  wrong, 
Mr.  Livingstone.  Tell  me — I  want  to  know.  I  have  been 
expecting  it— only  tell  me  I "  She  sat  down  suddenly,  as 
white  as  ashes. 

"  Dear  Miss  WilMns,  I'm  afraid  it  is  painful  enough ;  but 
you  are  fancying  it  worse  than  it  is.     All  your  friends  are 

quite  well;  but  an  old  servant  '* 

^""^WelTl"  sheTaidr  S66illg  his  hesitation,  and  leaning 
forwards  and  gripping  his  arm. 

"Is  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  or  murder. 
Oh !  Mrs.  Forbes,  come  here  I " 

For  Ellinor  had  fainted,  falling  forwards  on  the  arm  she 
had  held.  When  she  came  round,  she  was  lying  half  un- 
dressed on  her  bed ;  they  were  giving  her  tea  in  spoonfuls. 

"  I  must  get  up,"  she  moaned.     "  I  must  go  home." 

"  You  must  lie  still,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes  firmly. 

"  You  don't  know.  I  must  go  home,"  she  repeated ;  and 
she  tried  to  sit  up,  but  fell  back  helpless.  Then  she  did  not 
speak,  but  lay  and  thought.  "Will  you  bring  me  some 
meat?"  she  whispered.  "And  some  wine?"  They 
brought  her  meat  and  wine ;  she  ate,  though  she  was  chok- 
ing.    "Now,  please  bring  me   my  letters,  and  leave  me 
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akme;  and  after  that  I  should  like  to  speak  to  Oanon 
LnriogstODe.  IXm't  lei  him  go,  ^easa  I  won't  be  long — 
half -an-boor,  I  think*    Only  let  me  be  alone." 

There  was  a  hunied,  ferexish  sliaipness  m  her  tone  that 
made  Mis.  Forbes  yeiy  anxious;  but  she  judged  it  best  to 
comply  with  her  requests. 

The  letters  were  brought,  the  lights  were  ansnged  so 
that  she  could  read  them  lying  on  her  bed ;  and  they  left 
her.  Then  she  got  up  and  stood  on  her  feet,  dizzy  enough, 
her  anns  clasped  at  the  top  of  her  head,  her  eyes  dilated 
and  staring  as  if  looking  at  some  great  horror.  But  after  a 
few  minutes  she  'sat  down'  suddenly^  and  b^an  to  read. 
Letters  were  evidently  missing.  Some  had  been  sent  by  an 
opportunity  that  had  been  delayed  on  the  journey,  and  had 
not  yet  arrived  in  Bome.  Others  had  been  despatched  by 
the  post,  but  the  severe  weather,  the  unusual  snow,  had,  in 
those  days,  before  the  railway  was  made  betwe^i  Lyons  and 
MarseiUes,  put  a  stop  to  many  a  traveller's  plans,  and  had 
rendered  the  transmission  of  tiie  mail  extremely  uncertain ; 
so,  much  of  that  intelligence  which  Miss  Monro  had  evi- 
dently considered  as  certain  to  be  known  to  Ellinor  was 
entirely  matter  of  conjecture,  and  could  only  be  guessed  at 
from  what  was  told  in  these  letters.  One  was  from  Mr. 
Johnson,  one  from  Mr.  Brown,  one  from  Miss  Monro;  of 
course  the  last-mentioned  was  the  first  read.  She  spoke  of 
the  shock  of  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Dunster's  body,  found  in 
the  cutting  of  the  new<l^c&-of  railroad  imm.Hamleylo^lhe 
nearest  railway  station ;  the  body  so  hastily  buried  long  ago, 
in  its  clothes,  by  which  it  was  now  recognised — ^a  recognition 
confirmed  by  one  or  two  more  personal  and  indestructible 
things,  such  as  his  watch  and  seal  with  his  initials ;  of  the 
shock  to  every  one,  the  Osbaldistones  in  particular ;  of  the 
further  discovery  of  a  fleam  or  horse-lancet,  having  the  name 
of  Abraham  Dixon  engraved  on  the  handle  ;  how  Dixon  had 
gone  on  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  business  to  a  horse-fair  inLreland 
some  weeks  before  this,  and  had  had  his  leg  broken  by  a 
kick  from  an  unruly  mare,  so  that  he  was  barely  able  to 
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move  about  when  the  officers  of  justice  went  to  apprehend 
him  in  Tralee. 

At  this  point  EUinor  cried  out  loud  and  shrill. 

"Oh,  Dixon  I  Dixon!  and  I  was  away  enjoying 
myself." 

They  heard  her  cry,  and  came  to  the  door,  but  it  was 
bolted  inside. 

"Please  go  away,"  she  said;  "please  go!  I  will  be 
very  quiet  1  only,  please  go  I " 

She  could  not  bear  just  then  to  read  any  more  of  Miss 
Monro's  letter ;  she  tore  open  Mr.  Johnson's — the  date  was 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  Miss  Monro's ;  he  also  expressed  his 
wonder  at  not  hearing  from  her,  in  reply  to  his  letter  of 
January  9 ;  but  he  added,  that  he  thought  that  her  trustees 
had  judged  rightly ;  the  handsome  sum  the  railway  company 
had  offered  for  the  land  when  their  surveyor  decided  on  the 
alteration  of  the  line ;  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  &o.  &c.  She  could 
not  read  any  more;  it  was  Fate  pursuing  her.  Then  she 
took  the  letter  up  again  and  tried  to  read;  but  all  that 
reached  her  understanding  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson 
had  sent  his  present  letter  to  Miss  Monro,  thinking  that  she 
might  know  of  some  private  opportunity  safer  than  the 
post.  Mr.  Brown's  was  just  such  a  letter  as  he  occasionally 
sent  her  from  time  to  time;  a  correspondence  that  arose 
out  of  their  mutual  regard  for  their  dead  friend  Mr.  Ness. 
It,  too,  had  been  sent  to  Miss  Monro  to  direct.  EUinor  was 
on  the  point  of  putting  it  aside  entirely,  when  the  name  of 
Corbet  caught  her  eye  :  "  You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
the  old  pupil  of  our  departed  friend,  who  was  so  anxious  to 
obtain  the  folio  Virgil  with  the  Italian  notes,  is  appointed 
the  new  judge  in  room  of  Mr.  Justice  Jenkin.  At  least,  I 
conclude  that  Mr.  Balph  Corbet,  Q.C.,  is  the  same  as  the 
Virgil  fancier." 

"Yes,"  said  Ellinor  bitterly;  "  he  judged  well ;  it  would 

neveFEave'^bne.*^ T^heywere  the  first  words  oJAn^dwRg 

like  reproach  which  she,  ever  formed  jn  b^r  own  iQiixd-dming- 

all  these  years.    She  thought  for  a  few  moments  of  the  old 
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times;  it  seemed  to  steady  her  Ixam  to  think  of  tiiem. 
Then  die  todc  up  and  finished  Miss  Monio's  letter.  Thai 
eieeWeat  frieod  had  done  all  which  she  tiionghft  EDincx' 
would  hare  wished  without  delay.  She  had  written  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  charged  him  to  do  evervthing  he  eoold  to 
defend  Dixon,  and  to  spare  no  expense.  She  was  thinking 
of  going  to  the  prison  in  the  ooontv-town,  to  see  the  old 
man  heaeU;  hot  EUinor  oonld  pereeive  that  all  these 
endeaTonrs  and  purposes  of  Miss  Monro's  wete  faasedon 
love  for  ho*  own  pupil,  and  a  desire  to  set  her  mind  at  ease 
as  far  as  she  eoold,  rather  than  oa  any  idea  that  I^<xi 
himself  could  be  innocent.  Ellinor  pot  down  the  liters, 
and  went  to  the  door,  thai  tamed  back,  and  locked  them 
up  in  her  writing-case  with  trembling  hands ;  and  after  that 
she  entered  Hbe  drawing-room,  loddng  liker  to  a  ^ost  than 
to  a  Ihing  woman. 

**  Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  minute  iJone  ?  "  Her  still, 
tuneless  voice  made  the  words  into  a  c(»nmand.  Canon 
livingBtone  arose  and  followed  her  into  the  little  dining- 
room.  "  Will  you  tell  me  all  you  know — all  you  have  heard 
about  my — ^you  know  what  ?  " 

**  Miss  Monro  was  my  informant — at  least  at  first — ^it 
was  in  the  Times  the  day  before  I  left.  Miss  Monro  says  it 
could  only  have  been  done  in  a  moment  of  anger  if  the  old 
servant  is  really  guilty ;  that  he  was  as  steady  and  good  a 
man  as  she  ever  knew,  and  she  seems  to  have  a  strong 
feeling  against  Mr.  Dtmster,  as  always  giving  your  father 
much  unnecessary  trouble ;  in  fact,  she  hints  that  his  dis- 
appearance at  the  time  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
considerable  loss  of  property  to  Mr.  WilMns." 

''Not"  said  Ellinor  eagerly,  feeling  that  some  justice 
ought  to  be  done  to  the  dead  man ;  and  then  she  stopped 
short,  fearful  of  saying  anything  that  should  betray  her  full 
knowledge.  '*  I  mean  thLs,"  she  went  on ;  "  Mr.  Dunster 
was  a  very  disagreeable  man  personally — ^and  papa — we 
none  of  us  liked  him;  but  he  was  quite  honest — ^please 
remember  that ! " 
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The  oanon  bowed,  and  said  a  few  aoquiesoing  words. 
He  waited  for  her  to  speak  again. 

"  Miss  Monro  says  she  is  going  to  see  Dixon  in  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  liYingstone,  I  can't  bear  it ! " 

He  let  her  alone,  looking  at  her  pitifully,  as  she  twisted 
and  wrong  her  hands  together,  in  her  endeavour  to  regain 
the  quiet  manner  she  had  striven  to  maintain  through  the 
interview.  She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  poor  attempt  at  an 
apologetic  smile — 

''It  is  so  terrible  to  think  of  that  good  old  man  in 
prison  1  ** 

"  You  do  not  believe  him  guilty  1 "  said  Canon  Living- 
stone, in  some  surprise.  ''  I  am  afraid,  from  all  I  heard  and 
read,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  he  did  kill  the  man ;  I  trust 
in  some  moment  of  irritation,  with  no  premeditated  malice." 

Ellinor  shook  her  head. 

^'How  soon  can  I  get  to  England?"  asked  she.  "I 
must  start  at  once." 

"  Mrs.  Forbes  sent  out  while  you  were  lying  down.  I 
am  afraid  there  is  no  boat  to  Marseilles  till  Thursday,  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 

"  But  I  must  go  sooner  !  "  said  Ellinor,  starting  up.  "  I 
must  go;  please  help  me.  He  may  be  tried  before  I  can 
get  there ! " 

"  Alas  1  I  fear  that  will  be  the  case,  whatever  haste  you 
make.  The  trial  was  to  come  on  at  the  Hellingford  Assizes, 
and  that  town  stands  first  on  the  Midland  Circuit  list. 
To-day  is  the  27th  of  February ;  the  assizes  begin  on  the 
7th  of  March." 

"  I  will  start  to-morrow  morning  early  for  Civita ;  there 
may  be  a  boat  there  they  do  not  know  of  here.  At  any  rate, 
I  shall  be  on  my  way.  If  he  dies,  I  must  die  too.  Oh  I  I 
don't  know  what  I  am  saying,  I  am  so  utterly  crushed 
down  1  It  would  be  such  a  kindness  if  you  would  go  away, 
and  let  no  one  come  to  me.  I  know  Mrs.  Forbes  is  so  good, 
she  will  forgive  me.  I  will  say  good-bye  to  you  all,  before  I 
go  to«morrow  morning ;  but  I  must  think  now." 
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For  one  moment  he  stood  looking  at  her,  as  if  he  longed 
to  oomfort  her  by  more  words.  He  thought  better  of  it, 
however,  and  silently  left  the  room. 

For  a  long  time  EUinor  sat  still ;  now  and  then  taking  np 
Miss  Monro's  letter,  and  re-reading  the  few  terrible  details. 
Then  she  bethought  her  that  possibly  the  canon  might  have 
brought  a  copy  of  the  TimeSt  containing  the  examination  of 
Dixon  before  the  magistrates,  and  she  opened  the  door  and 
called  to  a  passing  servant  to  make  the  inquiry.  She  was 
quite  right  in  her  conjecture ;  Dr.  Livingstone  had  had  the 
paper  in  his  pocket  during  his  interview  with  her;  but  he 
thought  the  evidence  so  conclusive,  that  the  perusal  of  it 
would  only  be  adding  to  her  extreme  distress  by  accelerating 
the  conviction  of  Dixon's  guilt,  which  he  believed  she  must 
arrive  at  sooner  or  later. 

He  had  been  reading  the  report  over  with  Mrs.  Forbes 
and  her  daughters,  after  his  return  from  Ellinor's  room,  and 
they  were  all  participating  in  his  opinion  upon  it,  when  her 
request  for  the  Times  was  brought.  They  had  reluctantly 
agreed,  saying  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  the  fact  of  Dixon's  having  killed  Mr.  Dunster,  only 
hoping  there  might  prove  to  be  some  extenuating  circum- 
stances, which  EUinor  had  probably  recollected,  and  which 
she  was  desirous  of  producing  on  the  approaching  trial. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

EiiLiNOB,  having  read  the  report  of  Dixon's  examination  in 
the  newspaper,  bathed  her  eyes  and  forehead  in  cold  water, 
and  tried  to  still  her  poor  heart's  beating,  that  she  might  be 
clear  and  collected  enough  to  weigh  the  evidence. 

Every  line  of  it  was  condemnatory.  One  or  two  witnesses 
spoke  of  Dixon's  unconcealed  dislike  of  Dunster,  a  dislike 
which  Ellinor  knew  had  been  entertained  by  the  old  servant 
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out  of  a  species  of  loyalty, tp  J3ifl-»ftfl^^'^fcB>'^wftlL  as .  from 
personal  cJiataatfi.  The  fleam  was  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
tolbe  Dixon's ;  and  a  man,  who  had  been  stable-boy  in  Mr. 
Wilkins's  service,  swore  that  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Dmister 
was  missed,  and  when  the  whole  town  was  wondering  what 
had  become  of  him,  a  certain  colt  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  had 
needed  bleeding,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Dixon  to  the 
farrier's  for  a  horse-lancet,  an  errand  which  he  had  remarked 
upon  at  the  time,  as  he  knew  that  Dixon  had  a  fleam  of  his 
own. 

Mr.  Osbaldistone  was  examined.  He  kept  intemipting 
himself  perpetually,  to  express  his  surprise  at  the  fact  of  so 
steady  and  well-conducted  a  man  as  Dixon  being  guilty  of 
so  heinous  a  crime,  and  was  willing  enough  to  testify  to  the 
excellent  character  which  he  had  borne  during  all  the  many 
years  he  had  been  in  his  (Mr.  Osbaldistone's)  service ;  but 
he  appeared  to  be  quite  convinced  by  the  evidence  previously 
given  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  in  the  matter,  and  strengthened 
the  case  against  him  materially  by  stating  the  circumstance 
of  the  old  man's  dogged  unwilUngness  to  have  the  slightest 
interference  by  cultivation  with  that  particular  piece  of 
ground. 

Here  Ellinor  shuddered.  Before  her,  in  that  Eoman 
bed-chamber,  rose  the  fatal  oblong  she  knew  by  heart—a 
little  green  moss  or  lichen,  and  thinly-growing  blades  of 
grass  scarcely  covering  the  caked  and  undisturbed  soil  under 
the  old  tree.  Oh,  that  she  had  been  in  England  when  the 
surveyors  of  the  railway  between  Ashcombe  and  Hamley 
had  altered  their  line  I  She  would  have  entreated,  implored, 
compelled  her  trustees  not  to  have  sold  that  piece  of  ground 
for  any  sum  of  money  whatever.  She  would  have  bribed 
the  surveyors,  done  she  knew  not  what — but  now  it  was  too 
laiie ;  she  would  not  let  her  mind  wander  off  to  what  might 
have  been ;  she  would  force  herself  again  to  attend  to  the 
newspaper  coltmms.  There  was  Uttie  more:  the  prisoner 
had  been  asked  if  he  could  say  anything  to  clear  himself, 
and  properly  cautioned  not  to  say  anything  to  incriminate 
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himself.  The  poor  old  man's  peison  was  described,  and  his 
evident  emoidon.  **  The  prisoner  was  observed  to  dlatch  at 
the  rail  before  him  to  steady  himself,  and  his  colomr  changed 
BO  much  at  this  part  of  the  evidence  that  one  of  the  tomkeys 
offered  him  a  glass  of  water,  which  he  declined*  He  is  a 
man  of  a  strongly-built  frame,  and  with  rather  a  moioBe  and 
sullen  cast  of  comitenance." 

"  My  poor,  poor  Dixon  I  "  said  EUinor,  laying  down  the 
paper  for  an  instant ;  and  she  was  near  crying,  only  she  had 
resolved  to  shed  no  tears  till  she  had  finished  all,  and  conld 
judge  of  the  chances.  There  were  but  a  few  lines  more: 
*'  At  one  time  the  prisoner  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  alleging 
something  in  his  defence,  but  he  changed  his  mind,  if  such 
had  been  the  case,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Qordon  (the  magis* 
trate)  he  only  said,  *  YouVe  made  a  pretty  strong  case  out 
again'  me,  gentlemen,  and  it  seems  for  to  satisfy  you ;  so  I 
think  I'll  not  disturb  your  minds  by  saying  anything  more.' 
Accordingly,  Dixon  now  stands  committed  for  trial  for 
murder  at  the  next  Hellingford  Assizes,  which  commence 
on  March  the  seventh,  before  Baron  Bushton  and  Mr. 
Justice  Corbet." 

"  Mr.  Justice  Corbet !  "  The  words  ran  through  EUinor 
as  though  she  had  been  stabbed  with  a  knife,  and  by  an 
irrepressible  movement  she  stood  up  rigid.  The  young 
man,  her  lover  in  her  youth,  the  old  servant  who  in  those 
days  was  perpetually  about  her — the  two  who  had  so  often 
met  in  familiar  if  not  friendly  relations,  now  to  face  each 
other  as  judge  and  accused  1  She  could  not  tell  how  much 
Mr.  Corbet  had  conjectured  from  the  partial  revelation  she 
had  made  to  him  of  the  impending  shame  that  hung  over 
her  and  hers.  A  day  or  two  ago,  she  could  have  remembered 
the  exact  words  she  had  used  in  that  memorable  interview ; 
but  now,  strive  as  she  would,  she  could  only  recall  facts,  not 
words.  After  all,  the  Mr.  Justice  Corbet  might  not  be 
Balph.  There  was  one  chance  in  a  hundred  against  the 
identity  of  the  two. 

While  she  was  weighing  probabilities  in  her  sick,  dizzy 
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mind,  she  heard  soft  stops  outside  her  bolted  door,  and  Iotv 
voices  whispering.  It  was  the  bed-time  of  happy  people 
with  hearts  at  ease.  Some  of  the  footsteps  passed  lightly 
on;  but  there  was  a  gentle  rap  at  Ellinor's  door.  Bhe 
pressed  her  two  hot  hands  hard  against  her  temples  for  an 
instant,  before  she  went  to  open  the  door.  There  stood  Mrs. 
Forbes  in  her  handsome  evening-dress,  holding  a  lighted 
lamp  in  her  hand. 

"  May  I  oome  in,  my  dear  ?  "  she  asked.  EUinor's  stiff 
dry  lips  refused  to  utter  the  words  of  assent  which  indeed 
did  not  come  readily  from  her  heart. 

''I  am  so  grieved  at  this  sad  news  which  the  canon 
brings.  I  can  well  understand  what  a  shock  it  must  be  to 
you ;  we  have  just  been  saying  it  must  be  as  bad  for  you  as 
it  would  be  to  us,  if  our  old  Donald  should  turn  out  to  have 
been  a  hidden  murderer  all  these  years  that  he  has  lived 
with  us ;  I  really  could  as  soon  have  suspected  Donald  as 
that  white-haired  respectable  old  man  who  used  to  come  and 
see  you  at  East  Chester." 

Ellinor  felt  that  she  must  say  something.  ''It  is  a 
terrible  shock — ^poor  old  man !  and  no  friend  near  him,  even 
Mr.  Osbaldistone  giving  evidence  against  him.  Oh,  dear, 
dear,  why  did  I  ever  oome  to  Bome  ?  " 

**  Now,  my  dear,  you  must  not  let  yourself  take  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  case.  Sad  and  shocking  as  it  is  to 
have  been  so  deceived,  it  is  what  happens  to  many  of  us, 
though  not  to  so  terrible  a  degree ;  and  as  to  your  coming  to 
Bome  having  anything  to  do  with  it " * 

(Mrs.  Forbes  almost  smiled  at  the  idea,  so  anxious  was 
she  to  banish  the  idea  of  self-reproach  from  Ellinor's  sensi- 
tive mind ;  but  BUinor  interrupted  her  abruptly) — 

"  Mrs.  Forbes  I  did  he — did  Canon  Livingstone  tell  you 
that  I  must  leave  to-morrow?  I  must  go  to  England  as 
fast  as  possible,  to  do  what  I  can  for  Dixon." 

"  Yes,  he  told  us  you  were  thinking  of  it ;  and  it  was 
partly  that  made  me  force  mjrself  in  upon  you  to-night.  I 
think,  my  love,  you  are  mistaken  in  feeling  as  if  you  were 
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called  upon  to  do  more  than  what  the  canon  tells  me  Miss 
Monro  has  already  done  in  your  name — engaged  the  best 
legal  advice,  and  spared  no  expense  to  give  the  suspected 
man  every  chance.  What  could  you  do  more,  even  if  you 
were  on  the  spot?  And  it  is  very  possible  that  the  trial 
may  have  come  on  before  you  get  home.  G?hen  what  could 
you  do?  He  would  either  have  been  acquitted  or  con- 
demned ;  if  the  former,  he  would  find  public  sympathy  aU  in 
his  favour ;  it  always  is  for  the  unjustly  accused.  And  if  he 
turns  out  to  be  guilty,  my  dear  Ellinor,  it  will  be  far  better 
for  you  to  have  all  the  softening  which  distance  can  give  to 
such  a  dreadful  termination  to  the  life  of  a  poor  man  whom 
you  have  respected  so  long.** 

But  Ellinor  spoke  again  with. a  kind  of  irritated  deter- 
mination, very  foreign  to  herjisual  soft  docility-^ " 

'*'  Hease,  just  let  me  judge  for  myself  ttris-  once  I  I  am 
not  ungrateful.  God  knows  I  don't'  Waiit  to' vex  one  who 
has  been  so  kind  to  me  as  you  have  been,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes ; 
but  I  must  go — and  every  word  you  say  to  dissuade  me  only 
makes  me  more  convinced.  I  am  going  to  Oivita  to-morrow. 
I  shall  be  that  much  on  the  way.    I  cannot  rest  here." 

Mrs.  Forbes  looked  at  her  in  grave  silence.  Ellinor 
could  not  bear  the  consciousness  of  that  fixed  gaze.  Yet 
its  fixity  only  arose  from  Mrs,  Forbes's  perplexity  as  to  how 
best  to  assist  Ellinor,  whether  to  restrain  her  by  further 
advice — of  which  the  first  dose  had  proved  so  useless — or  to 
speed  her  departure.    Ellinor  broke  in  on  her  meditations — 

"  You  have  always  been  so  kind  and  good  to  me — go  on 
being  so — ^please,  do  I  Leave  me  alone  now,  dear  Mrs. 
Forbes,  for  I  cannot  bear  talking  about  it,  and  help  me  to 
go  to-morrow ;  and  you  do  not  know  how  I  will  pray  to  God 
to  bless  you  I  " 

Such  an  appeal  was  irresistible.  Mrs.  Forbes  kissed  her 
very  tenderly,  and  went  to  rejoin  her  daughters,  who  were 
clustered  together  in  their  mother's  bed-room  awaiting  her 
coming. 

"  Well,  mamma,  how  is  she  ?    What  does  she  say  ?  " 
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"  She  is  in  a  very  excited  state,  poor  thing  1  and  has  got 
so  strong  an  impression  that  it  is  her  duty  to  go  back  to 
England  and  do  all  she  can  for  this  wretched  old  man,  that 
I  am  afraid  we  must  not  oppose  her.  I  am  afraid  that  she 
really  must  go  on  Thursday." 

Although  Mrs.  Forbes  secured  the  services  of  a  travelling- 
maid,  Dr.  Livingstone  insisted  on  accompanying  Ellinor  to 
England ;  and  it  would  have  required  more  energy  than  she 
possessed  at  this  time  to  combat  a  resolution  which  both 
words  and  manner  expressed  as  determined.  She  would 
much  rather  have,. travelled  alone  with  the  maid;  she  did 
not  fe^:Jha.nfied-xl.tb§^semces^  was 

utteriy  liatleas  aiid  broken  down  ;^  all .  her  interest  was 
centred  in  the  thought  of  Dixon  and  hig. approaching  trial, 
and  perplexity  as  to  the  mode  in  which  she  must  do  her 
duty. 

They  embarked  late  that  evening  in  the  tardy  ScurUa  Lucia, 
and  BlHnor  immediately  went  to  her  berth.  She  was  not 
sea-sick;  that  might  possibly  have  lessened  her  mental 
sufferings,  which  aU  night  long  tormented  her.  High- 
perched  in  an  upper  berth,  she  did  not  like  disturbing  the 
other  occupants  of  the  cabin  till  daylight  appeared.  Then 
she  descended  and  dressed,  and  went  on  deck ;  the  vessel 
was  just  passing  the  rocky  coast  of  Elba,  and  the  sky  was 
flushed  with  rosy  light,  that  made  the  shadows  on  the  island 
of  the  most  exquisite  purple.  The  sea  still  heaved  with 
yesterday's  storm,  but  the  motion  only  added  to  the  beauty 
of  the  sparkles  and  white  foam  that  dimpled  and  curled  on 
the  blue  waters.  The  air  was  delicious,  after  the  closeness 
of  the  cabin,  and  Ellinor  only  wondered  that  more  people 
were  not  on  deck  to  enjoy  it.  One  or  two  stragglers  came 
up,  time  after  time,  and  began  pacing  the  deck.  Dr.  Living- 
stone came  up  before  very  long ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  made 
a  rule  of  4^  obtruding  himself  on  Ellinor,  excepting,  when  he  . 
coul^Jb^of  some  "use.  After  a  few  words  of  commonplace 
m6ming-greeting7  he,  too,  began  to  walk  backwards  and 
forwards,  while  Ellinor  sat  quietly  watching  the  lovely  island 
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leoeding  iart  from  her  Yiew — a  beaatifiil  yisioii  never  to  be 
seen  agam  bj  her  mortal  eyes. 

Snddenlj,  there  was  a  ahock  and  sound  all  over  the 
Teeael ;  her  progroaa  was  stopped ;  and  &  loddng  vibration 
waa  felt  eyerywhere.  The  quarter-deck  was  filled  wiih  blasts 
of  steam,  whidi  obecmed  everything.  Sick  people  came 
rushing  up  out  of  their  berths  in  strange  nndiess;  the 
steerage  passengers — a  motley  and  pictoresqae  set  of  people, 
in  many  varieties  of  gay  costnme — ^took  refuge  on  the 
qnarter-deck,  speaking  londly  in  all  varieties  of  French  and 
Italian  patois.  Ellinor  stood  up  in  silent,  wondering  dismay. 
Was  the  SmUa  Luaa  going  down  oa  the  great  deep,  and 
Dixon  miaided  in  his  peril?  Dr.  Lavingstone  vras  by  her 
side  in  a  moment.  She  could  scarcely  see  him  for  the 
vapour,  nor  hear  him  for  the  roar  of  the  escaping  steam. 

"Do  not  be  mmecessarily  frightened,"  he  repeated,  a 
little  louder.  **  Some  accident  has  occurred  to  the  engines. 
I  will  go  and  make  instant  inquiry,  and  come  back  to  you 
as  soon  as  I  can.    Trust  to  me  1 " 

He  came  back  to  where  she  sat  trembling. 

"  A  part  of  the  engine  is  broken,  through  the  carelessness 
of  these  Neapolitan  engineers ;  they  say  we  must  make  for 
the  nearest  port — ^return  to  Givita,  in  fact." 

**  But  Elba  is  not  many  miles  away,"  said  Ellinor.  "  If 
this  steam  were  but  away,  you  could  see  it  stilL"   . 

"  And,  if  we  were  landed  there,  we  might  stay  on  the 
island  for  many  days ;  no  steamer  touches  there ;  but,  if  we 
return  to  Givita,  we  shall  be  in  time  for  the  Sunday  boat." 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  1 "  said  Ellinor.  "  To-day  is  tiie  second 
— ^Sunday  will  be  the  fourth — the  assizes  begin  on  the 
seventh  i  how  miserably  unfortunate  i " 

''  Tes  I  *'  he  said,  "  it  is.  And  these  things  always  appear 
so  doubly  unfortunate,  wh^i  they  hinder  our  serving  others  1 
But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  assizes  begin  at 
Heliingford  on  the  seventh,  Dixon's  trial  will  come  on  so 
soon.  We  may  still  get  to  Marseilles  on  Monday  evening ; 
on  by  diligence   to  Lyons;    it  will— it  must,   I  fear,  be 
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Thursday,  at  the  earliest,  before  we  reach  Paris — Thiirsday, 
the  eighth — and  I  suppose  you  know  of  some  exculpatory 
evidence  that  has  to  be  hunted  up  ?  " 

He  added  this  unwillingly ;  for  he  saw  that  Ellinor  was 
jealous  of  the  secrecy  she  had  hitherto  maintained  as  to  her 
reasons  for  believing  Dixon  innocent ;  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  she,  a  gentle,  timid  woman,  unaccustomed  to 
action  or  business)  ^.would  require  some  of  the  assistance 
wMcK  hewiuldhstfYebeen  so  thankful  to  gtveher;  especially 
as  this  untoward  accident  would  increase  the  press  of  time  in 
which  what  was  to  be  done  would  have  to  be  done. 

But  no  I  Ellinor  scarcely  replied  to  his  half -inquiry  as  to 
her  reasons  for  hastening  to  England.  She  yielded Jo- all  his 
directions,  agreed  to  his^jlans,  but  gave  Mm  jjfine  of  ..her 
cgnfidttice,  and  he  had  ta^anhmit  to. this,  exclusion  from 
sympathy  in  the  exact  qajjses  of  her  anxiety. 

Once  more  in  the  dreary  sala  at  Civita,  with  the  gaudy 
painted  ceiling,  the  bare  dirty  floor,  the  innumerable  rattling 
doors  and  windows !  Ellinor  was  submissive  and  patient  in 
demeanour,  because  so  sick  and  deS^Mriug  at  heart.  The 
maid  was  ten  times  as  demonstrative"  oF^anuujfauce  and 
disgust:  she  who  had  no  particular  reason  for  wanting  to 
reach  England,  but  who  thought  it  became  her  dignity  to 
make  it  seem  as  though  she  had. 

At  length  the  weary  time  was  over;  -and  again  they 
sailed  past  Elba,  and  arrived  at  Marseilles.  Now  EUinor. 
beg§;n_Jo^eel_hOT_muchj^si  to  her  toThave 

Dr.  Livingstone  for  a  "courier,"  as  he  had  several  times 
called  himsdf. 


CHAPTEE  5^IV 

"  Whebe  now  ?  "  said  the  canon,  as  they  approached  the 
London  Bridge  station. 

"  To  the  Great  Western,"  said  she ;  "  Hellingford  is  on 
that  line,  I  see.     But,  please,  now  we  must  part." 
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''  Glien  I  may  not  go  with  you  to  Hellingford  ?  At  any 
rate,  yon  will  allow  me  to  go  with  you  to  the  railway  station, 
and  do  my  last  office  as  '  courier '  in  getting  you  your  ticket 
and  placing  you  in  the  carriage." 

So  they  went  together  to  the  station,  and  learnt  that  no 
train  was  leaving  for  Hellingford  for  two  hours.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  the  hotel  close  by,  and  pass  away 
the  time  as  best  they  could. 

Ellinor  called  for  the  maid's  accounts,  and  dismissed  her. 
Some  refreshment  that  the  canon  had  ordered  was  eaten, 
and  the  table  cleared.  He  began  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  his  arms  folded,  his  eyes  cast  down.  Every  now  and 
then,  he  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  When  that 
showed  that  it  only  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  time 
appointed  for  the  train  to  start,  he  came  up  to  Ellinor,  who 
sat  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  her  hand  resting  on  the 
table. 

"Miss  Wilkins,"  he  began — and  there  was  something 
peculiar  in  his  tone  which  startled  Ellinor — ''  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  scruple  to  apply  to  me  if  in  any  possible  way  I  can 
help  you  in  this  sad  trouble  of  yours  ?  "  . 

**  No,  indeed  I  won't  I  "  said  Ellinor  gratefully,  and  putting 
out  her  hand  as  a  token.  He  took  it,  and  held  it ;  she  went 
on,  a  Uttle  more  hastily  than  before :  "  You  know  you  were 
so  good  as  to  say  you  would  go  at  once  and  see  Miss  Monro, 
and  tell  her  all  you  know,  and  that  I  will  write  to  her  as 
soon  as  I  can." 

"  May  I  not  ask  for  one  line  ?  "  he  continued,  still  holding 
her  hand. 

"  Certainly :  so  kind  a  friend  as  you  shall  hear  all  I  can 
tell ;  that  is,  all  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell." 

" '  A  friend ' !  Yes,  I  am  a  friend ;  and  I  will  not  urge 
any  other  claim  just  now.    Perhaps  " 

Ellinor  could  not  afiTect  to  misunderstand  him.  His 
!manner  implied  even  more  than  his  words. 

"  No !  "  she  said  eagerly.  "  We  are  friends.  That  is  it. 
I  think  we  shall  always  be  friends,  though  I  will  tell  you 
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now — something — ^this  much — ^it  is  a  sad  secret.  God  help 
me  !  I  am  as  guilty  as  poor  Dixon,  if,  indeed,  he  is  guilty — 
but  he  is  innocent— indeed  he  is !  " 

"  If  he  is  no  more  guilty  than  you,  I  am  sure  he  is  I  Let 
me  be  more  than  your  friend,  EUinor — ^let  me  know  all,  and 
help  you  all  that  I  can,  with  the  right  of  an  afSanced 
husband  1 " 

"  No,  no ! "  said  she,  frightened  both  at  what  she  had 
revealed  and  by  his  eagerr^^rarffi^,  implofihgmanner^     'T^at' 
can 'never  be~  YoU'donKytrlcnow  the  disgrace  that  maybe 
hanging  over  me." 

"  If  that  is  aU,"  said  he,  "  I  take  my  risk— if  that  is  all— 
if  you  only  fear  that  I  may  shrink  from  sharing  any  peril 
you  may  be  exposed  to." 

"It  is  not   peril — ^it  is  shame    and   obloquy" she 

murmured. 

"  Well  I  shame  and  obloquy.  Perhaps,  if  I  knew  all,  I 
could  shield  you  from  it." 

"  Don't,  pray,  speak  any  more  about  it  now ;  if  you  do, 
I  must  say  *  No.'  " 

She  did  not  perceive  the  implied  encouragement  in  these 
words  ;  but  he  did,  and  they  sufficed  to  make  him  patient. 

The  time  was  up,  and  he  could  only  render  her  his  last 
services  as  "  cornier  " ;  and]  none  other  but  the  necessary 
words  at  starting  passed  between  them. 

But  he  went  away  from  the  station  with  a  cheerful  heart ; 
while  she,  sitting  alone  and  quiet,  and  at  last  approaching 
near  to  the  place  where  so  much  was  to  be  decided,  felt 
sadder  and  sadder,  heavier  and  heavier. 

All  the  intelligence  she  had  gained  since  she  had  seen 
the  Galigrumi  in  Paris,  had  been  from  the  waiter  at  the 
Great  Western  Hotel,  who,  after  returning  from  a  vain  search 
for  an  unoccupied  Times,  had  volunteered  the  information 
that  there  was  an  xmusual  demand  for  the  paper  because  of 
Hellingford  Assizes,  and  the  trial  there  for  murder  that  was 
going  on. 

There  was  no  electric  telegraph  in  those  days ;  at  every 
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station  Ellinor  put  her  head  out,  and  mquired  if  the  murder 
trial  at  Hellingford  was  ended.  Some  porters  told  her  one 
thing,  some  another,  in  their  hurry ;  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  rely  on  them. 

''Drive  to  Mr.  Johnson's  in  the  High  Street — quick, 
quick !    I  will  give  you  half-a-crown  if  you  will  go  quick." 

For,  indeed,  her  endurance,  her  patience,  was  strained 
almost  to  snapping;^ yet  at  Hellingford  station,  where  doubt- 
less they  could  have  told  her  the  iruth.-Bhe-da^-natask 
thB'ijuestion.  It  was  past  eight  o'clock  at  nightr  In  many 
houses  in  the  Httle  country-town  there  were  unusual  lights 
and  sounds.  The  inhabitants  were  showing  their  hospitality 
to  such  of  the  strangers  brought  by  the  assizes  as  were 
lingering  there,  now  that  the  business  which  had  drawn  them 
was  over.  The  judges  had  left  the  town  that  afternoon,  to 
wind  up  the  circuit  by  the  short  list  of  a  neighbouring  county- 
town. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  entertaining  a  dinner-paxty  of  attorneys, 
when  he  was  summoned  from  dessert  by  the  announcement 
of  a  "lady  who  wanted  to  speak  to  him  immediate  and 
particular." 

He  went  into  his  study  in  not  the  best  of  tempers.  There 
he  found  his  client,  Miss  Wilkins,  white  and  ghastly, 
standing  by  the  fireplace,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
door. 

"  It  is  you,  Miss  Wilkins !    I  am  very  glad  " 

''  Dixon  1 "  said  she.    It  was  all  she  could  utter. 

Mr.  Johnson  shook  his  head. 

*'  Ah  t  that's  a  sad  piece  of  business,  and  I'm  afraid  it 
has  shortened  your  visit  to  Bome." 

"Is  he" 

"  Ay,  I'm  afraid  there's  no  doubt  of  his  guilt.  At  any 
rate,  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  " 

"  And  t "  she  repeated  quickly,  sitting  down,  the  better 
to  hear  the  words  that  she  knew  were  coming — 

"  He  is  condemned  to  death." 

"When?" 
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"  The  Saturday  but  one  after  the  judges  left  the  town,  I 
suppose— it's  the  usual  time." 

"Who  tried  him?" 

"  Judge  Corbet ;  and,  for  a  new  judge,  I  must  say  I  never 
knew  one  who  got  through  his  business  so  well.  It  was 
really  as  much  as  I  could  stand,  to  hear  him  condemning 
the  prisoner  to  death.  Dixon  was  undoubtedly  guilty,  and 
he  was  as  stubborn  as  could  be — ^a  sullen  old  fellow  who 
would  let  no  one  help  him  through.  I'm  sure  I  did  my  best 
for  him  at  Miss  Monro's  desire  and  for  your  sake.  But  he 
would  furnish  me  with  no  particulars,  help  us  to  no  evidence. 
I  had  the  hardest  work  to  keep  him  from  confessing  all 
before  witnesses,  who  would  have  been  bound  to  repeat  it 
as  evidence  against  him.  Indeed,  I  never  thought  he  would 
have  pleaded  *  Npt  Guilty.'  I  think  it  was  only  witf  a 
desire  to  justify  himself  In  the  eyes  of  some  old  Hamley 
acquaintances.  Good  God,  Miss  Wilkinsl  What's  the 
matter  ?  You're  not  fainting  1 "  He  rang  the  bell  till  the 
rope  remained  in  his  hands.  "  Here,  Esther  t  Jerry !  Who- 
ever you  are,  come  quick  I  Miss  Wilkins  has  fainted! 
Water  I  Wine  I     Tell  Mrs.  Johnson  to  come  here  directly ! " 

Mrs.  Johnson,  a  kind,  motherly  woman,  who  had  been 
excluded  from  the  "gentlemen's  dinner-party,"  and  had 
devoted  her  time  to  superintending  the  dinner  her  husband 
had  ordered,  came  in  answer  to  his  call  for  assistance,  and 
found  EUinor  lying  back  in  her  chair  white  and  senseless. 

"  Bessy,  Miss  Wilkins  has  fainted ;  she  has  had  a  long 
journey,  and  is  in  a  fidget  about  Dixon,  the  old  fellow  who 
was  sentenced  to  be  hung  for  that  murder,  you  know.  I 
can't  stop  here,  I  must  go  back  to  those  men.  You  bring 
her  round,  and  see  her  to  bed !  The  blue  room  is  empty 
since  Homer  left.  She  must  stop  here,  and  I'll  see  her  in 
the  morning.  Take  care  of  her,  and  keep  her  mind  as  easy 
as  you  can,  will  you ;  for  she  can  do  no  good  by  fidgeting." 

And,  Imowing  that  he  left  Ellinor  in  good  hands,  and 
with  plenty  of  assistance  about  her,  he  returned  to  his 
friends. 
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Ellinor  came  to  herself  before  long. 

"  It  was  very  foolish  of  me,  but  I  could  not  help  it,"  said 
she  apologetically. 

"  No ;  to  be  sure  not,  dear.  Here,  drink  this ;  it  is  some 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  best  port  wine  that  he  has  sent  out  on 
purpose  for  you.  Or  would  you  rather  have  some  white 
soup — or  what  ?  We've  had  everything  you  could  think  of 
for  dmner,  and  you've  only  to  ask  and  have.  And  then  you 
must  go  to  bed,  my  dear — Mr.  Johnson  says  you  must ;  and 
there's  a  well-aired  room,  for  Mr.  Homer  only  left  us  this 
morning." 

« I  must  see  Mr.  Johnson  again,  please." 

"  But  indeed  you  must  not.  You  must  not  worry  your 
poor  head  with  business  now ;  and  Johnson  would  only  talk 
to  you  on  business.  No ;  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  soundly,  and 
then  you'll  get  up  quite  bright  and  strong,  and  fit  to  talk 
about  business." 

*'I  cannot  sleep — ^I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Johnson  one  or  two  more  questions-;  indeed  I  cannot," 
pleaded  Ellinor. 

Mrs.  Johnson  knew  that  her  husband's  orders  on  such 
occasions  were  peremptory,  and  that  she  should  come  in 
for  a  good  conjugal  scolding,  if,  after  what  he  had  said,  she 
ventured  to  send  for  him  again.  Yet  Ellinor  looked  so 
entreating  and  wistful  that  she  could  hardly  find  in  her  heart 
to  refuse  her.     A  bright  thought  struck  her. 

"  Here  is  pen  and  paper,  my  dear.  Could  you  not  write 
the  questions  you  wanted  to  ask?  and  he'll  just  jot  down 
the  answers  upon  the  same  piece  of  paper.  I'll  send  it  in  by 
Jerry.     He  has  got  friends  to  dinner  with  him,  you  see." 

Ellinor  yielded.  She  sat,  resting  her  weary  head  on  her 
hand,  and  wondering  what  were  the  questions  which  would 
have  come  so  readUy  to  her  tongue,  could  she  have  been 
face  to  face  with  him.     As  it  was,  she  only  wrote  this — 

"How  early  can  I  see  you  to-morrow  morning?  Will 
you  take  all  the  necessary  steps  for  my  going  to  Dixon  as 
soon  as  possible  ?     Could  I  be  admitted  to  him  to-night  ?  " 
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The  pencilled  answers  were — 

"  Eight  o'clock.    Yes.     No." 

"  I  suppose  he  knows  best/'  said  Ellinor,  sighing,  as  she 
read  the  last  word.  "  But  it  seems  wicked  in  me  to  be  going 
to  bed — ^and  he  so  near,  in  prison." 

When  she  rose  up  and  stood,  she  felt  the  former  dizziness 
return;  and  that  reconciled  her  to  seeking^ rest  before  she 
entered  u^QnJ^he  duti^  which  were  becoming  clearer  before 
her7  now  that  she  knew  all  and  was  on  the  scene  of  action. 
Mfs'.'"7bhns6ii  brought  her  white- wine  whey  instead  of  the 
tea  she  had  asked  for ;  and  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  that 
she  slept  so  soundly. 


CHAPTER  XV 

When  Ellinor  awoke,  the  clear  light  of  dawn  was  fully  in  the 
room.  She  could  not  remember  where  she  was;  for  so 
many  mornings  she  had  wakened  up  in  strange  places,  that 
it  took  her  several  minutes  before  she  could  make  out  the 
geographical  whereabouts  of  the  heavy  blue  moreen  curtains, 
the  print  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  on  the  wall, 
and  all  the  handsome  ponderous  mahogany  furniture  that 
stuffed  up  the  room.  As  soon  as  full  memory  came  into  her 
mind,  she  started  up ;  nor  did  she  go  to  bed  again,  although 
she  saw  by  her  watch  on  the  dressing-table  that  it  was  not 
yet  six  o'clock.  She  dressed  herself  with  the  dainty  com- 
pleteness BO  habitual  to  her  that  it  had  become  an  uncon- 
scious habit,  and  then — ^the  instinct  was  irrepressible — she 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  went  down,  past  the 
servant  on  her  knees  cleaning  the  doorstep,  out  into  the 
fresh  open  air ;  and  so  she  found  her  way  down  the  High 
Street  to  Hellingford  Castle,  the  building  in  which  the  courts 
of  assize  were  held — ^the  prison  in  which  Dixon  lay  con- 
demned to  die.    She  almost  knew  she  could  not  see  him ; 
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yet  it  seemed  like  some  amends  to  her  oonscienoe  for  having 
slept  through  so  many  hours  of  the  night,  if  she  made  the 
attempt.  She  went  up  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and  asked  the 
little  girl  sweeping  out  the  place  if  she  might  see  Abraham 
Dixon.  The  child  stared  at  her,  and  ran  into  the  hotise, 
bringing  out  her  father,  a  great,  burly  man,  who  had  not 
yet  donned  either  coat  or  waistcoat,  and  who,  consequently, 
felt  the  morning  air  rather  nipping.  To  him  Ellinor  repeated 
her  question. 

"  Him  as  is  to  be  hung  come  Saturday  se'nnight  ?  Why, 
ma'am,  I've  nought  to  do  with  it.  You  may  go  to  the 
governor's  house  and  try ;  but,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  you'll 
have  your  walk  for  your  pains.  Them  in  the  condemned 
cells  is  never  seen  by  nobody  without  the  sherifTs  order. 
You  may  go  up  to  the  governor's  house  and  welcome ;  but 
they'll  only  tell  you  the  same.     Yon's  the  governor's  house." 

Ellinor  fully  believed  the  man ;  and  yet  she  went  on  to 
the  house  indicated,  as  if  she  still  hoped  tiiat  in  her  case 
there  might  be  some  exception  to  the  rule,  which  she  now 
remembered  to  have  heard  of  before,  in  days  when  such  a 
possible  desire  as  to  see  a  condemned  prisoner  was  treated 
by  her  as  a  wish  that  some  people  might  have,  did  have — 
people  as  far  removed  from  her  circle  of  circumstances  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon.  Of  course  she  met  with  the  same 
reply,  a  little  more  abruptly  given,  as  if  every  man  was  from 
his  birth  bound  to  know  such  an  obvious  regulation. 

She  went  out  past  the  porter,  now  fully  clothed.  He  was 
sorry  for  her  disappointment,  but  could  not  help  saying,  with 
a  sHght  tone  of  exultation,  "  Well,  you  see  I  was  right, 
ma'am ! " 

She  walked  as  nearly  round  the  castle  as  ever  she  could, 
looking  up  at  the  few  high-barred  windows  she  could  see, 
and  wondering  in  what  part  of  the  building  Dixon  was 
confined.  Then  she  went  into  the  adjoining  church-yard, 
and,  sitting  down  upon  a  tombstone,  she  gazed  idly  at  the 
view  spread  below  her — a  view  which  was  considered  as 
the  lion  of  the  place,  to  be  shown  to  all  strangers  by  the 
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inhabitants  of  Hellingford.  EUinor  did  not  see  it,  however ; 
she  only  saw  tiie  blackness  of  that  fatal  night,  the  hurried 
work — ^the  lanterns  glancing  to  and  fro.  She  only  heard  the 
hard  breathing  of  those  who  were  engaged  upon  unwonted 
labour ;  the  few  hoarse  muttered  words ;  the  swaying  of  the 
branches  to  and  fro.  All  at  once,  the  church-clock  above  her 
struck  eight,  and  then  pealed  out  for  distant'  labourers  to 
cease  their  work  for  a  time.  Such  was  the  old  custom  of  the 
place.  Ellinor  rose  up,  and  made  her  way  back  to  Mr.  John- 
son's house  in  High  Street.  The  room  felt  close  and  confined 
in  which  she  awaited  her  interview  with  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
had  sent  down  an  apology  for  having  overslept  himself,  and 
at  last  made  his  appearance  in  a  hurried  half -awakened  state, 
in  consequence  of  his  late  hospitahty  of  the  night  before. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  gave  you  all  so  much  trouble  last  night," 
said  Ellinor  apologetically.  "I  was  over-tired,  and  much 
shocked  by  the  news  I  heard." 

"No  trouble,  no  trouble,  I  am  sure.  Neither  Mrs. 
Johnson  nor  I  felt  it  in  the  least  a  trouble.  Many  ladies,  I 
know,  feel  such  things  very  trying,  though  there  are  others 
that  can  stand  a  judge's  putting  on  the  black  cap  better  than 
most  men.  I'm  sure  I  saw  some  as  composed  as  could  be 
under  Judge  Corbet's  speech." 

"  But  about  Dixon  ?    He  must  not  die,  Mr.  Johnson." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
something  of  the  tone  of  voice  he  would  have  used  in 
soothing  a  child.  "  Judge  Corbet  said  something  about  the 
possibility  of  a  pardon.  The  jury  did  not  recommend  Iiitti  to 
mercy :  you  see,  his  looks  went  so  much  against  him,  and 
all  the  evidence  was  so  strong,  and  no  defence,  so  to  speak, 
for  he  would  not  furnish  any  information  on  which  we  could 
base  a  defence.  But  the  judge  did  give  some  hope,  to  my 
mind ;  though  there  are  others  that  think  differently." 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  he  must  not  die,  and  he  shall 
not.    To  whom  must  I  go  ?  " 

"Whewl  Have  you  got  additional  evidence?"  with  a 
sudden  sharp  glance  of  professional  inquiry. 
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"Never  mind,"  EUinor  answered.  "I  beg  your 
pardon  .  .  .  only  tell  me  into  whose  hands  the  power  of  life 
and  death  has  passed.'* 

"  Into  the  Home  Secretary's — Sir  Philip  Homes's;  but  you 
cannot  get  access  to  him  on  such  an  errand.  It  is  the  judge 
who  tried  the  case  that  must  urge  a  reprieve — Judge  Corbet." 

"Judge  Corbet?" 

"  Yes ;  and  he  was  rather  inclined  to  take  a  merciful 
view  of  the  whole  case.  I  saw  it  in  his  charge.  He'll  be 
the  person  for  you  to  see.  I  suppose  you  don't  like  to  give 
me  your  confidence,  or  else  I  could  arrange  and  draw  up 
what  will  have  to  be  said  ?  " 

"No.  What  I  have  to  say  must  be  spoken  to  the 
arbiter — to  no  one  else.  I  am  afraid  I  answered  you 
impatiently  just  now.  You  must  forgive  me ;  if  you  knew 
all,  I  am  sure  you  would." 

"  Say  no  more,  my  dear  lady  1  We  will  suppose  you  have 
some  evidence  not  adduced  at  the  trial.  Well ;  you  must  go 
up  and  see  the  judge,  since  you  don't  choose  to  impart  it  to 
any  one,  and  lay  it  before  him.  He  will  doubtless  compare 
it  with  his  notes  of  the  trial,  and  see  how  far  it  agrees  with 
them.  Of  course  you  must  be  prepared  with  some  kind  of 
proof;  for  Judge  Corbet  will  have  to  test  your  evidence." 

"  It  seems  strange  to  think  of  him  as  the  judge,"  said 
Ellinor^  almesirta-herBelf.' ~"  " 

"  Why,  yes.  He's  but  a  young  judge.  You  knew  him 
at  Hamley,  I  suppose  ?  I  remember  his  reading  there  with 
Mr.  Ness." 

"  Yes,  but  do  not  let  us  talk  more  about  that  time.  Tell 
me,  when  can  I  see  Dixon?  I  have  been  to  the  Castle 
already ;  but  they  said  I  must  have  a  sheriffs  order." 

"  To  be  sure.  I  desired  Mrs.  Johnson  to  tell  you  so  last 
night.  Old  Ormerod  was  dining  here;  he  is  clerk  to  the 
magistrates,  and  I  told  him  of  your  wish.  He  said  he  would 
see  Sir  Henry  Croper,  and  have  the  order  here  before  ten. 
But  all  this  time  Mrs.  Johnson  is  waiting  breakfast  for  us. 
Let  me  take  you  into  the  dining-room ! " 
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It  was  very  hard  work  for  EUinor  to  do  her  duty  as  a 
guest,  and  to  allow  herself  to  be  interested  and  talked  to  on 
looal  affairs  by  her  host  and  hostess.  But  she  felt  as  if  she 
had  spoken  shortly  and  abruptly  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  their 
previous  conversation,  and  that  she  must  try  and  make 
amends  for  it ;  so  she  attended  to  aU  the  details  about  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  good 
music-master  for  the  three  little  Miss  Johnsons,  with  all  her 
usual  gentle  good-breoding.  And  patiexice^.  though  no  one  can 
telMl5w"fun  her  heart  and.  imagination. w^e  of  the  coming 
inteitiew  with  poor  old  Dixon. 

•By^md-by,  Mr.  Johnson  was  called  out  of  the  room,  to 
see  Mr.  Ormerod  and  receive  the  order  of  admission  from 
him.  Ellinor  clasped  her  hands  tight  together,  as  she  listened 
with  apparent  composure  to  Mrs.  Johnson's  never-ending 
praise  of  the  Hullah  sjrstem.  But,  when  Mr.  Johnson  returned, 
she  could  not  help  interrupting  her  eulogy,  and  sa3ring — 

" Then  I  may  go  now?  " 

Yes,  the  order  was  there — she  might  go,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
would  accompany  her,  to  see  that  she  met  with  no  difficulty 
or  obstacle. 

As  they  walked  thither,  he  told  her  that  some  one — a 
turnkey,  or  some  one — ^would  have  to  be  present  at  the 
interview;  that  such  was  alwa3rs  the  rule  in  the  case  of 
condemned  prisoners;  but  that,  if  this  third  person  was 
"obliging,"  he  would  keep  out  of  earshot.  Mr.  Johnson 
quietly  took  care  to  see  that  the  turnkey  who  accompanied 
Ellinor  was  "  obliging." 

The  man  took  her  across  high-walled  courts,  along  stone 
corridors,  and  through  many  locked  doors,  before  they  came 
to  the  condemned  cells. 

"  I've  had  three  at  a  time  in  here,"  said  he,  unlocking  the 
final  door,  "  after  Judge  Morton -had  been  here.  We  always 
called  him  the  '  Hanging  Judge.'  But  it's  five  years  since 
he  died,  and  now  there's  never  more  than  one  in  at  a  time ; 
though  once  it  was  a  woman  for  poisoning  her  husband. 
Mary  Jones  was  her  name." 
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The  stone  passage  out  of  which  the  cells  opened  was 
light,  and  bare,  and  scruptQonsly  clean.  Over  each  door 
was  a  small  barred  window,  and  an  outer  window  of  the 
same  description  was  placed  high  up  in  the  cell,  which  the 
turnkey  now  opened. 

Old  Abraham  Dixon  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bed, 
doing  nothing.  His  head  was  bent,  his  frame  sunk,  and  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  to  turn  round  and  see  who  it  was  that 
entered. 

Ellinor  tried  to  keep  down  her  sobs,  while  the  man  went 
up  to  him  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  lightly 
shaking  him,  said — 

"  Here's  a  friend  come  to  see  you,  Dixon."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Ellinor,  he  added,  "  There's  some  as  takes  it  in  this 
kind  o'  stunned  way,  while  others  are  as  restless  as  a  wild 
beast  in  a  cage,  after  they're  sentenced."  And  then  he 
withdrew  into  the  passage,  leaving  the  door  open,  so  that 
he  could  see  all  that  passed,  if  he  chose  to  look,  but  osten- 
tatiously keeping  his  eyes  averted,  and  whistling  to  himself, 
so  that  he  could  not  hear  what  they  said  to  each  other. 

Dixon  looked  up  at  Ellinor,  but  then  let  his  eyes  fall  on 
the  ground  again ;  the  increasing  trembling  of  his  shrunken 
frame  was  the  only  sign  he  gave  that  he  had  recognised 
her. 

She  sat  down  by  him,  and  took  his  large,  homy  hand  in 
hers.  She  wanted  to  overcome  her  inclination  to  sob 
hysterically  before  she  spoke.  She  stroked  the  bony 
shrivelled  fingers,  on  which  her  hot,  scalding  tears  kept 
dropping. 

"  Dunnot  do  that,"  said  he  at  length,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"  Dunnot  take  on  about  it ;  it's  best  as  it  is,  missy." 

"  No,  Dixon,  it's  not  best.  It  shall  not  be.  You  know 
it  shall  not— cannot  be." 

"  I'm  rather  tired  of  living.  It's  been  a  great  strain  and 
labour  for  me.  I  think  I'd  as  lief  be  with  Qod,  as  with  men. 
And,  you  see,  I  were  fond  on  him  ever  sin'  he  were  a  little 
lad,  and  told  me  what  hard  times  he  had  at  school,  he  did, 
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just  as  if  I  were  his  brother !  I  loved  him  next  to  Molly 
Greaves.  Dear  1  and  I  shall  see  her  again,  I  reckon,  come 
next  Saturday  week  I  They'll  think  well  on  me,  up  there,  I'll 
be  bound ;  though  1  cannot  say  as  I've  done  all  as  I  should 
do  here  below." 

"  But,  Dixon,"  said  Ellinor,  "  you  know  who  did  this — 
this  " 

"  Guilty  o*  murder,"  said  he.  "  That's  what  they  called 
it.     Murder !    And  that  it  never  were,  choose  who  did  it.'* 

''  My  poor,  poor  father  did  it.  I  am  going  up  to  London 
this  afternoon ;  I  am  going  to  see  the  judge,  and  tell  him  all." 

"  Don't  youjemean  yourself  to  that  fellow,  missy !  It's 
himas  left  you  in  the  lurch  as^soon  as  sorrow  and  shame 
cameni^h^ou." 

"~Helooked  up  at  her  now,  for  the  first  time;  but  she 
went  on,  as  if  she  had  not  noticed  those  wistful,  weary  eyes. 

''  Yes  I  I  shall  go  to  him.  I  know  who  it  is ;  and  I  am 
resolved.  After  all,  he  may  be  better  than  a  stranger,  for 
real  help ;  and  I  shall  never  remember  any — anything  else, 
when  I  think  of  you,  good  faithful  friend." 

"  He  looks  but  a  wizened  old  fellow  in  his  grey  wig.  I 
should-hardi^CiSL*tai0Wir1itffi.  Tgave  him'a'ldok,  asmucE 
as  to  say,  *  I  could  teH'^les  o*  you,  my  lord  judge,  if  I 
chose.'  I  don't  know  if  he  heeded  me,  though.  I  suppose 
it  were  for  a  sign  of  old  acquaintance  that  he  said  he'd 
recommend  me  to  mercy.  But  I'd  sooner  have  death  nor 
mercy,  by  long  odds.  Yon  man  out  there  says  mercy  means 
Botany  Bay.  It  'ud  be  like  killing  me  by  inches,  that  would. 
It  would  I  I'd  liefer  go  straight  to  heaven,  than  live  on 
among  the  black  folk." 

He  began  to  shake  again:  this  idea  of  transportation, 
from  its  very  mysteriousness,  was  more  terrifying  to  him 
than  death.  He  kept  on  saying  plaintively,  "  Missy,  you'll 
never  let  *em  send  me  to  Botany  Bay;  I  couldn't  stand 
that." 

"  No,  no !  "  said  she.  "  You  shall  come  out  of  this  prison, 
and  go  home  with  me  to  East  Chester ;  I  promise  you  you 
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ahaJl.  I  promise  you.  I  don't  yet  quite  know  how,  but 
trust  in  my  promise.  Don't  fret  about  Botany  Bay  I  If  you 
go  there,  I  go  too.  I  am  so  sure  you  will  not  go.  And  you 
know,  if  you  have  done  anything  against  the  law  in  conceal- 
ing that  fatal  night's  work,  I  have  done  it  too,  and  if  you  are 
to  be  punished,  I  will  be  punished  too.  But  I  feel  sure  it 
will  be  right ;  I  mean  as  right  as  anything  can  be,  with  the 
recollection  of  that  time  present  to  us,  as  it  must  always  be." 
She  almost  spoke  these  last  words  to  herself.  They  sat  on, 
hand  in  hand,  for  a  few  minutes  more  in  silence. 

"I  thought  you'd  come  to  me.  I  know'd  you  were 
far  away  in  foreign  parts.  But  I  used  to  pray  to  God. 
*  Dear  Lord  God ! '  I  used  to  say,  '  let  me  see  her  again  I  *  I 
told  the  chaplain  as  I'd  begin  to  pray  for  repentance,  at  after 
I'd  done  praying  that  I  might  see  you  once  again;  for  it 
just  seemed  to  take  all  my  strength  to  say  those  words  as 
I've  named.  And  I  thought  as  how  God  knew  what  was  in 
my  heart  better  than  I  could  tell  Him :  how  I  was  main  and 
sorry  for  all  as  I've  ever  done  wrong ;  I  allays  were,  at  after 
it  was  done ;  but  I  thought  as  no  one  could  know  how  bitter- 
keen  I  wanted  to  see  you." 

Again  they  sank  into  silence.  Ellinor  felt  as  if  she  would 
fain  be  away  and  active  in  procuring  his  release;  but  she 
also  perceived  how  precious  her  presence  was  to  him ;  and 
she  did  not  like  to  leave  him  a  moment  before  the  time 
allowed  her.  His  voice  had  changed  to  a  weak,  piping  old 
man's  quaver,  and  between  the  times  of  his  talking  he 
seemed  to  relapse  into  a  dreamy  state ;  but  through  it  all  he 
held  her  hand  tight,  as  though  afraid  that  she  would  leave 
him. 

So  the  hour  elapsed,  with  no  more  spoken  words  than 
those  above.  From  time  to  time,  Ellinor's  tears  dropped 
down  upon  her  lap ;  she  could  not  restrain  them,  though  she 
scarce  knew  why  she  cried  just  then. 

At  length,  the  turnkey  said  that  the  time  allowed  for  the 
interview  was  ended.  Ellinor  spoke  no  word ;  but  rose,  and 
bent  down,  and  kissed  the  old  man's  forehead,  saying — 
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^*  I  shall  ooma  back  to-morrow.  God  keep  and  comfort 
yoni" 

So,  almost  without  an  articulate  word  from  him  in  reply — 
be  rose  up,  and  stood  on  his  shaking  legs,  as  she  bade  him 
farewell,  putting  his  hand  to  his  head  with  the  old  habitual 
mark  of  respect — ^she  went  her  way  swiftly  out  of  the  prison, 
swiftly  back  with  Mr.  Johnson  to  his  house,  scarcely  patient 
or  strong  enough  in  her  hurry  to  explain  to  him  fully  all  that 
she  meant  to  do.  She  only  asked  him  a  few  absolutely 
requisite  questions  ;  and  informed  him  of  her  intention  to 
go  straight  to  London  to  see  Judge  Corbet. 

Just  before  the  railway  carriage  in  which  she  was  seated 
started  on  the  journey,  she  bent  forward,  and  put  out  her 
hand  once  more  to  Mr.  Johnson.  "  To-morrow  I  will  thank 
you  for  all,"  she  said.     "  I  cannot  now/' 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  she  had  reached  Helling- 
ford  on  the  previous  night,  that  she  arrived  at  the  Great 
Western  station  on  this  evening — past  eight  o'clock.  On 
the  way  she  had  remembered  and  arranged  many  things ; 
one  important  question  she  had  omitted  to  ask  Mr.  Johnson ; 
but  that  was  easily  remedied.  She  had  not  inquired  where 
she  could  find  Judge  Corbet ;  if  she  had,  Mr.  Johnson  coqld 
probably  have  given  her  only  his  professional  address.  As 
it  was,  she  asked  for  a  Post-Office  Directory  at  the  hotel, 
and  looked  out  for  his  private  dwelling — 128,  Hyde  Park 
Gardens. 

She  rang  for  a  waiter. 

"  Can  I  send  a  messenger  to  Hyde  Park  Gardens  ?  **  she 
said,  hurrpng  on  to  her  business,  tired  and  worn-out  as  she 
was.  "  It  is  only  to  ask  if  Judge  Corbet  is  at  home  this 
evening.    If  he  is,  I  must  go  and  see  him." 

The  waiter  was  a  little  surprised,  and  would  gladly  have 
had  her  name  to  authorise  the  inquiry ;  but  she  could  not 
bear  to  send  it ;  it  would  be  bad  enough  that  first  meeting, 
without  the  feeling  that  he^  too,  had  had  time  to  recall  all 
the  past  days.  Better  to  go  in  upon  him  unprepared,  and 
plunge  into  the  subject. 
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The  waiter  letumed  with  the  answer,  while  she  still  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  restlessly,  nerving  herself  for 
the  interview. 

''  The  messenger  has  been  to  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  ma'am. 
The  Judge  and  Lady  Corbet  are  gone  out  to  dinner." 

''  Lady  Corbet "  f  Of  course,  EUinor  knew  that  he  was 
married.  Had  she  not  been  present  at  the  wedding  in  East 
Chester  Cathedral  ?  Bat,,  i^mehow*.  these  recent  events  had 
so  oamed  her  hack  to  old  times,  that  the  intimate  assdctStiDn 
of  the  names,  "the  Judge  and  Lady  Corbet,**  seemed  to 
awaken  her  out  of  some  dream. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  she  said,  just  as  if  these  thoughts  were 
not  passing  rapidly  through  her  mind.  ''  Let  me  be  called 
at  seven  to-morrow  morning,  and  let  me  have  a  cab  at  the 
door  for  Hyde  Park  Gardens  at  eight." 

And  so  she  went  to  bed;  but  scarcely  to  sleep.  All 
night  long  she  had  the  scenes  of  those  old  times,  the  happy, 
hap^  days  of  her  youth,  the  one  terrible  night  that  cut  all 
happiness  short,  present  before  her.  She  could  almosfliave 
fancied  that  she  heard  the  long-silent  sounds  of  her  father's 
step,  her  father's  way  of  breathing,  the  rustle  of  his  news- 
paper as  he  hastily  turned  it  over,  coming  through  the  lapse 
of  years  and  the  silence  of  the  night.  She  knew  that  she  had 
the  little  vmting-case  of  her  girlhood  vrith  her,  in  her  box. 
The  treasures  of  the  dead  that  it  contained,  the  morsel  of 
dainty  sewing,  the  little  sister's  golden  curl,  the  half-finished 
letter  to  Mr.  Corbet,  were  all  there.  She  took  them  out, 
and  looked  at  each  separately ;  looked  at  them  long — ^long 
and  wistfully.  "  Will  it  be  of  any  use  to  me  ?  "  she  ques- 
tioned of  herself,  as  she  was  about  to  put  her  father's  letter 
back  into  its  receptacle.  She  read  the  last  words  over  again, 
once  more :  "  From  my  death-bed  I  adjure  you  to  stand  her 
friend;  I  vrill  beg  pardon  on  my  knees  for  anything." 

"  I  will  take  it,"  thought  she.  "  I  need  not  bring  it  out ; 
most  likely  there  will  be  no  need  for  it,  after  what  I  shall 
have  to  say.  All  is  so  altered,  so  changed  between  us,  as 
utterly  as  if  it  never  had  been,  that  I  think  I  shall  have  no 
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shame  in  showing  it  him,  for  my  own  part  of  it.  While,  if 
he|  sees  poor  papa's — dear,  dear  papa's — suffering  humility, 
it  may  make  him  think  more  gently  of  one  who  loved  him 
onoe;  though  they  parted  in  wrath  with  each  other,  I'm 
afmid." 

So  she  took  the  letter  inth  her  when  she  drove  to  Hyde 
Park  Gardens. 

Every  nerve  in  her  body  was  in  suoh  a  high  state  of 
tension  that  she  could  have  screamed  out  at  the  cabman's 
boisterous  knock  at  t^e  door.  She  got  out  hastily,  before 
any  one  was  ready  or  willing  to  answer  such  an  untimely 
summons ;  paid  the  man  double  what  he  ought  to  have  had ; 
and  stood  there,  sick,  trembling,  and  humble. 


CHAPTEB  XVI.   AND  LAST 

"  Is  Judge  Oorbet  at  home  ?  Can  I  see  him  ?  "  she  asked  of 
the  footman,  who  at  length  answered  the  door. 

He  looked  at  her  curiously,  and  a  little  familiarly,  before 
he  replied — 

"  Why,  yes  I  He's  pretty  sure  to  be  at  home  at  this  time 
of  day ;  but  whether  he'll  see  you  is  quite  another  thing." 

"  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  ask  him  ?  It  is  on  very 
particular  business." 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  card?  your  name,  perhaps,  will  do, 
if  you  have  not  a  card.  I  say,  Simmons  "  (to  a  lady's-maid 
crossing  the  haU),  "  is  the  judge  up  yet  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  I  he's  in  his  dressing-room  this  half -hour.  My 
lady  is  coming  down  directly.    It  is  just  breakfast-time/' 

**  Can't  you  put  it  off,  and  come  again  a  Uttle  later?  " 
said  he,  turning  once  more  to  EUinor— -white  Ellinor! 
tremblii^  Ellinor ! 

**  No !  please  let  me  come  in.  I  will  wait.  I  am  sure 
Judge  Oorbet  will  see  me,  if  you  will  tell  him  I  am  here. 
Miss  Wilkins.     He  will  know  the  name." 
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**  Well,  then ;  will  yon  wait  here  till  I  have  got  breakfast 
in?  "  said  the  man,  letting  her  into  the  hall,  and  pointing  to 
the  benoh  there.  He  tonic  hAr,  fn>!^  ^^^  ^^5>t?,  tfA  hfi  a  lady'jg- 
maid  or  gOTftrnftflPi,  nr  at  moat  a  tradftflTnftji'f!  daughter;  and^ 
besides,  he  was  behind-hand  with  all  his  preparations.  She 
oame  in  and  sat  down. 

"  You  will  tell  him  I  am  here,"  she  said  faintly. 

"Oh  yes,  never  fear;  I'll  send  up  word,  though  I  don't 
believe  he'll  come  to  you  before  breakfast." 

He  told  a  page,  who  ran  upstairs,  and,  knocking  at  the 
judge's  door,  said  that  a  Miss  Jenkins  wanted  to  speak  to 
him. 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  the  judge  from  the  inside. 

"Miss  Jenkins.  She  said  you  would  know  the  name, 
sur." 

"  Not  I.    Tell  her  to  wait." 

So  Ellinor  waited.  Presently  down  the  stairs,  with^alow 
delii)erye  .dignity^  came  the  handsome  Lady  Corbet,  in  her 
rustling  silks  and  ample  petticoats,  carrying  her  fine  boy, 
and  followed  by  her  majestic  nurse.  She  was  ill-pleased 
that  any  one  should  come  and  take  up  her  husband's  time 
when  he  was  at  home,  and  supposed  to  be  enj03mig  domestic 
leisure;  and  her  imperious,  inconsiderate  nature  did  not 
prompt  her  to  any  oivlEty  towards  ihe  gentle  cireaturettttting 
down,  weary  and  heailrsick,  In  her  hcniBB. — On^fihe  contrary, 
she  looked  her  oVfiT^as  She  "slowly  descended,  Tjiff"^  Ellinor 
shrank  ftbaisMdlrom  the  ste^y  gaze  of  th^tergebbek-^yes. 
Then  she,"  her 'Baby  and  nurse,  disappeared  into  the  large 
dining-room,  into  which  all  the  preparations  for  breakfost 
had  been  carried. 

The  next  person  to  come  down  would  be  the  judge. 
Ellinor  instinctively  put  down  her  veil.  She  heard  his  quick, 
decided  step ;  she  had  known  it  well  of  old. 

He  gave  one  of  his  sharp,  shrewd  glances  at  tibe  person 
sitting  in  the  hall  and  waiting  to  speak  to  him,  and  his 
practised  eye  recognised  the  lady  at  once,  in  spite  of  her 
travel-worn  dress. 
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«  Will  you  just  come  into  this  room  ?  "said  he,  opening 
the  door  of  his  study,  to  the  front  of  the  house :  the  dining- 
room  was  to  the  back ;  they  communioated  by  folding-doors. 

The  astute  lawyer  placed  himself  with  his  back  to  the 
window ;  it  was  the  natural  position  of  the  master  of  the 
apartment ;  but  it  also  gave  him  the  advantage  of  seeing  his 
companion's  face  m  full  light.  Ellinor  lifted  her  veil ;  It  had 
only  been  a  dislike  to  a  recognition  in  the  hall  which  had 
made  her  put  it  down. 

Judge  Corbet's  countenance  changed  more  than  hers; 
she  had  been  prepared  for  the  interview;  he  was  not.  But 
he  usually  had  the  full  command  of  the  expression  on  his 
face. 

"Ellinor!  Miss  Wilkins!  is  it  you?"  And  he  went 
forwards,  holding  out  his  hand  with  cordial  greeting,  under 
which  the  embarrassment,  if  he  felt  any,  was  carefully  con- 
cealed. She  could  not  speak  all  at  once  in  the  way  she 
wished. 

"  That  stupid  Henry  told  me  '  Jenkins  *  I  I  beg  your 
pardon.  How  could  they  put  you  down  to  sit  ki  the  hall ! 
You  must  come  in  and  have  some  breakfast  with  us ;  Lady 
Corbet  will  be  delighted,  I'm  sure."  His  sense  of  the 
awkwardness  of  the  meeting  with  the  woman  who  was  once 
to  have  been  his  wife,  and  of  the  probable  introduction  which 
was  to  follow  to  the  woman  who  was  his  actual  wife,  grew 
upon  him,  and  made  him  speak  a  little  hurriedly.  EUinor's 
next  words  were  a  wonderful  reUef ;  and  her  soft,  gentle  way 
of  speaking  was  like  the  touch  of  a  cooling  balsam. 

"  Thank  you,  you  must  excuse  me.  I  am  come  strictly 
on  business ;  otherwise  I  should  never  have  thought  of  calling 
on  you  at  such  an  hour.     It  is  about  poor  Dixon." 

*'  Ah  I  I  thought  as  much  1 "  said  the  judge,  handing 
her  a  chair,  and  sitting  down  himself.  He  tried  to  compose 
his  mind  to  business ;  but  in  spite  of  his  strength  of  character, 
and  his  present  efforts,  the  remembrance  of  old  times  would 
come  back  at  the  ioimd  pfher  voice.  He  wondered  if  he 
was  as  much  changed  in  appearance  as  she  struck  him  as 
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being  in  that  first  look  of  reoognition ;  after  that  first  glance 
he  rather  avoided  meeting  her  eyes. 

''I  knew  how  much  you  would  feel  it.  Borne  one  at 
Hellingford  told  me  you  were  abroad — ^in  Borne,  I  think. 
Bat  you  must  not  distress  yourself  mmeoessarily ;  the 
sentence  is  sore  to  be  commuted  to  transportation,  or  some- 
thing equivalent.  I  was  talking  to  the  Home  Secretary 
about  it  only  last  night.  Lapse  of  time  and  subsequent 
good  character  quite  preclude  any  idea  of  capital  pimish- 
ment."  All  the  time  that  he  said  this,  he  had  other  thoughts 
at  the  back  of  his  mind— some  curiosity,  a  little  regret,  a 
touch  of  remorse,  a  wonder  how  the  meeting  (wliich,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  some  time)  between  Lady  Corbet 
and  IJllinor  would  go  off;  but  he  spoEe^ clearly  enough  on 
the  |ubject  in  hand,  and  no  -  optwiud  sign-  -  ef  •  diatragtten" 
UosA  it'appeared.' 

EUinor  answered — 

"  I  came  to  tell  you,  what  I  suppose  may  be  told  to  any 
judge,  in  confidence  and  full  reliance  on  his  secrecy,  that 
Abraham  Dixon  was  not  the  murderer.''  She  stopped 
short,  and  choked  a  little. 

The  judge  looked  sharply  at  her. 

"  Then  you  know  who  was  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  low,  steady  voice,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face,  with  sad,  solemn  eyes. 

The  truth  flashed  into  his  mind.  He  shaded  his  face, 
and  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  said,  not 
looking  up,  a  little  hoarsely,  "  This,  then,  was  the  shame 
you  told  me  of,  long  ago  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  she. 

Both  sat  quite  still ;  quite  silent  for  some  time.  Through 
the  silence  a  ;^rp,  clear  voice  was  heard  speaking  through 
the  folding-doors.  '. 

^*  Take  the  kedgeree  down,  and  tell  the  cook  to  keep  it 
hot  for  the  judge.  It  is  so  tiresome  people  coixiing  on 
business  here,  as  if  the  judge  had  not  his  proper  hours  for 
being  at  chambers." 
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He  got  up  hastily,  and  went  into  the  dining-room; 
but  he  had  audibly  Bome  difl&culty  in  curbing  his  wife's 
irritation. 

When  he  came  back,  Ellinor  said — 

''  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  have  come  here  now." 

**  Oh !  it's  all  nonsense  1 ''  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  annojrance. 
"You've  done  quite  right."  He  seated  himself  where  he 
had  been  before;  and  again  half-covered  his  face  with  his 
hand. 

"  And  Dixon  knew  of  this.  I  believe  I  must  put  the  fact 
plainly  to  you — your  father  was  the  guilty  person?  He 
murdered  Dunster  ?  " 

"  Yes.  If  you  caJl  it  murder.  It  was  done  by  a  blow,  in 
the  heat  of  passion.  No  one  can  ever  teU  how  Dunster  always 
irritated  papa,"  said  Ellinor,  in  a  stupid,  heavy  way;  and 
then  she  sighed. 

"  How  4o  you  know  this  ?  "  There  Was  a  kind  of  tender 
reluctance  in  the  judge 's  voice,  as  he  put  all  these  questions. 
Ellinor  had  made  up  her  mind  beforehand  that  something 
like  them  must  be  asked,  and  must  also  be  answered ;  but 
she  spoke  like  a  sleep-walker. 

"  I  can^e  into  papa's  i?oom  just  after  he  had  struck  Mr. 
Dunster  the  blow.  He  was  lying  insensible,  as  we  thought 
— dead,  as  he  really  was." 

"  What  was  Dixon's  part  in  it  ?  He  must  have  known  a 
good  deal  about  it.  And  the  horse-lancet  that  was  found 
with  his  name  upon  it  ?  " 

'*  Papa  went  to  wake  Dixon,  and  he  brought  his  fleam — 
I  suppose  to  try  and  bleed  him.  I  have  said  enough,  have  I 
not  ?  I  seem  so  confused.  But  I  will  answer  any  question 
to  make  it  clear  that  Dixon  i3  innocent." 

The  judge  had  been  noting  all  down.  He  sat  still  now 
without  replying  to  her.  Then  he  wrote  rapidly,  referring  to 
his  previous  paper  from  time  to  time.  In  Ave  minutes  or  so 
he  read  over  the  facts  which  EUinor  had  stated,  ag  he  had 
now  arranged  them,  in  a  legal  and  connected  form.  He  just 
asked  her  on^  or  two  kivial  questions  as  he  did  so.    Then 
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he  read  it  aloud  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  sign  it.    She  took 
up  the  pen,  and  held  it,  hesitating. 

**  This  will  never  be  made  public  7  "  said  she. 

"  No ;  I  shall  take  care  that  no  one  bnt  the  Home 
Secretary  sees  it." 

''  Thank  yon.  I  could  not  help  it,  now  it  has  come  to 
tMs." 

/    "  Tl^ere  are  not  many  men  like  J)ixon^l.saidJhfi_ judge, 
almost "tb  himseHTasiiTsealed^TEe  paper  in  an  envelope. 

"  NQj"  said  Bllinor ;  "  I  n^vftr  know  ftpy  onft  Rf>  feilfHr!^  " 

And  just  at  the  same  moment  tha-x^ection  on  a  less 
faithful  person  that  these  words  might  seem  to  imply  struck 
botlT  oTthem,  and  each  instinctively  glanced  at  the  other. 

"  EUinor !  "  said  the  judge,  after  a  moment's  pause,  **  we 
are  friends,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Yes;  friendii,"  gfl.i<^  g^q^^nifltly  ^"^  B»-^Jy 

He  felt  a  little  chagrined  at  her  answer.  Why,  he  could 
hardly  tell.  To  cover  any  sign  of  his  feeling,  he  went  on 
talking. 

"  Where  are  you  livmg  now  ?  " 

"  At  East  Chester." 

"  But  you  come  sometimes  to  town,  don't  you  ?  Let  us 
know  always — whenever  you  come ;  and  Lady  Oorbet  shall 
call  on  you.  Indeed,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  bring  her  to  see 
you  to-day  ?  " 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  going  straight  back  to  Hellingf ord  ;• 
at  least,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  me  the  pardon  for  Dixon." 

He  half-smiled  at  her  ignorance. 

"  The  pardon  must  be  sent  to  the  sheriff,  who  holds  the 
warrant  for  his  execution.  But,  of  course,  you  may  have 
every  assurance  that  it  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
is  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  it  now." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Ellinor,  rising. 

**  Pray  don't  go  without  breakfast  I  If  you  would  rather 
not  see  Lady  Corbet  just  now,  it  shall  be  sent  in  to  you  in 
this  room,  unless  you  have  already  breakfasted." 

"No,  thank  you;   I  would  rather  not.    You  are  very 
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kind,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  you  onoe  again. 
There  is  juBt  one  thing  more/'  said  she,  colouring  a  little 
and  hesitating.  "  This  note  to  you  was  found  under  papa's 
pillow  after  his  death ;  some  of  it  refers  to  past  things ;  but 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  think  as  kindly  as  you  can  of 
poor  papa — and  so— if  you  will  read  it " 

He  took  it  and  read  it,  not  without  emotion.  Then  he 
laid  it  down  on  his  table,  and  said — 

"  Poor  man  1  he  must  have  suffered  a  great  deal  for  that 
night's  work.    And  you,  Ellinor,  you  have  suffered,  too." 

Tes,  she  had  suffered;  and  he  who  spoke  had  been^one 
of  the  instruments  of  her  su^nng,  although.  Jie_fleemed  for- 
getftl  of  it.  She  shook  her  head  a  little  for  reply.  Then 
8he*looked  up  at  him — they  were  both  standing  at  the  time— 
and  said — 

be  found  out.  Once  more,  good-bye,  and  thank  you.  I  may 
take  this  letter,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  she,  casting  envious  loving 
eyes  at  her  father's  note,  lying  unregarded  on  the  table. 

*'OhI  certainly,  certaiSIy,"^  said  he ;  and  then  he  took 
her  hand ;  he  held  it,  while  he  looked  into  her  face.  He  had 
thought  it  changed  when  he  had  first  seen  her ;  but  it  was 
now^almost  the  same  to  him  as  of  yore.  The  sweet,  shy  eyes, 
the  indicated  dimple  in  the~cEeek — ^and  something  of  fever 
had  brought  a  faini;  pink  flush  into  her  usually  colourless 
cheeks.  Majried  judge  though  he  was,  he  was  not  sure  if 
she  had  not  more  chaqos  for  him  still  in  her¥om)W  and  her 
shabbmeSff^aii^  theJifludsome  stately  wife  in  the  next  room, 
whoselooks  had  not  been  of  the  pTeasantesFwben  he  left  her 
a  few  minutes  before.  He  sighed  a  little  regretfully,  as  Ellinor 
went  away.  He  had  obtained  the  position  he  had  struggled 
for,  and  sacriflT55d'{6rT  but  now  he  could  not  help  wishing 
that-(jhe  slaughtlC^fednsreatoe Ts^  on  tEe  shmie  of  his  ambition 
w^eaiive  agam.  

l*he  kedgeree  was  brought  up  again,  smoking  hot,  but  it 
remained  untasted  by  him ;  and,  though  he  appeared  to  be 
reading  the  Times,  he  did  not  see  a  word  of  the  distinct  type. 
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His  wife,  meanwhile,  oontinued  her  complaints  of  the  un- 
timely visitor,  whose  name  he  did  not  give  to  her  in  its 
oorreoted  form,  as  he  was  not  anxious  that  she  should  have 
it  in  her  power  to  identify  the  caller  of  this  morning  with  a 
p7)88ible  future  acquaintance. 

When  Ellinor  reached  Mr.  Johnson's  house  in  Helling- 
ford,  that  afternoon,  she  found  Miss  Monro  was  there,  and 
that  she  had  been  with  much  difficulty  restrained  by  Mr. 
Johnson  from  following  her  to  London. 

Miss  Monro  fondled  and  purred  inarticulately  through 
her  tears  over  her  recovered  darling,  before  she  could  speak 
intelligibly  enough  to  tell  her  that  Canon  Livingstone  had 
come  straight  to  see  her  immediately  on  his  return  to  East 
Chester,  and  had  suggested  her  journey  to  Hellingford,  in 
order  that  she  might  be  of  all  the  comfort  she  could  to 
Ellinor.  She  did  not  at  first  let  out  that  he  had  accompanied 
her  to  Hellingford;  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  Ellinor's  dis- 
pleasure at  his  being  there ;  Ellinor  had  always  objected  so 
much  to  any  advance  towards  intimacy  with  him  ihat  Miss 
Monro  had  wished  to  make.    But  Ellinor  was  different  now. 

"  How  white  you  are,  Nelly  I  "  said  Miss  Monro.  "  You 
have  been  travelling  too  much  and  too  fast,  my  child." 

"  My  head  aches !  "  said  Ellinor  wearily.  "  But  I  must 
go  to  the  Castle,  and  tell  my  poor  Dixon  that  he  is  reprieved 
— I  am  so  tired  1  Will  you  ask  Mr.  Johnson  to  get  me  leave 
to  see  him  ?    He  will  know  all  about  it." 

She  threw  herself  down  on  the  bed  in  the  spare-room ; 
the  bed  with  the  heavy  blue  curtains.  After  an  unheeded 
remonstrance.  Miss  Monro  went  to  do  her  bidding.  But  it 
was  now  late  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  get  permission  from  thQ  sheriff  that 
night. 

"Besides,"  said  he  courteously,  "one  scarcely  knows 
whether  Miss  Wilkins  may  not  give  the  old  man  false  hopes 
— whethet  she  has  not  been  excited  to  have  false  hopes 
herself;  it  might  be  a  cruel  kindness  to  let  her  see  him, 
without  more  legal  certainty  as  to  what  his  sentence,  or 
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reprieve,  is  to  be.    By  to-morrow  morning,  if  I  have  properly 
understood  her  story,  which  was  a  little  confused  "-— *— 

"  She  is  so  dreadfully  tired,  poor  creature,"  put  i^  Miss 
Monro,  who  never  could  bear  l^e  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that 
EUinor  was  not  wisest,  best,  in  all  relations  and  situations  of  life. 

Mr.  Johnson  went  on,  with  a  deprecatory  bow :  "  Well, 
then — ^besides,  it  really  is  the  only  course  open  to  her — 
persuade  her  to  rest  for  this  evening.  By  to-morrow  morning 
I  will  have  obtained  the  sheriffs  leave,  and  he  will  most 
likely  have  heard  from  London." 

"  Thank  you  I    I  believe  that  will  be  best," 

''  It  is  the  only  course,"  said  he. 

When  Miss  Monro  returned  to  the  bedroom,  Ellinor  iwas 
in  a  heavy,  feverish  slumber ;  so  feverish  and  so  uneasy  did 
she  appear,  that,  after  the  hesitation  of  a  moment  or  two, 
Miss  Monro  had  no  scruple  in  wakening  her. 

But  she  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  answer  to  her 
request ;  she  did  not  seem  even  to  remember  that  she  had 
made  any  request. 

The  jommey  to  England,  the  misery,  the  surprises,  had 
been  too  much  for  her.  The  morrow  momitig  came,  bringing 
the  formal  free  pardon  for  Abraham  Dixon.  The  sheriffs 
order  for  her  admission  to  see  the  old  man  lay  awaiting  her 
wish  to  use  it ;  but  she  knew  nothing  of  aU  this. 

For  days,  nay  weeks,  she  hovered  between  life  and  death ; 
tended,  as  of  old,  by  Miss  Monro,  while  good  Mrs.  Johnson 
was  ever  willing  to  assist. 

One  summer  evening  in  early  June,  she  awakened  into 
memory. 

Miss  Monro  heard  the  faint,  piping  voice,  as  she  kept  her 
watch  by  the  bedside. 

"  Where  is  Dixon  ?  "  apked  she. 

"  At  the  canon's  house  at  Bromham."  This  was  the 
name  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  country  parish. 

"Why?" 

**  We  thought  it  better  to  get  him  into  country  air  and 
fresh  scenes  at  once." 
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"How  is  he?" 

"Much  better.  Get  strong,  and  he  shall  come  to  see 
youl" 

"  Yon  are  sure  all  is  right  ?  "  said  Ellinor. 

"  Sure,  my  dear.    All  is  quite  right" 

Then  Ellinor  went  to  sleep  again,  out  of  very  weakness 
and  weariness. 

From  that  time  she  reoovered  pretty  steadily.  Her  great 
desire  was  to  return  to  East  Chester  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  associations  of  grief,  anxiety,  and  coming  illness,  con- 
nected with  Hellingford,  made  her  wish  to  be  once  again  in 
the  solemn,  quiet,  sunny  dose  of  East  Chester. 

Canon  Idvingstone  came  over  to  assist  Miss  Monro  in 
managing  the  journey  with  her  invalid.  But  he  did  not 
intrude  himself  upon  Ellinor,  any  more  than  he  had  done  in 
coming  from  Borne. 

The  morning  after  her  return,  Miss  Monro  said — 

"  Do  you  feel  strong  enough  to  see  Dixon  ?  " 

"Yes.    Is  he  here?" 

"  He  is  at  the  canon's  house.  He  sent  for  him  from 
Bromham,  in  order  that  he  might  be  ready  for  you  to  see 
him  when  you  wished." 

"  Please  let  him  come  directly,"  said  Ellinor,  flushing 
and  trembling. 

She  went  to  the  door  to  meet  the  tottering  old  man ;  she 
led  him  to  the  easy-chair  that  had  been  placed  and  arranged 
for  herself ;  she  knelt  down  before  him,  and  put  his  hands 
on  her  head,  he  trembling  and  shaking  all  the  while. 

"  Forgive  me  all  the  shame  and  misery,  Dixon !  Say  you 
forffive  me;  and- give  me  youi;  blessing  I  And  then  let  never 
a'  word  of  the  terrible  past  be  spoken  between  usT'    - 

"  It's  not  for  me  to  forgive  you,  as  never  did  harm  to  no 
one" 

"  But  say  you  do— it  will  ease  my  heart." 

"  I  forgive  thee ! "  said  he.  And  then  he  raised  himself 
to  his  feet  with  effort,  and,  standing  up  above  her,  he  blessed 
her  solemnly. 
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After  that  he  sat  down,  she  by  him,  gazing  at  him. 

**  YnT)'a  fl.  gnpij^ap,  missy,"  he  said  at  length,  lifting  his 
slowly es  and  looking  at  her^  *rBefier  nor  t'other  ^yer  WMc' 

"  He  IB  a  good  man,"  said  EUinor. 

But  no  more  was  spoken  on  the  subject.  The  next  day, 
Canon  Livingstone  made  his  formal  oall.  Ellinor  would  fain 
have  kept  Miss  Monro  in  the  room ;  but  that  worthy  lady 
knew  better  than  to  stop. 

They  went  on,  forcing  talk  on  different  subjects.  At  last 
he  could  speak  no  longer  on  everything  but  that  which  he 
had  most  at  heart.  "  Miss  Wilkins  ! "  (he  had  got  up,  and 
was  standing  by  the  mantelpiece,  apparently  examining  the 
ornaments  upon  it) — '*  Miss  Wilkins  I  is  there  any  chance  of 
your  giving  me  a  favourable  answer  now — you  know  what  I 
mean— what  we  spoke  about  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel, 
that  day?" 

Ellinor  hung  her  head. 

"  You  know  that  I  was  once  engaged  before  ?  " 

"Yes!  I  know;  to  Mr.  Corbet — he  that  is  now  the 
judge ;  you  cannot  suppose  that  would  make  any  difference, 
if  that  is  all.  I  have  loved  you,  and  you  only,  ever  since  we 
met,  eighteen  years  ago.  Miss  Wilkins — Ellinor — put  me 
out  of  suspense !  " 

"  I  will  I "  said  she,  putting  out  her  thin  white  hand  for 
him  to  take  and  kiss,  almost  with  tears  of  gratitude ;  but  she 
seemed  frightened  at  his  impetuosity  and  taied  to  check  him. 
"  Wait — yoiTtave  not  heard  all — my  poor,  poor  father,  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  irritated  beyond  all  bearing,  struck  the  blow 
that  killed  Mr.  Dunster — Dixon  and  I  knew  of  it,  just  after 
the  blow  was  struck — we  helped  to  hide  it — we  kept  the 
secret — my  'poor  father  died  of  sorrow  and  remorse — you 
now  know  all — ^^^  y^v  fttill  If^Yf  ^^?  .lt„"?^Tn«  ^^  "^fi  m  ^^ 
I  had  been  an  accomplice  in  such  a  terrible  thing  !  " 

"  l^oof,  poor  Elliaoj:!/.!  aaii  ifi^^Qw  taking  her  in  his 
amiSras  a  shelter.  "  How  I  wish  I  had  known  of  131"  this 
yeafs  arid  years  agoT  I  coiKCiiaSl^food  between  you  and  so 
muck" 
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Those  who  pass  through  the  village  of  Biomham,  and 
pause  to  look  over  the  laurri-hedge  that  separates  the 
rectory  garden  from  the  road,  may  often  see,  on  summer 
days,  an  old,  old  man,  sitting  in  a  wicker-chair,  out  upon  the 
lawn.  He  leans  upon  his  stick,  and  seldcnn  raises  his  bent 
head ;  but,  for  all  that,  his  eyes  are  on  a  level  with  the  two 
little  fairy  children  who  come  to  him  in  all  their  small  foys 
an3^Borrows,-Knd  who  learnt  to  lisp  his  name  almost  as  soon 
as  they  did  that  of  their  father  and  mother. 

Nor  is  Miss  Monro  often  absent;  and,  although  she 
prefers  to  retain  the  old  house  in  the  Olose  for  winter 
quarters,  she  generally  makes  her  way  across  to  Canon 
Livingstone's  residence  every  evening. 


so  ENDS  "  A  DARK  NiaHT's  WORK  ' 
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Thb  facts  of  the  following  narration  were  oommnnicated 
to  me  by  Mr.  Burton,  the  head  gardener  at  Teddesley  Park, 
in  Staffordshire.  I  had  previously  been  told  that  he  had  been 
for  a  year  or  two  in  the  service  of  the  Shah  of  Persia ;  and 
this  induced  me  to  question  him  concerning  the  motives 
which '  took  him  so  far  from  England,  and  the  kind  of  life 
which  he  led  at  Teheran.  I  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
detadls  he  gave  me,  that  I  made  notes  at  the  time,  which 
have  enabled  me  to  draw  up  the  following  account : — 

Mr.  Burton  is  a  fine-looking,  healthy  man,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  whose  appearance  would  announce_hij|_iiatiP5  all  the 
world  oyer  He  had  completed  his  education  as  a  gardener 
at  Knight's,  when,  in  1848,  an  appUcation  was  made  to  him, 
on  behalf  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  by  Colonel  Sheil,  the 
English  envoy  at  ihe  court  of  Teheran ;  who  proposed  to  Mr. 
Burton  that  he  should  return  to  Persia  with  the  second 
Persian  secretary  to  the  embassy,  Mirza  Oosan  Eoola,  and 
take  charge  of  the  Boyal  Garden^  at  Teheran,  at  a  salary  of 
a  hundred  pounds  a  yeiajr,  with  rooms  provided  for  him,  and 
an  allowance  of  two  shillings  a  day  for  the  food  of  hirtiself 
and  tiie  native  servant  whom  he  would  find  it  necessary  to 
employ.  This  prospect,  and  the  desire,  which  is  so  natural 
to  young  men,  to  see  countries  beyond  their  own,  led  Mr. 
Burton  to  accept  the  proposal.  The  Mirza  Oosan  Koola 
and  he  left  Southampton  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September, 
1848,  and  went  by  steam  to  Constantinople.    Thence  they 
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/5ameyed  without  aooident  to  the  capital  of  Persia.  The 
'seat  of  govemment  was  removed  to  Teheran  about  seventy 
years  ago,  when  the  Eujur  dynasty  became  possessed  of  the 
Persian  throne.  Their  faction  was  predominant  in  the 
North  of  Persia,  and  they,  consequently,  felt  more  secure  in 
Teheran  than  in  the  ancient  southern  capital  Teheran  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain,  from  two  to  three 
hundred  miles  long,  which  has  a  most  dreary  appearance, 
being  totally  uncultivated,  and  the  soil  of  which  is  a  lighb 
kind  of  reddish  loam,  that  becomes  pulverised  after  a  long 
continuance  of  dry  weather,  and  then  rises  as  great  clouds 
of  sand,  sometimes  even  obscuring  the  sun  several  hours  in 
a  day  for  several  successive  da3r8. 

Bad  news  awaited  Mr.  Burton  on  his  arrival  at  Teheran. 
The  Bhah,  who  had  commissioned  Colonel  Sheil  to  engage 
an  English  gardener,  was  dead.  His  successor  cared  little 
either  about  gardening  or  his  predecessor's  engagements. 
Colonel  Sheil  was  in  England.  Mr.  Burton's  heart  sank  a 
little  within  him ;  but^^  having^  stout  English  spirit,  and 
great  faith  in  the  British  embassy,  he  insisted  on  a  pafHal 
fulfilment  of  the  contract.  Until  this  negotiation  was  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Burton  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mirza  Oosan 
Eoola.  Mr.  Burton  was,  therefore,  for  a  month,  a  member 
of  a  Persian  household  belonging  to  one  of  the  upper  middle 
classes. 

The  usual  mode  of  living  in  one  house  ^  seemed  pretty 
nearly  the  same  in  all  that  fell  under  the  range  of  Mr. 
Burton's  observation.  The  Persians  get  up  at  sunrise,  when 
they  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  few  hours  in  the  day  in 
which  they  condescend  to  labour  in  any  way,  are  from 
sunrise  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After 
-that,  the  heat  becomes  so  intense  (frequently  one  hundred 
and  eight  or  one  hundred  and  nine  degrees  in  the  shade) 
that  all  keep  within  doors,  lying  about  on  mats  in  passages 
or  rooms.  At  ten  they  have  their  first  substantial  meal ; 
which  consists  of  mutton  and  rice,  stewed  together  in  a  rude 
saucepan  over  a  charcoal  fire,  built  out  of  doors.    Sometimes^ 
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io  addition  to  Hm  dish,  they  have  a  kind  of  soup,  or  "  water- 
meat  "  (which  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Persian  name), 
made  of  water,  mutton,  onions,  parsley,  fowls,  rice,  dried 
fruits,  apricots,  almonds,  and  walnuts,  stewed  together. 
But  this,  as  we  may  guess  from  the  multiplicity  of  the 
ingredients,  is  a  dainty  dish.  At  four  o'clock,  the  panting 
Persians,  nearly  worn  out  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  take  a 
cup  of  strongly  perfumed  tea,  with  a  little  bitter-orange  juice 
squeezed  into  it ;  and  after  this  tonic  they jeeover  strength 
Plough  to  smoke  and  lounge,  Dinner  was  the  grand  meal 
of  iEe  day,  to  which  they  invited  friends.  It  was  not  unlike 
breaUast,  but  was  preceded  by  a  dessert,  at  which  wine  was 
occasionally  introduced,  but  which  always  consisted  of 
melons  and  dried  fruits.  The  dinner  was  brought  in  on  a 
pewter  tray;  but  Mr.  Burton  remarked  that  the  pewter 
dishes  were  very  dingy.  A  piece  of  common  print  was 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  cakes  of  bread  put  on  it.  They 
hc^d  no  spoons  for  the  soup,  or  "  water-meat,"  but  soaked 
their  bread  in  it,  or  curled  it  round  into  a  hollow  shape,  and 
fished  up  what  they  could  out  of  the  abyss.  At  the  Mirza's 
they  had  spoons  for  the  sour  goat*s-milk,  with  ice,  which 
seemed  to  be  one  of  their  delicacies.  The  ice  is  broi^ht 
down  fi?om  the  mountains,  and  sold  pretty  cheaply  in  the 
bazaars.  Sugar  and  salt  are  eaten  together  with  this  iced 
sour  goat's-milk.  Smoking  narghilahs  beguiles  the  evening 
hours  very  pleasantly.  They  pluck  a  quantity  of  rose- 
blossoms  and  put  them  into  the  water  through  which  the 
smoke  passes ;  but  the  roses  last  in  season  only  a  month. 
Mirza  Oosan  Eoola  had  a  few  chairs  in  the  house  fot  the  use 
of  the  gentlem^i  of  the  Embassy. 

At  last  the  negotiation  respecting  Mr.  Burton's  engage- 
ment was  ended.  His  friends  at  the  Embassy  had  insisted 
that  the  present  Shah  should  install  him  in  the  office  of 
royal  gardener  at  the  salary  proposed  by  his  predecessor. 
Accordingly,  about  a  month  after  his  arrival  at  Teheran,  he 
took  possession  of  two  rooms,  appropriated  to  his  use,  in  the 
garden  of  El  Eanai.     This  garden  consisted  of  six  acres, 
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with  a  mud-wall  all  round.  There  were  avenues  of  fruii- 
trees  planted,  with  lucerne  growing  under  them,  which  was 
out  for  the  food  of  the  horses  in  the  royal  stable ;  but  the 
lucerne  and  the  trees  gave  this  royal  garden  very  much  the 
aspect  of  an  English  orchard,  and  must  have  been  a  very 
disenchanting  prospect  for  a  well-tramed  gardener,  accus- 
tomed to  our  flower-beds,  and  vegetaUe-gardens.  The  fruit 
trees  were  apricots,  apples,  pears,  and  cherries — ^the  latter  of 
the  same  description  as  ours,  but  finer  in  quality ;  the  apricots 
were  of  a  kind  which  Mr.  Burton  had  never  seen  before, 
with  large  sweet  kernels.  He  brought  some  of  the  stones 
with  him  to  England,  and  gave  them  to  his  old  master,  Mr. 
Knight.  If  this  square  plot  of  orchard-ground,  surrounded 
by  a  mud-wall,  was  the  cheerless  prospect  outside,  the  two 
rooms  which  Mr.  Burton  was  to  inhabit  were  not  much  more 
attractive.  Bare  of  all  furniture,  with  floors  of  mud  and 
chaff  beaten  together,  they  did  not  even  contain  the  mats 
which  play  so  many  parfcs  in  Persian  houses.  Mr.  Burton's 
first  care  was  to  purchase  mats,  and  hire  a  servant  to  market 
and  cook  for  him.  The  people  at  the  Embassy  sent  him  the 
various  bales  of  seeds,  roots,  and  implements,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  England ;  and  he  hoped  before  long 
to  introduce  some  improvements  into  Persian  gardening ;  so 
little  did  he  as  yet  know  the  nature  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  But  before  he  was  well  settled  in  his  two 
rooms,  while  he  was  yet  unpacking  his  English  bales,  some 
native  plasterers  told  him  that,  outside  of  his  wooden  door 
(which  fastened  only  with  a  slight  chain),  six  men  lay  in 
wait  for  him  to  do  him  evil,  paartly  prompted  by  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  foreigner,  partly  in  hopes  of  obtaining  possession 
of  some  of  the  contents  of  these  bales. 

It  was  two  miles  to  the  Embassy,  and  Mr.  Burton  was 
without  a  friend  nearer;  bis  very  informants  would  not* 
3tand  by  him,  but  would  rather  rejoice  in  his  discomfiture. 
But,  being  a  brave,  resolute  man,  he  picked  out  a  scythe 
from  among  his  English  implements,  threw  open  the  door, 
and  began  to  address  the  six  men  (who,  sure  enough,  lay 
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CTOUohed  near  the  entranoe)  in  the  best  Persian  he  coald 
mnster.    His  Persian  eloquence,  or  possibly  the  sight  of  the 
scythe  wielded  by  a  stout,  resolute  man,  produced  the  desired 
efifeot :  the  six  men,  fortunately,  went  away,  without  having 
attacked  him,  for  any  effort  at  self-defence  on  his  part  would 
have  strengthened  the  feeling  of    hostility  already  strong 
against  him.    Once  more,  he  was  left  in  quiet  to  unpack  his 
goods,  with  such  shaded  light  as  two  windows,  covered  over 
with  paper  and  calico,  could  give.    But  when  his  tools  were 
unpacked — ^tools  selected  with  such  care  and  such  a  hoping 
heart  in  England-— who  were  to    use  them?     The  men 
appointed  as  gardeners  under  him  would  not  work,  because 
they  were  never  paid.    If  Mr.  Burton  made  them  work,  he 
should  pay  them,  they  said.   At  length  he  did  persuade  tibiem 
to  labour,  during  the  hours  in  which  exertion  was  possible, 
even  to  a  native.     Mr.  Burton  began  to  inquire  how  these 
men  were  paid,  or  if  their  story  was  true,  that  they  never 
were.     It  was  true  that  wages  for  labour  done  for  the  Shah 
were  most  irregularly  given.    And,  when  the  money  could  no 
longer  be  refused,  it  was  paid  in  the  form  of  bills  upon  some 
gate  to  a  town,  or  some  public  bath,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  away,  such  gates  and  baths  being  royal 
property.     Honest  pa3rment  of  wages  being  rare,  of  course 
stealing  is  plentiful ;  and  it  is  even  winked  at  by  the  royal 
officers.    The  gardeners  under  Mr.  Burton,  for  instance, 
would  gather  the  flowers  he  had  cherished  with  care,  and 
present  them  to  any  chief  who  came  inta  the  Baugh-el« 
Kanai;  and  the  present  they  received  in  turn  constituted 
their  only  means  of  livelihood.    Sometimes,  Mr.  Burton  was 
the  sole  labourer  in  this  garden,  and  he  had  the  charge  of 
Baugh-el-CoUeza,  twenty  square  acres  in  size,  and  at  some 
distance  from  El  Kanai,  where  he  lived.     When  the  hot 
weather  came  on,  he  fell  ill  of  diarrhoea,  and  for  three  months 
lay  weary  and  ill  on  his  mat,  unable  to  superintend,  if  there 
were  gardeners,  or  to  work  himself,  if  there  were  none. 

After  he  recovered,  he  'seems  to  have  been  hopeless  of 
doing  any  good  in  such  a  climate,  and  among  such  a  people. 
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The  Shah  took  little  interest  in  hartionltore.  He  some- 
times oame  into  the  gardens  of  El  Eanai  (in  which  his 
palace  was  situated),  and  would  ask  some  questions,  through 
an  interpreter,  in  a  languid,  weary  kind  of  way.  Sometimes, 
when  Mr.  Burton  had  any  vegetables  ready,  he  requested 
leave  to  present  them  himself  to  the  Shah ;  when  this  was 
aco(Mrded,  he  wove  a  basket  out  of  the  twigs  of  the  white  poplar 
(the  tree  which  most  abounded  on  the  great  barren  plain  sur- 
rounding Teheran) ;  and,  filling  this  with  lettivoes,  or  peas,  or 
similar  garden  produce,  he  was  ushered  with  much  ceremony 
into  one  of  the  courts  Q*  small  yards,"  as  Mr.  Burton  once 
irreverently  called  them)  belonging  to  the  palace.  There,  in  a 
kind  of  balcony  projecting  from  one  of  the  windows,  the 
Shah  sat;  and  the  EngUsh  gardener,  without  shoes,  but 
with  the  lamb's-skin  fez  covering  his  head,  bowed  low 
three  times,  as  he  gave  up  his  basket  to  be  handed  to  the 
Shah.  Mr.  Burton  did  not  perform  the  Persian  salaam, 
considering  such  a  slave-like  obeisance  unbefitting  a 
European.  The  Shah  received  these  baskets  of  vegetables, 
some  of  which  were  new  to  him,  with  great  indifference,  not 
caring  to  ask  any  questions.  The  spirit  of  Quriosity,Tibw- 
ever,^  was  alive  in  jj?e  harenij^  if.  nowhere  else ;  and,  one  day, 
Mr.  Burton  was  surprised  to  receive  a  command  to  go  and 
sow  some  annuals  in  One  of  the  courts  of  the  harem,  for  such 
was  the  Queen-mother's  desire.  So,  taking  a  few  packets  of 
common  flower-seeds,  he  went  through  some  rooms  ifx  the 
palace,  before  he  arrived  at  the  courts,  which  open  one  out  of 
another.  These  rooms  Mr.  Burton  considered  as  little  better, 
whether  in  size,  construction,  or  furniture,  than  his  own 
garden-dwelling;  but  there  are  some  apartments  in  this 
royal  palace  which  are  said  to  be  splendid — one  hned  with 
plate-glass,  and  several  fitted  up  with  the  beautiful  painted 
windows  for  which  Persia  is  celebrated.  On  entering  the 
courts  belonging  to  the  harem,  Mr.  Burton  found  himself 
attended  by  three  or  four  soldiers  and  two  eunuchs — all  with 
drawn  swords,  which  they  made  a  little  parade  of  holding 
above  him,  rather  to  his  amusement,  especially  as  he  seems 
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to  have  had  oeoasional  glimpges  of  peeping  ladies,  who 
ought  rather  to  have  had  the  swords  held  over  theln.  Before 
passing  from  one  yard  to  another,  one  or  two  soldiers  would 
preoede  him,  to  see  that  the  ooast  was  clear.  And  if  a  veiled 
lady  chanced,  through  that  ignoruice  which  is  bliss  all  the 
world  over,  to  come  into  the  very  yard  where  he  was,  the 
soldiers  seized  him,  huddled  him  into  a  dark  comer,  and 
tamed  his  face  to  the  wall ;  she,  meanwhile,  passing  through 
under  the  cover  of  her  servant's  large  cloak,  something  Mke 
a  chicken  peeping  from  under  the  wing  oi  the  hen.  What- 
ever might  have  been  their  danger  from  the  handsome  young 
ESnglishman,  he,  at  least,  was  not  particularly  attoacted  by 
their  appearance.  The  utmost  praise  he  could  bestow  wais,^ 
that  "one  or  two  were  tolerably  good-looking;"  and,  on 
being  pressed  for  details,  he  said  that  those  ladies  of  the 
harem  of  whom  he  caught  a  gliioapse  Resembled  all  other 
Persian  women,  in  having  very  large  features,  very  coarse 
complexions,  and  large  eyes.  They  (as  well  as  the  men) 
paint  the  eyebrows,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  to  meet. 
They  are  stoutly-built.  Such  were  the  observations  which 
Mr.  Burton  made,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  yards,  or 
courts,  which  led  into  the  small  garden  where  he  was  to  sow 
his  flower-seeds.  H6re  the  Queen-mother  sat  in  a  projecting 
balcony ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  sti^anger,  she  drew  back. 
She  is  about  thirty*five  years  of  age,  and  possesses  much 
influence  in  the  country;  which,  as  she  is  a  cruel  and 
ambitious  woman,  has  produced  great  evils. 

One  day,  Mrs.  Shell's  maid,  who  had  accompanied  her 
mistress  on  a  visit  to  the  ladies  in  the  harem,  fell  in  with  a 
Frenchwoman  who  had  been  an  inhabitant  there  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  She  seemed  perfectly  contented  with 
her  situation,  and  had  no  wish  to  exchange  it  for  any  other. 

Every  now  and  then  Mr.  Burton  sent  flowers  to  the 
harem :  such  as  he  could  cultivate  in  the  dry,  hot  garden, 
with  no  command  of  labour.  Marvel  of  Peru,  African 
marigolds,  single  stocks,  and  violets  planted  along  the  sides 
of  the  walks  between  planes  and  poplars,  were  the  flowers 
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he  gathered  to  form  his  nosesays.  But  all  gardening  was 
weary  and  dreary  work ;  partly  owing  to  the  great  heat  of 
the  climate,  partly  to  the  8oarcity  of  water,  but  most 
especially  because  there  was  ijjg  service  or  assistance  to  be 
derived  from  any  other  man.  The  men  appomted  to  assist 
him  grew  more  careless  and  lazy  than  ever  as  time  rolled 
on ;  he  had  no  means  of  enforcing  obedience,  or  attention, 
and,  if  he  had  had,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  use  it,  and  so 
to  increase  the  odium  that  attached  to  him  as  a  foreigner. 
Moreover,  no  one  oared  whether  the  gardens  flourished  or 
decayed.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  some  of  the 
English  residents,  among  whom  he  especially  mentioned 
Mr.  Beade,  his  situation  would  have  been  utterly  intolerable. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  external  life  of  the  place  which 
could  compensate  for  his  individual  disappointment;  at 
least,  he  perceived  nothing.  One  day,  in  crossing  the 
market-place,  he  saw  eight  men  lying  with  their  heads  cut 
off;  executed  for  being  religious  fanatics,  who  had  assumed 
the  character  of  prophets.  At  another  time,  there  were  six 
men  put  to  death  for  highway  robbery;  and  the  mode  of 
death  was  full  of  horror,  whatever  their  crimes  might  be. 
They  were  hung  head  downwards,  with  the  right  arm  and 
leg  cut  off;  one  of  them  dragged  out  life  in  this  state  for 
three  days.  Even  the  minor  pimishments  are  cruel  and 
vindictive,  as  they  always  are  where  the  power  and  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  is  uncertain.  One  of  the  penalties  in- 
flicted for  slight  offences,  is  to  have  a  string  passed  through 
the  nostrils,  and  to  be  led  for  three  successive  days  through 
the  bazaars  and  market-places  by  a  crier,  proclaiming  the 
nature  of  the  misdemeanour  committed.  Blindness  is  very 
common  :  Mr.  Burton  has  often  seen  six  or  eight  blind  men 
walking  in  a  string,  each  with  his  right  arm  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  precursor.  It  is  partly  caused  by  ophthalmia,  pro- 
duced by  the  dust,  and  partly  due  to  the  Shah  having  it  in 
his  power  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  pulling  out  both,  or 
one  of,  the  eyes.  The  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Shah, 
Aga  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  the   Kujur  dynasty,  had 
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laorge  baskets-full  of  the  eyes  of  his  enemies  presented  to 
him  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

Letjw^ohangejhe  subject  to  attar  of  roges ;  Jhough  all 
tlje^erfumes  of  Arabia  wilFnot  ¥weeten  the  memory  oFlhat 
laslujentence."  "'SitaF'oF'roses  is  made  and  sold  in  the 
bazaars ;  the  rose  employed  is  the  common  single  pink  one, 
which  miust  be  gathered  before  the  sudden  rise  of  the  hot 
sun  causes  the  dew  to  evaporate.  By  the  side  of  the  attar- 
sellers  may  be  seen  the  Jew,  selling  trinkets ;  the  Armenians 
— Christians  in  name,  and,  as  such,  bound  by  no  laws  of 
Mohammed — ^selling  a  sweetish  red  wine  and  arrakee,  a  spirit 
made  from  the  refuse  of  grapes  and  resembling  gin ;  while 
through  the  bazaars  men  go,  having  leathern  bags  on  their 
backs  containing  bad,  dirty  water,  and  a  lump  of  ice  in  a 
basin,  into  which  they  pour  out  draughts  for  their  customers. 
Ice  is  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  and  sold  at  the 
rate  of  a  large  lump  for  two  or  three  jmls — a  pool  being  a 
small  copper  coin,  of  which  thirty  make  one  koraun  (silver), 
value  eleven-pence;  and  ten  koratms  make  one  tomawa^  a 
gold  coin  of  the  value  of  nine  shillings.  The  drinking-water 
is  procured  from  open  drains,  or  from  tanks,  in  which  all 
the  washing  the  Persians  ever  give  their  clothes  is  done. 
They  use  no  soap  even  for  shaving ;  but  soapy  water  would 
be  preferable  to  the  beverage  obtained  from  these  sources, 
with  vermin  floating  oa  its  surface.  Ha^isond^^r  tlmt  the 
cholera  returns  every  thi^eQ  years,  .and.  is  .ft-^fatal  scourge ; 
especially  when  we  learn  that  the  doctors  and  barbers  in 
Teheran,  as  formerly  in  England,  unite  the  two  professions 
and  that  the  great  resource  in  all  cases  of  illness  is  the 
lancet. 

Besides  the  shops  in  the  bazaars,  where  provisions  and 
beverages,  of  various  kinds  are  sold,  there  are  others  for  silks, 
carpets,  embroidered  pieces,  something  like  the  Indian  shawls, 
but  smaller  in  size,  and  purchased  by  the  Europeans  for  waist- 
coats ;  and  Cashmere  shawls,  which  even  there,  and  though 
not  always  new,  bear  the  high  prices  of  from  fifty  pounds  to 
one  hundred  pounds.    Those  which  were  presented  to  the 
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ladies  of  the  Embassy  were  worth,  at  Teheran,  one  hundred 
pounds  apiece.  There  are  also  lamb's-skin  caps,  or  fezzes^ 
about  half  a  yard  high,  conical  in  shape,  and  open,  or  crown- 
less,  at  the  top ;  heavier  than  a  hat,  but  much  cooler,  owing 
to  the  ventilation  produced  by  this  opening.  No  Europeans 
wear  hats,  except  one  or  two  at  the  Embassy.  Cotton 
materials  are  used  for  dresses  by  the  common  people,  manu- 
factured at  Teheran.  There  are  very  few  articles  of  British 
manufacture  sold  in  the  bazaars ;  but  Ibrench,  German,  and 
Russian  things  abound.  A  fondness  for  watches  seems  to 
be  a  Persian  weakness ;  some  of  the  higher  classes  will  wear 
two  at  a  time,  like  the  English  dandies  sixty  years  ago ;  and 
sometimes  both  these  watches  will  be  in  a  state  of  stand- 
still. It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  a  Uttle  German  v^atch- 
maker,  who  is  settled  at  Teheran,  is  making  his  fortune. 
The  mode  of  reckoning  time  is  from  sunrise  to  sunset — 
prayers  being  said  by  the  faithful  before  each  of  these.  The 
day  and  night  are  each  divided  into  "watches"  of  three 
hours  long;  subdividing  the  time  between  sunrise  and 
mid-day,  mid- day  and  sunset. 

Mr.  Burton  saw  Uttle  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Persians.  He  had  never  been  inside  a  mosque;  but  had 
seen  people  saying  their  prayers  at  the  appointed  times  (at 
the  expiration  of  every  watch  through  the  day,  he  believed), 
on  raised  platforms,  erected  for  the  purpose,  up  and  down 
the  town.  The  form  of  washing  the  hands  before  they  say 
their  prayers  is  gone  through  by  country-people  on  the 
dusty  plain,  using  soil  instead  of  water — the  more  purifying 
article  of  the  two,  one  would  suppose,  after  hearing  Mr. 
Burton's  account  of  the  state  of  the  drains  and  tanks  in 
Teheran.  The  priests  are  recognised  by  the  white  turbans 
which  they  wear  as  a  class  distinction;  and  our  English 
gardener  does  not  seem  to  have  come  in  contact  vrith  any 
of  them,  excepting  in  occasional  refMrnire^  in  the  streets; 
where  the  women,  veiled  and  shrouded,  shuffle  along — their 
veils  being  transparent  just  at  the  eyes,  so  pg  to  enable  them 
to  see  wittiQut  being  seen;   while  their  clumsy,  shapeless 
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maptles  eflfeotually  prevent  all  recognition,  even  from  husband 
j)r  father.  The  tigheFoIass  (the' wives  of  Mr^sros,  or  noble- 
^en5  are  conveyed  in  a  kind  of  covered  hand-barrow  from 
place  to  place.  This  species  of  rude  carriage  will  hold  two 
ladies  sitting  upright,  and  has  a  small  door  on  either  side ; 
it  is  propelled  by  one  before  and  one  behind. 

As  long  as  these  national  peculiarities  were  novel  enough 
to  excite  Curiosity,  Mr.  Burton  had  something  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  his  life,  which  was  very  hopeless  in  the  horti- 
cultural line.  '  By-and-by  it  sank  into  great  sameness.  The 
domestic  changes  were  of  much  the  same  kind  as  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield's  migration  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown: 
for  three  or  four  months  in  the  hot  season,  Mr.  Burton  con- 
veyed his  mat  up  the  mud-staircase,  which  led  from  his 
apartments  through  a  trap-door  on  to  the  flat  roof,  and  slept 
there.  When  the  hot  weather  was  over,  Mr.  Burton  came 
down  under  cover.  He  felt  himself  becoming  utterly  weary 
and  enervated;  and  probably  wondered  less  than  he  had 
done  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  lazy  way  in  which  the  natives 
worked;  sitting  down,  for  instance,  to  build  a  wall.  In- 
difference,  which  their  religion  may  dignify  in  some  things 
into  fatalism,  seemed  to  prevail  everywhere  and  in  every 
person.  They  ate  their  peas  and  beans  unshelled,  rather 
than  take  any  unnecessary  trouble ;  a  piece  of  piggism  which 
especially  scandalised  him. 

Twice  in  the  year  there  were  great  religious  festivals, 
which  roused  the  whole  people  into  animation  and  enthusiasm. 
One  in  the  spring  was  the  Noorooz^  when  a  kind  of  miracle- 
play  was  acted  simultaneously  upon  the  various  platforms  in 
the  city;  the  grandest  representation  of  all  being  in  the 
market-place,  where  thirty  or  forty  thousand  attended.  The 
subject  of  this  play  is  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Ali;  the 
Persians  being  Sheeah,  or  followers  of  Ali,  and,  as  such, 
regarded  as  schismatics  by  the  more  orthodox  Turks,  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  three  successors  of  Mohammed.  This 
"  mystery  "  is  admirably  performed,  and  excites  the  Persians 
to  passionate  weeping.    A  Frank  ambassador  is  invariably 
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introduoed,  who  comes  to  intercede  for  the  sons  of  Ali.  This 
is  the  tradition  of  the  Persians ;  and,  although  not  corroborated 
by  any  European  legend,  it  is  so  faithfully  believed  in  by  the 
Persians,  that  it  has  long  procured  for  the  Europeans  a  degree 
of  kindly  deference,  very  different  from  the  feeling  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  the  Ali-hating  Turks.  The  other 
religious  festival  occurs  some  time  in  August,  and  is  of  much 
the  same  description;  some  event  (Mr.  Burton  believed  it 
was  the  death  of  Mohammed)  being  dramatised,  and  acted  in 
all  the  open  public  places.  The  weeping  and  wailing  are  as 
general  at  this  representation  as  at  the  other.  Mr.  Burton 
himself  said,  "  he  was  so  cut  up  by  it,  he  could  not  help  cry- 
ing ; "  and  excused  himself  for  what  he  evidently  considered 
a  weakness,  by  saying  that  everybody  there  was  doing  the 
same. 

Sometimes  the  Shah  rode  abroad ;  he  and  his  immediate 
attendants  were  well  mounted ;  but  behind,  around,  came  a 
rabble  rout  to  the  number  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  thousand, 
on  broken-down  horses,  on  mules,  on  beggarly  donkeys,  or 
running  on  foot,  their  rags  waving  in  the  wind,  everybody, 
anybody,  anyhow.  The  soldiers  in  attendance  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  regularity  or  imif  ormity  of  the  scene,  as  there 
is  no  regulation  height,  and  the  dwa.d  of  four  feet  ten  jostles 
his  brother  in  arms  who  towers  above  him  at  the  stature  of 
six  feet  six. 

In  strange  contrast  with  this  wild  tumult  and  disorderly 
crowd  must  be  one  of  the  Shah's  amusements,  which  con- 
sists in  listening  to  Mr.  Burgess  (the  appointed  English 
interpreter),  who  translates  the  Times,  Illustrated  News,  and, 
occasionally,  English  books,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Shah. 
One  wonders  what  ideas  certain  words  convey,  representative 
of  the  order  arid  umform..  regularity  of  England. 

In  October,  1849,  Colonel  SUel  returned  to  Teheran, 
after  his  sojourn  in  England;  and  soon  afterwards  it  was 
arranged  that  Mr.  Burton  should  leave  Persia,  and  shorten 
his  time  of  engagement  to  the  Shah  by  one-half.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  he  had  completed  a  year  in  Teheran,  be 
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began  to  make  preparations  for  returning  to  Europe;  and 
about  March,  1850,  he  arriyed  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
remained  another  twelvemonth.    T3baJ3aaifixpbi^aii?©.  of .  Mr. ,, 
Burton's  Oriental  life  must  be  in  strange  /sontrastJj  the 
regular,  weU-orderedcomfort  of  his  present  existence. 
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PaHs,  February 1 1862. 
We  went  to-day  along  the  Boulevard  Sevastopol,  Rive 
Gauche,  to  pay  a  call.  I  knew  the  district  well  about  six 
years  ago,  when  it  was  a  network  of  narrow  tortuous  streets ; 
the  houses  high,  irregular,  picturesque^  ■bistorica.V,diriiy»..ftB!? 
unhealthy.  I  used  to  have  much  difficulty  in  winding  my 
way  to  certain  points  in  the  Quartier  Latin  from  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  where  I  was  staying.  Now,  the  H6tel 
Gluny  is  enclosed  in  a  neat  garden,  the  railings  of  which  run 
alongside  of  the  Boulevard  Sevastopol ;  a  Uttle  further,  on 
the  same  side  to  the  left,  the  Sorbonne  Church  is  well 
exposed  to  view ;  and  the  broad  artery  of  the  new  Boulevard 
runs  up  to  the  Luxembourg  gardens,  making  a  clear  passage 
for  air  and  light  through  the  densely  populated  gmrHer.  It 
is  a  great  gain  in  all  material  points ;  a  gzBatlosaJiOLaifiJ^ory 
and  to  fliiat  kind  of  imagination  which  loveaJp^rgpepple 
places.  The  street  in  which  our  friend  Uved  was  old  and 
narrow;  the  trottoir  was  barely  wide  enough  for  one  un- 
crinolined  person  to  walk  on ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  help 
being  splashed  by  the  passing  carriages,  which  indeed  threw 
dirt  upon  the  waUs  of  the  houses  till  there  was  a  sort  of  dado 
of  mud  all  along  the  street.  In  the  grander  streets  of  former 
days  this  narrowness  did  not  signify ;  the  houses  were  of  the 
kind  called  eiUre  cow  et  jardin  (of  which  there  are  specimens 
in  Piccadilly),  with  the  porter's  lodge,  the  offices,  and  stables 
abutting  on  the  street ;  the  grand  court  intervening  between 
the  noise  and  bustle  and  the  high  dwelling-house  of  the 
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family,  which  out-topped  the  low  btdldings  in  front.  But  in 
the  humbler  street  to  which  we  were  bound  there  were  few 
houses  efiitre  cmr  et  jardin ;  and  I  could  not  help  wondering 
how  people  bore  to  live  in  the  perpetual  noise,  and  heavy 
closeness  of  atmosphere. 

The  friend  we  were  going  to  see,  Madame  A ,  had 

lived  in  this  street  for  many  years.  Her  rooms  were  lofty 
and  tolerably  large.  The  gloomy  outlook  of  the  long  narrow 
windows  was  concealed  by  the  closed  muslin  curtains,  which 
were  of  an  irreproachable  whiteness.  I  knew  the  rooms  of 
old.  We  had  to  pass  through  the  salle-a-mtrnger  to  the 
salon;  and  from  thence  we,  being  intimate  friends,  went  on 
into  her  bedroom.  The  saHe-h-manger  had  an  inlaid  floor, 
very  slippery,  and  without  a  carpet ;  the  requisite  chairs  and 
tables  were  the  only  furniture.  The  [Hie  of  clean  dinner- 
plates  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  china  stove ;  a  fire  would 
be  lighted  in  it,  half-an-hour  before  dinner,  whicdx  would 
warm  the  plates  as  well  as  the  room.  The  salon  was  graced 
with  the  handsome  furniture  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago; 
but  it  was  a  room  to  be  looked  at  rather  than  used.  Indeed, 
the  family  only  sit  in  it  on  Sunday  evenings,  when  they 
receive.  The  floor  was  parqnete  in  this  room,  but  here  and 
there  it  was  covered  with  small  brilliantly-coloured  Persian 
carpets :  before  the  sofa,  underneath  the  central  table,  and 
before  the  fire.  There  were  the  regular  pieces  of  furniture 
which  were  de  rigueur  in  a  French  household  of  respectability 

when  Madame  A was  married :  the  gilt  vases  of  artificiiJ 

flowers,  each  under  a  glass  shade ;  the  dock,  with  a  figure 
of  a  naked  hero,  supposed  to  represent  Achilles,  leaning  on 
his  shield  (the  face  of  the  clock) ;  and  the  '^guiridon  '*  (round, 
marble-topped  table),  which  was  so  long  the  one  indispens- 
able article  in  a  French  drawing-room. 

But,  altogether,  Madame  A 's  saUm  does  not  Ictok  very 

habitable ;  and  we  pass  on  into  the  bed-room,  which  has  little 
enough  of  daylight  coming  through  the  high  narrow  windows, 
but  is  bright  and  home-like  from  the  brilliant  blaze  and 
flicker  of  the  wood-fire  on  the  hearth.    In  the  far  comer  is 
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the  bed :  a  grand  four-post,  wi&  looped-ap  draperies  of  some 
warm  colour,  which  I  dare  say  would  prove  to  be  faded  if 
one  were  to  see  them  dose,  in  full  country  daylight;  but 
which  look  like  a  pictorial  background  to  the  rest  of  the 
room.  On  each  side  of  the  fire  is  a  great  arm-chair;  in 
front  is  a  really  comfortable  sofa :  not  elegant,  nor  hard,  nor 
gilded  like  the  sofas  in  the  drawing-room,  but  broad,  low, 
clean,  fit  to  serve,  as  I  dare  say  it  has  done  before  now,  for 
a  bed  on  occasion.  Parallel  to  this,  but  further  from  the 
fire,  is  a  table  with  Madame's  work-box;  her  two  pots  of 
flowers,  looking  as  fresh  as  if  the  plants  were  growing  in  a 
country  garden;  the  miniatures  of  her  children,  set  up  on 
little  wooden  easels ;  and  her  books  of  devotion. 

But  Madame  reads  more  than  books  of  devotion.  She  is 
up  in  the  best  modem  literature  of  more  than  one  country. 
To-day,  we  were  exceedingly  struck  with  her  great  powers  of 
narration.  She  seizes  the  points  of  a  story  and  reproduces 
them  in  the  most  effective  simple  language.  She  is  certainly 
aided  in  this  by  her  noble,  expressive  face,  still  bearing  traces 
of  remarkable  beauty  in  the  severe  and  classical  style.  Her 
gesticulation,  too,  is  unlike  what  we  commonly  call  French ; 
there  is  no  rapid  action  of  the  graceful  hands  and  arms,  but 
a  gentle  and  slow  movement  from  time  to  time,  as  if  they 
sympathized  with  the  varying  expression  of  her  face.  She 
sat  by  her  fire-side,  dressed  in  black,  her  constant  colour; 
which  she  wears  as  appropriate  to  her  age  rather  than  to  her 
condition,  for  she  is  not  a  widow.  Every  now  and  then,  she 
addressed  a  few  tender  words  to  an  invalid  of  the  family ; 
showing  that  vrith  all  her  lively  interest  in  the  histories  she 
was  telling  us,  her  eye  and  ear  were  watchful  for  the  slightest 
signs  of  discomfort  in  another.  .  .  , 

Our  conversation  drifted  along  to  the  old  French  custom 
of  receiving  in  bed.  It  was  so  highly  correct,  that  the 
newly-made  wife  of  the  Duo  de  St.  Simon  went  to  bed,  after 
the  early  dinner  of  those  days,  in  order  to  receive  her 
wedding-visits.  The  Duchesse  de  Maine,  of  the  same  date, 
used  to  have  a  bed  in  the  ball-room  at  Sceaux,  and  to  lie  (or 
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hadf'Sit)  there,  watching  the  dancers.  I  asked  if  there  was 
not  some  difference  in  dress  between  the  day-  and  the  night- 
occupation  of  the  bed.    But  Madame  A seemed  to  tMnk 

there  was  very  little.  The  cu8t^gx.JBffl»a..pTijli  a.u  andtobyihe 
Bevolution ;  but  one  6r  two  great  ladies  preserved  the  habit 

untiT  their  ideath.    Madame  A had  often  seen  Madame 

de  Villette  receiving  in  bed ;  she  always  wore  white  gloves, 

which  Madame  A imagined  was  the  only  difference 

between  the  toilette  of  day  and  night.  Madame  de  Villette 
was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Voltaire,  and,  as  such,  all  the 
daring  innovators  upon  the  ancient  modes  of  thought  and 
behaviour  came  to  see  her,  and  pay  her  their  respects.  She 
was  also  the  widow  of  the  Marquis  de  Villette,  and  as  such 
she  received  the  homage  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  th& 
cmdmrigimei 

Altogether  her  weekly  receptions  must  have  been  very 

amusing,  from  Madame  A 's  account.     The  old  Mar^ 

quise  lay  in  bed;  around  her  sat  the  company;  and, 
as  the  climax  of  the  visit,  she  would  desire  her  femme  de 
chambre  to^Jiand  _rqund  the  heart  of  Voltaire,  wbifib,  he.  had 
bequ^thed  to  her^  aod  which  she  ^jsaerved  i^  a  little  golden 
c^se.  Then  she  would  begin  and  tell  anecdotes  about  the 
great  man ;  great  to  her,  and  with  some  justice.  For  he  had 
been  travelling  in  the  South  of  !Prance,  and  had  stopped  to 
pass  the  night  in  a  friend's  house,  where  he  was  very  much 
struck  by  the  deep  sadness  on  the  face  of  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
one  of  his  friend's  daughters ;  and,  on  inquiring  the  cause, 
he  found  out  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  portions  of  the 
others,  this  young  woman  was  to  be  sent  into  a  convent — ^ 
destination  which  she  extremely  disliked*  Voltaire  saved  her 
from  it  by  adopting  her,  and  promising  to  give  her  a  doi 
sufficient  to  insure  her  a  respectable  marriage.  She  had 
lived  with  him  for  some  time  at  Femey  before  she  became 
Marquise  de  Villette,  (You  will  remember  the  connexion 
existing  between  her  husband's  family  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  as  well  as  with  BoUngbroke's  second  wife.) 

Madame  de  Villette  must  have  been  an  exceedingly 
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ineonsSgpimie  person,  to  judge  from  Madame  A 's  very 

ftmnBJng  desoription  of  her  conversation.  Her  sentenoes 
generally  began  with  an  assertion  whioh  was  disproved  by 
what  followed.  Such  as,  "  It  was  wonderful  with  what  ease 
Voltaire  uttered  witty  impromptus.  He  would  shut  himself 
up  in  his  library  all  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  he 
would  gracefully  lead  the  conversation  to  the  pcxat  he  deeiredy 
and  then  bring  out  the  verse  or  the  epigram  he  had  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  in  the  most  unpremeditated  and  easy 
manner  I "  Or,  '*  He  was  the  most  modest  of  men.  When 
a  stranger  arrived  at  Femey,  his  first  care  was  to  take  him 
round  the  village,  and  to  show  him  all  the  improvements  he 
had  made,  the  good  he  had  done,  the  church  he  had  built. 
And  he  was  never  easy  until  he  had  given  the  new-comer 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  his  most  recent  compositicms," 
Then  she  woidd  show  an  old  grandfather's  high-backed, 
leather,  arm-chair,  in  which  she  said  he  wrote  his  He/Miade^ 
forgetting  that  he  was  at  that  time  quite  a  young  man. 

Madame  A said  that  Madaone  de  ViUette's  receptions 

were  woith^  att§^ding»  b^ause  they  opnyeyQd.aBJdQ&^^e 
wajs^^f^sooiety  before  the  Bevolution.  There  was  one  old 
French  marquis,  a  contemporary  of  Madame  de  Yillette's,  who 
regularly  came  with  his  ckapea/urhras  under  his  arm,  to  pay  her 
his  respects,  and  to  talk  over  the  good  old  times  when  both  were 
young.  Voltaire  had  called  her  "  Bdle  et  Banm/'  and  by  these 
epithets  her  friend  the  Marquis  saluted  her  to  her  dying  day. 

**  Belle  et  bomie  Marqime,**  (and  she  had  long  ceased  to 
be  **  belk ;  *'  even  the  other  adjective  was  a  matter  erf  doubt,) 
"  do  you  know  why  I  preserve  this  old  hat  with  so  much 
care, — with  reverence,  I  may  say  ?  "  said  this  friend  to  her 
one  day.  ''Years  ago  it  had  the  privilege  of  saving  your 
lovely  cheek  from  being  cut  by  the  glass  of  your  carriage- 
window,  when  by  some  mal<adroitness  you  were  on  the  point 
of  being  overturned,  ma  belk  ei  bonne  Marquise" 

Februarp,-^We  are  staying  with  a  French  family  of  the 
middle^olaaa^  and  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  ways  of  daily 
life^ere,  so  different  from  those  of  England.     We  are  a 
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party  of  seven;  and  we  live  on  the  fourth  floor,  which  is 
extensive  enough  to  comprise  the  two  sitting-rooms,  the  bed- 
rooms, the  kitchen,  and  the  chamber  for  the  two  maids.  I 
do  not  disUke  this  plan  of  living  in  a  flat,  especially  as  it  is 
managed  in  Paris.  I  have  seen  the  same  mode  adopted  in 
Edinburgh  and  Borne,  besides  other  continental  towns ;  but, 
as  in  these  towns  there  is  no  concierge^  I  have  never  liked 
it  so  much  as  in  Paris.  Here  it  seems  to  me  to  save  one 
servant's  work,  at  the  least :  and,  besides  this,  there  is  the 
moraJjadvimtage  ptiim^^  maids, in  a  mprcL^ 

complete  jamily  bond.  I  remember  a  very  charming  young 
married  lady,  who  had  been  brought  by  her  husband  from 
the  country  to  share  his  home  in  Ashley  Buildings,  Victoria 
Street,  saying  that  she  had  two  of  her  former  Sunday  scholars 
as  servants,  but  that,  if  they  had  had  to  live  in  the  depths 
of  a  London  kitchen,  she  should  not  have  tried  bringing 
them  out  of  their  primitive  country  homes ;  as  it  was,  she 
could  have  them  under  her  own  eye  without  any  appearance 
of  watching  them ;  and,  besides  this,  she  could  hear  of  their 
joys  and  sorrows  and,  by  taking  an  interest  in  their  interests, 
induce  them  to  care  for  hers.  French  people  appear  to  me 
to  live  in  this  pleasant  kind  of  familiarity  with  their  servants 
— a  familiarity  which  does  not  breed  contempt,  in  spite  of 
proverbs. 

The  concierge  here  receives  letters  and  parcels  for  the 
different  families  in  the  house,  which  he  generally  brings  up 
himself,  or  sends  by  one  of  his  family.  Sometimes  they  are 
kept  in  the  compartments  appropriated  to  each  family  in  the 
coneiergerie ;  and  any  one  of  the  inhabitants  who  may  return 
to  the  house  looks  in,  and  seldom  fails  to  have  the  com- 
plaisance to  bring  up  letters,  cards,  or  parcels  for  any  family 
living  below  his  Mage,  The  concierge  is  paid  by  the  landlord 
for  these  services,  in  which  is  included  the  carrying  up  or 
down  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  luggage.  A  certain  portion 
of  every  load  of  wood  or  coal  belongs  to  the  concierge,  as 
payment  for  carrying  it  up  to  the  respective  apartments  for 
which  it  is  destined.     If  he  cleans  the  shoes  and  knives  for 
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any  family,  they  pay  him  separately.  He  also  expects  an 
itrenne  from  each  of  the  locataires  on  New  Year's  day ;  say 
a  napoleon  from  each  family,  and  half  that  smn  from  any 
bachelors  lodging  in  the  house.  Very  often  he  knows  how 
to  wait  at  table,  and  his  services  are  available  for  a  con- 
sideration to  any  one  living  in  the  house.  But  he  must 
always  provide  a  deputy  in  case  of  absence  from  his  post. 
As  the  concierges  are,  however,  generally  married,  this  does 
not  press  very  ha j*d  upon  him« 

In  the  house  where  we  are  staying,  the  custom  is  for 
every  one  going  out  at  night  to  lock  up  their  apartment, 
desiring  the  servants  to  go  to  bed  at  the  usual  time ;  to  hide 
the  key  in  some  well-known  and  customary  place  (under  the 
door-mat  for  instance),  and  to  take  a  bed-candle  down  to 
the  condergerie.  When  we  return  from  our  party,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  we  ring  the  bell,  and  the  concierge, — ^perhaps 
asleep  in  bed  in  his  little  cabinet, — ''pulls  the  string,  and 
the  latch  flies  up,"  as  in  the  days  of  Little  Bed  Bidinghood ; 
we  come  in,  shut  the  great  porie-coehere,  open  the  ever- 
unfastened  door  of  the  condergerie,  light  our  own  particular 
bed-candles  at  the  dim  little  lamp,  pick  out  any  letters,  &c., 
belonging  to  us,  which  may  have  come  in  by  the  late  post, 
and  go  quietly  up  stairs.  This  sounds  unsafe  to  our  English 
ears,  as  it  would  seem  that  any  one  might  come  in ;  but  I 
believe  there  is  a  small  window  of  inspection  in  all  conder- 
geiies  which  may  be  used  in  cases  of  suspicion.  The  French 
at  any  rate,  esteem  it  more  safe  than  our  self-contained 
houses ;  and  French  servants  in  a  modest  household,  where 
no  personal  attendants  are  kept,  would  be  very  indignant  if 
they  had  to  sit  up  for  their  mistresses'  gaieties.  For,  as  a 
rule,  French  servants  are  up  earlier  than  English  ones. 

In  this  house  is  a  salle-a-mcmger  with  a  fire-place,  and  a 
parquetted  floor  vdthout  a  carpet.  The  shape  is  an  oblong, 
with  the  two  corners  near  the  door  of  entrance  out  off  to 
form  cupboards.  The  walls  are  wainscoted  with  deal,  that 
is  afterwards  painted  oak.  The  window-curtains  and  portieres 
are  made  of  handsome  dark  Algerine  stripe.    As  far  as  I  can 
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see,  carpets  are  not  considered  a  necessary  article  of  furniture 
in  France,  but  porti^^es  are.  And,  certainly,  the  rich  folds  of 
the  latter,  and  the  polished  floors,  off  which  every  crumb  or 
drop  of  grease  is  cleansed  immediately,  take  my  fancy  very 
much.  A  door  on  one  side  of  the  windows  opens  into 
Madame's  room;  on  the  opposite  side,  another  leads  into 
the  drawing-room. 

If  we  were  iVench  we  should  have  a  cup  of  cafi-au-lait 
and  piece  of  bread  brought  into  our  bedrooms  every  morning; 
but,  in  deference  to  us  as  strangers,  a  tray  (without  a  napkin) 
with  sugar,  a  copper  pan  containing  the  boiling  milk  just 
taken  off  the  kitchen  fire,  and  the  white  covered  jug  of 
bright  strong  coffee,  is  put  on  the  dining-room  table.  Also, 
in  deference  to  our  English  luxury,  there  is  a  plate  of  butter; 
our  French  friends  never  take  butter,  and  not  always  bread, 
at  this  early  breakfast.  But  where  is  the  bread?  I  look 
roimd,  and  at  last  see  a  basket,  about  a  yard  high,  standing 
on  the  ground  near  the  fireplace;  it  is  of  dimensions  just 
sufficient  to  hold  a  roll  of  bread  a  yard  long  and  more,  and 
about  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist.  It^looks  like  a  veritable 
staff  of  life.  None  of  our  French  friends  thmk'of  coinpleting 
their  toilette  for  this  early  breakfast,  which  indeed,  as  I  have 
said,  they  would  have  taken  in  their  bedrooms,  if  we  had  not 
been  here.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  any  family  gathering.  I  some- 
times see  the  old  black  skirts  of  our  hostess  quickly  vanishing 
into  her  bedroom  at  the  sound  of  my  approach ;  and  perhaps 
I  find  Nanette,  the  youngest  daughter,  in  a  coloured  petticoat 
and  white  camisole,  her  thick  black  hair  put  neatly  away 
under  a  cap  which  is  on  the  full-dress  side  of  a  nightcap. 
She  reddens  a  little  as  she  wishes  me  Bon  j(ywi\  as  she 
knows  that  hers  is  not  the  finished  morning-toilette  of  an 
English  young  lady.  But,  two  hours  hence,  who  so  neat  as 
Nanette  in  her  dean  print-gown  of  some  delicate  pattern, 
her  black  hair  all  brushed,  and  plaited,  and  waved,  and 
crepi  ?  For  now  she  has  done  her  household  work ;  perhaps 
she  has  helped  Julie  to  make  her  own  bed ;  she  has  certainly 
dusted  her  room,  with  all  its  knick-knacks  and  ornaments. 
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Madame,  too,  has  been  out  to  market ;  hall  across  Paris, 
it  may  be,  in  her  old  black  gown,  to  some  shop  she  knows 
of,  where  she  fancies  such  and  such  an  article  can  be  had 
better  or  cheaper.  She  has  gone  by  the  omnibus,  taking 
advantage  of  the  correspondance,  by  which,  on  payment 
of  thirty  centimes,  and  declaring  her  wish  for  a  carresfpcn- 
dance  ticket  to  the  amdudeur  of  that  which  passes  her 
door,  she  is  conveyed  in  it  to  the  general  omnibns  office, 
close  to  the  Place  des  Yictoires,  where  she  may  have  to 
wait  for  a  few  minutes  for  an  omnibus  going  in  the  direction 
for  which  her  correspondance  ticket  is  taken.  If  she  has  to 
return  by  any  of  the  midway  stations  at  which  omnibuses 
stop,  she  has  to  purchase  a  ticket  with  a  number  upon  it  at 
the  bureau,  and  await  her  turn,  at  busy  times  of  the  day 
— say  at  five  o'clock,  at  the  Place  Palais-EoyaL  Her 
number  may  be  eighty-seven,  while  the  next  Grenelle  omni- 
bus is  filling  with  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty-five, 
and  so  on,  as  the  conductew  calls  the  numbers.  But  in  the 
morning  they  are  not  so  crowded ;  and  Madame  is  always  at 
home,  and  dressed  with  deUcate  neatness,  by  eleven  o'clock, 
the  time  of  our  "  second  dejeuner,**  or  what  we  should  call 
lunch  in  England.  This  breakfast  consists  generally  of  cold 
meat,  a  rechauffe  of  some  entrk  or  dressed  vegetables  of  the 
day  before,  an  omelette,  bread,  wine,  and  a  pot  of  confitures. 
For  us  our  kind  hostess  has  tea ;  but  I  can  see  that  this  is 
not  their  ordinary  custom.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  little 
butter  is  eaten  in  a  French  family;  they,  however,  make 
up  for  this  by  the  much  greater  use  of  it  in  cookery;  for 
vegetables  form  a  dish  by  themselves,  always  requiring 
either  gravy,  butter,  or  oil,  in  their  preparation.  After  lunch 
is  over,  we  all  sit  down  to  work ;  perhaps  Nanette  practises 
a  little,  and  perhaps  some  of  us -go  out  for  a  walk,  but 
always  with  some  object,  either  of  pleasure  or  business.  A 
Frenchwoman  never  takes  a  walk  in  the  English  consti- 
tutional sense.  Tliere  are  books  about  in  the  saion,  but 
no^o  manyj,8  in  England^ '  They-have' nothing  equivalent^ 
to  *iMudie^Mn  Paris,  and  the  books  of  their  circulating 
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libiaodfis  are  of  so  very  mixed  a  character,  that  no  careful 
mother  likes  to  have  them  lying  about  on  the  table.  Indeed, 
"  novels  and  romances  "  are  under  much  the  same  ban  as  they 
were  under  in  England  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  There 
is  {helast  Eeme  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  a  pamphlet  or  two 
besides,  lying  by  Madame's  work-basket,  and  there  are  the 
standard  French  authors  in  the  bookcase  in  the  cupboard. 
Yet,  somehow,  my  friends  always  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  hterary  world  of  Paris.  The  newspapers  here  are  so 
doctored  that  they  are  deprived  of  much  of  the  interest 
which  usually  attaches  to  political  news;  but  I  generally 
see  La  Presse  lying  about. 

Once  a  week,  Madame  *'  receives."  Then  the  covers  are 
taken  off  the  furniture  in  the  salon ;  a  fresh  nosegay  is  put 
in  the  vase ;  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  and  Nanette  put  off 
their  final  dressing  for  the  day  till  after  the  second  breakfast, 
and  then  appear  in  the  gowns  they  wear  on  jmrs  de  files. 
Monsieur  keeps  out  of  the  way,  but  nevertheless  is  much 
disappointed  if,  when  we  all  meet  together  at  dinner,  we  have 
not  accumulated  a  Uttle  stock  of  news  and  gossip  to  amuse 
him  with.  Madame's  day  of  reception  is  well  known  to  all 
her  friends  and  acquaintances,  who  make  a  point  of  calHng 
on  her  two  or  three  times  a  season.  But  sometimes  no  one 
comes  at  all  on  the  Thursdays,  and  it  is  rather  flat  to  sit 
from  two  to  five  or  thereabouts  in  our  company  dresses,  wJEh 
oiir^company  faces,  all  for  no  usel  Then1igam,~on'olBer 
Thursdays,  tBe"r6om  Is'  quite  full,  and  I  sit  and  admire 
Madame's  tact.  A  new  arrival  comes  up  to  her,  and,  with- 
out appearing  to  displace  any  one,  the  last  comer  invariably 
finds  an  empty  chair  by  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  hostess 
also  accompanies  every  departing  guest  to  the  room-door, 
and  they  part  with  pretty  speeches  of  affection  and  good-will, 
sincere  enough,  I  do  not  doubt,  but  expressive  of  just  those 
feelings  which  the  English  usuallyl:eep  In  the  background.-^ 

(5n"Trhufsc[ays  we  have  generally  much  the  same  sort 
of  dinner  that  in  England  we  associate  with  the  idea  of 
washing-days ;  for  both  JuUe  and  Gabrielle  have  been  busy 
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admittring  or  letting  out  visitors ;  or  at  any  rate  Madame 
anticipated  this  probability  when  she  ordered  dinner. 

The  dinner-hour  is  six  o'olock;  real,  sharp  six.  And 
here  I  may  warn  my  English  friends  of  the  necessity  of 
punctuality  to  the  hour  specified  in  a  French  dinner  invita- 
tion. In  England,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  the  time  is 
considered  as  nothing,  and  half  an  hour's  grace  is  generally 
acceded.  But  it  is  not  so  in  France ;  and  it  is  considered 
very  ill-bred  to  be  behind  the  time.  And  this  remark 
applies  not  merely  to  the  middle-class  life  I  have  been 
describing,  but  to  the  highest  circles.  Indeed,  the  French 
have  an  idea  that  punctuality  is  a  virtue  unknown  among 
the  English;  and  numerous  were  the  stories  of  annoyance 
from  English  unpunctuality  which  the  French  officers 
brought  home  from  the  Crimea.     But,  to  return  to  our  day 

at  Madame  's.    We  do  not  dress   for  dinner,  as  we 

should  do  in  England ;  that  ceremony,  as  they  consider  it 
— ^refreshment,  as  we  should  call  it — is  reserved  for  the  days 
when  we  go  into  society,  and  then  it  takes  place  after  dinner. 

We  have  soup — ^always  good.  On  Fridays  we  have  fish ; 
not  from  any  religious  feeling,  but  because  that  is  the  day 
when  the  best  fish  is  brought  into  Paris,  and  it  is  not  very 
fresh  even  then.  Then  we  have  a  made-dish,  or  two  or 
three  times  a  week  the  bouilli  from  which  the  stock  for  the 
soup  is  made — a  tender,  substantial,  httle  hunch  of  boiled 
beef  of  no  known  joint.  Then  come  the  vegetables,  cooked 
with  thick  rich  gravy,  which  raises  them  to  the  rank  they 
hold  in  a  French  dinner,  instead  of  being  merely  an  accessory 
to  the  meat,  as  they  are  in  England.  The  roti  and  the  salad 
follow.  The  mixing  of  the  salad  is  too  important  an  opera- 
tion to  be  trusted  to  a  servant.  As  we  are  here,  Madame 
does  not  like  to  leave  her  visitors ;  but  I  see  Gabridle  peep 
from  behind  the  portieres^  and  make  a  sign  to  Mademoiselle, 
about  five  minutes  before  dinner;  and  Mademoiselle  goes 
into  the  saUe-Ormaiiger,  and  Madame  rather  loses  the  thread 
of  her  discourse,  and  looks  wistfully  after  her  daughter  ;  for, 
if  Monsieur  is  particular  about  anything,  it  is  about  his 
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salads.  Striotly  speaking,  Madame  tells  me,  the  vegetables 
ought  to  be  gathered  while  the  soup  is  od  the  table,  washed 
and  cleansed  while  we  are  eating  the  bauiUiy  and  shced  and 
dressed  with  the  proper  accompaniments  while  the  roti  is 
being  brought  in.  Madame's  mother  always  mixed  it  at  the 
table,  she  says,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Madame  follows  the 
hereditary  precedent  herself,  when  she  has  no  foreign  visitors 
staying  with  her.  After  this,  a  chocolate  custard,  or  a  sweet 
omelette,  a  pu/rSe  of  apples,  perhaps;  and  then  dessert  is 
put  on  the  table — a  bit  of  gruykre  cheese  under  a  glass,  and 
the  "  QwUre  Mefndiamis*'  i.e.,  nuts,  almonds,  raisins,  figs, 
called  after  the  four  begging  Orders  of  friars,  because  these 
fruits  are  so  cheap  that  any  beggar  can  have  them. 

We  have  a  little  cup  of  black  coffee  all  round,  when  we 
return  to  the  salon;  and,  if  we  were  not  here,  our  friends 
would  have  nothing  more  that  night ;  but  out  of  compliment 
to  us  there  is  tea  at  nine  o'clock,  thaijf*  ^-^  f^J,  Jibgre  is  hcjb^ 
water  with  a  spoonful  of  tea  soaked  in  it.  They  look  upon 
this  mixture  in  mucH~the~sainer  light  "as  we  consider  sal 
volatile — not  quite  as  a  dram,  but  as  something  that  ought 
to  be  used  medicinally,  and  not  as  a  beverage. 

March  10th. — ^Madame  and  I  have  had  a  long  talk  about 
prices,  expenditure,  &c.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  provisions 
are  to  the  full  as  dear  as  in  London ;  house-rent  is  dearer, 
servants'  wages  9xe  much  the  same.  She  pays  her  cook  and 
housemaid  four  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred  francs 
respectively.  But  the  household  work  is  differently  arranged 
to  what  it  is  in  England.  The  cook  takes  the  entire  charge 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  apartment,  bedrooms  included; 
the  housemaid  attends  to  the  rest,  waits  at  table,  helps  one 
of  the  daughters  of  the  house  to  get  up  the  fine  linen,  and 
renders  them  any  httle  services  they  may  require  in  dressing. 
The  cook  is  enabled  to  take  part  of  the  household-work, 
because  it  is  the  custom  in  Paris  to  prepare  provisions  in 
the  shops  where  they  are  sold,  so  that  the  cook  can  buy  a 
sweetbread,  or  small  joint,  or  poultry,  ready-larded,  the 
spinach  ready-boiled  and  pulped  for  a  puree,  vegetables  all 
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out  into  shapes  for  her  soup,  and  so  on.  The  milk,  which 
I  had  remarked  upon  as  so  remarkably  good,  is,  it  appears, 
subjected  to  the  supervision  of  inspectors  armed  with  lado- 
m^es,  delicately- weighted  glass-tubes  marked  with  degrees : 
this  ought  to  sink  up  to  a  particular  number  in  good  un- 
adulterated milk,  and  all  that  is  brought  into  Paris  is  tested 
in  this  and  other  ways  at  the  various  barrieres.  It  is  very 
difficult,  however,  to  obtain  milk  in  the  afternoons  or  even- 
ings, even  at  the  cremeries,  without  ordering  it  beforehand. 
The  Government  regulates  the  price  of  bread,  which  is  lower 
in  Paris  than  in  the  neighbouring  towns;  the  legal  tariff 
is  exposed  in  every  baker's  shop,  and  false  weights  and 
measures  are  severely  punished. 

As  to  dress,  from  what  I  can  gather,  I  think  that  good 
articles  bear  the  same  price  as  in  England ;  but  in  our  shops 
it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  an  inferior  article  in  even  moder- 
ately good  taste,  while  in  fVance  those  who  are  obliged  to 
consider  expense  can  find  cheap  materials  of  the  most 
elegant  design.  Then  fVench  ladies  give  up  so  much  more 
thought  and  time  to  dress  than  the  English  do ;  I  mean  in 
such  ways  as  changing  a  gown  repeatedly  in  the  course  of 
a  day  if  occasion  requires,  taking  care  never  to  wear  a  better 
dress  when  an  inferior  one  will  do— no !  not  even  for  five 
unnecessary  minutes.  And,  when  handsome  articles  are 
taken  off,  they  are  put  by  with  as  much  care^asJi  thfiy  were 
sleeping  babies  laid  down  in  a  cot.  Silver  paper  is  put 
between  every  fold  of  velvist  or  of  silk ;  cushions  of  paper 
are  placed  so  as  to  keep  the  right  sit  of  any  part ;  ribbons 
are  rolled  up ;  soiled  spots  are  taken  out  immediately ;  and 
thus  the  freshness  of  dress  which  we  so  much  admire  in 
Erenchwomen  is  preserved ;  but^  ag,  I.  said«  at  fk  considerable 
expense  of  time  and  thought  in  the  case  of  people  of  moderate 
means.  Madame  -— ^  declares  that  she  knows  many  a 
young  French  couple  who  have  reduced  their  table  to  the 
lowest  degree  of  meagreness,  in  order  that  the  wife  (especially) 
might  be  well  dressed.  She  says  that  dress  is  the  only  ex« 
penditure  for  which  a  Erenohwoman  will  go  into  debt. 
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I  remember  some  years  ago  hearing  a  letter  from  the 

Prince  de  Ligne  read  at  Lord  E 's.    He  gave  an  accomit 

in  it  of  the  then  recent  coronation  at  Moscow,  and  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  fVench  Emperor's  politics.  As  one 
of  his  engines  of  influence,  the  Prince  gravely  named  le 
luxe  de  la  ioUeUe,  as  an  acknowledged  political  means.  At 
the  time,  I  remember,  I  wondered  in  silence;  but  things  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  since  then  which  make  me  mider- 
stand  what  was  then  meant.     Six  years  ago  a  friend  took 

me  to  call  on  Madame  de .     It  was  a  raw,  splashy, 

February  day ;  and,  as  we  walked  through  the  slushy  streets, 
half-covered  with  melting  snow,  my  friend  told  me  some- 
thing about  the  lady  we  were  going  to  see.  Madame  de 
—  was  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  Frenchman  of  rank ; 
she  herself  belonged  to  an  old  family.  Her  husband  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  one  of  the  Academies,  and  held  a 
high  position  among  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
his  particular  branch  of  recondite  knowledge.      Madame 

de was  one  of  the  limnes  of  Paris,  and  as  a  specimen 

of  her  class  we  were  now  going  to  see  her.  She  and  her 
husband  had  somewhere  about  seven  thousand  a  year ;  but 
for  economy's  sake  they  hved  in  an  apartment  rather  than 
a  house.  They  had,  I  think,  two  or  three  children.  I  re- 
collect feeling  how  out  of  place  my  substantial  winter-dress 
and  my  splashed  boots  were,  the  moment  I  entered  the  little 
hall  or  anteroom  of  her  apartment. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  delicate  Indian  matting,  and 
round  the  walls  ran  a  bordering  of  snowdrops,  crocuses, 
violets,  and  primroses,  as  fresh  and  flowering  as  if  they  were 
growing  in  a  wood,  but  all  planted  by  some  Paris  gardener 
in  boxes  of  soil,  and  renewed  perpetually.  Then  we  went 
into  the  lady's  own  boudoir.  She  was  about  thirty,  of  a 
very  peculiar  style  of  beauty,  which  grew  upon  me  every 
moment  I  looked.  She  had  black  hair,  long  black  curling 
eyelashes,  long  soft  grey  eyes,  a  smooth  olive  skin,  a  dimple, 
and  most  beautiful  teeth.  She  was  in  mourning ;  her  thick 
hair  fastened  up  with  great  pins  of  pearls  and  amethysts,  her 
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ear-rings,  brooch,  bracelets,  all  the  same.  Her  gown  was  of 
black  watered  silk,  lined  with  violet  silk  (wherever  a  lining 
could  be  seen),  her  boots  black  watered  silk,  her  petticoat  of 
stiff  white  silk,  with  a  wreath  of  violet-coloured  embroidery 
just  above  the  hem.  Her  manners  were  soft  and  caressing 
to  the  last  degree ;  and,  when  she  was  told  that  I  had  come 
to  see  her  as '  ^  apftftimAr^  ^f  t^py  r^Waa  2he  was  prettily 
amused,  and  took  pains  to  show  me  all  her  arrangements 
and  coqnetteries.  In  her  boudoir  there  was  not  a  speck  of 
gilding ;  that  would  have  been  bad  taste,  she  said.  Around 
the  mirrors,  framed  in  white  polished  wood^  creeping  plants 
were  trained  so  that  the  tropical  flowers  fell  over  and  were 
reflected  in  the  glass.  Th^?e  was  a  fire,  fed  with  cedar- 
wood  chips ;  and  the  crimson  velvet  curtains  on  each  side  of 
the  grate  had  perfumes  quilted  within  l^eir  white  silk  linings. 
The  window-curtains  were  trimmed  with  point  lace.     We 

went  through  a  little  ante-chamber  to  Madame  de 's 

bed-room — ^an  oblong  room,  with  her  bed  filling  up  half  the 
space  on  one  side ;  the  other  all  wardrobe,  with  six  or  seven 
doors  covered  with  looking-glass,  and  opening  into  as  many 
closets.  After  we  had  admired  the  rare  Palissy  ware,  the 
lace  draperies  of  the  mirror,  the  ornaments  on  the  toilette- 
table,  and  the  j)ink  silk  curtains  of  the  bed,  she  laughed  her 
little  soft  laugh,  and  told  me  that  now  I  should  see  how  she 
amused  herself  as  she  lay  in  bed  of  a  morning :  and  pulling 
something  like  a  bell-rope  which  hung  at  the  head  of  her 
bed,  the  closet  doors  flew  open,  and  displayed  gowns  hung 
on  wire  frames  (such  as  you  may  see  at  any  milliner's) : 
gowns  for  the  evening,  and  gowns  for  the  morning,  with  the 
appropriate  head-dresses,  chaussures,  and  gloves,  lying  by 
them. 

"  I  have  not  many  gowns,"  said  she.  "  I  do  not  like 
having  too  many,  for  I  never  wear  them  after  they  are  a 
month  old ;  I  give  them  to  my  maid  then,  for  I  never  wear 
anything  that  is  old-fashioned," 

I  was  quite  satisfied  with  my  lionne.  She  was  quite  as 
much  out  of  the  way  of  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before 
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as  I  had  expected.  But,  to  go  on  with  the  bearing  she 
had  upon  the  Prince  de  Ligne's  letter,  I  must  not  forget  to 

say  that  Madame  de expressed  very  strong  poHtical 

opinions,  €uid  all  distinetly  anti-Bonapartean.  Among  other 
things  she  mentioned  was  the  fact  that,  when  her  husband 
went  to  pay  his  respects  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 

,  to  the  Emperor  at  the  Tuileries,  she  would  not  allow 

him  to  use  their  carriage  (nor  indeed  was  he  willing  to  do  it, 
but  went  in  a  hackney  coach),  saying  ^iha^t  the  arm^  ^f  the 
cle  -— ^s  _  sboTiTjjPiYPr  h%  SPipn  i]QJi^^C!l!llrt^1ILJ:.J^?J^ltX 
Two  years  afterwards  I  came  to  Paris,  and  I  inquired  after 

M.  and  Madame  de .     To  my  infinite  surprise,  I  heard 

that  he  had  become  a  senator,  one  of  that  body  who  receive 
about  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  Government,  and  who 
are  admitted  to  that  dignity  by  the  express  will  of  the  Em- 
peror, How  in  the  world  could  it  have  come  about  ?  And 
Madame,  too,  at  all  the  balls  and  receptions  at  the  Tuileries  ! 

The  arms  of  the  de were  no  longer  invisible  in  the 

courts  of  a  usurper^  ^l^^^  was  the.  reason  of  this  change  ? 
Madame^s  extravagance.  Their  income  would  not  suffice 
former  luxe  de  toilette,  and  the  senator's  salary  was  a  very 
acceptable  addition. 

Ap'U  2iih. — We  were  asked  to  go  in  some  evening, 
pour  dire  le  petit  bon-soir,  at  a  neighbour's  house.  Accord- 
ingly we  walked  thither  about  eight  o'clock.     M.  E 's 

house  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  this  qua/rtier :  it 

is  on  the  newly-built  Boulevard  de  Sevastopol.     M.  E 

himself  is  a  leading  man  in  his  particular  branch  of  Jrade, 
which,  in  fact,  he  has  made  himself;  and  he  is  now  a 
French  millionaire,  as  different  from  an  English  one  as 
francs  are  different  from  poimds.  I  remember,  when  I  first 
knew  monsieur  and  madame,  they  Uved  in  an  apartment 
over  the  shop ;  and  this  was  situated  in  one  of  the  narrow 
old  streets  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  I  was  asked  th^ce  to 
dinner,  and  I  had  to  make  my  way  through  bales  of  goods, 
that  were  piled  as  high  as  walls  on  each  side  of  the  narrow 
passage   through    the   shop.      I   went   through    madame's 
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bed-room,  furnished  with  purple  velvet  and  amber  satin,  to 
the  room  where  we  assembled  before  dinner. 

It  was  a  weekly  dinner,  at  whioh  all  M.  E 's  family 

came,  as  a  matter  of  oourse ;  and  aay  one  connected  with 
him  in  business  was  also  sure  of  finding  a  place  there.  The 
table  was  spread  with  every  luxury,  and  there  was  almost 
an  ostentatious  evidence  pf  wealth,  which  oontrasibed  oddly 
cma^simjji^witb  the  hard  signs  of  business  and  trade  down^ 
befosu—- i  fancy  their  way  of  living  at  that  time  miist  have 
been  like  that  of  the  great  old  City  families  of  the  last 
century.  And  there  was  another  resemblance.  Two  genera- 
tions ago  it  was  customary  for  our  own  London  merchants 
to  retain  their  married  children  under  the  paternal  roof,  for 

the  first  year  at  least ;  and  so  it  was  at  M.  E 's.    His 

own  child,  his  wife's  children— for  they  had  each  been 
married  before — ^Uved  in  the  same  house  as  he  did,  both  in 
winter  and  summer,  in  town  and  country.  Yet  the  younger 
generation  were  all  married,  and  had  families.  All  the 
grandchildren,  little  and  big,  were  assembled  at  these  weekly 
dinners ;  if  there  was  not  room  for  them  at  the  principal 
table,  there  were  nurses  and  servants  ready  to  attend  upon 
them  at  side-tables.  And  now,  when  increasing  and  well- 
deserved  prosperity  has  enabled  M.  B to  remove  into 

the  large  hotel  to  which  we  have  been  to-night,  to  ''  say  our 
Uttle  good-evening,"  I  find  that  his  sons  and  his  daughters, 
his  maid-servants  and  his  men-servants,  have  all  migrated 
with  him  in  truly  patriarchal  fashion. 

We  did  not  see  them  all  to-night,  for  some  have  already 
gone  into  the  country,  whither  the  others  are  going  to  follow 
in  a  day  or  two.  Out  of  compliment  to  us,  tea  was  brought 
in — te^  ata  guinea  the,  pound,  as  Madame  E.         informed 

us^^ I  saw  that  the  family  did  not  like  the  drink  well 

enough  to  wish  to  join  us.  There  was  a  little  telegraphing 
as  to  who  was  to  be  the  victim,  and  keep  us  company; 
and  the  young  lady  singled  out  as  the  tea-drinker  for  the 
family  took  care  to  put  in  so  much  sugar  that  I  doubt  if  she 
could  recognise  the  flavour"  of  anything  else.     The  others 
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excused  themselves  from  taking  tea  by  saying — one,  that  she 
had  been  so  feverish  all  day;  another,  that  he  felt  him- 
self a  good  deal  excited,  and  so  on.  Sugar  is  considered  by 
the  Erench  as  fitted  to  soothe  the  nerves,  and  to  induce 
sleep.  I  really  am  becoming  a  convert  to  this  idea,  and  can 
take  my  glass  of  eoAi  sueree  as  well  as  any  one  before  going 
to  bed ;  indeed,  we  have  a  little  tray  in  our  bed-room,  on 
which  is  a  Bohemian  glass  caraffe  of  water,  a  goblet  with  a 
gold  spoon,  and  a  bowl  of  powdered  sugar.  But  I  think  it 
is  a  drink  for  society,  not  for  solitude.  Inspirited  by  the 
example  of  others,  I  relish  it;  but  I  never  tipple  at  it  in 
private. 

Somehow,  to-night  we  began  to  talk  upon  the  custom  of 
different  families  of  relations  living  together.  Loaaidii jsould 
never_do  in  En^andr^-J^ey  a»ked^gte-,"wky  not >?  And^  after 
sotoe  reflectipn^^.'Saauibl^  we  aU  liked  our 

owiTways  too  much  to  be  willing  to  give  them  up 'ai  the 
will  oT'bthei*s— were  too  icdependentj,  too  great  lovers  of  our 
domesTiic  privacy.  I  am  afraid  I  gave  the  impression  that 
we  English  were  too  ill-tempered  and  unaccommodating; 
for  I  drew  down  upon  myself  a  vehement  attack  upon  the 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  young  people's  marrying  in 
England. 

**  Even  when  there  is  a  great  large  house,  and  a  table 
well-spread  enough  to  fill  many  additional  mouths,  they  tell 
me  that  in  England  the  parents  will  go  on  letting  their  sons 
and  daughters  waste  the  Jbest^ears_of  their  lives  in  long 

engagements//  saJcTHadame^E .     "  That  does'  hot  sound 

to  miFamiable." 

"  It  is  not  the  custom  in  France,"  put  in  her  husband. 
"  You  English  are  apt  to  think  us  bad-tempered,  because  we 
talk  loud,  and  use  a  good  deal  of  gesticulation ;  but  I  believe 
•we  are  one  of  the  most  good-tempered  nations  going,  in 
spite  of  the  noise  we  make." 

By-and-by,  some  one  began  to  speak  of  Les  Mi^dbles; 
and  M.  E-^ — ,  like  a  prosperoufl  y^f^rr.hant  an  hrin;  objected 
to  the  sociftUaljeDdency  of  the  book.    From  that  we  went 
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on  talking  about  a  grh^  j(ar  jiti^Ke)  which  had  lately  taken 
place  among  the  builders  in  Paris.  They  had  obtained  their 
point,  whatever  it  was,  because  it  was  the  supreme  aim  of 
the  Oovemment  to  keep  the  "  blousto  " — the  Eaubourg  St. 
Antdne — in  good-humour ;  and  *'  AnvAmm^nt/'  \j\  fq^,^^,  hft« . 

the  regulation  of  everything  in  France.     M.  E said  that 

the  oi^rpenters  were  now  about  to  strike,  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  builders,  and  that  he  heard  from  his  own 
carpenter  that  the  object  they  were  going  to  aim  at  was 
that  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  should  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate— viz.,  five  francs  a-day.  He  added  that  the  carpenter, 
his  informant,  looked  upon  this  project  with  disfavour,  saying 
it  might  be  all  very  well  as  long  as  there  was  enough  of 
work  for  all ;  but,  when  it  grew  scarce,  none  Imt  the  best 
workmen  would  have  any  employment,  as  no  one  would 
send  for  an  inferior  craftsman,  when  he  could  have  a  first- 
rate  one  for  the  same  money. 

May  Uh. — It  is  becoming  intolerably  hot  in  Paris.  I 
almost  wish  the  builders  would  strike,  for  my  part,  for  the 
carriages  scarcely  cease  rumbling  past  my  open  windows 
before  two ;  and  at  five  the  men  are  clapping  and  hammer- 
ing at  the  buildings  of  the  new  boulevard  opposite.  I  have 
had  to  go  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  older  parts  of  Paris 
lately ;  and  the  smells  there  are  insufferable — a  mixture  of 
drains  and  cookery,  which  makes  one  loathe  one's  food. 
Yet  how  inJreBSBtiBg  tiaefla.old.fltresets  are.l.>andLthe  people 
inl^abiting  them  are  quite  different  to  .those  of  the  more 
fashionaBIe  guflriflrs:  they  have  so  much  more  ori^palitY  of 
character  about  them;  and  yet  one  sees  that.they4tx»-^ 
descendants  of  the  Dames  de  la  Halle,  who  went  out  to 
Versailles  on  the  memorable  fifth.oi  October. 

I  se€  curious  little  customs  too  in  these  more  primitive 
parts  of  the  town.  Every  morning  a  certain  number  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Mcdrieoi  the  ArrondissemerUs.  Thwe  were  formerly  only 
twelve  arrondissemefUs ;  but  now,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  there  are  twenty.    In  the  former  days, 
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before  the  annexation  of  the  suburbs  to  the  city  in  1859, 
by  which  the  number  of  the  arrondissemerUs  was  increased 
to  twenty,  it  was  ''  slang "  to  speak  of  any  disreputable 
person  as  belonging  to  the  trememe — an  arrondisseTnefU  not 
recognised  by  any  law.  Every  such  division  has  a  madre 
and  two  adjoMs,  who  are  responsible  for  the  well-doing 
and  well-being  of  the  district  in  their  charge,  I  see  the 
''  Sisters "  leaving  the  Mairie  on  their  errands  of  mercy 
early  every  nK>ming.  About  the  same  time  the  chiffonier 
comes  his  rounds,  eagerly  raking  out  the  heaps  of  dust  and 
rubbish  before  the  doors.  Then,  by-and-by — generally,  how- 
ever, after  eleven,  that  universal  meal-hour — I  meet  an  old 
woman  busily  trotting  along  towards  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens,  surrounded  by  fifteen  or  twenty  little  children,  aged 
from  two  or  three  years  to  seven  or  eight.  Their  parents  pay 
the  old  lady  about  ten  centimes  an  hour  to  take  their  children 
out,  and  give  them  a  walk  or  a  game  of  play  in  the  gardens. 
It  is  pretty  to  see  her  convoy  her  Uttle  regiment  over  a 
crossing;  it  reminds  me  of  the  old  puzzle  of  the  fox,  the 
goose,  and  the  bag  of  com.  The  elder  children  are  left  in 
charge  on  one  side,  while  the  very  Uttle  ones  are  carried 
over ;  then  one  of  the  oldest  is  beckoned  across  and  lectured 
on  her  care  of  them,  while  the  old  woman  trots  back  for  the 
rest ;  and  I  notice  she  is  much  more  despotic  during  her  short 
reign  of  power  than  the  old  woman  herself.  At  length  they 
are  past  all  dangers,  and  safe  in  the  gardens,  where  they 
may  make  dirt-pies  to  their  hearts'  content,  while  their 
chaperon  takes  out  her  knitting  and  seats  herself  on  a 
bench  in  their  midst.  Say  she  has  fifteen  children,  and 
keeps  them  out  for  two  hours,  it  makes  her  a  little  income 
of  half-a-crown  a  day ;  and  many  a  busy  mother  is  glad  that 
her  child  should  have  happy  play  and  exercise,  while  she 
goes  a-shopping,  or  does  some  other  piece  of  house-keeping 
work,  which  would  prevent  her  from  attending  properly 
to  her  child.  Each  rrmrie  has  its  sdlle  d'asUe  (or  infant- 
school)  and  its  creche  (or  public  nursery),  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  "  Sisters ;  '*  but  perhaps  these  are  for  a 
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i/vjfil*  p]<ifla  than  my  little  Luxembourg  friends.  Their 
mothers  are,  for  the  most  part,  tolerably  well  off,  only  not 
rich  enough  to  keep  a  servant  expressly  for  the  chfldren. 

Then  the  shop-placards  in  these  4dld-fashioned  parts  of 
the  town  are  often  amusing  enough.  Fot  instance:  the 
other  day  I  saw  a  crowd  in  a  by-street,  near  the  Bue  Tflcole 
de  MMeoine,  all  intent  upon  a  great  piece  of  written  paper 
put  out  of  the  window  of  a  shop,  where  almost  every  article 
of  woman's  dress  was  to  be  sold.  It  was  headed,  in  letters 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long : 

MA   FEMME   EST   FOLLE. 

A  person,  of  whom  I  asked  the  meaning,  laughed  a  little  as 
he  said — 

**  Oh !  it  is  only  a  contrivance  for  attracting  custom.  He 
goes  on  to  state,  lower  down  in  the  paper,  that  his  wife, 
being  mad,  offered  certain  gown-pieces  for  sale  yesterday  at 
a  ruinous  price  (they  are  really  only  about  half  a  franc 
lower  tiian  what  you  can  get  them  for  at  any  other  shop) ; 
that  he  is  miserable  in  the  conflict  he  is  undergoing  between 
his  honour  and  the  prospect  of  the  sacrifice  he  will  have  to 
make,  if  he  sells  them  at  the  price  his  wife  offered  them  for ; 
but,  '  Honour  above  all,*  they  shall  be  sold  at  that  price,  and 
therefore  every  one  had  better  rush  in  and  buy." 

May  1th, — Seeing  an  apartment  to  let  in  the  Place  Royale, 
we  went  over  it  yesterday.  I  have^fidwajs^UkeiJbh^Jooks 
of  this  stately  old  place ;  so  full  of  historical  associations 
too.  Then,  again,  the  quietness  of  it  "charm's  Tae;  it  is 
almostHEe  a  cloister,  for  no  carriages  can  come  in ;  and  the 
sheltered  walks  under  the  arcades  must  be  very  pleasant  to 
the  inhabitants  on  rainy  days.  The  houses  are  built  of  very 
^  handsome  red  bricks  vrith  stone-facings,  and  all  after  the 
same  plan,  designed  by  an  architect  of  the  time  of  Henry 
rV. — ^about  our  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign;  but,  if  the  Place 
Eoyale  were  in  England,  we  should  date  it,  judging  from  the 
style  of  the  architecture,  a  century  later  at  least.  It  is  more 
like  the  later  additions  to  Hampton  Court.    There  is  a 
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pleasant  square  in  the  centre,  with  a  fountain,  shady  chestnut 
trees,  and  gay  flower-beds,  and  a  statue  of  Louis  XIII.  in 
the  midst.  Ihradition  says,  that  it  was  either  on  this  piece 
of  ground,  or  'very  near  it,  that  the  famous  masque  took 
place  in  the  old  Palace  des  Toumelles,  when,  the  dresses  of 
the  masquers  catching  fire,  King  Charles  VI.,  who  was  one 
of  them,  became  mad  in  consequence  of  the  fright ;  and,  it 
was  to  soothe  his  madness,  that  our  present  playing-cards 
were  invented. 

When  first  the  present  place  was  built,  all  the  fashionable 
world  rushed  to  secure  houses  in  it.  This  was  the  old  hotel 
of  the  De  Bohans ;  that  was  Cardinal  de  Bichelieu's  before 
his  Palais  Cardinal — the  present  Palais  Eoyal — was  com- 
pleted ;  in  this  house  Madame  de  S^vigne  was  bom — and  so 
on.  Now,  the  ground  floor,  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  offices  of  the  great  houses  above,  is  turned  into  shops, 
ware-houses,  and  cafis  of  a  modest  and  substantial  kind; 
and  the  upper  floors  are  inhabited  by  respectable  and  well- 
to-do  people,  who  do  not  make  the  least  pretension  to 
fashion.  The  apartment  we  went  over  consisted  of  five 
handsome  and  very  lofty  reception-rooms,  opening  out  of  one 
another  and  lighted  by  many  high  narrow  windows,  opening 
on  to  a  wide  balcony  at  the  top  of  the  arcade.  One  or  two 
of  these  rooms  were  panelled  with  looking-glass,  but  old- 
fashioned,  in  many  pieces,  not  Uke  our  modem  plates  in 
size.  Possibly  it  was  Venetian,  and  dated  from  the  times  of 
the  early  proprietors. 

The  great  height  of  the  rooms,  as  compared  to  their  area, 
struck  me  much.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  rooms'  had  fire- 
places, and  these  were  vast  and  cavernous.  Besides  the 
doors  of  communication  between  the  rooms,  there  was,  in 
each,  one  papered  like  the  walls,  opening  into  a  passage 
which  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  apartment.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  this  passage  there  were  doors  opening  into 
the  kitchens,  store-rooms,  servants'  bed-rooms,  &c. — so  small, 
so  close,  so  unhealthy.  Yet  in  those  days  there  were  many 
servants  and  splendid  dinners.     Perhaps,  however,  some  of 
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the  laoquejB  slept  on  the  upper  floor,  to  which  there  is  now 
no  aocess  from  the  apartments  wa  premier.  At  the  end  of 
the  passage  was  the  bed-room  of  the  late  proprietress,  with 
a  closet  opening  out  of  it  for  her  maid.  The  bed-room  was 
spacious  and  grand  enough ;  but  the  closet — ^wdl,  I  suppose 
she  could  lie  full  length  in  it,  if  she  was  not  tall.  The  only 
provision  for  light  and  air  was  a  window  opening  on  to  the 
passage.  We  inquired  the  rent  of  this  apartment:  3000  francs 
— £120.  But  perhaps  Monsieur  le  p-opriitaire  might  reduce  it 
to  2500  francs — £100.  The  front-rooms  were  charming  in 
their  old-fashioned  stat0liness ;  but,  if  I  lived  thexfir  I  should 
be  sorely  perplexed  as  to  where  joy  servants  were  tosi^eg. 

May  10/^. — Utterly  weary  of  the  noise  and  heat  of  Paris, 
we  went  out  to  8t.  Germain  yesterday.  I  had  never  been 
there  before ;  and  now,  once  having  been,  I  want  to  go  again. 
It  is  only  half-an-hour  from  Paris  by  railroad.  We  could 
just  see  Malmaison  as  we  went  along,  past  pretty  villas  vnth 
small  gardens  brilliant  with  flowers,  as  French  gardens 
alwajrs  are.  All  the  plants  seem  to  go  into  flower ;  the  mass 
of  bloom  almost  over-balances  the  leaves.  I  believe  this  is 
done  by  skilful  pruning  and  cutting-in.  For  instance,  they 
take  up  their  rose-trees  at  the  beginning  of  February,  and 
cut  off  the  coarse  red  suckers  and  the  superfluous  growth 
of  root.  The  hedges  to  these  little  suburban  gardens  are 
principally  made  of  acacia,  and  pollard  trees  of  the  same 
species  border  nearly  all  the  roads  near  Paris.  In  the  far 
distance,  on  the  left,  almost  against  the  horizon,  we  saw  the 
famous  Aqueduct  de  Marly,  formerly  used  to  conduct  a  part 
of  the  water  to  Versailles.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  in  the 
long  line  of  aqueducts  and  viaducts  which  charms  one.  Is 
it  the  vanishing  perspective  which  seems  to  lead  the  eye,  and 
through  it  the  mind,  to  some  distant  invisible  country  ?  or  is 
it  merely  the  association  with  other  aqueducts,  with  the 
broken  arches  of  the  Olaudian  aqueduct,  stretching  across 
the  Oampagna,  with  Nismes,  &c.  ?  By  means  of  some  skil- 
fully-adjusted atmospheric  power,  the  trains  have  of  late 
years  been  conducted  up  to  nearly  the  level  of  the  terrace  at 
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St.  Germain's  by  a  pretty  steep  inclined  plane.  We  went 
Tip  a  few  steps  on  leaving  the  station,  and  then  we  were 
on  the  platean,  the  oastle  on  our  left,  and  a  Place  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  on  the  right. 

Nothing  could  be  more  desolate-looking  than  the  chateau ; 
the  dull-red  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  are  painted  dark-lead 
colour  round  the  many  tiers  of  windows,  the  glass  in  which 
is  broken  in  numerous  places,  its  place  being  here  and  there 
suppUed  by  iron  bars.  Somehow,  the  epithet  that  rose  to  our 
lips  on  first  seeing  the  colouring  of  the  whole  place,  was 
"  lividj."  Nor  is  the  present  occupation  of  the  grim  old  chateau 
one  to  suggest  cheerful  thoughts.  After  being  a  palace,  it 
was  degraded  to  a  caserne,  or  barracks,  and  from  that  it  has 
come  down  to  be  a  penitentiary.  All  round  the  building 
there  is  a  deep  dry  area,  railed  round ;  and  now  I  have  said 
all  I  can  against  St.  Germain  and  recorded  a  faithful  impres- 
sion at  first  sight.  But,  two  minutes  afterwardSj^therejja 
a  lovelyLjJant  of  gun-hght ;  the  sun  had  been  behind  a  fine 
thunderous  cloud,  and  emerged  just  at  the  right  moment, 
causing  all  the  projections  in  the  ch4teau  to  throw  deep 
shadows,  brightening  the  tints  in  all  the  other  parts,  caUing 
out  the  vivid  colours  in  the  flower-beds  that  surround  the 
railing  on  the  park  side  of  the  chateau,  and  half -compelling 
us  with  its  hot  brilliancy,  half  luring  us  by  the  full  fresh 
green  it  gave  to  the  foHage,  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  woods 
not  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  park. 

We  did  not  know  where  we  were  going  to,  we  only  knew 
that  it  was  shadowed  ground ;  while  the  "  English  garden  " 
we  passed  over  was  all  one  blaze  of  sunhght  and  scarlet 
geraniums,  and  intensely  blue  lobelias,  yellow  calceolarias, 
and  other  hot-looking  flowers.  The  space  below  the  ancient 
mighty  oaks  and  chestnut-trees  was  gravelled  over,  and 
given  up  to  nursery-maids  and  children,  with  here  and  there 
an  invahd  sitting  on  the  benches.  Mary  and  Irene  were 
bent  upon  sketching;  so  we  wandered  on  to  find  the  im- 
possible point  of  view  which  is  to  combine  all  the  excellences 
desired  by  two  eager  sketchers.     So  we  loitered  over  another 
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handred  yards  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees.  And  saddenly 
we  were  on  the  terrace,  looking  down  over  a  plain  steeped 
in  snnHght,  and  extending  for  twenty  miles  and  more.  We 
all  exclaimed  with  delight  at  its  unexpectedness ;  and  yet  we 
had  heard  of  the  terrace  at  St.  Germain,  and  associated  it 
with  James  II.  and  Maria  d'Este  all  our  lives.  The  terrace 
is  a  walk  as  broad  as  a  street,  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  over- 
hanging the  silver  tortuous  Seine.  It  is  bounded  by  a  wall, 
just  the  right  height  for  one  to  lean  upon  and  gaee  and 
muse  upon  the  landscape  below.  The  mellow  mist  of  a 
lovely  day  enveloped  the  more  distant  objects  then  ;  but  we 
came  again  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  gay  world  of  St. 
Germain  was  out  and  abroad  on  the  terrace  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  band;  and  we  could  then  distinguish  the 
aqueduct  of  Marly  on  our  right,  before  us  the  old  woods  of 
Vesinet — that  ill-omened  relic  of  the  ancient  forest  that 
covered  the  He  de  France ;  and  here  in  the  very  centre  is 
the  star-shaped  space  called  La  Table  de  la  Trahison ;  here  it 
was  that  Ganelan  de  Hauteville  planned  to  betray  Eoland 
the  Brave  and  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  at  Eoncevaux ; 
and  on  the  very  spot  the  traitors  were  burnt  to  death  by  the 
order  of  Charlemagne. 

Beyond  Vesinet  rise  the  fortified  heights  of  Mont  Val^en 
and  Montmartre  ;  so  we -know  that  the  great  city  of  Paris, 
with  its  perpetual  noise  and  bustle,  must  be  the  cause  of  that 
thickening  of  the  golden  air  just  beyond  the  rising  ground 
in  the  mid-distance.  And  some  one  found  out — ^far  away 
again — as  far  as  eye  could  see,  the  spire  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Denis,  and  Irene  fell  to  moralizing  and  comparing.  _The 
palace,  she  said,  was  evSt  present-^-an  every-3ay  fact  to  the 
great  old  kings  who  had  inhabited  it — and^ferfcUe  hfo  ji»n^ 
busy  poEpp.  were  the  golden,  interspace  whichjblljbut  con- 
cealed  from  theni.  the_inevitable  grave  at  St.  Denis.  But 
sermons  always  make  me^un^yX^'and"  Irene's  moralising 
seeisie'd^to'have  'Ihe  same  effect  on  herself  as  well  as 
on  us,  or  else  it  was  the  "  nimble  **  air — for  that  epithet  of 
Shakspeare's  exactly  fits  the  clear  brisk  air  of  St.  Germain. 
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They  sat  down  to  sketch,  and  I  was  sent  in  search  of 
provender. 

I  could  not  find  a  confectioner's,  nor,  indeed,  would  it 
have  been  of  much  use,  for  French  confectioners  only  sell 
sugary  or  creamy  nothings,  extremely  unsatisfactory  to 
hungry  people.  So  I  went  boldly  into  the  restaurant  to  the 
right  of  the  station — the  Oaf6  Galle,  I  think  it  was  called, — 
and  told  the  Dame  du  CompUnr  my  errand.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  she  woidd  have  allowed  one  of  the  gar^ons  to  accom- 
pany me  with  a  basket  of  provisions,  and  'aQ]]Qe.i>lates,  and 
knivej^^jjnd_forksj,_perhaps.,.^^  a  bottle  of 

wine.  But  it  seemed  that  this  was  against  the  rules ;  and 
all  I  could  do  was,  to  have  the  loan  of  a  basket  for  a  short 
time.  Madame  split  up  some  oval  rolls  of  delicious  bread, 
buttered  them,  and  placed  some  slices  of  raw  ham  between 
the  pieces;  and  with  these,  and  some. fresh  strawberries,  I 
returned  to  my  merry,  hungry  sketchers,  who  were  beginning 
to  find  that  a  seat  on  the  hard  gravel  was  not  quite  so  agree- 
able as  sitting  on  (comparatively)  ^oft  English  turf.  Yet 
the  benches  were  too  high  for  their  purpose.  After  eating 
their  lunch,  they  relapsed  into  silence  and  hard  work. 

It  was  rather  dull  for  me ;  so  I  rambled  about,  struck  up 
an  acquaintanceship  with  one  of  the  gardeners,  and  with  a 
hackney*coachman,  who  tried  to  tempt  me  into  engaging 
him  for  a  cowrse  to  Versailles  by  Marly-le-Eoi — ^the  Marly, 
the  famous  Marly  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  the  faint  vestiges 
alone  remain  in  the  marks  of  the  old  garden  plots.  I 
was  tempted.  I  remembered  what  St.  Simon  says;  how 
the  king,  weary  of  noise  and  grandeur,  found  out  a  little 
narrow  valley  within  a  few  miles  of  his  magnificent  and 
sumptuous  Versailles ;  there  was  a  village  near  this  hollow 
for  it  really  was  nothing  more — and  this  village  was  called 
Marly,  whence  the  name  of  the  palace  or  hermitage  which 
the  king  chose  to  have  built.  He  thought  that  he  went 
there  to  lead  a  simple  and  primitive  life,  away  from  the 
flattery  of  his  courtiers.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  king  to 
avoid  flattery.     His  architect  built  one  great  pavilion,  which 
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was  to  represent  the  sun ;  in  it  dwelt  Louis  XIY.  There 
were  twelve  smaUer  pavilions  surrounding  this  large  one ;  in 
them  dwelt  the  planets,  that  is  to  say,  the  favourite  courtiers 
of  the  time  being.  Every  morning  the  king  set  out  to  visit 
his  satellites ;  there  were  six  on  one  side  of  the  parterre,  six 
on  the  other ;  and  their  pavilions  communicated  with  each 
other  by  means  of  close  avenues  of  lime-trees.  It  was 
etiquette  for  these  courtiers  to  salute  the  king,  who  had 
taken  the  sun  for  his  device,  by  placing  their  right  hand  so 
as  to  shade  their  eyes  from  his  brilliancy;  hence,  some 
people  say,  our  own  military  salute.  Each  courtier,  as  he 
was  visited,  followed  the  king  in  his  round.  At  first,  the 
king  came  to  Marly  only  two  or  three  times  a  year,  staying 
from  Wednesday  to  Saturday ;  he  only  brought  a  compara- 
tively moderate  train;  but  in  time  he  grew  weary  of  his 
so-called  simplicity,  and  the  surrounding  hills  were  scooped 
out  to  make  gardens,  and  woods,  and  v^terworks;  and 
statues  and  courtiers  thronged  the  place.  Still,  as  no  one 
could  come  here  without  express  invitation  from  the  king, 
to  be  of  the  parties  to  Marly  was  an  object  to  be  longed  for, 
and  asked  for,  and  intrigued  for.  Indeed^  it  was  the  highest 
favour  that  could  be  obtained  from  royalty.  At  the  last 
moment  of  awful  suspense  as  to  who  was  to  go,  the  king's 
vakt  de  chambre,  Bontemps,  went  round  with  the  invita- 
tions. There  was  no  need  of  preparation,  for  in  each  pavilion 
there  was  a  store  of  all  things  needed  for  masculine  and 
feminine  toilettes.  Only  two  could  inhabit  a  pavilion ;  and, 
if  a  married  lady  was  asked,  her  husband  was  included  in 
the  invitation,  though  not  in  the  compliment. 

But,  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  days  for  Marly  were 
invariable.  Sunday  the  King  spent,  as  became  the  ^dest 
son  of  the  Church,  at  his  parish  of  Versailles ;  Monday  and 
Tuesday  he  allowed  himself  to  be  worshipped  by  the  whole 
court  at  Versailles ;  on  Wednesday  he  went  to  Marly  with 
the  selected  few.  The  amusements  at  Marly  were  high  play, 
or,  as  it  might  be  called,  gambling ;  and  a  kind  of  bazaar, 
where  the  ladies  dressed  themselves  up  as  Syrians,  Japanese, 
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Greeks,  what  not,  and  played  at  keeping  shop ;  the  king 
furnishing  the  infinite  variety  of  things  sold.  Louis  XY. 
and  his  unfortunate  successor  went  to  Marly  occasionally ; 
but  the  great  days  of  Marly  were  over  when  Louis  XIV. 
died.  After  that,  the  Governor  of  St.  Germain  kept  the 
keys  of  Marly,  and  occasionally  lent  the  use  of  the  pavilions 
to  his  private  friends.  But  the  Convention  did  not  approve 
of  this  appropriation  of  national  property;  and  the  old  statues, 
the  remains  of  magnificent  furniture,  the  marbles,  and  the 
mirrors,  were  sold  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Some  one 
bought  the  buildings  and  turned  them  into  a  spinning^mill ; 
but  it  was  not  a  profitable  speculation,  and  by-and-by  the 
whole  place  was  pulled  down;  but  I  beheve  you  may  yet 
trace  out  the  foundations  of  the  Palace  of  the  Sun.  So  that., 
was  why  J„^j&nted  to  see  Marly— ajglftfie^aacfisaiasOxpus 
and^jiojgpilknia  goyip:lgnaiBaat;s«fl^y;;feej^3eiegy  rains  themselves 
covered  upi  by  nsbture  with  .h^r  soithfibMne&yoi-gzaaa.  and 
flowers. 

How  much  would  it  cost,  how  long  would  it  take,  I  asked 
the  hackney-coachman,  to  go  by  Marly  to  Versailles  in  time 
to  catch  the  last  train  thence  to  Paris  ?  It  would  take  an 
hour,  not  including  any  stopping  at  Marly,  and  it  would  cost 
fifteen  francs,  also  not  including  any  stoppage  at  Marly.  I 
was  "vexed  at  the  man  for  thinking  I  could,  be  so  grossly 
imposed  upon.  Why,  two  francs  an  hour,  with  a  decent  jpowr- 
Mre,  was  on  the  tariff  of  every  carriage ;  so  I  turned  away 
in  silent  indignation,  heedless  of  his  cries  of  "  Dix  frcmcs, 
madame.     Tenets  I  hwU — miq — ee  que  mm  vovlez,  madame  I " 

And  immediately  afterwards  I  was  glad  I  had  not  planned 
to  leave  St.  Germain  an  hour  earlier  than  was  necessary — 
the  place  looked  so  bright  and  cheerful,  with  all  the  gaily- 
dressed  people  streaming  over  the  Place  du  Gh&teau,  to  go  to 
the  terrace  and  hear  the  band.  I  went  into  the  restaurant, 
and  ordered  coffee  to  be  ready  at  six,  and  had  a  Uttle  more 
gossip  with  the  Dame  du  CompUnr.  She  told  me  that  no 
one  was  admitted  to  see  the  interior  of  the  castle,  although 
it  was  no  longer  a  penitentiary ;  that  the  air  at  St.  Germain 
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was  bettor  and  puier  than  at  any  other  place  within  twenty 
miles  of  Paris ;  and  that  I  ought  to  come  and  see  the  forest 
of  St.  Germain  at  the  time  of  the  F^^te  ies  Loges — a  sort  of 
open-air  festival  held  in  the  forest  on  the  30th  of  August ; 
and  all  the  waiters  at  Uberty  came  forward  to  make  a  chorus 
in  praise  of  the  merry-go-rounds,  mountebanks,  wine,  stoves 
cooking  viands,  spits  turning  joints,  and  general  merriment, 
which  seemed  to  go  on  at  this  fair,  which  took  its  rise  in  the 
pilgrimages  made  to  a  certain  hermitage  built  by  a  devout 
seigneur  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 

Then  I  went  back  to  Mary  and  Irene,  and  told  them  my 
adventures ;  and  we  all,  attracted  by  the  good  music  of  the 
miUtary  band,  went  on  to  the  crowded  terrace  and  leant 
over  the  wall,  and  saw  the  view  I  have  described,  and  gazed 
down  into  the  green  depths  of  the  far-stretching  forest,  and 
wondered  if  we  should  not  have  done  wiser  to  have  gone 
thither  and  spent  our  day  there.  And  so  to  our  excellent 
coffee  and  bread,  and  then  back  to  Paris. 


n 

Chartres,  May  lOth,  1862. 
Wb  were  quite  worn  out  with  the  ever  mcreasing  noise  of 
Paris ;  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say,  as  the  heat  became 
greater,  so  our  necessity  for  open  windows  by  day  and  by 
night  increased ;  and  the  masons  opposite  rose  to  their  work 
with  the  early  morning  light.  So  we  determined  to  go  ojLto 
Britanny  for  our  few  remaining  days,  having  a  sortjjf  Jiappy 
mixture  of  the  ideas  of  sea^  heath,  rocks71e^,_a^d  Madame 
de  S6vignein-X)ur  heads,.  The  one  and  first  destinecTpomt"^ 
in  our  plans  was  to  see  the  cathedral  at  Ohartres. 

We  left  Paris  about  three  o'clock,  and  went  past  several 
stations,  the  names  of  which  reminded  .us  of  Madame  de 
S^yignd.'s  time — Bambouillet,  perhaps,  the  most  of  all.  The 
station  is  some  distance  from  the  town  of  Ohartres,  which, 
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like  so  many  Erenoh  provincial  towns,  oonsistGT  of  a  Places 
and  a  few  appendent  streets.  The  magnificent  cathedral 
stands  a  Uttle  aloof ;  we  left  it  on  one  side  as  we  came  in  an 
omnibus  up  to  our  hotel,  which  looked  on  to  the  PkLce,  But 
alas  for  my  hopes  of  a  quiet  night !  The  space  before  the 
house  is  filled  with  booths— dancing-booths,  actmg-booths, 
wild-beast  shows,  music-booths,  each  and  all  making  their 
own  separate  and  distinct  noises ;  the  ''  touter  "  to  one  booth 
sitting  in  front  of  it  and  blowing  a  trumpet  as  hard  as  any 
angel  in  the  old  pictures;  the  hero  of  the  theatrical  booth 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  his  stage,  and 
ranting  away  in  King  Gambyses'  vein ;  the  lions  and  tigers 
are  raging  with  hunger,  to  judge  from  their  roars ;  and  the 
musicians  are  in  the  full  burst  of  the  overture  to  GuilUmme 
Tell,  Mary  and  Irene  have  gone  out,  in  spite  of  it  all,  to 
have  a  peep  at  the  cathedral  before  it  is  too  dark;  and  I 
have  chosen  our  bed-rooms.  If  the  lion  only  knew  it,  he 
could  easily  make  a  spring  into  our  balcony ;  but  I  hope,  as  he 
is  great,  he  will  be  stupid.  I  have  rung  the  bell,  and  rung  the 
bell,  and  gone  out  in  the  corridor  and  called ;  and,  at  last,  I 
shall  have  to  go  downstairs,  to  try  and  find  some  one  to 
bring  up  the  meal  which  I  have  promised  the  others  they 
shall  find  ready  on  their  return.  I  have  been  and  found 
Madame,  and  laid  my  complaint  before  her.  She  says  the 
servants  are  all  gone  out  to  see  the  shows  in  the  Place, 
which  is  very  wicked  in  them;  but  I  suspect,  from  her 
breathless  way  of  speaking,  she  has  only  just  rushed  in 
herself,  to  see  that  I  am  not  running  away  with  the  house. 
I  fancy  I  am  the  only  person  in  it.  She  assures  me,  with 
true  French  volubiUty,  that  she  will  send  up  some  coffee 
and  bread  directly,  and  will  scold  Jeanette  well. 

May  11th. — Mary  and  Irene  returned  from  the  cathedral 
last  night  before  anything  was  ready,  and  were  too  full  of 
the  exto^rdinary  architectinral  T^ffrgn^fi^];;;jg9,  they  hnfl  n^n 
tocaxe  about  mxMsi'i^tha-like  troubles.  But  I  had  not  seen 
the  cathedrg.! ;  ^nd  I  waa  hni^gry  if  they  were  not,  I  went 
down  again,  and  this  time  I  found  Madame  in  full  tilt 
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against  an  unfortunate  woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  captured,  vi  ei  aavUs,  out  of  the  open-air  gaiety  and  the 
pleasant  company  of  friends  in  the  Place.  She  brought  us 
up  our  meal  with  sullen  speed,  giving  me  occasionally  such 
scowls  of  anger  that  I  almost  grew  afraid  at  the  feeling  I 
had  provoked.  Yet  she  refused  to  be  soothed  by  our  little 
expressions  of  admiration  for  the  fair,  and  our  questions  as 
to  what  was  to  be  seen.  Her  only  attempt  at  an  apology 
was  a  sort  of  grumbling  soliloquy,  to  the  effect  that  ladies 
who  knew  what  was  comme  il  faut  would  never  have  gone 
out  so  late  in  the  evening  of  dkjcfwr  de  fSie  to  walk  about  the 
town ;  and  that,  as  Mary  and  Irene  had  done  this  improper 
thing,  there  was  no  knowing  when,  if  ever,  they  would 
return.  I  wish  she  had  let  us  try  to  comfort  her,  for  I  really 
was  very  sorry  to  have  dragged  a  poor  creature  back  from 
what  was,  perhaps,  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  year.  After 
our  coffee  we  went  to  bed ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  if  we 
were  not,  for  some  hours,  the  only  occupants  of  the  hoteL 
But  the  lion  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity, 
though  we  were  obliged  to  leave  tiie  windows  open  for  the 
heat.  This  morning  we  went  to  see  the  cathedral.  It  is  so 
wonderfully  beautiful  that  no  words  can  describe  it.  I  am 
thoroughly  glad  we  came  by  Chartres. 

May  12th, — VitrS. — We  came  on  here  yesterday  afternoon. 
Irene,  who  is  the  most  wide-awake  person  I  know,  sat 
upright  in  the  railway-carriage,  looking  out  of  the  window 
with  eager,  intelligent  eyes,  and  noting  all  she  saw.  It  was 
a  fSie  day ;  and  at  all  the  little  cabarets,  with  their  wayside 
gardens,  there  were  groups  of  peasants  in  their  hoUday  dress, 
drinking  what  appeared  to  be  cider,  from  its  being  in  Isurge 
stone  bottles,  and  eating  galette — a  sort  of  flat  cake  of  puff- 
paste,  dusted  over  with  powdered  sugar,  with  which  we  had 
become  well  acquainted  in  Paris.  The  eating  and  drinking 
seemed,  however,  to  be  rather  an  excuse  for  sitting  round 
well-scoured  tables  in  the  open  air,  than  an  object  in  itself. 
I  sank  back  in  my  seat  in  a  lazy,  unobservant  frame  of 
mind,  when  Irene  called  out,  ''  Oh,  look !  there  is  a  peasant 
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in  the  goat-skin  dress  one  reads  about;  we  must  be  in 
Britanny  now ;  look,  look !  "  I  had  to  sit  up  again  and  be  on 
the  alert ;  all  the  time  thinking  how  bad  for  the  brain  it  was 
to  be  straining  one's  attention  perpetually  after  the  fast- 
flitting  objects  to  be  seen  through  a  railway  carriage  window. 
This  is  a  very  good  theory ;  but  it  did  not  quite  hold  water 
in  practice.  Irene  was  as  bright  as  ever  when  we  stopped 
at  Vitr6 ;  I  was  tired  and  stupid.  Perhaps  the  secret  was, 
that  I  did  unwilHngly  what  she  did  with  pleasure; 

The  station  at  Yitr^  is  a  little  outside  the  town,  and  is 
smart  and  new  and  in  apple-pie  order,  as  a  station  on  a  line 
that  has  to  make  its  character  ought  to  be.  The  town,  on 
the  contrary,  is  ancient,  picturesque,  and  deserted.  There 
have  been  fortified  walls  all  round  it,  but  these  are  now 
broken  down  in  many  places,  and  small  hovels  have  been 
built  of  the  debris  wherever  this  is  the  case,  giving  one  the 
impression  of  a  town  stuffed  too  full,  which  has  burst  its 
confines  and  run  over.  Yet  inside  the  walls  there  are  many 
empty  houses,  and  many  grand  fortified  dwellings,  with  coats 
of  arms  emblazoned  over  the  doorway,  which  are  only 
half-occupied.  All  the  little  world  of  the  town  seemed  to 
be  at  the  railway-station,  and  everybody  welcomed  us  with 
noise  and  advice.  The  inn  down  in  our  ten-years-old 
Murray  no  longer  existed ;  so  we  were  glad  to  be  told  of  the 
"  Hdtel_S6vign6,"  although  we  suspected  it  to  be  a  mere 
tricFof  a  name.  Not  at  all.  We  are  really  veritably  lodged 
in  the  very  house  she  occupied,  when  she  left  Les  Ebchers 
to'~come  and  do  the  honours  of  Vitre  to  the  Governor  of 
Britanny — the  Due  de  Chaulnes.  Our  hotel  is  the  "  Tour  de 
S6vign6  "  of  her  letters.  On  being  told  this,  I  asked  for  the 
tower  itself.  It  had  been  ptdled  down  only  a_jear  or  two 
before,  in  order  ibcTBi^ke"  "the  great  rambling  mansion  more 
compact  as"  an  hotel.  As  it  was,  tEey*Ead"'cFange3  the  main 
entranCcrlrDnr'Iback  to  front ;  and  to  arrive  at  it,  we  had  to 
go  over  a  great  piece  of  vacant  irregular  ground,  the  in- 
equalities of  which  were  caused  by  the  dSbris  of  the  tower. 

The  place  belongs  to  the  Marquis  de  N^thumi^res,  a 
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descendant  of  the  de  S^rignes,  so  our  host  said.  At  any 
rate,  he  lives  at  Les  Boohers,  and  owns  our  hotel.  It  seems 
as  though  our  landlord  had  not  had  capital  enough  to 
furnish  the  whole  of  this  immense,  far-stretching  house, 
which  is  entered  in  the  middle  of  the  building  with  long 
corridors  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  both  upstairs  and 
downstairs — corridors  so  wide  and  well-lighted  by  the 
numerous  windows  looking  to  the  back  (or  town-side),  that 
they  are  used  as  store-rooms  and  sculleries.  Here  there  are 
great  sacks  of  com  and  unpacked  boxes  of  possible  groceries ; 
there  a  girl  sits  and  sings  as  she  mends  the  house-linen  by  a 
window,  apparently  diluent  enough,  but  perfectly  aware,  all 
the  time,  that  the  ostler  in  the  yard  below  is  trying  to  attract 
her  attention;  and  there,  again,  a  woman  is  standing, 
shoulders  square,  to  an  open  window,  **  topping  and  taihng  " 
a  basket  of  gooseberries,  and  shouting  out  her  part  of  a 
conversation  with  some  one  unseen  in  the  yard  below.  Yet 
the  great  corridor  looks  empty  and  strangely  deserted. 
Somehow,  I  suppose  that  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  name  of 
"  Tour  de  S6vign6,"  I  expected  to  see  a  fair,  plump  lady,  in 
hanging  sleeves  and  long  light-brown  ringlets,  walMng  before 
me  wherever  I  went,  half -turning  her  pretty  profile  over  her 
white  shoulder  to  say  something  bright  and  playful;  and, 
instead^  we  follow  our  rather  spruce  landlord  into  the  bed- 
rooms at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  coolly  order  our  dinner 
for  this  day  of  May,  1862. 

The  rooms  in  this  house  are  not  large,  but  so  very  lofty, 
that  I  suspect  that  the  panelled  partition  walls  are  but  later 
wooden  divisions  of  larger  rooms ;  and  so,  on  tapping,  we  find 
to  be  the  case.  My  window  looks  out  on  the  country  outside 
the  town ;  Irene's  is  just  on  the  opposite  side,  and  she  sees 
roofs  of  deeply  furrowed  tiles — proofs  of  every  possible  angle 
and  shape,  but  mostly  high  pitched ;  they  are  covered  with 
golden  and  grey  lichens  which  tone  down  the  old  original 
red.  There  are  broad  gutters  round  the  verge  of  every  one, 
regular  cats'  Pall  Malls.  And  see,  there  is  an  old  black 
grimalkin  coming  round  yonder  comer,  with  meek  and  sleepy 
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gait,  of  coarse  entirely  unconscious  of  the  flock  of  pigeons 
towards  which  she  is  advancing  with  her  velvet  steps.  They 
strut  and  pout  and  ruffle  themselves  up,  turning  their  pretty 
soft  plumage  to  the  sun  till  they  catch  the  rainbow  tints ; 
and  whiflf — ^they  are  all  off  in  mid-air,  and  the  hypocritical 
cat  has  to  go  on  walking  in  the  gutter,  as  if  pigeons  had  been 
the  last  thing  in  her  thoughts  when  she  made  that  playful 
spring  round  the  comer.  How  picturesque  the  old  town 
looks  beyond,  though,  to  be  sure,  we  see  Httle  besides  roofs 
— the  streets  must  be  so  narrow !  Let  us  make  haste  and 
have  our  meal,  and  go  out  before  the  sun  sets.  Pigeons 
for  dinner!  Ah,  Pussy,  we  begin  to  have  a  fellow-feeling 
for  you. 

May  IZth, — We  have  had  a  busy  day,  but  a  very  pleasant 
one.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  a  long  talk  with  our  land- 
lord about  the  possibihty  of  seeing  Les  Bochers.  The 
Marquis  was  very  strict  about  not  letting  it  be  shown  with- 
out his  permission,  and  he  and  Madame  were  known  to  be 
at  Eennes ;  so  we  thought  of  giving  it  up.  Then  our  land- 
lord turned  round  in  his  opinions,  and  said  that  doubtless 
the  Marquis  and  Madame  would  be  very  sorry  for  any 
foreigners  to  come  so  far  on  a  bootless  errand;  and  so — 
after  a  good  many  pro's  and  con's,  we  alwayB  following  our 
landlord's  lead,  and  agreeing  to  all  that  he  said,  in  hopes  of 
getting  to  the  end  of  the  discussion — we  made  a  bargain  for 
a  little  conveyance,  half  Irish  car,  half  market  cart,  which 
was  to  take  us  to  Les  Bochers,  and  to  stay  there  as  long  as 
we  liked.  Who  so  merry  as  we  this  bright  dewy  May  morn- 
ing, cramped  up  in  our  jolting,  rattling  carriage,  the  fourth 
place  occupied  by  sketch-books  and  drawing  materials  ? 
First,  we  rattled  along  the  narrow  streets  of  Vitr6 ;  the  first 
floors  of  the  houses  are  propped  up  upon  black  beams  of 
wood,  maldng  a  rude  sort  of  colonnade,  under  which  people 
walk;  something  like  Chester — and  then  we  passed  out  of 
the  old  turretted  gate  of  the  town,  into  the  full  and  pleasant 
light  of  early  morning. 

We  began  to  climb  a  hill,  the  road  winding  round  Vitr6, 
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till  we  peeped  down  xxpoa  the  irregnlar  roofs  and  stacks  of 
chimneys  pent  in  the  circular  walls ;  and  we  saw  the  remsuns 
of  the  old  castle,  inhabited  by  the  Dae  and  Duohesse  de 
Ghanlnes,  in  the  days  when  Madame  de  S^vign6  came  to 
stay  at  the  **  Tour  *\  and  show  hospitality  to  her  Paris  friends 
in  that  barbarous  region.    And  now  we  were  on  a  high  level, 
driving  along  pretty  wooded  laixes,  with  here  and  there  a 
countiy  chateau  or  manor  house,  surrounded  by  orchards  on 
either  side  of  us.     Towards  one  of  these  oxur  dnver  pointed. 
It  was  low  and  gabled;   I  have  seen  a  hundred  such  in 
England.     "  That  is  the  old  house  of  the  De  la  Tr^mou- 
illes,''  said  he.    And  then  we  began  to  think  of  a  daughter  of 
that  house  who  had  been  transplanted  by  marriage   into 
England,  and  was  known  in  English  history  and  romance  as 
Charlotte,  the  heroic  Ooimtess  of  Derby.    By  this  time  we 
had  made  great  friends  with  our  driver,  by  admiring  his  brisk 
little  Breton  pony,  and  asking  him  various  questions  about 
Breton  cows.     Suddenly  he  turned  into  a  field-road  on  our 
left;  and  in  three  minutes  we  were  in  full  sight  of  Les 
Bochers.    We  got  down,  and  looked  about  us.    We  were  on 
the  narrow  side  of  an  oblong  of  fine  delicate  grass ;  on  our 
right  were  peaked-roof    farm    buildings,  granaries,   barns, 
stables,  and  cow-houses ;  opposite  to  us,  a  thick  wood,  show- 
ing dark  in  the  sunlight ;  in  the  comer  to  our  left  was  the 
house,  with  towreUes  and  towers,  and  bits  of  high-roof,  and 
small  irregular  doors ;  a  much  larger  and  grander  building 
than  I  had  expected ;  very  like  the  larger  castles  in  Scotland. 
Then  quite  on  our  right  was  the  low  wall,  and  ha-ha  of  the 
gardens,  and  the  bridge  over  the  ha-ha,  and  the  richly- 
worked  iron  gates.     We  turned  round ;  we  were  at  the  edge 
of  the  rising  ground  which  fell  rather  abruptly  from  this 
point  into  a  rich  smiling  plain — the  Bocage  country,  in  fact. 
We  could  see  far  away  for  miles  and  miles,  till  it  all  melted 
into  the  blue  haze  of  distance. 

Our  driver  took  out  his  horse,  and  went  to  make  friends 
with  the  farm-servants,  who  had  turned  out  with  lazy  curi- 
osity to  look  at  the  strangers.     We  sat  down  on  the  ground ; 
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the  tmrf  was  fine  and  delicate,  and  the  little  flowerets  inter- 
spersed were  all  of  such  kinds  as  tell  of  a  lime-soil  and  of 
pure  air.  There  were  larks  up  above,  right  in  the  depth  of 
the  blue  sky,  singing  as  if  they  would  crack  their  throats  for 
joy ;  the  sort  of  open  farm-yard  before  us  was  full  of  busy, 
prosperous  poultry  of  all  kinds — hens  clucking  up  their  large 
broods  of  chickens,  cocks  triumphantly  summoning  their 
wives  to  the  feast  before  the  barn-door,  fussy  turkeys  strut- 
ting and  gobbling,  and  flocks  of  pigeons,  now  basking  on  the 
roof,  now  fluttering  down  to  the  ground.  There  were  dogs 
baying  in  the  unseen  background,  to  add  to  the  various 
noises.  I  never  saw  a  place  so  suggestive  of  the  ideas  of 
peace  and  plenty.  There  were  cows,  too,  tethered  in  the 
dusky  shadows  of  the  open  cow-houses,  with  heaps  of  cut 
green  food  before  them. 

Our  plan  was  to  sketch  first,  and  then  to  try  to  see  the 
house.  Now  and  then  a  servant  in  rather  clumsy  Uvery,  or 
a  maid  in  the  country  dress  of  Britanny,  went  across  the 
space,  to  have  a  httle  talk  with  the  farm-servants,  and  a  side- 
long look  at  us.  At  last  an  old  man  in  a  blue  blouse  came 
out  from  the  group  near  the  bam  door,  and  slowly  approach- 
ing, sat  himself  down  on  a  hiUock  near.  Of  course  we  began 
to  talk,  seeing  his  sociable  intentions ;  and  he  told  us  he  was 
a  De  la  Eoux,  and  had  relations  ''  in  London."  I  fancied  he 
might  mean  the  De  la  Kues,  but  he  corrected  my  mis-spell- 
ing with  some  indignation,  and  again  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
know  his  relations  in  London — the  De  la  Boux.  Ah  yes  I 
they  were  noble,  he  was  noble ;  his  ancestors  had  been  as 
great  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Marquis  yonder,  but  they  had 
taken  the  wrongs  side  in  the  wars ;  and  here  was  he,  their 
gmnSchiid,  obHged  to  work  for  his  daily  bread.  We  sighed 
out  of  S3rmpathy  with  his  sighs,  and  ampUfied  the  text,  **  Sic 
transit"  &c.  Then  he  offered  us  a  pinch  of  snuff,  which  we 
took,  and  sneezed  accordingly;  and  this  afforded  our  old 
friend  much  amusement.  To  wind  up  this  Httle  story  all  at 
once — when  we  were  going  away,  we  demurred  as  to  whether 
we  could  venture  to  offer  a  De  la  Eoux  a  couple  of  francs,  or 
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whether  it  would  not  seem  like  an  insult  to  his  noble  blood. 
The- wisdom  ef-  ^^  oMmfi^  the  day  against  the  romance  of 
yonth^  and  was  Insldfied  in  seeing  the  eiager  eyes  in  the  worn 
sharp  face  watching  the  first  initiatory  sign  of  a  forthcoming 
gift  with  trembling  satisfaction.  How  pleasant  the  long 
quiet  morning  was!  A  cloud-shadow  passing  over  us,  a 
horse  coming  too  near  with  its  loud  champing  of  the  sweet 
herbage,  our  only  disturbance ;  while  before  us  the  evident 
leisure  for  gossip,  and  signs  of  plenty  to  eat,  filled  up  the 
idea  of  rural  happiness.  Then  we  went  and  saw  the  house, 
and  the  portraits,  and  passed  out  of  the  window  into  the 
garden — like  all  French  gardens — ^with  neglected  grass,  and 
stone-fountains,  and  cut  yews  and  cypresses,  and  a  profusion 
of  lovely  flowers,  roses  especially.  We  were  all  very  sorry 
to  come  away. 

Early  this  evening,  Mary  and  Irene  went  out  to  sketch, 
and  planted  themselves  down  in  a  street  already  occupied 
by  picturesque  booths  and  open-air  shops  for  pottery,  men's 
clothes,  and  the  really  serviceable  articles  for  country  use. 
It  seems  it  was  the  market-day  at  Yitr^ ;  and  it  was  very 
pretty  to  watch  the  young  housewives  in  their  best  attire, 
bargaining  and  hesitating  over  their  purchases.  Their  dress 
was  invariably  a  gown  of  some  bright  coloured  cotton,  a 
handkerchief  of  the  same  material,  but  a  different  colour, 
crossed  over  the  breast  a  la  Marie  Antoinette,  and  a  large 
apron,  with  a  bib  of  a  third  hue  almost  covering  the  petti- 
coat, and  confining  and  defining  the  bust.  They  rung  the 
changes  on  turkey-red,  bright  golden  brown,  and  full  dark 
blue.  Indeed,  the  dark  narrow  streets,  with  their  colonnades, 
black  with  the  coming  shadows,  needed  this  relief  of  colour. 

The  little  boys  of  Vitr6,  let  loose  from  school,  came 
clustering  round  about  our  sketchers.  It  was  certainly  a 
great  temptation  to  the  lads :  but  they  came  too  close,  and 
entirely  obstructed  the  view,  and  only  laughed,  at  first  shyly, 
afterwards  a  little  rudely,  at  my  remonstrances.  I  applied 
to  a  gendarme,  slowly  coming  down  the  street,  but  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the  hopeless  beginning  of  ''  Que 
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vouUz-vouSf  Madame  /  I  am  not  here  to  impede  the  ooncourse 
of  childien/'  and  passed  on.  Just  at  this  moment  a  stoat 
woman  selling  men's  clothes  in  the  open  street  close  by, 
observed  the  dilemma,  and  came  to  the  rescue.  She  wielded 
a  pair  of  good  strong  fustian  trousers,  and  scolded  in  right 
down  earnest — and  also  in  right-down  good-humour,  casting 
her  weapon  about  her  with  considerable  dexterity,  so  as  to 
make  it  answer  the  purpose  of  a  cat-o'-nine-tails.  And  thus 
she  cleared  a  circle  for  us ;  and  whenever  she  saw  us  too, 
much  crowded  she  came  again ;  and  the  lads  laughed,  and 
we  laughed,  and  we  all  ended  capital  friends.  By-and-by 
she  began  to  pack  up  her  stock  of  clothes :  she  had  a  cart 
brought  to  her  by  her  husband,  and  first  she  took  down  the 
poles  of  her  booth,  and  then  the  awning,  then  the  impromptu 
counter  came  to  pieces,  and  lastly  the  coats  and  trousers,' 
the  blouses  and  jackets,  were  packed  into  great  sacks.  And 
she  was  on  the  point  of  departure — being,  as  we  afterwards 
heard,  a  pedlaress  who  made  the  circuit  of  the  markets  in 
the  district  with  her  wares — when  I  thought  that  the  only 
civility  I  could  offer  her  was  to  show  her  the  drawings  that 
Mary  and  Irene  had  made,  thanks  to  her  well-timed  inter- 
position. She  swore  many  a  good  round  oath  to  enforce 
her  admiration  of  the  sketdies,  and  called  her  little  obedient 
husband  to  look  at  them ;  but,  on  his  failing  to  recognise 
some  object,  she  gave  him  a  good  cuff  on  the  ear,  apologising 
to  us  for  his  stupidity.  I  do  not  think  he  liked  her  a  bit  the 
less  for  this  conduct. 

May  ith. — We  have  decided  to  return  to  England  to  see 
the  Exhibition.  We  are  going  by  Fougferes,  Pont  Orson, 
Mont  St.  Michel,  Avranches,  Caen,  and  Bouen ;  and  by  that 
time  we  shall  have  made  an  agreeable  ''  loop  "  of  a  little 
journey  full  of  objects  of  interest. 

•  .  *  •  #  *  * 

Febrmry  16th,  1863.— Again  in  Paris !  and,  as  I  remember 
a  young  English  girl  saying  with  great  delight,  "  we  need 
never  be  an  evening  at  home  1 "  But  her  visions  were  of 
balls ;  our  possibilities  are  the  very  pleasant  ones  of  being 
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allowed  to  go  in  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week  to  the 
houses  of  diflEorent  friends,  sure  to  find  them  at  home  ready 
to  welcome  any  who  may  come  in.    Thus,  on  Mondays, 

Madame  de  Oiroonrt  reoeives;   Taesdays,  Madame  ; 

Wednesdays,  Madame   de   M ;  Thnzsdays,  Monsieur 

6 ,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  preparation  of  entertain- 
ment ;  a  few  more  lights,  perhaps  a  Baba,  or  cake  savouring 
strongly  of  rmn,  and  a  Uttle  more  tea  is  provided.  Every 
one  is  welcome,  and  no  one  is  expected.  The  visitors  may 
come  dressed  just  as  they  wonld  be  at  home ;  or  in  full 
toilette,  on  their  way  to  balls  and  other  gaieties.  They  go 
without  any  formal  farewell;  whence,  I  suppose,  our 
expression  ''  I!rench  leave." 

Of  course  the  agreeableness  of  these  informal  receptions 
depends  on  many  var3nng  circumstances,  and  I  doubt  if 
they  would  answer  in  England.  A  certain  talent  is  required 
in  the  hostess ;  and..this  talent  is  not  kindness  <^h^t^or 
courtesy,  or  wit,  or  clevemeSjTiiilTEiirwondeffii^^ 
ainEese^ftJltt6£(,  with  a 'dash  of  intuitionlSesldes,  whicn  we 
cali  tacC^'"1tfaaarm(rE§camier  had  it  in  perfecffcST  Her"wit 
or'^levemess  was  of  the  passive  or  receptive  order;  she 
appreciated  much,  and  originatecTlittle.  But  she  ^ad  the 
sixth  sense,  which  taught  her  when  to  speak,  and  when  to 
be  SMt.  "Bhe  drew  out  other  people's  powers  by  her 
judicious  interest  in  what  they  said;  she  came  in  with 
sweet  words  before  the  shadow  of  a  coming  discord  was 
perceived.  Tf.  ^^^  ^^f  in^yo  Kaati  nil  f»^xi ;  it  fi&rJL^JiJy  was 
not  all  nature.  As  I  have  said,  invitations  are  not  given  for 
thes"e*evenings.  Madame  reoeives  on  Tuesdays.  Any  one 
may  go.  But  there  are  temptations  for  special  persons 
which  can  be  skilfully  thrown  out.  You  may  say  in  the 
hearing  of  one  whom  you  wish  to  attract,  "I  expect  M. 
Guizot  will  be  with  us  on  Tuesday ;  he  is  just  come  back  to 
Paris," — and  the  bait  is  pretty  sure  to  take  :  and  of  course 
you  can  vary  your  fly  with  your  fish.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
experience  and  all  chances,  some  houses  are  invariably  duU. 
The  people  who  would  be  dreary  at  home,  go  to  be  dreary 
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there.  The  gay,  bright  spirits  are  always  elsewhere;  or 
perhaps  come  in,  make  their  bows  to  the  hostess,  glance 
round  the  room,  and  quietly  vanish.  I  cannot  make  out 
why  this  is ;  but  so  it  is. 

But  a  delightful  reception,  which  will  never  take  place 
again — a  more  than  charming  hostess,  whose  virtues,  which 
were  the  real  source  of  her  charms,  have  ere  this  "been 
planted  in  our  Lord's  garden  " — awaited  us  to-night.  In 
this  one  case  I  must  be  allowed  to  chronicle  a  name — that 
of  Madame  de  Oircourt — so  well  known,  so  fondly  loved, 
and  so  deeply  respected.  Of  her  accomplished  husband, 
still  among  us,  I  will  for  that  reason  say  nothing,  excepting 
that  it  was,  to  all  appearances,  the  most  happy  and  con- 
genial marriage  I  have  ever  seen.  Madame  de  Oircourt  was 
a  Bussian  by  birth,  and  possessed  that  gift  for  languages 
which  is  almost  a  national  possession.  This  was  the  im- 
mediate means  of  her  obtaining  the  strong  regard  and  steady 
friendship  of  so  many  distinguished  men  and  women  of 
different  countries.  You  will  find  her  mentioned  as  a  dear 
and  valued  friend  in  several  memoirs  of  the  great  men  of 
the  time.  I  have  heard  an  observant  Englishman,  well 
qualified  to  speak,  say  she  was  the  cleverest  woman  he  ever 
knew.  And  I  have  also  heard  one,  who  is  a  saint  for  goodness, 
speak  of  Madame  de  Oircourt's  piety  and  benevolence  and 
tender  kindness,  as  unequalled  among  any  women  she  had 
ever  known.  I  think  it  is  Dekker  who  speaks  of  our  Saviour 
as  "  the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  lived."  We  may 
choose  to  be  shocked  at  the  freedom  of  expression  used  by 
the  old  dramatist :  but  is  it  not  true  ?  Ig^not  Ohristianity 
the  very  core  of  the  heart  of  aU^^nBLCiQus  courtesy  ?_  I  am 
surelt  WttW  yo  With ■  Madame  de  Oircourt.  There  never  was 
a  house  where  the  weak  and  dull  and  humble  got  such  kind 
and  unobtrusive  attention,  or  felt  so  happy  and  at  home. 
There  never  was  a  place  that  I  heard  of,  where  learning  and 
genius  and  worth  were  more  truly  appreciated,  and  felt  more 
sure  of  being  understood.  I  have  said  that  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  living ;  but  of  course  every  one  must  perceive  that 
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this  state  ootild  not  have  existed  without  the  realisation  of 
the  old  epitaph— 

They  were  bo  one,  it  never  oould  be  said 
Which  of  them  ruled,  and  whioh  of  them  obeyed. 
There  was  between  them  but  this  one  dispute, 
'Twas  which  the  other's  will  should  execute. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  her  healthy  relish  for 
all  social  and  intellectual  pleasures,  Madame  de  Circourt  met 
with  a  terrible  accident ;  her  dress  caught  fire,  she  was  fear- 
fully burnt,  lingered  long  and  long  on  a  sick-bed,  and  only 
arose  from  it  with  nerves  and  constitution  shattered  for  life. 
Such  a  trial  was  enough,  both  mentally  and  physically,  to 
cause  that  form  of  egotism  which  too  often  takes  possession 
of  chronic  invalids,  and  which  depresses  not  only  their  spirits, 
but  the  spirits  of  all  who  come  near  them.  Madame  de 
Circourt  was  none  of  these  folks.  Her  sweet  smile  was 
perhaps  a  shade  less  bright ;  but  it  was  quite  as  ready.  She 
could  not  go  about  to  serve  those  who  needed  her ;  but,  un- 
able to  move  without  much  assistance,  she  sat  at  her  writing- 
table,  thinking  and  working  for  others  still.  She  could  never 
again  seek  out  the  shy  or  the  slow  or  the  awkward;  but, 
with  a  pretty  beckoning  movement  of  her  hand,  she  could 
draw  them  near  her,  and  make  them  happy  with  her  gentle 
sensible  words.  She  would  no  more  be  seen  in  gay  brilliant 
society ;  but  she  had  a  very  active  sympathy  with  the  young 
and  the  joyful  who  mingled  in  it ;  could  plan  their  dresses 
for  them ;  would  take  pains  to  obtain  a  supply  of  pleasant 
partners  at  a  ball  to  which  a  young  foreigner  was  going; 
and  only  two  or  three  days  before  her  unexpected  death — 
for  she  had  suffered  patiently  for  so  long  that  no  one  knew 
how  near  the  end  was — she  took  much  pains  to  give  a  great 
pleasure  to  a  young  girl  of  whom  she  knew  very  little,  but 
who,  I  trust,  will  never  forget  her. 

I  could  not  help  interrupting  the  course  of  my  diary  to 
pay  this  tribute  to  Madame  de  Circourt's  memory.  At  the 
end  of  February,  1863,  many  were  startled  with  a  suddeQ 
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pang  of  grief.  "  Have  you  heard?  Madame  de  Ciroourti  is 
dead  1 "  "  Dead ! — ^why,  we  were  at  her  house  not  a  week 
ago !  "  "  And  I  had  a  note  from  her  only,  two  days  ago, 
about  a  poor  wcMnan,"  &c.  And  then  the  cry  was  "  Oh,  her 
poor  husband !  who  has  lived  but  for  her,  who  has  watched 
over  her  so  constantly !  " 

We  were  at  her  house  not  a  fortnight  before,  and  met 
the  pretty  gay  people  all  dressed  out  for  a  Oamival  ball  at 
the  Bussian  Embassy.  The  whole  thing  looked  unreal. 
They  came  and  showed  themselves  in  their  brilliant  cos- 
tumes, exchanged  a  witticism  or  a  c(Hnpliment,  smd  then 
flitted  away  to  exhibit  themselves  elsewhere,  and  left  the 
room  to  a  few  quiet,  middle-aged,  or  quieter  people.  A  lady 
was  introduced  to  me,  whose  name  I  recognised,  although  I 
could  not  at  the  moment  remember  where  I  had  heard  it 
before.  She  looked,  as  she  was,  a  French  Marquise.  I 
forget  how  much  her  dress  was  in  full  costume,  but  she  had 
much  the  air  of  a  picture  of  the  date  of  Louis  XY. 

After  she  was  gone,  I  recollected  where  I  had  heard  the 
name.  She  was  the  present  lady  of  Les  Bochers,  whose 
ancient  manor-house  we  had  visited  in  Britanny  the  year 
before.  Instead  of  a  Parisian  drawing-room,  full  of  scented 
air,  brilliant  with  light,  through  which  ttie  gay  company  of 
high-bom  revellers  had  just  passed,  the  bluflf  of  land  over- 
looking the  Booage  rose  before  me ;  the  short  sweet  turf  on 
which  we  lay  fragrant  with  delicate  flowers ;  the  grey-turretted 
manor-house,  with  here  and  there  a  faint  yellow  splash  of 
colour  on  the  Uchen-tinted  walls ;  the  pigeons  wheeling  in 
the  air  above  the  high  dove-cot;  the  country-servants  in 
their  loosely-fitting,  muoh-belaced  liveries;  and  old  De  la 
Boux  in  his  blouse,  shambling  around  us,  with  his  horn 
snuff-box  and  story  of  ancestral  grandeur.  I  told  M.  de 
Circourt  of  our  visit  to  Britanny,  and  in  return  he  gave  me 
the  following  curious  anecdote:— An  uncle  of  his  was  the 
General  commanding  the  Western  district  of  France  in  or 
about  1816.  He  had  a  Montmorenci  for  his  aide-de-camp ; 
and  on  one  of  his  tours  of  inspection  the  General  and  aide 
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were  goeets  at  Lea  Boohers.    They  were  to  have  left  their 
hospitable  quarters  the  next  day;  but  m  the  morning  tlie 
General  said  to  M.  de  Montmorenci  that  their  host    had 
pressed  him  to  remain  there  another  night,  which  he  iound., 
on  inquiry,  would  be  perfectly  convenient  for  his  plans,  and 
therefore  he  had  determined  to  accept  the  invitation.     M.  de 
Montmorenci,  however,  to  the  General's  surprise,  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  go  and  sleep  at  Vitr^ ;  and,  on  the  General's 
inquiring  what  could  be  his  reason  for  making  such  a  request, 
he  said  that  he  had  not  been  properly  lodged ;  that  the  bed- 
room assigned  to  him  was  not  one  befitting  a  Montmorenci. 
"  How  so  ?  "    said  the  General.    "  Did  they  put  you  in  a 
ganet  ?    Bachelors  have  often  to  put  up  with  rough  quarters 
when  a  house  is  full  of  visitors."     "No,  sir;  I  was  on  the 
groimd-fioor.     My  room  was  spacious  and  good  enough; 
but   it    was   that   which  had  once  belonged  to  Madame 
de  S6vign^." 

M.  de  Montmorenci  after  he  had  said  this,  looked  as  though 
he  had  given  a  full  explanation ;  but  the  General  was  rather 
more  perplexed  than  before. 

"Well!  and  why  should  you  object  to  sleeping  in  the 
room  which  once  belonged  to  Madame  S^vign6  ?  From  all 
accounts  she  was  a  very  pretty,  charming  woman:  and 
certainly  she  wrote  delightful  letters." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you  forget 
that  Madame  de  S^vign^  was  a  Jansenist,  and  that  I  am 
a  Montmorenci,  of  the  family  of  the  first  Baron  of 
Christendom." 

The  young  man  was  afraid  of  the  contamination  of  heresy 
that  might  be  lingering  in  the  air  of  the  room.  There  are 
old  rooms  in  certain  houses  shut  up  since  the  days  of  the 
Great  Plague,  which  are  not  to  be  opened  for  the  world.  I 
hope  that  cerfcain  FellQwa'  rooms  in  B^lljipl  Ty^ay  he  hftr- 
me^ically  sealed,  when  their  present  occupants  JeiEiva- them, 
lest  a'v^rOTBirtffinglhan^tlife' plague  may  infect-thfiLptece. 

February  21sL — All  this  evening  I  have  been  listening  to 

fragmentary  recollections  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  told  us  by 
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two  ladies  of  high  distinction.  One  of  them  said  that  her 
remembrances  of  that  time  would  have  a  peculiar  value,  as 
she  was  then  only  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age ;  and 
could  not  have  attempted  at  that  age  to  join  her  fragments 
together  by  any  theory,  however  wild  and  improbable-  She 
could  simply  recall  what  struck  on  her  senses  as  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented.  I  think  the  first  thing  she  named  was 
her  indignation  at  seeing  her  mother  assume  a  servant's 
dress,  as  she  then  thought.     Evidently  it  had  been  con- 

sideired  aSvSiSBle  that  Madame  de should  set  aside  all 

outward  sign  of  superior  rank  or  riches,  and  put  on  the 
clothes- of  what  we  should  now  call  a  "working-woman." 

The  next  thing  my  friend  remembered  was  the  temporary 
absence  of  her  father ;  who  must  have  been  arrested  on  sus- 
picion, and,  strange  to  say,  in  those  days,  released,  but  kept 
under  strict  surveillance.  During  his  absence  from  home 
all  the  servants  were  dismissed,  excepting  the  child's  barnie. 
They  lived  in  an  apartment  in  the  Place  Venddme,  and 
there  was  grass  in  the  centre  of  the  Place;  what  we,  in 
England,  should  call  a  "  green,"  I  should  imagine.  When 
her  father  returned  home  two  men  came  with  him.    They 

were  "  citizens  '*  told  off  to  keep  a  watch  upon  M.  de *s 

movements.  The  little  girl  looked  upon  them  as  rude,  vulgar 
men  J8hs^was3,tnae  littto  aristocrat,  in..faot),  and  wondered 
and  chafed  at  her  mother's  trembling  civility  to  these  two 
fellows.  They  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  lolled  in  the  best 
satin-cushioned  chairs,  smoked  their  pipes ;  and  the  dainty 
mother  never  upbraided  them!  It  was  very  inexplicable. 
Madame  cooked  the  family  dinner ;  and  probably  did  not  do 
it  remarkably  well,  even  though  she  was  a  Frenchwoman. 
One  day,  one  of  the  two  citizen-guards,  finding  the  idleness 
of  his  life  in  the  drawing-room  wearisome,  or  seized  with  a 
fit  of  good-nature,  offered  to  turn  cook.  I  think  it  was 
imagined  he  had  been  a  cook  somewhere  under  the  old 
regime.  And,  after  he  had  foimd  for  himself  this  congenial 
appointment,  his  fellow-guard  offered  to  knit  stockings  for 
the  family,  and  to  sit  in  the  mUe-ct-manger,  through  which 
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every  one  going  in  or  oat  of  the  salon  most  pass.  Either 
he  or  the  oook  left  whatever  they  were  about  to  accompany 
Mmsiew  le  Su»ped  whenever  he  made  any  signs  of  wanting 
to  go  out  Bat  altogether,  and  considering  the  office  they 
held,  they  were  not  disobliging  inmates,  after  the  first  jealousy 
of  neglect  was  soothed. 

Another   circumstance    which    Madame   de  had 

observed  was  her  mother's  silence  and  depression  of  spizitB 
at  a  particular  hour.  As  sure  as  eleven  o'clock  drew  near, 
the  po(Hr  lady  ceased  talking  to  her  little  girl,  and  liistened. 
Then  by-and-by  came  a  Vippn^^  tiAavy  rflTTjjA  in  the  distanir 
streets;  clearer  and  clearer  it  sounded,  advancing  slowly, 
then  turning,  and  dying  away  into  a  sudden  stop.  This 
ominous  noise  was  the  more  recognisable  because  of  the 
general  silence  of  Paris  streets  at  that  time.  The  carriage 
of  the  Prosecutor  G^ieral,  Fouquier-Tinville,  was  the  only 
one  that  rolled  about  pretty  much  as  it  did  m  former  years ; 
any  other  was  put  down  for  fear  lest  it  might  be  considered 
a  mark  of  "  aristocracy."  But  the  diurnal  heavy  sound,  at 
which  the  poor  lady  grew  pale  and  crossed  herself  and  prayed, 
was  the  CharreUe,  with  its  daily  tale  of  forty  or  fifty  victims, 
going  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  Erom  the  Place  Venddme  a 
sort  of  lane  between  two  dead  walls  led  down  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries.  These  walls  bounded  the  respective  gardens 
of  the  convents  of  the  Feuillants,  and  the  Jacobins,  which 
gave  their  names  to  the  different  political  parties  that  met 
in  the  deserted  buildings.  Indeed,  the  iron  gate  leading  into 
the  Tuileries  Gardens  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  Eue  Casti- 
glione  is  still  called  the  Porte  des  Feuillants.    Along  this 

dreary  walled-in  lane  Madame  de  was  taken  by  her 

bonne  for  a  daily  walk  in  the  Palace  Gardens.  I  asked 
her  how  it  was  that  her  parents,  in  sending  their  child  for 
her  exercise  into  these  Gardens,  did  not  dread  the  chance 
of  her  being  shocked  by  the  sights  and  sounds  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Place  Louis  XV.  She  replied  that  in  those  days  tiaere 
was  a  row  of  irregular,  unshapely  buildings  at  the  further 
end  of    the    Gardens,   completely  shutting  out  the  Place, 
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Every  one  about  the  oonrt  who  fancied  that  the  erection  of 
any  edifice  wotdd  add  to  his  convenience  ordered  it  to  be 
built  at  the  end  of  the  Gardens,  at  the  national  expense ;  and 
thus  there  was.  a  very  sufficient  screen  between  the  Gardens 
and  the  Flace.    Besides,  added  her  friend,  Madame  de  St. 

A ,  it  ™« ^-^Trib^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  °"^^  imnp^ft  «-rfi  fftrpih'fty- 

ised  with  horror;  terribjfiti;!  pnfiggnse— merciful  in  another ; 
for  else^vise  how  owdd  jc^rsqns 

thoseSaysT  She  said  that  her  husband,  M.  de  St.  A—, 
when  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve,  was  only  saved  from  being 
shut  up  with  his  parents  and  aU  the  rest  of  his  family  in 
the  Abbaye  by  the  faithful  courage  of  an  old  servant,  who 
carried  the  littie  fellow  off  to  his  garret  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine.  Of  course  this  was  done  at  the  risk  of  the  man's 
life,  harbouring  a  suspected  aristocrat  being  almost  as 
criminal  as  being  an  aristocrat  yourself.  The  little  lad 
pined  in  the  necessary  confinement  of  his  refuge ;  the  dose 
air,  the  difference  of  food,  the  anxiety  about  his  father  and 
mother,  all  told  upon  his  health ;  and  the  man,  his  protector, 
seeing  this,  began  to  cast  about  him  for  some  amusement 
and  relaxation  for  the  boy.  So  once  a  week  he  took  the 
boy,  well  disguised,  out  for  a  walk.  Where  to,  do  you 
think?  To  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  to  see  the  guillotine  at 
work  on  the  forty  or  fifty  victims  I  The  delicate  little  boy 
shrank  and  sickened  at  the  sight ;  yet  tried  to  conquer  all 
signs  of  his  terror  and  loathing,  partly  out  of  regard  to  the 
man  who  had  run  so  much  risk  in  saving  him,  partly  out 
of  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  in  those  times  of  ex- 
citement, and  among  that  impulsive  race,  his  very  friend 
and  protector  might  have  a  sudden  irritation  against  him, 
if  he  saw  the  boy's  repugnance  to  the  fearful  exhibition,  and 
might  there  and  then  denounce  him  as  a  little  enemy  to  the 
pubHc  safety. 

And  again,  and  also  to  mark  the  ^a^^athyi JiSU^O'^ife,  and 
the  wild  excitement .  which  ^^e^te  -tocifc^in-witnessing  the 

dea^y  terror  and  sufferings  of  oth^,  Madame  de  St.  A ^ 

went  oSnto  say  thaf  "ESr 'Eus'band's  family,  to  the  number  of 
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six,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Abbaye,  and  made  part  of  tliat 
strange  sad  oompany  who  lived  there,  and  resigned  tliezn- 
selves  to  their  fate  by  Ireeping  np  that  mnnlrflry   of    the 
sooie^  they  had  enjoygd  in  happier  days;  visiting    each 
other,  oarrying  on  amusements  and  etiquette  with  dignity 
and  composure;  and,  when  the  day's  list  of  victims  was 
read  out  by  the  gaoler,  bidding  farewell  to  those  who   still 
bided  their  time  with  quiet  dignity  and  composure.      One 
morning  the  gaoler's  daughter,  a  bonny,  good-tempered  girl 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  who  was  a  favourite  with  all  that  sad 
company,  came  instead  of  her  father  to  read  out  the  list  oi 
those  for  whom  at  that  very  minute  the  tumbril  was  waiting 
outside  the  gate.    Every  one  of  the  six  members  of  the  St. 

A family  were  named.     IJ^was  well;  no  one  would 

remain  in  ^'^^-^^.floM^^quawaiting  their  day.    One   after 
another  rose  up,  and  bade  the  remaining  company  their 
solemn,  quiet  farewell,  and  followed  the  girl  out  of   the 
door  into  the  corridor,  through  another  door,  and  then  she 
stopped;   she  had  not  the  key  of  the  next.     She  turned 
round  and  laughed  at  those  who  were  following  her,  with 
the  glee  of   one  who  had  performed  a  capital  practical 
joke.     "  Have  not  you  all  been  well  taken  in  ?    Was  it  not 
a  good  trick  ?    Look !  it  is  only  a  blank  sheet  of  paper<    The 
list  has  not  come  yet.     You  ^aay  all  gCLback  a^n ! "    And 
their  names,  by  some  good  fortune,  were  never  placed  on 
the  lists ;  and  the  death  of  Eobespierre  set  them  free. 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  marvel  it  was 
now  to  think  upon  the  immunity  which  Eobespierre  seemed 
to  enjoy  from  all  chances  of  assassination.  There  Tims  no 
appearance  of  precaution  in  either  his  dress  or  his  move- 
ments. His  hours  of  going  out  and  coming  in  were  puncti- 
liously regular;  his  methodical  habits  known  to  any  one 
who  cared  to  inquire.  At  a  certain  time  of  day  he  might 
be  seen  by  crowds  issuing  forth  from  his  house  in  the  Eue 
St.  Honors,  dressed  with  the  utmost  nicety,  neither  hurried 
in  gait,  nor  casting  any  suspicious  glances  around  him.  His 
secretary,   so   said   my  friends,  was  alive  not  more  than 
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twenty  years  ago;  living  in  an  apartment  in  the  Quartier 
Latin,  which  he  seldom  left  for  any  purpose.  He  had 
managed  to  avoid  all  public  notice  at  the  time  of  his  master's 
death ;  and,  long  after  most  of  those  were  dead  who  might 
have  recognised  him,  the  old  man  lived  on  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  rooms;  maintaining  to  the  few  who  cared  to  visit 
him  his  belief  that  Bobespierre  was  a  conscientious,  if  a 

mistaken,  man.     Then  my  friend  Madame  de took  up 

the  tale  of  her  childish  remembrances,  and  told  us  that  the 
next  thing  she  remembered  clearly  was  her  terror  when  one 
day,  being  at  the  window,  she  saw  a  wild  mob  come  dancing 
and  raging,  shouting,  laughing,  and  yelling  into  the  Place 
Yendfime,  with  red  nightcaps  ].on  Ihe^ 
sleeves*litripped  up  above  the  elbows,  their  hands  and  arms 
discoloured  and  red.  Her  mother,  shuddering,  drew  the 
cMH  away  before  sbe  saw  more;  and  the  two  cowered 
together  in  the  farther  comer  of  the  room  till  the  infernal 
din  died  away  m  the  distance.  The  following  summer,  or 
so  she  thought  it  was — ^it  was  hot,  bright  weather  at  any 
rate — ^some  order  was  given,  or  terrific  hint  whispered — she 
knew  not  which ;  but  her  parents  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  houses  in  the  Place  had  their  tables  spread  in  the  open 
air,  and  took  their  meals  al  fresco,  joined  at  pleasure  by  any 
of  the  Carmagnoles  who  chanced  to  be  passing  by,  dressed 
much  as  those  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  as  having  so 
terrified  the  little  girl  and  her  mother.  This  enforced 
hospitality  was  considered  a  mark  of  good  citizenship ;  and 
woeto  those  who^sh^ink-ironL^^oh  companionship  at  their 
board! 

March  Isi. — To-night,  at  home,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  English  and  French  marriages.  As  several  Frenchmen 
of  note  who  had  married  English  wives  were  present  (and  one 
especially,  whose  mother  also  was  English,  and  who  can  use 
either  tongue  with  equal  eloquence),  the  discussion  was  based 
on  tolerably  correct  knowledge.  Most  of  those  present 
objected  strongly  to  the  English  waj;^  bringing  up  the 
daup[teB;jgf ;we!bTfE£|Ruses  in  all  the  l(ixunous~tabits_.of 
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fathers'  homes.  Their 'riding-horses,  their  maids,  their 
ince  of  amusement ;  when,  if  the  question  of  marriage 
— say  to  a  young  man  of  equal  birth  and  educaticm,  but 
had  his  way  to  make  in  the  world — ^the  father  of  the 
g  lady  could  rarely  pay  any  money  -ddwn.  It  was  even 
lif  ul  if  he  could  make  her  an  annual  allowance ;  hardly 
3ne  commensurate  with  the  style  in  which  she  had  been 
itemed  to  live.  In  all  probability  a  younger  child's 
>n  would  be  hers  when  her  father  died ;  when  either  the 
overs  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  uniting  their  fates,  or 
perhaps  they  no  longer  needed  it,  having  had  force  of 
icter  enough  to  face  poverty  together,  and  had  won  their 
ipwards  to  competence.  The  tardy  five  or  ten  thousand 
is  would  have  been  invaluable  once,  that  comes  too  late 
my  a  one ;  so  they  said.  They  added  that  the  luxurious 
3  of  English  girls,  and  the  want  of  due  provision  for 
on  the  part  of  their  fathers,  made  both  children  and 
its  anxious  and  worldly  in  the  matter  of  wedlock^  The 
knew  that,  as  soonlisiheirTaffiefs'aieH^IBKey  must  quit 
splendid  houses,  and  give  up  many  of  those  habits 
T^ays  which  had  become  necessary  to  them;  and 
parents  knew  this  likewise;  and  hence  the  un- 
inly. flgiawh -lor  rich  hugbands  on  the  '  paSb  of  the 
Brs  and  daughters,  which,  as  tliey"^clarBd;'6as£Bd'  in 
bnd. 

ow,  said  our  French  friends,  look  at  a  household  in  our 
ry ;  in  every  rank  it  is  the  custom  to  begin  to  put  by  a 
age  portion  for  a  girl  as  soon  as  she  is  bom.  A  father 
L  think  he  was  neglecting  a  duty,  if  he  failed  to  do  this, 
s  much  as  if  he  starved  the  little  creature.  Our  girls 
rought  up  simply ;  luxury  and  extravagance  with  us 
g  to  the  married  women.  When  his  daughter  is 
^n  or  twenty,  a  good  father  begins  to  look  about  him, 
iquire  the  characters  of  the  different  yoimg  men  of^his 
•intdific^  He  observes  them,  or  his  wife  does  so  still 
efficientlySs^^i  when  they  have  settled  that  such  a 
will  suit  th^  daughter,  they  name  the  portion  they 
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can  give  their  ehild  to  the  young  man's  father  or  to  some 
common  friend.  In  reply,  they  are  poBBibly  informed  that 
Monsieur  Alphonse's  education  has  cost  so  much ;  that  he  is 
now  an  avocat  in  a  fair  way  to  earn  a  considerable  income, 
but  at  present  unable  to  marry,  unless  the  young  lady  can 
contribute  her  share,  not  merely  her  pin-money,  but  a 
bond-fide  share,  towards  the  joint  expenses  of  housekeeping. 
Or  he  is  a  son  of  a  man  of  property — property  somewhat 
involved  at  present ;  but,  could  it  be  released  from  embarrass- 
ment by  the  payment  of  an  immediate  sum  of  money,  his 
father  would  settle  a  certain  present  income  upon  the  young 
people;  and  so  on.  My  friends  said  that  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever  that  if,  after  these  prehminary  msitters  of 
business  were  arranged,  either  the  young  man  or  the  girl  did 
not  entirely  like  each  other  on  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
the  proposed  marriage  would  fall  through  in  the  majority  of 
French  families,  and  no  undue  influence  would  be  employed 
to  compel  either  party  into  what  they  disliked.  But,  in 
general,  the  girl  has  never  been  allowed  to  be  on  intimate 
terms  with  any  one,  till  her  parents'  choice  steps  forward  and 
is  allowed  by  them  to  court  her  notice.  And  as  for  the 
young  fellow,  it  has  been  easy  for  him  to  see  enough  of  the 
young  lady  to  know  whether  he  can  fancy  her  or  not,  before 
it  comes  to  the  point  when  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
take  any  individually  active  steps  in  the  afGaJr. 


Ill 

Paris,  March  2ndt  1863. 
SxAYiNa  here  in  a  French  family,  I  get  glimpses  of  life  for 
which  I  am  not  prepared  by  any  previous  reading  of  French 
romances,  or  even  by  former  visits  to  Pads,  when  I  remained 
in  an  hotel  frequented  by  English,  and  close  to  the  street 
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which  seoms  to  belong  almost  exolosively  to  them.  The 
prevalent  English  idea  of  French  society  is  tiiat  it  is  very 
brilliant,  thoughtless,  and  dissipated;  that  family  life  and 
domestic  affections  are  almost  unknown,  and  that  the  sense 
of  religion  is  confined  to  mere  formalities.  Now  I  will  give 
you  two  glimpses  which  I  have  had:  one  into  the  more 
serious  side  of  Protestant,  the  other  into  the  under-current 
of  Boman  Catholic  life.  The  friend  with  whom  I  am  stay- 
ing belongs  to  a  Dizaine^  that  is  to  say,  she  is  one  of  ten 
Protestant  ladies,  who  group  themselves  into  this  number 
in  order  to  meet  together  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  and 
bring  before  each  other's  consideration  any  cases  of  distress 
they  may  have  met  with.  There  are  numbers  of  these 
Dizaines  in  Paris ;  and  now  as  to  what  I  saw  of  the  working 
of  this  plan.  One  of  their  principles  is  to  give  as  little 
money  as  possible  in  the  shape  of  "raw  material,"  but  to 
husband  their  resources,  so  as  to  provide  employment  by 
small  outlays  of  capital  in  such  cases  as  they  find  on  inquiry 
to  prove  deserving.  Thus  women  of  very  moderate  incomes 
find  it  perfectly  agreeable  to  belong  to  the  same  Dizame  as 
the  richest  lady  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  But  what 
all  are  expected  to  render  is  personal  service  of  some  kind ; 
and  in  these  services  people  of  various  degrees  of  health  and 
strength  can  join :  the  invalid  who  cannot  walk  far,  or  even 
she  who  is  principally  confined  to  the  sofa,  can  think  and 
plan  and  write  letters ;  the  strong  can  walk,  and  use  bodily 
exertion.  They  ^  ^-^  ru.\tu^  fihe  _i?<?P(lition  nf  onfli-ffrHrWo 
fftrr^jliftH  q,t  ajime — to  raise  their  condition  into  self-sup- 
porting  independence.--  " 

For  instance,  the  Dizaine  I  am  acquainted  with  had 
brought  before  their  notice  the  case  of  a  sick  shoemaker, 
and  found  him,  upon  inquiry,  living  in  a  room  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  one  of  those  high,  dark,  imclean  houses  which  lie 
behind  the  eastern  end  of  the  Eue  Jacob.  Up  the  noisome, 
filthy  staircase, — badly-lighted  and  frequented  by  most  dis- 
reputable people — ^to  the  close,  squalid  room  in  which  the 
man  lay  bed-ridden,  did  the  visitors  from  the  Dizaine  toil. 
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He  was  irritable  and  savage.  I  think  the  English  poor  are 
generally  depressed  and  sullen  under  starvation  and  neglect ; 
but  the  French  are  too  apt  to  become  fierce  even  to  those 
v^ho  would  fain  help  them ;  or  it  might  be  illness  in  the  case 
of  this  man.  His  wife  was  a  poor  patient  creature,  whose 
spirit  and  intelligence  seemed  pressed  out  of  her  by  extreme 
sorrow,  and  who  had  neither  strength  of  mind  nor  body  to 
enable  her  to  make  more  of  an  effort  than  to  let  one  of  the 
Dizaine  know  of  the  case.  There  were  children,  too,  scrofu- 
lous from  bad  air  and  poor  living.  The  medical  men  say, 
that  the  diseases  arising  from  this  insidious  taint  are  much 
more  common  in  Paris  than  in  London. 

Well,  this  case  was  grave  matter  of  consideration  for  the 
Dizaine;  and  the  end  of  the  deliberation  was  this: — One 
lady  imdertook  to  go  and  seek  out  a  lodging  in  the  same 
quarter  as  that  in  which  the  shoemaker  lived  at  present,  but 
with  more  air,  more  light,  and  a  cleaner,  sweeter  approach. 
It  was  a  bad  neighbourhood,  but  it  was  that  in  which  the 
family  had  taken  root ;  and  it  would  have  occasioned  too 
great  a  wrench  from  all  their  previous  habits  and  few  precious 
affections,  to  pull  them  up  by  force,  and  transplant  them  to 
an  entirely  different  soil.  Another  lady  undertook  to  seek 
out  among  her  acquaintance  for  a  subscriber  to  a  certain 
sea-bathing  charity  at  Dieppe,  who  could  give  an  order  to 
the  poor  little  boy  who  was  the  worst  victim  to  scrofula. 
An  invahd  said  that,  while  awaiting  this  order,  she  would  see 
that  some  old  clothes  of  her  own  prosperous  child  should 
be  altered  and  arranged,  so  that  the  httle  cripple  should  go 
to  Dieppe  decently  provided.  Some  one  knew  a  leather 
merchant,  and  spoke  of  getting  a  smaU  stock  of  leather  at 
wholesale  prices ;  while  all  these  ladies  declared  they  would 
give  some  employment  to  the  shoemaker  himself;  and  I 
know  that  they — great  ladies  as  one  or  two  of  them  were — 
toiled  up  the  noisome  staircase,  and  put  their  delicate  Uttle 
feet  up  on  to  the  bed  where  he  lay,  in  order  to  give  him  the 
cheerful  comfort  of  employment  again.  I  suppose  this  was 
disturbing  the  regular  course  of  labour;  but  I  do  not  fancy 
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that  oases  of  this  kind  are  so  common  as  to  affeot  greatly 
the  more  prosperous  tradespeople.  The  last  I  heard  of  tiiis 
shoemaker  was,  that  he  was  in  a  (comparatively)  healthy 
lodging ;  his  wife  more  oheerfolyhe  himself  slightly  sareastio 
inste^^  of  ppsitively-fiaDoe,  and,  thougE  still  bed-ridden, 
managing  to  earn  a  tolerable  livelihood  by  making  shoes  to 
be  sold  ready-made  in  the  American  market;  a  piece  of 
permanent  employment  procnred  for  him  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Dizaine, 

Of  course  these  ladies,  being  human,  have  their  foibles 
and  faults.  Their  meetings  are  apt  to  bec(^e^gossipy^and 
they  require  the  firm  handling  of  some  supgior  woman  jo 
keep  them  to  Idie  suEjecii  and  business  In  liand.  Occasional 
bickerings  as  to  the  best  way  of  managing  a  case,  or  as  to 
the  case  most  deserving  of  immediate  assistance,  will  occur ; 
and  may  be  blamed  or  ridiculed  by  those  who  choose  rather 
to  see  blemishes  in  execution  than  to  feel  righteousness  of 
design.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  is,  that  Dizaines  (like 
all  ladies'  committees  I  ever  knew)  are  the  better  lot  having 
one  or  two  men  amongst  them.  And  some  of  them  at 
least  are  most  happy  and  fortunate  in  being  able  to  refer 
for  counsel  and  advice  to  M.  Jules  Simon,  whose  deep  study 
of  the  condition  of  the  workwoman  (Totmiire)  in  France, 
and  the  best  remedies  to  be  applied  to  her  besetting  evils — 
whose  general,  wise,  and  loving  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the 
labouring  classes — empower  him  to  judge  wisely  on  the 
various  cases  submitted  to  him. 

Now  as  to  my  glimpse  into^man  Oathgtioj^sdom  and 
goodness  in  Paris.  Not  long  ago — itTs  probably  still  going 
on — there  was  a  regular  service  held  in  the  crypt  under  St. 
Sulpioe  for  very  poor  workmen,  immediately  after  the  grand 
(high)  mass.  It  was  almost  what  we  should  call  a  **  ragged 
church."  Theyhstened  to  no  regular  sermon  on  abstract 
virtues  iJiUtj^ongTEem  stoodTHe  pnes^witli  Eos  crucifix, 
speaking  to  them  in  their  6wn'"h"omeIy^'3anj3kn^^  — 
speaking  of  Brotherly  love,  of  self-saciifiuerEIce  that  ofwhich 
he  held  the  symbol  in  his  hands — of  the  temptations  to 
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which  they  were  exposed  in  their  variotiB  trades  and  daily 
lives,  using  even  the  technical  words^  so  that  every_rojfli  felt 
as  if  Jbift^jpwn  indm^EaT  soul  was  being  entreated.  And 
by-and-by  there  ^was"  a  qiLSie  fofthoBeT  still  "poorer,  still 
more  helpless  and  desolate  than  themselves ;  many  of  them 
of  course  could  not  give  even  the  sous,  or  the  five-centime 
piece.  But  after  that  the  priest  went  round,  speaking  low 
and  softly  to  each  individual,  and  asking  each  what  effort, 
what  sacrifice  he  could  make  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
One  said,  he  could  sit  up  with  a  sick  neighbour  who  needed 
watching  in  the  night ;  another  offered  a  day's  wages  for  the 
keep  of  the  family  of  the  incapacitated  man;  the  priest 
suggested  to  a  third  that  he  and  his  wife  might  take  one  of 
the  noisy  little  children  to  play  among  their  own  children 
for  the  day ;  another  offered  to  carry  out  the  weekly  burden 
of  a  poor  widow.  One  could  not  heaar  all ;  it  was  better  that 
such  words  should  be  spoken  low ;  that  the  left  hand  should 
not  know  what  the  right  hand  did.  But  the  priests  seemed 
always  ready  with  little  suggestions  which  nothing  but  an 
intmate^acquaintence..witb^.jfce^  of  these!  poor  men  could  ' 
have  enabledj&Mm ta.giv8» - 

'  We  are  talking  of  leaving  Paris,  and  going  leisurely  on 
to  Home.  M.  de  Montalemberfc  was  here  last  night,  and 
wrote  me  down  a  little  detour  which  he  said  we  could  easily 
make,  rejoining  the  railroad  at  Dijon. 

March  6th.  Avignon, — After  aU  we  were  not  able  to 
follow  out  M.  de  Montalembert's  instructions,  but  I  shall 
keep  his  paper  (written  in  English),  as  the  places  he  desired 
us  to  visit  sound  full  of  interest,  and  would  make  a  very 
pleasant  week's  excursion  from  Paris  at  some  future  time. 

"  Provide  yourself  with  Ed.  Joanne's  GtUde  chi  Voyagem, 
Est-et'Mur, 

"  By  the  Lyons  railway  to  Auxerre  (a  beautiful  city  with 
splendid  churches). 

"  At  Auxerre  take  the  diligence  (very  bad)  to  Avallon,  a 
very  pretty  place  with  fine  churches.  At  Avallon  hire  a 
vehicle  of  some  sort  to  Vezelay,  only  three  leagues  off ;  the 
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most  splendid  Bomanesque  ohtuoh  in  Europe ;  and  to  Cfaas- 
tellux,  a  fine  old  oastle  belonging  to  the  family  of  that  name, 
from  the  Crusade  of  1147.  Betuming  to  Ayallon,  there  is  a 
very  bad  coach  to  S6miir,  another  very  pretty  place,  "with  a 
delightful  church ;  seven  or  eight  leagues  off.  From  B^mur 
by  omnibus  to  Montbard,  or  Les  Launes,  which  are  both 
raibx)ad  stations.  Stop  at  Dijon,  a  most  interesting  city, 
and  be  sure  you  see  the  museum/' 

When  M.  de  Montalembert  wrote  out  his  little  plan,  I 
said  something  about  the  name  "Avallon/'  'Uhe  Isle  of 
Avallon"  being  in  France,  instead  of  Bretagne;  but  he 
reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  the  fragments  of  the  Arthurian 
romances  were  to  be  found  in  one  shape  or  another  all  over 
the  west  of  Europe,  and  claimed  Avallon  as  the  place 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns, 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea. 

He  said  that  there  is  also  a  Morvan,  a  Fordt  de  Morvan,  in 
the  same  district.  Speaking  of  the  Crusades  (Apropos  of 
the  family  of  de  Chastellux,  alluded  to  in  the  sketch  of  a 
possible  journey  which  he  had  drawn  out  for  us),  the  com- 
pany present  fell  to  talking  about  the  rapid  fii'aQpp/^ft,7^,npif|j^f 
old  French  families  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ; 
during  wMch  timeTh§Tain5^F'*Tong  piSgrees  "  hasT^eatly 
increased  after  the  fifty  years  of  comparative  indifference 
in  which  they  were  held.  The  five  Salles  des  Croisades, 
at  Versailles  were  appropriated  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  events  from  which  they  take  their  names,  by  Louis- 
Philippe,  in  1837;  previously  to  which  the  right  of  the 
hundred  and  ninety-three  families  that  claim  to  be  directly 
descended  from  the  Crusaders  who  went  on  the  three  first 
Crusades  (from  1106  to  1191  a.d.)  was  thoroughly  examined 
into,  and  scrutinized  by  heralds  and  savants  and  lawyers 
acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  establishing  descent,  before 
the  proud  hundred  and  ninety-three  could  have  their  arms 
emblazoned  in  the  first  Salles  des  Croisades.     Among  them 
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rank  de  Ohastellox,  de  Biron,  de  Lamballe,  do  Gu^rin  (any 
ancestor  of  Eag6nie  de  Gu^rin,  I  wonder?)  de  la  Gu^he, 
de  Bohan,  de  La  Eochefoncauld,  de  Montalembert,  &c.  And 
now  in  1864  not  two-thirds  of  these  families  exist  in  the 
direct  male  line  t  Yet  such  has  become  the  value  affixed  to 
these  old  historical  titles  and  names,  that  they  are  claimed 
by  collateral  relations,  by  descendants  in  the  female  line — 
nay,  even  by  the  purchasers  of  the  lands  from  which  the 
old  Crusaders  derived  the  appellations;  and  it  has  even 
become  necessary  to  have  an  authorised  <K)urt  to  judge  of 
the  rights  of.  those  who  assume  new  titles  and  designations. 
The  Montmorencis,  indeed,  to  this  day  hold  a  kind  of 
''parliament"  of  their  own,  and  pluck  off  the  plumage  of 
any  jay  who  dares  to  assume  their  name  and  armorial  bear- 
ings. There  is  apparently  no  power  of  becoming  a  "  Norfolk 
Howard  "  at  will  in  France.  They  spoke  as  if  our  English 
nobility  was  a  very  modem  race  in  comparison  with  the 
French ;  but  assigned  the  palm  of  antiquity  to  the  great  old 
Belgian  families,  even  in  preference  to  the  AustrianB,  so  vain 
of  their  many  quarterings. 

We  could  not  manage  to  go  by  Avallon  and  Dijon,  and 
so  we  came  straight  on  here,  and  are  spending  a  few  days 
in  this  charming  inn;  the  mstral  howling  and  whistling 
without,  till  we  get  the  idea  tiiat  the  great  leafless  acacia 
close  to  the  windows  of  our  saiUm  has  been  convulsed  into 
its  present  twisted  form  by  the  agony  it  must  have  suffered 
in  its  youth  from  the  cruel  sharpness  of  this  wind.  But, 
inside,  we  are  in  a  lofty  sakn,  looking  into  the  picturesque 
inn  yard,  sheltered  by  a  folding  screen  from  the  knife-Uke 
draught  of  the  door;  a  fire  heaped  up  with  blazing  logs, 
resting  on  brass  andirons ;  skins  of  wild  beasts  making  the  floor 
soft  and  warm  for  our  feet ;  old  military  plans,  and  bird's- 
eye  views  of  Avignon,  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago, 
hanging  upon  the  walls,  which  are  covered  with  an  Indian 
paper;  Eug&tUe  de  OuMn,  to  read;  and  we  do  not  care  for 
the  mstral,  and  are  well  content  to  be  in  our  present  quarters 
for  a  few  days. 
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March  8A. — It  was  all  very  well  to  huddle  oarselves  up 
in  in-doors  comfort  for  a  day  or  .two;  but,  after  that,  ^^e 
longed  to  go  out  in  spite  of  the  terrible  nUstrcU,    We  certainly 
found  Avignon  **cwm  venio  fasHdioso;  "  and  began  to  ^mah 
that  we  had  delayed  our  progress  by  stopping  at  Avalloii,  if 
that  indeed  was  the  place  ''  where  never  wind  blows  loudly." 
So  on  the  day  but  one  after  our  arrival  here,  we  happed  and 
wrapped  ourselves  up  tightly  and  well,  and  sailed  out  of  the 
court-yard.    We  were  taken  and  seized  in  a  moment  by  tlie 
tyrant ;  all  we  could  do  was  to  shut  our  eyes,  and  keep  our 
ground,  and  wonder  where  our  petticoats  wera     Going 
across   the   bridge   was    impossible;   even  the  passers-by 
warned  us  against  the  attempt ;  but,  after  we  had  caught  our 
breath  again,,  we  turned  and  went  slowly  up  the  narrow^ 
stieets,  choosing  those  that  offered  us  the  most  shelter,  imtil 
we  had  reached  the  wide  space  in  front  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Popes.    With  slow  perseverance  we  made  our  way  from 
point  to  point,  and  at  length  came  to  a  comer  in  the  massive 
walls  where  we  could  rest  and  look  about  us.     Up  above  our 
heads  rose  the  enormous  walls — the  ^r-esteoding^shadow 
of  "BQine;  for  never  did  the  French  build  such  a  migEfy 
structure;  it  seemed  like  a  growth  of  the  solid  rock  itself. 
The  prettiness  of  the  garden  round  the  base  of  the  Palace 
looked  to  us  mean  and  out  of  place,  with  its  tidy  flower-beds 
and  low  shrubs.    All  entrance  to  the  Palace  was  forbidden ; 
it  is  now  a  prison. 

We  went  into  the  cathedral,  and  the  calm  atmosphere 
was  so  soothing  and  delightful,  that  we  were  inclined  to 
stop  there  till  the  mistral  had  ceased  blowing ;  but,  as  that 
might  not  be  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  on  second  thoughts 
we  believed  it  would  be  better  to  return  to  our  hotel.  We 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  cathedral-steps,  looking  at 
the  magnificent  view  before  us,  and  only  regretting  the 
clouds  of  fine  dust,  which  from  time  to  time  were  whirled 
over  the  landscape.  Close  to  us  rose  the  ccdossal  walls  of 
the  Palace ;  before  us,  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  there 
was  a  bronze  statue  of  a  man  dressed  in  Eastern  robes ;  and 
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we  asked  whom  it  represented — ^what  saint  ?  what  martyr  ? 
It  was  that  of  the  Persian  Jean  Althen,  the  Persian  who 
first  introduced  the  culture  of   madder  into  the  South  of 
iVance.     His  father  had  held  high  ofl&ce  under  Thomas 
Koulikhan,  but  was  involved  in  the  fall  of  his  master,  and 
his  son  fled  for  protection  to  the  French  Consul  of  Smyrna. 
It  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death  to  carry  the  seed 
of  the  madder-plant  out  of  the  district ;  but  Althen  managed 
to  bring  some  of  it  to  Marseilles,  and  thus  originated  the 
cultivation  of  madder  in  le  Comtat ;  the  profits  of  which  to 
the  inhabitants  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the 
revenue  from  this  source  in  one  department  alone  (Vaucluse) 
amounts  annually  to  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  francs. 
Althen  and  his  daughter  died  in  poverty ;  but.  of  late  years 
the  statue  which  we  saw  in  the  Place  Eocher  des  Doms, 
has  been  erected  to  the  Persian  unbeliever,  right  opposite  to 
the  cathedral  and  the  Palace  of  the  Popes — ^where  once 
John  XXn.  (that  most  infamous   beHever)  lived.     I  had 
often  seen  madder  in  England,  in  the  shape  of  a  dirty  brown 
powder — the  roots  ground  down ;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and 
the  workmen  in  calico  print-works  will  not  unfrequently'take 
a  little  in  their  hands  as  they  pass  the  large  bales,  and  put 
it  into  their  mouths.     I  had  heard  a  young  English  philan- 
thropist say  that  he  had  often  entertained  thoughts  of  buying 
a  tract  of  land  in  Eastern  Italy,  and  introducing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  madder  there,  as  a  means  of  raising  the  condition  of 
the  people ;   but  I  had  never  heard  of  Jean  Althen  before, 
and,  tempestuous  as  it  was,  I  made  my  way  up  to  the  statue, 
so  that  I  could  look  up  at  the  calm,  sad  face  of  the  poor 
Persian.     I  suppose  the  newly  discovered  Aniline  dyes  may 
uproot  the  commerce  he  established,  at  some  future  "period ; 
but  he  did  a  good  work  in  his  day,  of  which  no  man  knew 
the  value  while  he  lived.     Our  kind  landlady  at  the  Hdtel 
de  TEurope  was  at  the  hall-door  to  greet  us  on  our  return, 
and  warned  us  with  some  anxiety  against  going  out  in  the 
mistral;  we  were  not  acclimatised,  she  said;  the  English 
families  resident  in  Avignon  did  not  suffer,  because  they  had 
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been  there  so  long.  Of  oonrse  we  asked  questions  as  to 
these  English  families,  and  heard  that  some  had  resided  in 
the  city  for  two  or  three  generations;  all  engaged  in  tbe 
commerce  de  la  garance ;  so  they  too  had  cause  to  bless  the 
memory  of  Jean  Althen. 

March  IWi. — ^I  suppose  our  landlady  thought  she  would 
keep  us  prudent  and  patient  indoors,  until  we  receive   the 
telegram  from  MarseOles  announcing  that  it  is  safe  for  the 
boats  to  Civita  Yecchia  to  start — hitherto  they  have  been 
delayed  by  this  horrid  mistral — ^for  she  has  brought  us  in  a 
good  number  of  books,  most  of  them  topographical,  but  one 
or  two  relating  to  the  legends  or  history  of  the  district.    We 
are  very  content  to  be  in  the  house  to-day;  the  wind  is 
blowing  worse  than  ever ;  Irene  has  a  bad  pain  in  her  side, 
which  we  suppose  must  be  a    local  complaint ;  for,  after 
trying  to  cure  it  by  mustard  plaisters,  she  sent  our  maid  oat 
at  last  to  get  a  blister  of  a  particular  size,  but  without 
naming  what  part  required  the  application ;  and  the  druggist 
immediately  said,  "  Ah,  for  the  side  1  it  will  last  while  the 
mistral  lasts ;  or  till  she  leaves  Avignon  1 "    We  are  learning 
how  to  manage  wood-fires;    the  man  who  waits  upon  us, 
and  is  chambermaid  as  well  as  footman,  gave  us  a  little 
lesson  yesterday.     Always  rake  the  living  ashes  to  the  front, 
and  lay  on  the  fresh  wood  behind ;  those  are  his  directions, 
and  hitherto  they  have  answered  well.     This  old  man  is  a 
Pole,  and  came,  an  exile,  to  be  a  servant  in  the  hotel  about 
thirty  years  ago.     Ete  likes  talking  to  us ;  but  his  language 
is  very  difficult  to  understand,  though  we  can  quite  make  out 
the  soft,  satiny  patois  of  the  South  of  France,  the  Provengal 
dialect,  in  which  our  questions  are  answered  in  the  streets. 

To-night  he  has  brought  in  our  lamp  and  cleared  away 
our  the  simple.  Mary  is  sitting  by  the  fire,  tempted  sorely 
by  the  wood  logs  ;  for  every  stroke  of  the  sharp,  thin  poker 
brings  out  springing  fountains  of  lovely  sparkles.  I,  having 
a  frugal  mind,  exclaim  at  her;  for  we  pay  heavily  for 
our  basketful  of  wood ;  but  she,  in  a  pleading,  coaxing  way, 
calls  my  attention  to  the  brilliant  effect  of  her  work,  and  I 
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cannot  help  watching  the  bright  Httle  lives  which  one  by  one 
vanish,  till  at  length  a  poor  solitary  spark  runs  about  vainly 
to  find  its  companions,  and  then  dies  out  itself.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  story  I  heard  long  ago  in  Eamsay,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man ;— and  here  I  think  of  it  at  Avignon !  We  were  ques- 
tioning a  fisherman's  wife  at  Eamsay  about  the  Manthe 
Doog  of  Peel  Castle,  in  which  she  had  a  firm  belief ;  and 
from  this  talk  we  passed  on  to  fairies.  "  Are  there  any  in 
the  island  now  ?  "  I  asked,  gravely,  of  course,  for  it  was  a 
grave  and  serious  subject  with  her.  "None  now;  none 
now,"  she  replied.  "  My  brother  saw  the  last  that  ever  was 
in  the  island.  He  was  making  a  short  cut  in  the  hills  above 
Kirk  Maughold,  and  came  down  on  a  green  hollow,  such  as 
there  are  on  the  hill-tops,  just  green  all  round,  and  the  blue 
sky  above,  and  as  still  as  still  can  be,  but  for  the  larks.  He 
heard  the  larks  singing  up  above ;  but  this  time  he  heard  a 
Httle  piping  cry  out  of  the  ground ;  so  he  looked  about  him 
everywhere,  and  followed  the  sound  of  the  cry;  and  at 
length  he  came  to  a  dip  in  the  grass,  and  there  lay  a  fairy 
ever  so  weak  and  small,  crying  sadly.  '  Oh ! '  she  said,  when 
she  saw  him,  *  you  are  none  of  my  own  people ;  I  thought 
perhaps  they  had  come  back  for  me:  but  they've  left  me 
here  alone,  and  all  gone  away,  and  I  am  faint  and  weak, 
and  could  not  go  with  them ; '  and  she  began  to  cry  again. 
So  he  meant  it  well,  and  he  thought  he'd  carry  her  home  to 
be  a  plaything  to  his  children;  it  would  have  been  better 
than  lying  there  playing  alone  in  the  damp  grass:  so  he 
tried  to  catch  her ;  but  somehow — he  had  big  hands,  had  my 
brother,  and  an  awkward  homy  way  of  holding  things ;  and 
fairies  is  as  tickle  to  handle  as  butterflies ;  and  when  he  had 
caught  her,  and  she  lay  very  still,  he  thought  he  might  open 
his  hand  after  a  time,  and  tell  her  he  was  doing  it  all  for  her 
good ;  but  she  was  just  crushed  to  death,  poor  thing !  So, 
as  he  said,  there  was  no  use  bringing  her  home  in  that  state ; 
and  he  threw  her  away ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  last 
fairy  I  ever  heard  of  in  the  island."  The  last  sparks  in  the 
wooden  logs  at  Avignon  were  my  last  fairies. 
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Among  our  hostess's  books  was  the  authorised  report  of 
the  trial  for  the  murder  of  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Grazige. 
It  is  so  interesting,  and  has  so  strong  a  local  flayour,  that  ^we 
are  determined,  blow  high,  blow  low,  to  go  over  to  Ville- 
Neuve  to-morrow,  and  see  her  portrait  by  Mignard  in  tbe 
Eglise  de  rHdpital  at  Ville-Neuve.     She  Uved  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Sieur  de 
Bossau,  a  gentleman  of  Avignon,  who  had  married  an  heiress, 
the  daughter  of  Joanis  Sieur  de  Noch^es.     Her  father  died 
when  she  was  very  young ;  and  she  and  her  mother  went  to 
Hve  with  the  Sieur  de  Nocheres,  probably  in  one  of  the  large 
gloomy  houses  in  the  narrow  old  streets  we  have  passed 
through  to-day,  with  no  windows  on  the  lower  floor,  only 
strongly-barred  gratings ;  they  are  almost  like  fortified  dwell- 
ings— ^which,  indeed,  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  they 
were  built  required  them  to  be.     The  little  girl  promised  to 
be  a  great  beauty,  and  had  besides  a  dowry  of  600,000  livres ; 
and  it  was  no  great  wonder  that  all  the  well-bom  yoimg  men 
of  Provence  (and  some  who  were  not  young,  too),  came  a-woo- 
ing  to  the  grand-daughter  of  the  rich  old  burgess  of  Avignon. 
But  where  force  was  so  often  employed  as  a  method  of 
courtship,  and  at  a  time  when  obstacles  to  success  (in  the 
way  of  fathers  or  mothers  or  obstinate  relations)  were  so 
easily  got  rid  of  by  determined  suitors,  it  was  thought  better 
to  arrange  an  early  marriage  for  the  little  girl,  who  was 
called  Mademoiselle  de  Chd,teaublanc,  after  one  of  the  estates 
of  her  grandfather;  and,  accordingly,  she  was  espoused  in 
1649,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  by  the  Marquis  de  Castellane, 
grandson  of  the  Due  de  Villars.     Her  husband  is  described 
as  being  as  charming  as  his  bride.     He  was  handsome  and 
sweet-tempered,  besides  being  a  scion  of   a  great  French 
house.     He  took  his  lovely  little  bride  to  Paris,  where  she 
was  the  admired  of  all  beholders  at  the  court  of  the  young 
King  Louis  XIV.    His  boyish  majesty  was  struck  with  her 
rare  beauty,  and  conferred  on  her  the  honour  of  dancing 
with  her  in  a  court  ballet ;  and  the  docile  courtiers  followed 
his  lead,  and  christened  her  "  La  belle  Provengaie"  by  which 
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name  she  was  thereafter  better  known  than  by  her  legitimate 
title  of  Marquise  de  Castellane. 

When  first  she  came  to  town 

They  ca'ed  her  Jess  MaoFarlane, 
But,  now  she's  oome  and  gone, 

They  ca'  her  The  Wandering  Darling. 

Poor  young  Belle  Provengale !  admired  by  the  King  of 
France  and  all  his  men ;  Hving  a  bright,  happy  life  of  inno- 
cent pleasure  in  Paris ;  with  a  charming  husband,  by  whom 
she  was  passionately  beloved,  and  whose  affection  she  fondly 
esteemed;  rich,  lovely,  and  of  high  rank — ^how  Httle  she 
could  have  anticipated  her  rapid  descent  from  the  pinnacle 
of  good  fortune  I  Her  first  deep  grief  was  the  loss  of  her 
husband.  He  was  drowned  off  the  coast  of  Sicily ;  and  she 
came  back  from  the  gay  life  of  Paris  to  mourn  him  deeply 
in  the  austere  home  of  her  grandfather,  in  the  city  of 
Avignon.  The  only  change  she  sought  for  in  these  years  of 
mourning  was  to  go  into  retreat  in  the  convent  at  Ville- 
Neuve — the  village  we  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Ehone,  the  other  day,  when  we  stood  on  the  cathedral  steps. 
The  account  of  her  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  death  of  her 
young  husband  is  evidently  so  truthful  and  sincere  that  one 
almost  wonders  at  her  marrying  again;  but  I  suppose  in 
those  days  a  bourgeois  grandfather  and  a  widowed  mother 
were  considered  but  poor  protectors  for  a  beautiful  young 
woman  of  great  wealth. 

At  any  rate,  I  read  of  her  having,  at  length,  selected  from 
among  many  suitors  the  Sieur  de  Lanide,  Marquis  de  OangCi 
Baron  du  Languedoc,  Gouvemeur  de  St.  Andr6,  to  be  her 
second  husband.  She  was  married  to  him  in  1668,  when 
he  was  twenty,  and  she  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  was 
as  beautiful  as  she  was,  but  of  a  _yiolent_  and.  ^^nrrTTJ^nff 
character.  For  the  first  few  months  after  their  marriage 
he  appeared  to  be  devoted  to  her ;  but,  by-and-by,  be  grew 
both  weary  of  her  society  and  suspiciously  jaaloua  of  all  her 
former  friends.  It  was  rather  a  lonely  life  now  tcx  the  poor 
lady,  shut  up  in  her  husband's  Chateau  de  Gauge,  while 
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he  went  about  enjoying  himself  in  provinoial  society,  and 
occasionally  visiting  Paris,  wheie  once  she  had  been    so 
sought  after  and  cherished.     Still  there  is  no  account  of 
her  ever  having  repined  at  this  seclusion;   of  course,  tlie 
ofGicial  reports  of  events  begin  at  a  much  later  period.   Things 
went  on  in  this  way  between  the  husband  and  wife  for  some 
time  without  any  change.     Then  two  of  his  brothers,  the 
Abb6  and  the  Chevalier  de  Gauge,  came  to  live  at   the 
Chateau  de  Gauge;  and  a  short  time  afterwards  her  old 
grandfather  the  Sieur  de  Nocheres  died,  leaving  Madame 
de  Gauge  his  heiress.     The  Marquis,  her  husband,  was 
much  occupied  in  looking  after  the  various  estates  to  which 
his  wife  had  succeeded  under  her  grandfather's  will.     Gauge 
is  seven  leagues  from  Montpellier,  and  nineteen  from  Avig- 
non, in  a  lonely,  wild  district ;  the  chateau  was  the  principal 
house  in  a  small  village,  the   inhabitants  of  which  were 
dependants  of  the  Marquis.     But,  for  some  little  time  after 
the  Sieur  de  Nocheres'  death,  it  was  necessary  for  his  heiress 
to  be  in  Avignon ;  and,  whether  it  was,  as  the  rumour  went 
at  the  time,  that  she  had  reason  to  suspect  that  a  cream 
which,  one  day  at  her  mother's  table,  her  husband  pressed 
her  much  to  eat  was  poisoned  with  arsenic,  or  whether  she 
remembered  the  horoscope  drawn  for  her  in  Paris  which 
predicted  that  she  should  die  a  violent  death,  or  whether,  as 
is  most  likely,  her  seven  or  eight  years'  knowledge  of  her 
husband's  character  made  her  feariul  and  suspicious,  it  is 
certain  that  before  leaving  Avignon  at  this  time,  she  made 
a  singular  will,  which  was  attested  with  all  possible  legal 
forms,  to  this  effect.     Her  mother  was  to  be  her  sole  heir, 
with  power  to  leave  all  the  property  after  her  death  to  either 
of  the  children  which  Madame  de  Gauge  had  had  by  her 
second  husband ;  the  boy  was  six,  the  girl  fiva  years  old  at 
this  time,  and  they  were  living  with  their  grandmother  at 
Avignon.    Although  this  will  was  executed  in  secret,  she 
made  a  solemn  declaration  before  the  magistrates  of  Avignon 
to  the  effect  that,  though  she  might  be  compelled  to  make  a 
subsequent  will,  this  and  this  alone  was  valid. 
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Poor  lady!  she  had  but  too  much  reason  to  dread  the 
time  when  she  would  be  obHged  to  rHnam  to  the  lowflly 
chateau,  far  away  from  her  friends^  in  the  power  of  j!».„arufil 
and  neglijgent  husband,  who  hungered  after  the  uncontroUed 
anHlunmcaimbered  possession  of  her  fortune,  and  who  might 
leave  her  again,  as  he  had  done  before,  exposed  to  the  gro- 
fligate  aHd"1iis6leht  soIiciMtiohsof  the  Abb6,  the  cleverest  of 
the  tfireebrothers,  who  had  already  traded  on  her  misery  at 
her  husband's  neglect  and  ill-concealed  dislike  of  her,  by 
sajiing  that,  if  his  sister-in-law  would  accede  to  his  wishes, 
he  would  bring  her  back .  her  husband's  affection.  The 
GhevaHer  seems  to  have  been  a  brutal  fool,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  clever  brother,  the  Abb^.  In  the  interval  between 
her  grandfather's  death  and  her  return  to  the  Chateau  de 
Gange,  these  three  brothers  veiled  their  designs  under  an 
appearance  of  the  greatest  complaisance  to  Madame  de 
Gange.  But  all  their  seeming  attention  and  consideration, 
all  her  husband's  words  and  acts  of  lover-Uke  devotion, 
ended  in  this  question — How  soon  would  she  go  back  to  the 
Chateau  de  Gange  ?  Avignon  was  unhealthy  in  hot  weather, 
while  the  autumn,  the  vintage-season^  was  exquisite  at  the 
chateau.  At  length,  wearied  out  with  their  urgency,  and 
dreading  the  consequences  of  too  persistent  a  refusal,  she 
left  Avignon, for  La  Gange.  But,  first,  she  gave  the  sum  of 
twenty  pistoles  to  different  convents,  to  say  masses  for  her 
soul,  in  case  of  her  dying  suddenly  without  extreme  unction. 
It  gives  one  an  awfulidea^^Jbhe^  s^^ 
3^7rdgn  01  unarles  11.  m  England^j,  Ju  thJnfc  ftf  thjfi  hdp- 
less  yOttagWondan,  possessed  by  a  too  well-founded  ^ead, 
yefiidtlSibwihg  Of  any  power  to  wHch  she^coHdr  appeal  for. 
pro?ecS^71ind  bbliged  toTeaye^t^^  a^city  to 

gojbjj^loEyeljl^Use^W 
be  abletoj5ortiheia?-¥411. 

TftTEeCMteau  de  Gange  she  found  the  two  brothers-in- 
law,  who  had  returned  from  Avignon  a  few  days  previously, 
and  her  mother-in-law,  a  good,  kind  woman,  to  whose  pre- 
sence one  fancies  the  young  Marquise  must  have  dung.' 
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But  the  Dowager  Marquise  habitually  lived  at  Montpellier, 
and  she  returned  there  soon  after  the  Marquise's  arrival 
While  the  old  lady  had  remamed  in  the  ohHtean,  all  had  gone 
on  well ;  but  on  her  departure  the  Marquis  set  off  back  to 
Ayignon,  leaving  instructions  to  his  brothers  to  coax  his  wife 
into  making  another  wilL     They  performed  their  work  skil- 
fully ;  they  told  her  there  could  be  no  perfect  reconciliation 
with  her  husband,  until  she  had  shown  full  confidence  in 
him  by  bequeathing  him  all  her  property  in  case  of   her 
death.     For  the  sake  of  peace,  and  remembering  her  secret 
testament  at  Avignon,  she  agreed  to  their  wishes ;  and  a  will, 
leaving  all  her  property  unconditionally  to  her  husband,  was 
made  at  the  Chateau  de  Gauge.    It  was  short-sighted  of  the 
poor  lady,  if  she  valued  her  life.     They  at  any  rate  did  not 
value  it ;  and  now,  the  sooner  they  got  rid  of  her  the  better. 
So  much  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  trial  on  authority, 
which  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  judges  at  the  time.    For 
the  further  events,  there  is  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Mar- 
quise on  her  death-bed  and  of  other  witnesses ;  and  there 
are  curious  glimpses  of  the  manners  of  the  period,  as  well  as 
of  the  state  of  society. 

The  dramatis  personcB  were  disposed  of  as  follows,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1667 : — ^The  mother  of  these  three  wicked  sons 
— ^the  Marquis,  the  Abb^,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Gauge — ^was 
at  her  house  in  Montpellier ;  the  Marquis  himself  was  tarry- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon,  ostensibly  employed 
in  looking  after  the  estates  of  his  wife;  she  was  at  the 
chateau  in  the  lonely  village,  keeping  up  the  farce  of  friendly 
politeness  with  her  brothers-in-law,  whom  she  dreaded  inex- 
pressibly. There  was  a  chaplain  in  the  house,  who  was 
their  tool,  as  she  well  knew ;  and  a  few  neighbours  from  the 
village  came  to  see  her  from  time  to  time,  the  wives  of  the 
IrUenckmi  and  of  the  Huguenot  minister ;  wggrthy  a,i34  ^  Mpd- 
hearted  women,  as  will  be  proved,  though  not  of  the  class  of 
society  to  whi^  she  had  been  accustomed  in  the  happy 
days  in  Paris.  On  the  17th  of  May,- -she-teqiured  some 
medicihe,   and  sent  for  a  draught  to   the  village  doctor, 
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When  it  came,  it  was  so  black  and  nasty  that  she  took . 
some  physic  which  she  had  ready  in  her  chamber  instead, 
and  threw  the  draught  away.  A  pig  which  licked  up  the 
draught  died  that  same  day.  She  was  not  well,  and  stopped 
in  bed  for  the  whole  morning ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  finding 
it  rather  dull,  she  sent  for  two  or  three  of  the  good  women 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  come  and  keep  her  company,  and 
ordered  a  collation  to  be  served  to  her  friends  in  her  bed- 
room. Her  indisposition,  whatever  it  was,  does  not  seem 
to  have  affected  her  appetite ;  for  she  deposed  that  she  ate 
a  great  deal,  and  to  that  fact  she  attributes  her  safety  from 
one  way  of  attacking  her  life. 

The  Abb^  and  the  Chevalier,  hearing  of  their  sister-in- 
law's  party,  and  the  entertainment  that  was  going  on,  came 
into  the  chamber  uninvited,  and  made  themselves  very 
agreeable.  By-and-by,  the  neighbours  went  away;  it  was 
still  early  in  the  afternoon;  and  the  Abb^  and  Chevalier 
accompanied  the  good  ladies  to  the  great  hall,  and  Madame 
was  left  alone  in  bed.  Presently  back  came  the  Abbe,  with 
a  terrible  face ;  he  brought  a  pistol,  a  sword,  and  a  cup  of 
poison — a  greater  choice  of  deaths  than  that  offered  to  Fair 
Eosamond;  but,  all  the  same,  the  Marquise  must  die  by 
either  fire,  steel,  or  poiscMi.  With  quick  presence  of  mind 
she  chose  to  drink  the  latter ;  and  after  doing  so,  she  turned 
round  as  in  vmthing  agony,  and  spat  out  the  contents  of  her 
mouth  into  the  pillow.  Her  skin  was  blackened  by  the 
burning  drops  that  fell  upon  it,  and  her  mouth  was  horribly 
burnt ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  deposition  says  that  the  drink 
was  made  of  arsenic  and  corrosive  subHmate,  mixed  up  in 
aqua-fortis.  There  was  evidently  no  idea  of  doing  things  by 
halves  in  those  days  I  She  left  the  thick  part  of  the  Uquid  in 
the  bottom  of  the  glass ;  but  the  Chevalier,  who  by  this  time 
had  come  up  to  see  if  he  could  render  himself  useful  in  the 
business,  stirred  up  the  sediment  and  made  her  drink  it. 
Then  she  begged  hard  to  have  a  priest  to  shrive  her  soul ; 
and,  as  they  felt  pretty  secure  that  no  help  could  now  avail 
her,  they  went  away,  and  sent  the  household  chaplain,  k 
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Pritre  Perrette,  who  was  also  cure  of  the  village,  to  give 
her  what  spiritual  aid  he  oould.  He  had  lived  in  tHe  de 
Gange  family  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and  vTas  ready  to 
connive  at  any  wickedness  which  they  might  plan. 

Now,  while  they  went  to  find  this  worthy  chaplain,  the 
poor  lady  was  left  alone  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  looked 
about  for  means  of  escape.    There  was  none,  except  jomping 
from  the  window  into  the  great  enclosed  court-yard,  t^venty 
feet  below,  and  all  paved  with  flags ;  but  that  risk  was  better 
than  remaining  where  she  was;  so  she  took  courage,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  throwing  herself  out,  when  Perrette,  the 
chaplain,  came  in  with  the  viaticum.     He  ran  to  the  window, 
and  tried  to  pluck  her  back;  but  the  petticoat  which  he 
caught  hold  of  gave  way,  and  only  a  fragment  of  it  remained 
in  his  hand.    She  was  down  below,  pushing  her  long  black 
hair  down  her  throat,  and  thus^  with  wonderful  jgresence  of 
mind,  try^'^g  ^^  T^flikfi  hPiT°?^^^"^;   in  wl7if,jx  j^tlSnpt  she 
succeeded.    Then  she  went  round  the  court-yard,  trjring  all 
the  doors  with  trembling  haste :  but  they  were  all  locked ; 
and  that  wicked  chaplain  in  the  ch&teau  above  was  hastening 
to  find  the  relentless  brothers-in-law  and  to  tell  them  of  her 
escape.     She  ran  round  and  round  the  enclosure,  beating 
and  striving  at  the  doors ;  and  at  length  a  groom  came  out 
of  the  stables  which  were  at  one  end  of  the  yard,  whom 
she  implored  to  let  her  out  by  the  stable-door  into  the  street 
or  road ;  saying  she  had  swallowed  some  poison  by  mistake, 
and  must  find  an  antidote  without  loss  of  time. 

When  she  was  once  out  of  the  accursed  premises,  she 
went  to  the  house  of  the  Sieur  des  Prats,  who  lived  in  the 
village.  He  was  absent ;  but  many  of  the  good  women  of 
the  place  were  assembled  there  on  a  visit  to  his  vrife.  We 
may  judge  of  the  rank  of  the  company  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  depositions,  all  the  married  women  are  called  *' Made- 
moiselle" e.g.,  "  Mademoiselle  Brunei,  vrife  of  the  Huguenot 
minister,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  Traite  sw  la  ma/niere  d*Ecrire  des 
Letires,  par  Grimarest,  1667,  the  rules  for  the  addresses  to 
letters  are  these : — If  a  letter  is  to  a  lady  of  quality,  she  is 
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to  be  called  "  Madame  "  in  the  address,  and  the  letter  is  to 
be  tied  up  with  silk,  and  sealed  with  three  seals;  if  the 
correspondent  is  only  la  femme  d'un  gefniilhome^  her  titles  on 
the  superscription  must  be  ^^Mademoiselle  Mademoiselle"  so 
and  so ;  but  if  she  is  merely  the  wife  of  a  bourgeois^  simple 
"  Mademoiselle  "  is  all  Ihat  is  to  be  accorded  to  her. 

Now  all  the  ladies  assembled  at  the  Sieur  des  Prats  were 
Mgjdemoiselles ;    but  thej_w^reJbraYe.,5eftia§Si_a^^ 
see]    TBnSmon^st  tElsTpeaceful  company,  enjoying  an  after- 
noon'^s  gossip,  burst  the  lady  of  the  Chateau  de  Gauge ;  her 
dress  (that  which  she  had  worn  in  bed)  torn  and  disordered ; 
her  hair  hanging  about  her ;  her  face  in  all  probabiHty  livid 
with  mortal  terror  and  the  effects  of  the  fierce  poison.     She 
had  hardly  had  time  to  give  any  explanation  of  her  appear- 
ance, when  the  Chevalier  de  Gauge  rushed  into  the  room  in 
search  of  his  half-killed  victim;  the  Abb^  remained  below, 
guarding  the  door  of  the  house.     The  ChevaUer  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  saying  that  Madame  was  mad;  that 
she  must  return  with  him,  and  uttering  angry  menaces. 
WhUe  his  back  was  turned.  Mademoiselle  Brunei,  wife  of 
the  Huguenot  minister  of   the  village,  gave  Madame  de 
Gauge  small  pieces  of  orvietan  out  of  a  box  which  she 
carried  in  her  pocket.     Orvietan,  be  it  remembered,  was 
considered  a  sovereign  remedy  against  all  kinds  of  poisons ; 
andvthe  fact  ^^_fr^  'T^^niftW"  wif<^  carrying  this  antidote., 
about  in  heFpocket,  wh^everjhejvTent,  tells  a  good  deal  as 
to  thi^^nsecunty  ofTlfe  at  that  peiioZT    Madame'  de  Gauge 
managed  Lu  swallow  "a'number~3~]^ces  of  orvietan,  un- 
perceived  by  the  Chevalier ;  but  when  one  of  the  ladies,  pity- 
ing her  burning  thirst,  went  and  brought  her  a  glass  of  water, 
he  perceived  the  kindness,  and  broke  out  afresh,  dashing  the 
glass  from  Madame's  mouth,  and  bidding  all  present  to  leave 
the  room  instantly,  as  he  did  not  like  witnesses  to  his  sister- 
in-law's  madness.     He  drove  them  out,  indeed,  but  they  only 
went  as  far  as  the  next  room,  where  they  huddled  together 
in  affiight,  wondering  what  they  could  do  for  the  poor  lady. 
She,  meanwhile,  begged  for  mercy  in  the   most  touching 
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manner ;  she  promised  that  she  would  forgive  all,  if  he  would 
bnt  spare  her  life :  but  at  these  words  he  ran  at  her  with  liis 
sword;  holding  it  short,  so  that  it  could  serve  him  as  a 
dagger  and  give  the  smrer  stabs.  She  ran  to  the  door,  and 
clmig  to  it,  crying  out  afresh  for  pity,  for  mercy,  for  help. 
He  stabbed  her  five  times  before  his  weapon  broke  in  her 
shoulder. 

Then  the  ladies  burst  in  to  the  assistant  of  Madame^ 
who  was  lying  on  the  floor  bathed  in  blood.     Some  ran  to 
her  help ;  others  called  through  the  window  to  the  passers-b  j 
to  fetch  the  surgeon  quickly.    Hearing  their  cry  through 
the  window,  the  Abb6  came  up ;  and,  finding  his  sister-in-law 
not  yet  dead,  he  began  to  hit  her  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
pistol,  tUl  brave  Mademoiselle  Brunei  caught  hold  of  his 
arm,  and  hung  all  her  weight  upon  it.    He  struck  her  over 
and  over  again,  to  make  her  let  go ;  but  she  would  not ;  and 
all4ihe  women  flfissL  upon  him  "  likeJionesses/'  and  dragged 
him  by  main  force  out  of  the  house,  and  .tigged  him__iato 
the  vfflttge-slifeet.     One  of  IheTadies,  who  was  skilled  in 
surge^ reliifned  to  the  room  where  Madame  de  Gauge  lay; 
and  at  her  desire  she  put  her  knee  against  the  wounded 
shoulder  of  Madame,  and  pulled  out  the  broken  point  of 
the  sword  by^  main  force.     Then  she  staunched  the  blood, 
and  bound  up  the  wounds.     The  Chevalier  had  been  in  too 
blind  a  passion,  apparently,  to  think  of  stabbing  any  vital 
part ;   andj^^  in  _spite  of  poisQn»_and  the  heavy  fall  on  the 
paved^  court-yard,  and  the  five  stabs,  there  se^ed  yet  a 
chance'Iof  THTadame  de  Gauge's  life.  "  That' long' ancTlOTrible 
May  aftemoori  was  now  drawing"  to  a  close ;  and  the  Abb6 
and  the  Chevalier  thought  it  well  to  take  advantage  of  the 
coming  darkness  to  ride  off  to  Auberas,  an  estate  of  their 
brother's,  about  a   league  from  La  Gauge.     There  they 
quarrelled  with  each  other,  because  their  work  was  left 
incomplete,  and  were  on  the  point  of  fighting,  when  it 
seems  as  if  they  thought  it  better  to  take  again  to  flight. 
After  the  steed  was  stolen,  every  one  bethought  him  of 
locking  the  stable  door.     The  "  consuls  ",  as  the  magistrates 
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of  the  district  were  called,  came  to  offer  their  services  to 
Madame  de  Gange,  who  was  lying  between  life  and  death. 
The  neighbouring  barons  paid  her  visits  of  condolence ;  one 
of  them  was  practical  enough  to  think  of  securing  the 
assassins ;  but  two  or  three  days  had  then  elapsed,  and  the 
Abb6  and  Chevalier  had  embarked  at  Ogde,  a  small  port  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

Her  husband,  the  Marquis,  took  the  affair  very  coolly. 
He  heard  of  it  at  Avignon  one  morning;  but  he  did  not 
mention  it  to  any  friends  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  nor 
did  he  set  off  to  see  his  wife  till  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  But  he  had  the  will,  which  his  wife  had  been 
compelled  to  make  at  La  Gauge,  safe  vdth  him  at  Avignon ; 
and  before  he  left  the  city,  he  went  to  see  the  Vice-Legate, 
with  a  view  to  this  document,  by  which  his  wife  bequeathed 
him  all  in  case  of  her  death.  The  Vice-Legate  refused  to 
recognise  it,  and  then  first  informed  him  of  the  will  by  which 
Madame  de  Gauge  had  left  her  property  to  her  mother,  and 
which  rendered  null  any  testament  made  after  that  date. 
The  Marquis  was  not  induced  by  this  information  to  be 
more  tender  towards  his  poor  wounded  wife.  He  found  her 
lying  at  the  house  of  the  Sieur  des  Prats,  in  the  most 
dangerous  state.  At  first  she  reproached  him  a  little  for 
leaving  her  at  the  mercy  of  his  brothers ;  but  almost  directly 
she  begged  his.  pardon  for  what  she  had  said,  and  was  most 
tender  and  sweet  in  her  conversation  with  him.  He  thought 
he  could  take  advantage  of  her  gentle  frame  of  mind,  and 
urged  her  to  revoke  her  declaration  about  the  perpetual 
legality  of  the  Avignon  will;  but  his  pertinacity  on  this 
point  at  such  a  time  opened  her  eyes,  and  henceforward 
she  had  no  hope  of  touching  his  stony  heart.  Her  mother, 
Madame  de  Eopace,  came  to  see  her ;  but  she  was  so  dis- 
gusted at  seeing  the  Marquis's  pretended  affection  and  as- 
sumption of  watchful  care  over  his  wife,  that  she  left  %t  the 
close  of  three  days.  It  was  evident  now  to  all  that  the  end 
was  drawing  near ;  the  wounds  did  not  touch  life,  but  enough 
of  the  poison  had  been  swallowed  to  destroy  any  constitution. 
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Madame  de  Oange  begged  to  haye  the  extreme  onctioii 
administered ;  but  the  monks  in  attendance  said  that,  before 
that  conld  be  done,  she  must  forgive  all  her  enemies.     She 
was  too  gentle  to  harbour  revenge ;  but  when  Perrette,  the 
chaplain,  and  the  accomplice  of  her  assassins,  came  in  his 
sacred  vestments  to  administer  the  last  sacrament,  it  did 
cost  her  a  severe  struggle  to  receive  ttie.,5Kafer  &otn  his 
haixds. .  But.sha  forgave.. hio^j.  toOf^Ji^-i^OQ^pletelj^  as   the 
rest ;  and,  fearing  that  her  little  son  might  at  some  future 
time  think  it  his  duty  to  avenge  her  death,  she  sent  for 
him,  and  tried  to  make  him  understand  the  Christian  duty 
of  lorgiveness.     Meanwhile,  the  report  of  her  assalSi!I3tiDn 
had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse 
despatched  Monsieur  de  Catelan  to  La  Oange  to  take  her 
evidence  as  that  of  a  d3ring  woman.    When  he  first  came, 
she  was  in  a  state  of  stupor ;  but  the  next  day  she  ra^ed 
and  saw  him  alone.     A  fresh  terror  had  seiised  upon  her, 
and  she  believed  herself  not  safe  at  La  Gcmge,  and  entreated 
him  to  take  her  to  Montpellier;  but  it  was  too  late  then, 
and  in  the  afternoon  she  died,  nineteen  days  after  the  attach 
upon  her  life. 

Monsieur  de  Gauge  now  became  alarmed,  and  pretended 
to  be  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  that  his  grief  could  only  be 
alleviated  by  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  murderers 
of  his  dear  wife.  But  the  unmoved  M.  de  Catelan  anested 
him,  and  took  the  charge  of  prosecuticm  and  punishment  for 
the  crime  upon  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament  of 
Toulouse.  The  effects  of  the  Marquis  were  sealed  up,  and 
he  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  prison  at  Montpellier :  but  he 
could  not  arrive  there  before  night  for  some  reason ;  and 
the^inhahitants  of  the  town  illuminated  it  injozde»-tiM4jthe 
populace  might  see  the  face  of  the  accused  criminal,  as  he 
came  slowly  lip  "tbB^'Bt»B6tr' ~The  ladies  of  Avignon,  and 
those*  of  Montpellier,  put  on  mourning  for  the^jonxdered 
MAdame^^de~Gai]Lge,  as  if  she  had  been  jeLiiei^^^felatifin-  Her 
mother,  of  whotaa  we  hear  very  little  until  now,  ied  the 
chorus  of  feminine  indignation.  She  Vowed  vengeance 
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against  the  Marquis,  and  swore  that  she  would  pursue  him 
through  every  court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  till  her 
daughter  waa  avenged.  She  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
case,  to  which  M.  de  Gauge  replied,  saying  that  her  state- 
ments were  all  based  on  presumption.  But  the  stern  hand 
of  the  law  was  upon  him,  and  from  it  he  could  not  so  easily 
escape.  M.  de  Gatelan  twice  interrogated  the  Marquis,  the 
last  time  for  eleven  hours ;  the  basis  on  which  he  founded 
his  questions  being  not  ''presumptions,"  but  the  evidence 
which  the  lawyer  had  obtained  from. the  dying  Madame  de 
Gauge  in  that  interview  which  they  two  had  had  alone.  On 
i«be  21st  of  August,  1667,  judgment  was  given  through  the 
mouth  of  the  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse.  It 
was  always  supposed  by  the  pubUc  that  the  powerful  rela- 
tions of  the  Marquis  had  used  unfair  means  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  sentence.  But  it  was  severe  enough,  if  only 
it  had  been  carried  into  execution.  The  Abb6  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Gauge  were  to  be  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel. 
The  Marquis  was  to  be  banished  for  Hfe,  to  be  degraded 
from  his  rank,  and  to  have  all  his  lands,  goods,  and  property 
confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  king.  The  chaplain,  Perrette, 
was  to  be  deprived  of  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  to  become  a 
galley-slave  for  life. 

The  ladies  of  Avignon  and  Mpntpellier  were  indignant 
that  the  Marquis  de.  Gauge  was  not  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel  as  well  as  his  brothers.  But  where  were  these  thr^e 
guilty  men  ?  The  Abb6  and  the  Chevalier  had  escaped  by 
sea,  months  ago  ;  and  now  the  Marquis  had  made  bis  way 
out  of  the  prison  of  Toulouse !  jpriaon  doors,  m  those  days, 
had  a.^iijaljaciht2^jn^^  „  The 

Marquis  and  the  Chevalier  met  in  Venice — escaped  felons  as 
they  were.  But  they  took  service  for  the  Eepublic ;  and, 
being  good  Christiana,  they  went  to  fight  the  heathen  Turks 
inmandia,  where  they  met  an  honourable  death  in  1669. 
The  Abb6,  superior  in  intellect  to  the  others,  lived  a  longer 
and  more  eventful  life,  He  fled  into  Holland,  and  after 
some  wanderings  about  he  met  yj\iih  an  old  acquainjbanqe. 
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who  was  tmsonipnlous,  or  perhaps  was  ignorant  of  his  crime, 
and  who  introduced  him  to  the  Count  de  la  Lippe,  sovereign 
prince  of  Yiane,  about  two  leagues  from  Utrecht.  To  him 
the  Abb6  de  Oange  was  presented  as  the  Sieur  de  la 
Martelli^re,  a  Frenchman  of  extraordinary  learning  and 
merit,  <^f_tha -Huguenot  .QT-JBrotestant  religion,  who  was 
consequently  under  social  disadvantages  in  his  own  country. 
The  Count  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  manners 
of  the  so-called  Siemr  de  la  Martelli^re,  and  appointed  him 
governor,  or  tutor,  to  his  son,  a  little  boy  of  nine  or  ten 
years  old. 

But  by-and-by  the  persecution  of  the  French  Huguenots 
began,  and  hundreds  of  them  were  leaving  France,  some  one 
of  whom  might  recognise  the  former  Abb^  de  Gauge,  in  the 
Protestant  Sieur  de  la  Martelli6re;  so  he  opposed  the 
settlement  of  French  refugees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yiane 
on  purely  political  reasons.  He  had  been  governor  to  the 
son  of  the  Count  de  la  Lippe  for  several  years,  when  he  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  gkl,  a  distant 
relation  of  the  Countess's,  who  lived  with  her.  His  poverty 
and  his  dependent  position  were  no  obstacles  to  his  marriage 
vrith  the  lovely  portionless  maiden ;  but  the  obscurity  of  his 
supposed  birth  made  a  marriage  between  them  impossible. 
He  presumed  on  his  services  to  the  Count,  and  on  the  years 
of  moral  conduct  which  he  had  passed  under  the  Count's 
own  eyes.  He  wrote  an  eloquent  letter,  in  which  he  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  that  Abb6  de  Oange  for  whom  the 
kingdom  of  France  had  been  ransacked  in  vain;  pleading 
false  witness,  perjury,  passion,  whatever  you  wiU,  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused ;  but  provinghis 
sixteen  quarterings  throu|^_it  all.  He  spoke  of  his  many 
years'  life  of  pure'  morality,  such  as  the  Count  de  la  Lippe 
himself  could  bear  witness  to ;  of  his  conversion  to  the  faith 
which  the  sovereign  Prince  of  Viane  held  himself,  and  of 
his  zeal  in  its  interests :  had  he  not  advised  the  Huguenot 
refugees  not  to  tarry  where  the  long  arm  of  France  might 
reach  them,  but  to  fly  further  east  ? 
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His  eloquenoe  was  all  in  vain.  The  Count  de  la  Lippe 
seems  to  have  been  shocked  beyond  measure  at  finding  out 
that  in  the  tutor  of  his  little  boy — his  growing  lad — ^he  had 
been  harboming  the  profligate,  terrible,  and  infamous  Abb6 
de  Gauge,  with  whose  crimes  all  civilised  Europe  had  been 
made  acquainted.  The  Sieur  de  la  Martelliere  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  dominions  of  the  Count  de  la  Lippe  without 
delay.  He  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  thither  also,  without 
delay,  the  young  girl — ^the  poor,  pretty  relation  of  Madame 
la  Comtesse — followed  him,  and  became  his  wife.  His 
pupil,  the  young  Count,  now  growing  up  to  manhood, 
although  told  by  his  father  what  an  infamous  criminal  he 
had  had  for  tutor,  persevered  in  sending  help  to  the  Sieur  de 
la  Martelliere  and  his  wife  at  Amsterdam;  until  some  un- 
expected fortune  from  one  of  Madame's  relations  put  them 
at  ease,  as  far  as  regarded  money.  M.  de  la  Martelliere  bore 
so  high  a  character  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  Consistory 
of  Protestants  at  Amsterdam.  But,  wherever  he  went — at 
church  or  at  synod,  in  market  or  alone  with  his  wife  in  their 
most  humble  secret  privacy,  he  was  haunted  by  the  face  of 
Madame  de  Gauge.  That  was  said  at  the  time;  that  is 
believed  still. 

The  poor  lady's  daughter  did  not  do  her  much  credit,  and 
I  will  say  nothing  about  her.  The  son,  whom  she  had  taught 
forgiveness  on  her  death-bed,  became  a  captam  of  dragoons ; 
andrtTEen  at  MetzTsuppressing  the  Huguenots  (perhaps  he 
had  never  been-.tQld.  of  Mademoiselle  ^runelTandTiow  she 
had  helped  and  defended  Hs  inotherjn  her  greaf  strait),  he  fell 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  wife  of  a  goldsmith.  The  dragoons 
were  billeted  at  her  house,  and  tried  to  force  her,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  to  go  to  mass.  ApparentlyJ^errelig 
dearer  to  her  than  ifir-ya?tae  ;  for"  she  senTlor  the  captain, 
and  Said^6 13m  : — "  Monsieur ^  vous  m*avez  dit  q%e  vous  nCainm  ; 
vordez-wus  me  le  prowoer  ?  dormez-moi  les  moyens  de  sorHr  d'w 
royawfne ;  et  pour  riamvpense  de  ce  service^  que  voire  amour  s'vrmigvm 
leprix"  "Non,  Madame"  said  the  Marquis,  ** je  ne  ms prS- 
vaudrai  point  de  mtre  siHaiion ;  je  serais  au  comble  de  mes  vmux  si 
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vout  accordiex  (k  ma  tendresse  ce  queje  paurrais  obiemr  oit  vous  Stes, 
maisje  me  reprocherais  Unite  ma  vie  i'aJbmer  de  voire  Hat ;  je  vats 
fxnis  en  dSlivrer ;  je  ne  vom  demande  pour  ricampense  que  la  grace 
de  penser  quelquefois  it  moi"  After  that,  he  sent  her  seoretly 
aoroBS  the  frontier. 

I  Bhat  up  my  landlady's  books,  and  prepared  to  go  to 
bed.  I  am  alone  in  the  lofty  saUm,  which  was  perhaps  in 
existence  when  Madame  de  Gange  used  to  reside  in  Avignon; 
the  fire  is  gone  out,  the  lamp  flickers.  The  ever-persistent 
wind  is  tearing  round  the  house.  Mary  and  Irene  are  fast 
asleep  in  the  chambers  beyond.  The  quietness  of  all  things, 
the  dead  stillness  of  the  hour,  has  made  me  "realise  jalT  the 
facts  deposed  to^aaii  thay  had^onlyJiappened  to-day.  To-  ^ 
morrow  we  will  go  to  Ville-Neuve,  and  see  the  portrait  of  the 
murdered  lady. 

March  I6th. — Though  the  mistral  has  but  UtUe  abated,  we 
went  across  to  Yille-Neuve  this  morning.  Irene  was  not 
well  enough  to  go ;  so  Mary  and  I,  attended  by  Demetrius, 
our  courier,  made  the  expedition.  Demetrius  has  no  fancy 
for  excursions  ofiF  the  common  route,  and  only  went  with 
us,  because  he  thought  himself  bound  in  duty  to  humour  our 
eccentricity.  The  suspension-bridge  over  the  Ehone  was 
shaking  and  trembling  with  the  wind  as  we  crossed  it; 
and  our  struggle  in  that  long  exposure  was  so  exhausting, 
that  when  we  were  once  in  the  comparative  tranquilUty  of 
the  other  side,  we  stood  still  and  looked  about  us  for  some 
time  before  going  on.  The  colour  of  the  landscape  on  each 
side  of  the  rushing  river  was  a  warm  grey;  rocks,  soil, 
buildings,  all  the  same.  There  was  but  little  vegetation  to 
be  seen ;  a  few  olive-trees,  of  a  moonlight  green,  grew  in 
sheltered  places.  We  thought  it  must  be  like  the  aspect  of 
Palestine,  from  Stanley's  account ;  and  Demetrius,  who  had 
been  several  times  in  the  Holy  Land,  confirmed  this  notion 
of  ours ;  but  then  he  was  rather  apt  to  confirm  all  our 
noti^ua^  provided  they  did  not  ocqasionJbim^  ex,tra  troub^^ 
After  we  had  crossed  the  bridge,  we  turned  to  the  right,  and 
went  along  a  steep  rocky  road  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
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above  Ville-Neuve.  Below  us  lay  the  town  founded  by 
Philippe  le  Bel,  but  completed  by  the  Popes  resident  at 
Avignon,  and  fallen  to  comparative  decay  ever  since  the 
papal  seat  was  re-estabHshed  at  Borne. 

We  dropped  down  to  the  centre  of  the  old  town;  the 
buildings  in  it  were  of  the  same  massive  construction  as  the 
palace,  three  miles  off,  at  Avignon;  the  houses  were  very 
lofty,  and  built  of  solid  blocks  of  rough  yellow-grey  stone. 
There  were  arcades  beneath  their  lower  stories,  and  but 
little  space  between  the  two  sides  of  the  winding  streets  for 
carriages  or  horses.  The  way  through  the  town  was  so 
tortuous  that  there  was  no  bit  of  distance  ever  seen ;  and  we 
felt  as  if  we  had  fallen  into  a  crevasse.  Not  a  person  was 
in  the  deserted  streets.  After  trying  at  one  or  two  porte- 
cockles,  we  at  length  hit  upon  the  convent  in  which  there 
was  the  portrait  of  Madame  de  Gauge,  painted  by  Mignard, 
her  famous  contemporary.  A  nun,  in  attendance  upon  the 
hospital  at  the  end  of  the  court-yard,  came  to  receive  us, 
and  was  all  surprise  at  our  request  to  see  the  picture.  Was 
it  not  theiamuuB  paintlng'or^TEe  Last' Judgement,"  3ohe 
by  the^obd  King fen6,  that  we  wished  to  look  at?  At  any 
rate,  both  pictures  hung  Bide  by  side  in  the  ante-chapel  to 
our  right  on  entering.  So  we  went  in,  and  gazed  at  the  face 
of  the  heroine  of  the  tragical  history  we  had  been  reading 
the  nigfo  before  She  was  dressed,  Hke  our  guide  the  nun, 
in  a  black  and  white  conventual  dress,  such  as  I  suppose 
she  would  assume  when  en  retraite  after  her  first  husband's 
death;  she  held  red  and  white  roses  in  her  hands,  in  her 
scapular;  the  lovely  colour  was  needed  by  the  painter,  or 
perhaps  La  Belle  Provenpale  was  fond  of  the  flowers.  Her 
face  was  one  of  exquisite  beauty  and  great  peacefulness  of 
expression — round  rather  than  oval;  dark  hair,  dark  eye- 
brows, and  blue  eyes ;  there  was  very  little  colour  excepting 
in  the  lips.  You  would  have  called  it  the  portrait  of  a  sweet, 
happy,  young  woman,  innocently  glad  in  her  possession  of 
rare  beauty. 

After  gratifying  the  nun  by  looking  at  the  newly-painted 
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and  lawdry  ohapel  beyond,  and  by  doing  our  utmoeir  to  feel 
odminiiion  for  King  B6n^'s  pioture,  we  left  the  convent,  j 
For  a  minute  or  two  we  were  full  of  Madame  de  Grange ;  ^ 
then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  oamal  feeling  of  hunger  took 
possession  of  us,  after  otuTIdng  wal£~;~  and*^  we  sent  Deme- 
trius off  in   every  direction  to   buy  us  a  cake — ^bread — 
anything  eatable.     He  came  back  to  where  we  were  sitting 
under  the  shelter  of  a  rock.    There  was  no  shop  for  eatables, 
not  even  an  hotel,  or  a  restatirant,  or  a  cafi^  or  an  estaminei. 
So  we  came  back  to  the  Hdtel  de  TEurope,  Ayignon,  with 
very  good  appetites  for  the  table  tPhote. 

March  17th. — A  telegram  from  Marseilles.    A  boat  starts 
to-day  for  Oivita  Veoohia. 
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Sib  Mabe  Gbowley  was  the  last  baronet  of  his  name,  and 
it  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  he  died.  Last  year  I  visited 
the  ruins  of  his  great  old  Norman  castle,  and  loitered  in  the 
village  near,  where  I  heard  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
foiilowing  tale  from  old  inhabitants,  who  had  heard  them 
from  thOT  fathers— no  further  back. 

We  drove  from  the  Uttle  sea-bathing  place  in  Sussqx,  to 
see  the  massive  ruins  of  Crowley  Castle,  which  is  the  show- 
excursion  of  Merton.  We  had  to  alight  at  a  field-gate,  the 
road  further  being  too  bad  for  the  shghtly-built  carriage,  or 
the  poor  tired  Merton  horse;  and  we  walked  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  through  uneven  ground  which  had  once 
been  an  Italian  garden ;  and  then  we  came  to  a  bridge  over 
a  dry  moat,  and  went  over  the  groove  of  a  portcullis  that 
had  once  closed  in  the  massive  entrance,  into  an  empty  space 
surrounded  by  thick  walls,  draperied  with  ivy,  but  unroofed 
and  open  to  the  sky. 

We  could  judge  of  the  beautiful  tracery  that  had  been  in 
the  windows  by  the  remains  of  the  stone- work  here  and 
there ;  and  an  old  man — "  ever  so  old,''  as  he  called  himself 
when  we  asked  his  exact  age — ^who  scrambled  and  stumbled 
out  of  some  lair  iti  the  least  devastated  part  of  the  ruins  at 
our  approach,  and  established  himself  as  guide,  showed  us 
a  scrap  of  glass,  yet  Imgering  in  what  was  t^e  window  of  the 
great  drawing-room  not  above  seventy  years  ago.  After  he 
had  done  his  duty,  he  hobbled  with  us  to  the  neighbouring 
churoh,  where  the  knightiy  Crowleys  he  buried :  some  com- 
memorated by  ancient  bras&BS,  some  by  altar-tombs,  some  by 
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fine  Latin  epitaphs,  attributing  to  them  every  virtue  under  the 
sun.    He  had  to  take  the  churoh-key  back  to  the  adjoining 
parsonage,  at  the  entrance  of  the  long,  straggling  street  i^bich 
formed  the  village  of  Orowley.    The  .castle  and  the  clmrcli 
were  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  from  which  we  could  see  the 
distant  line  of  sea  beyond  the  misty  marshes.    The  village 
fell  away  from   the  church  and  parscqage  down  the  hill. 
The  aspect  of  the  place  waSL  little^  .if  at  all,  changed  from  its 
aspect  in  1772.  " 

But  I  must  begin  a  little  earlier.    From  one  of  the  Latin 
epitaphs  I  learnt  that  Amelia  Lady  Crowley  died  in  1756, 
and  was  deeply  regretted  by  her  loving  husband.  Sir  Mark, 
who,  after  a  good  space  of  time,  came  in  for  his  share  of 
posthumous  praise.    He  never  married  a^ain;  though  his 
wife  had  left  him  no  heir  to  the  name  or  estate — only  a  little, 
tiny  gurl — Theresa  Crowley.    This  child  would  inherit  her 
mother's  fortune,  and  all  that  Sir  Mark  was  free  to  leave ; 
but  this  latter  was  not  much,  the  castle  and  all  the  lands 
gcang  to  hk  sister's  son  Marmaduke,  or,  as  he  was  usually 
called,  Duke,  Brownlow.    Duke's  parents  were  dead,  and  his 
uncle  was  his  guardian,  and  his  guardian's  house  his  home. 
The  lad  was  some  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  his  cousin ; 
and  probably  Sir  Mark  thought  that  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
his  daughter  and  his  heir  might  make  a  match.    Theresa's 
mother  had  some  foreign  blood  in  her,  and  had  been  brought 
up  in  France — not  so  far  away  but  that  its  shores  might  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  chose  to  take  on  easy  day's  ride  from 
Crowley  Castle  for  the  purpose. 

Lady  Crowley  had. been  a  delicate,  elegant  creature,  but 
no  great  beauty,  judging  from  all  accounts ;  Sir  Msork's 
family  were  famous  for  their  good  looks*;  Thereaa»_an  ub- 
usually  lucky  child,  inherited  the  outward  graces  of  both 
parents.  A  portrait  which  I  saw  of  her,.deg^ded  to  a 
station  over  the  parlom:  chimney^'piece  in  the  village-inn, 
showed  me  black  hair,  sofiyet  arch. grey  eyes,  with  brows 
and  lashes  of  the  same  tint  as  her  hair;  a  f ull|  jsel<^ 
pouting,  passionate  mouth,  and  a  round,  slender  throat 
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She^was  a  wilful  little  creattire,  and  her  father's  indulgence 
only^  madF  Jer  more^^Wayward.  She  had  a  nurse  too— a 
French  horme — ^whose  mother  had  been  about  my  lady  from 
her  youth,  and  who  had  followed  her  to  England  and  had 
died  there.  Victorine  had  been  in  attendance  on  the  young 
Theresa  from  her  earliest  infancy,  and  almost  took  the  place 
ot..gi^^^rentJyDi4iQH.er  jajid  ».ffp.fitiioii^Ki  power,  as  to  oraering 
and  arranging  almost  what  she  liked,  concerning  the  child's 
management — ^in  love,  because  they  speak  to  this  day  of  the 
black  year,  when  virulent  small-pox  was  rife  in  Crowley,  and 
when.  Sir  Mark  being  far  away  on  some  diplomatic  mission 
(in  Vienna,  I  fancy)  Victorine  shut  herself  up  with  Miss 
Theresa ;  when  the  child  was  taken  ill  with  the  loathsome 
disease,  and  nursed  her  night  and  day.  She  only  succumbed 
to  the  dreadful  illness,  when  all  danger  to  the  child  was 
over.  Tlaeresa  csifme  put^  of  it  ^with  jialdfiini8hfid.-.b^ 
Victorino  hftrftly  espaged  with  life,  and  was  disfigured  for 

life.  

This  disfigurement  put  a  stop  to  much  unfounded  scandal 
which  had  been  afloat  respecting  the  French  servant's  ^at 
influence  over_Sir  Mark.  He  was,  in  factj^  an  [easy  and 
indolent  man,  rarely  excited  to  any^ehemenoe  of  emotion ; 
anShe  f  elt  it  to'"be  a  point  of  honour  to  carry  out  his  dead 
wife's  wish  that  Victorine  should  never  leave  Theresa,  and 
that  the  management  of  her  little  child  should  be  confided  to 
her.  Only  once  had  there  been  a  struggle  between  Sir  Mark 
and  the  honne ;  and  then  she  had  won  the  victory.  And  no 
wonder,  if  the  old  Hiitler'saccount  was  true.  He  had  gone 
into  the  room  unawares,  and  had  found  Sir  Mark  and 
Victorine  at  high  words;  and  he  said  that  Victorine  was 
white  with  rage ;  that  her  eyes  were  blazing  with  passionate 
fire ;  that  her  voice  was  low  and  her  words  were  few ;  but 
tEat,  although  she  spoke  in  !EVench  and  the  butler  only  knew 
his  native  English,  he  persisted  to  his  dying  day  in  declaring 
that  he  would  rather  have  been  sworn  at  by  a  drunken 
•grenadier  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  than  have  had  those 
words  of  Viotorine's  addressed  to  him. 
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Even  the  ohoioe  of  Theresa's  masters  was  left  to  Viotoiine. 
A  Uttle  reference  was  occasionally  made  to  Madam  Hawtrey, 
the  parson's  wife,  and  a  distant  relation  of  Sir  Mark's  ;  but, 
seeing  that,  if  Viotorine  chose  to  order  it,  Madam  Hawtrey's 
own  Uttle  daughter  Bessy  would  have  been  deprived  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from   gratuitous   companionship  in  all 
Theresa's  lessons,  she  was  careful  how  she  opposed  or  made 
an  enemy  of  Mademoiselle  Yictorine.    Begiy^jsaa.^  gentle, 
quiet  child«  and  grew  up  to  be  a  8en8ibte».Bweet-tempered 
girl,  with  a  very  fair  share  of  English  beauty^  fresh-com- 
plexioned»  brown-eyed,  round-faced,  with  a  stiff  though  well- 
made.fignre.tbat  was  as  different  as  possible  from  Theresa's 
slight,  lithe».4p»ceful  foroL  .  Puke  was  a  young  man  to 
these  two  maidens,  while  they  to  him  were  little  more  than 
children.    Of  course,  he  admired  his  cousin  Theresa  the 
most — ^who  would  not  ? — ^but  fee  was  establishing^his  first 
principles  of  morahty  for  himself,  and  her  conduct  towards 
Bessy  often  jarred  against  his  ideas  of  right. 

"Onenaay;  afteVlhe^hia  been  tyrannising  over  the  self- 
contained  and  patient  Bessy  so  as  to  make  the  latter  ^ — 
and^both  the  amount  of  tyranny  and  the  crying  were  unusual 
circumstances,  for  Theresa  was  of  a  generous  nature  when 
not  put  out  of  the  way — Duke  spoke  to  his  cousin : 

"  Theresa !  you  had  no  right  to  blame  Bessy  as  you  did. 
It  was  as  much  your  fault  as  hers.  You  were  as  much 
bound  to  remember  Mr.  Dawson's  directions  as  to  what 
sums  you  were  to  do  for  him  as  she." 

The  girl  opened  her  great  grey  eyes  in  surprise.  Qhe  to 
blame] 

"What^does  Bessy  come  to  the  castle  for,  I  wonder  ? 
They  pay  nothin^--¥Fe-pay-ati.  ;^e  Teaslshe  can  do  is  to"^ 
remember  for. me  what  we  are  told.  "I  "shan't  trbublemyself 
with  attending  to  Mr.  DawsoiTs  directions;  and,  if  Bessy 
does  not  like  to  do  it,  she  can  stay  away.  She  already 
knows  enough  to  earn  her  bread  as  a  maid ;  which  I  suppose 
is  what  she'll  have  to  come  to." 

The  moment  Theresa  had  said  this,  she  could  have  bitten 
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her  tongue  out  for  the  meanness  and  rancour  of  this  speech. 
She  saw  pain  and  disappointment  clearly  expressed  on 
Duke's  face.  In  another  moment,  her  impidses  would  have 
carried  her  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  she  would  have 
spoken  out  her  self-reproach.  But  Duke  thought  it  his  duty 
to  remonstrate  with  her,  and«iQj:fiaii.Jl©r  a  hoD^  which, 
however  true  and  just,  weakened  the_effect  of  the  look  of 
suffering^on  his  face.  Her  wHs  were  called  into  play  to 
refute'hisnSfguiSents ;  her  head  rather  than  her  heart  took 
the  prominent  part  in  the  controversy;  and  it  ended  un- 
sati^'^dfonlyjK)  both:  lie  going  away  with  dismal  though 
unspoken  prognostics  as  to  what  she  would  become  as  a 
woman,  if  she  was  so  supercilious  and  unfeeling  as  a  girl ; 
she,  the  moment  his  back  was  turned  and  she  might  give 
way  without  compromising  her  pride,  l^rowing  herself  (m 
the  floor,  and  sobbliig'^u»»if  her  heart  jgould  break. 

Yiotorine  heard  her  darling's  p^sionate  sobs,  and  came  in. 
"  What  hast  thou,  my  angdl  ?  ^"Who  has  been  vexing 
thee — tell  me,  my  cherished ! " 

She  tried  to  raise  the  girl;  but  Theresa  woidd  not  be 
Hflied  up;  nor  would  fihe  speak  till  she  chose,  in  S{ate  of 
yiotorine's  entreaties.  When  she  choae^she  lifted  heiBelf  up, 
still  sitting  on  the  floor ;  and,  putting  her  tangled  hair  off  her 
flushed,  tear-stained  face,  she  said — 

"Never  mind;  it  was  only  something  that  Duke  said; 
I  don't  care  for  it  now."  And,  refusing  Viotorine's  aid,  she 
got  up  and  stood  thoughtfully  looking  out  of  the  window, 

"  That  Duke  1 "  exclaimed  Victorine.  "  What  business 
has  Mr.  Duke  to  go  vex  my  darling  ?  He  is  not  your  husband 
yet,  that  he  should  scold  you — or  that  you  should  mind  what 
he  says." 

Theresa  listened,  and  gained  a  new  idea ;  but  she  gave 
no  sign  of  her  attention,  or  of  her  hearing  now  for  the  first 
time  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  intended  for  her  cousin's 
wife.  She  made  no  reply  to  Victorine's  caresses  and 
speeches ;  one  might  almost  say  she  shook  h§r  off.  As  soon 
as  she  wae  left  to  herself,  she  took^er  hat,  and,  going  on 
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alone,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  in  the  plearare-gixmnds,  she 
went  down  the  teiiaoe-atepB,  Grossed  the  howling-green  and 
opened  a  little  wicket-gate  which  led  into  the  htunhle  garden 
of  the- parsonage.  There  were  Bessy  and  her  mother  gather- 
ing fruit.  It  was  Bessy  whom  Theresa  sought ;  there  was 
something  in  Madam  Hawtrey's  silky  manner  that  was 
always  rather  repugnant  to  her,  whom.^he  wished  specially 
tQ^  please ;  and  Theresa  would  much  rather  have  found  bear 
injured  playfellow  alone. 

Howeyer,  she  was  not  going  to  shrink  fromh^.nesplntion, 
because  Madam  Hawtrey  was  there.  So  she  went  up  to  the 
startled  Bessy,  and  said  to  her,  aajf  she  j97dSj]aaLti]ag.A.^re- 
pa^ed  speech : 

'*  Bessy,  I  behayed  very  crossly  to  you ;  I  had  no  business 
to  speak  to  yon  as  I  did." 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  *'  was  the  pre-^det^rmined  end  of 
this  confession ;  but,  somehow,  when  it  came  to  that,  she 
could  not  say  it^  with  Madam  Hawtrey.  fifetnfUngr^  by,  ready  to 
smile  and  curtsey  as  spon  as  ever  she  could  catch  Thnrenft'-n 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  for  forgiveness,  though  I  for 
Bessy  had  put  down  her  half -filled  basket,  and  came  softly 
up  to  Theresa,  stealing  her  brown,  soil-staini^  Uttle  hand 
into  the  young  lady's  soft  'white.0na,'ani6t4o8Jiffig*4i^-at -her 
witE^Toving  brown  eyes. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  think  it  was  the  sums  on  page  108. 
I  have  been  looking  and  looking,  and  I  am  almost  sure.*' 

Her  exculpatory  tone  caught  her  mother's  ear,  although 
the  words  did  not;  and  she  came  up,  as  she  thou^t,  to 
makepeace. 

"I  am  sure,  Miss  Theresa,  Bessy  is  so  grateful  for  the 
privileges  of  learning  with  you  I  It  is  such  an  advantage  to 
her !  I  often  tell  her, '  Take  pattern  by  Miss  Theresa  and 
do  as  she  does,  and  try  and  speak  a«i  she  does,  and  there'll 
not  be  a  parson's  daughter  in  all  Sussex  to  compare  with 
you.'    Don't  I,  Bessy?" 

Theresa  shrugged  her  shoulders — a  trick  she  had  caught 
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from  Victorine — and,  turning  to  Bessy,  asked  her  what  she 
was  goiiig'to  dbwith  the  gooseberries  she  was  gathering — 
and,  as  Theresa  spoke,  &h(^la^ly  jafi]i3^jd..tb&.]d{i^ 
basket,  and  ate  them,  l  . , 

**'Tr&ey  are  for  a  pudding,"  said  Bessy.  "As  soon  as  we 
have  gathered  enough,  I  am  going  i^  to  make  it." 

"  1*11  obme  and  help  you,"  said  Theresa,  eagerly.  "  I 
should  so  like  to  make  a  pudding.  Our  Monsieur  Antoine 
never  makes  gooseberry-puddings." 

Duke  «ame  past  the  pars6nage  an  hour  or  so  afterwards ; 
and,  looking  in  by  chance  through  the  open  casement- 
windows  of  the  kitchen,  he  saw  Theresa  pinned-up  in  a  Mb 
and  apion,  her  arms  all  over  flour,  flourishing  a  roUing'^in 
and  laughing  and  chattering  with  Bessy,  similarly  attired. 
Duke  had  s|)ent  his  morning,  ^ste^sibly.  in,  fishing,  butJn 
reaJityipjyfiighing.in.iMfl cOwo  jpiad  wb^t  hfi^eaulddo  or  say 
to  flgften  thpi  bhdiarate  heiairt  d  hin  fiauaEk^AadJjfiiaii  was 
all  inexplicably  right,  as  if  by  some  enchanter's  wand  I 

TEe  only  conclusion  that  Duke  could  come  to  was  the 
same  that  many  a  wise  (aind  foolish)  man  had  come  to 
before  his  day :  "  Well  I  women  are  past  my  comprehension, 
that's  alL"  .  • 

When  all  this  took  place,  Theresa -was  about  fifteen; 
Bessy  was  perhaps  six  months  older ;  Duke  was  just'  leaving 
Oxford.  His  uncle,  Sir  Mark,  was  excessively  fond  of  him ; 
yes!  aad  proud  too^  for  he  had  distinguished  himsdif  at 
college,  and  every  one  spoke  well  of.  him.  And  he,  for  his 
part,  loved  Sir  Mark,  and,aifitfj>dled  by  the  fame  and  tepu- 
*8'tion_he_  J)ad3U-gftii4ed"  aL  Christ  Church,  paid  .respeotful 
deference  to  Sir  Mark's  opi.uirttts. 

As  Theresa  grew  older,  her  father  thought  tibat  he  played 
his  cardst  well  in  singing  Duke's  praises  on  every  possible 
occasion.  She  tosjped,.  her  Jiead,  and  said  notbingi  Thanks 
to  Victorine's  revelations,  she  understood  perfectly  the 
tendency  of  her  father's  speeches.  She  iatended  to^^maka 
her  own  choice  of  a  hnabaiid^.whten  tJiejUmeuaiiin 
migbt^je  Duke,  or  it  might  be  some  one  else.     When  Dujke 
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did  not  leoiure  or  prose,  but  was  sitting  his  horse  so  splendidly 
at  the  meet,  before  the  huntsman  gave  the  blast,  "  fVmnd  " — 
when  Dnke  was  holding  his^owa  in  disoooxse  with  otharjaea 
— ^when  Duke  gave  her  one  short,  s^arp  word  of  oommand 
on  any  Qooasion — ^then  she  decided  that  she  woijld  marry 
him,  and  no  one  else.    But  when  he  found  fault,  or  atombled 
about  so  awkwardly  in  a  minuet,  or  talked  moralities  against 
duelling,  then  she  was  sure  that  he  should  never  15e  lier 
husband.    She  wondered  if  he  knew  about  it;  ITany  one 
had  told  him,  as  Victorine  had  told  her ;  if  her  father  had 
revealed  his  thoughts  and  wishes  to  his  nephew  as  plunly 
as  he  had  done  to  his  daughter?     This  last  query  made 
her  cheeks  bum;   and,  on  days  when  this  suspicion  had 
been  brought  by  any  chance  prominently  before  her  mind, 
she  was  especially  rude  and  disagreeable  to  Duke. 

He  was  to  go  abroad  on  the  grand  tour  of  Europe,  to 
which  young  men  of  fortune  usually  devoted  three  years. 
He  was  to  have  a  tutor,  because  all  young  men  of  his  rank 
had  tutors;  else,  he  was  quite  wise  enough,  and  steady 
enough,  to  have  done  without'  one,  and  probably  knew  a  good 
deal  more  about  what  was  to  be  observed  in  the  countries 
they  were  going  to  visit  than  Mr.  Eoberts,  his  appointed 
bear-leader.  He  was  to  come  back,  full  of  historical  and 
political  knowledge,  speaking  French  and  Italian  like  a 
native,  and  having  a  smattering  of  barbarous  Qerman  ;  and 
he  was  to  enter  the  House — as  a  county-member,  if  possible ; 
as  a  borough  member,  at  the  worst — and  was  to  make  a 
great  success ;  and  then,  as  every  one  understood,  he  was  to 
marry  his  cousin  Theresa. 

He  spoke  to  her  father  about  it  before  starting  on  his 
travels.  It  was  after  dinner,  in  Crowley  Oastle.  Sir  Mark 
and  Duke  sat  alone,  each  pensive  at  the  thought  of  the 
coming  parting. 

"  Theresa  is  but  young,"  said  Duke,  breaking  into  speech 
after  a  long  silence ;  "  but,  if  you  have  no  objection,  uncle, 
I  should  like  to  speak  to  her  before  I  leave  England — about 
my — my  hopes."  s 
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Sir  Mark  played  with  his  glass ;  poiired  out  some  more 
^wine ;  drank  it  off  at  a  draught ;  and  then  replied : 

"  No,  Duke,  no.  Leave  her  in  peace  with  me.  I  have 
looked  forward  to  having  her  as  my  companion  during  these 
three  years;  they'll  soon  pass  away"  (to  age,  hut  not  to 
youth),  "andj^should  like  to  have  her  undivided  heart 
till  yoSjCCTO§,  back .  No,  Duke !  Three  years  will  soon  pass 
away — and  then  we'll  have  a  royal  wedding." 

Duke  sighed,  but  said  no  more.  The  next  day  was  the 
last.  He  wanted  Theresa  to  go  with  him,  to  take  leave  of 
the  Hawtreys  at  the  Parsonage  and  of  the  villagers ;  but 
sh^^wajL  .vri]fiJi^.and  would  not^  aocampaoy  .Jiiiai.  M&  re-^ 
membiBi^Q^,  years  afterwards,  how  Jgi^ssy*^  gentie^  peaceful 
m9,nner  had  struck  him,  .Asu  contrastjed  _with  Theresa's,  on 

thatJaiLiay^-  Both  giria  lyjgrfttittejjjj^^^^^gj^  He  had' 
been  so  uniformly  gentle  and  thoughtful  in  his  behaviour  to 
Bessy  that,  ^thout  any  idea  of  love,  she  felt  him  to  be  her 
pattern  of  noble,  chivalrous  manhood^  ihe  <mly  person^except 
her  father,  who  was  jLte^adily  JoEui  .to.  h6r.  She  admired  his 
sentiments,  she  esteemed  his  principles,  she  considered  his 
long  evolvement  of  his  ideas. the  truest  eloquence.  He  had 
lent  her  books,  he  had  directed. her  studies;  all  the  advice 
anlTnfoHnatten^fBleEI-T^  *o 

Bessylsjot,  anjLphfi  lukU  nMinivnd  it.  thpi^fully. 

TheresaT burst  Jxito.&  paRsinn  of  teaira  niS^soon  as  he  and 
his. swiki  W^^  ,aaLol..fiigWu^  _filifiJbad^efused ^^^^^ 
kiss  her  fnlrh^r  hn^  ^ordftrftid  h<rr  to  CHY^  -^'^'^^-^"^  bad  waved 
heTwhite  handkerchief  out  of  the  great  drawing-room  window 
(that  very  window  in  which  the  old  guide  showed  me  the 
small  angle  of  glass  still  lingering).  But  Duke  had  ridden 
fl.wg^^j^*4:^^pff  iru^VtTig  hftP^  I  riddcu  with  slack  rein  and 
downcast  head ;  oppressed  with  the  sorrow  of  parting. 

His  absence  was  a  great  blank  in  Sir  Mark's  life.  He 
had  never  sought  London  much  as  a  place  of  residence.  In 
former  days  he  had  been  suspected  of  favouring  the  Stuarts 
too  much  for  loyalty ;  but  nothing  could  be  proved  agaiAst 
him,   and  he.  had   subsided  into  a  very  tolerably  faithftd 
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Biibjeot  of  King  George  the  Third  Btill,  a  oold  shotilder 
having  been  tamed  to  him  by  the  Ck>iirt  party  at  one  time, 
he  had  become  preposeessed  against  the  English  capital. 
On  the  contrary,  his  wife's  predilections  and  bis  own 
tendencies  had  cdwajrs  made  Paris  a  very  agreeable  place  of 
residence  to  him.  To  Paris  he  at  length  resorted  again, 
when  the  blank  in  his  life  oppressed  him ;  and  from  Paris, 
about  two  years  after  Duke's  departure  on  the  grand  toor, 
he  returned  after  a  short  absence  from  home,  and  suddenly 
announced  to  his  daughter  and  the  household  tiiat  be  haid 
taken  an  apartment  in  the  Bue  Xjouis-le-Grand  for  the 
coming  winter,  to  which  there  was  to  be  an  immediate  re- 
moval of  his  daughter,  Victorine,  and  certain  otiber  personal 
attendants  and  servants. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Theresa's  jnad  joy.jit  this  un- 
expected news.  She  B^a^  upon  het  father's  neck  and 
kissed  him  till  she  was  tire3— whatever  he  was.  8he  ran  to 
Victorine,  aad  told  her  to  guess  what  '*  heavenly  bliss  "  was 
going  to  befall  them ;  dancing  round  the  middle-aged  woman 
until  she,  in  her  spoilt  impatience,  was  becoming  angry;  wh^x, 
kissing  her,  she  told  her,  and  ran  off  to  the  Parsonage,  and 
thence  to  the  church,  bursting  rn^upon  morning  prayers — Ux 
it  w^SjAU.  faints'  DayTTKough  she  had  f orgotteil 'ftP^^ttfiS^ 
filliping  a  scrap  of  paper,  oiTMrioh  she  had^faastily  "written 
"  We  are  going  to  Paris  for  the  winter,  all  of  us,"  rolled  into 
a  ball,  from  the  castle  pew  to  tba4i  of  the  parson.  She  saw 
Bessy  redden  as  she  caught  it,  put  it  into  her  po<^et  unread, 
and,  after  an  apologetic  glance  at  the  curtained  seat  in 
which  Theresa  was,  go  on  with  her  meek  responses.  Theresa 
wenkout.  by  the  private  doo^  io.  y,  mOT^ft"t»yy  ^^'  ^^  pvHygr 
''  Stupid,  coldrJblooded  ^nature  { "  she  said  to  .hdrselL.. 

But  that  afternoon  Bessy  oame  to  the  castle*  She  was 
so  feorry,  and  so  losing  her  own  sorrow  in  sympathy  for  her 
friend's  gladness,  that  Theresa  *^olLJh^!LJT?^^  (&.vr^r  a^Ain 
The  girls  parted,  with  promises  of  correspondence  and 
with  some  regret,  l^e  greatest  on  BgBRy'fl  fiidft  >  Borne 
grand  prbmiBerrcl'lWis  fashions  and  presents  of  dreds 
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Theresa  made  in  her  patronising  way;  bnt  Bessjudid^not 
seein-ta^fiai»jaaiach  for  tHem--which  was  fortunate,  as  they 
were  neyetittlfilled^ 

Sir  Mark  had  an  idea  in  his  head  of  perfecting  Theiesa's 
accomplishments  and  manners  by  Paris  masters  and  Parisian 
society.  English  residents  in  Venice,  Mortice,  Bome,  wrote 
to  their  friends  at  home  about  Duke.  They  spoke  of  him 
as  what  at  the  present  day  we  should  call  a  "  rising  young 
man."  His  praises  ran  so  high,  that  Sir  Mark  began  io  fear 
lest  his  handsome  nephew,  fdted  by  princes,  courted  by 
ambassadors,  made  love  to  by  lovely  Italian  ladies,  might 
^find  Theresa  too  country-bred  for  his  taste. 

Thus  had  come  about  the  engaging  of  the  splendid 
apartment  in  the  Bue  Louis-le-Grand.  The  street  itself  is 
narrow,  and  now-a-days  we  are  apt  to  think  the  situation 
dose;  but  in  those  days  it  was  the  height  of  fashion;  for 
the  great  arbiter  of  fashion,  the  Due  de  Bichelieu,  lived 
there;  and  to  inhabit  an  apartment  in  that  street  was  of 
itself  a  mark  of  bon-ton.  Yictorine  seemed  almoist  crazy 
with  delight,  when  they  took  possession  of  their  new  abode. 
"  This  dear  Paris  I  This  lovely  France  I  And  now  I  see  my 
yotmg  lady,  my  darling,  my  angel,  in  a  room  suited  to  her 
beauty  and  her  rank ;  such  as  my  lady,  her  mother,  would 
have  planned  for  her,  if  she  had  Uved."  Any^jJOtaaian  to 
her  ^  dead  mother  alwargs^Jbouched,  Theresa  to  the  quick. 
She  was  in  her  bed,  under  the  blue  sUk  curtains  of  an  alcove, 
when  Victorine  said  this — for  some  time  she  had  been  too 
much  fatigued  to  speak  in  answer  to  Viotorine*s  rhapsodies ; 
but  now  she  put  out  her  little  hand  and  gave  Victorine's  a 
pressure  of  gratitude  and  pleasure. 

Next  day,  she  wandered  about  the  rooms,  and  admired 
their  splendour  almost  to  Victorine's  content.  Her  father. 
Sir  Mark,  was  out  searching  for  a  carriage  and  horses  for 
his  darling's  use;  and  also  found  that  not  less  necessary 
article— a  married  lady  of  rank  who  would  take  his  girl 
under  her  wing,  When  all  these  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made,  who  so  wildly  happy  as  Theresa  1    Her  carriage 
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of  the  newest  {ashion,  fit  to  vie  with  any  on  the  Course 
la  Beine,  the  then  fashionable  drive.  The  box  at  the 
nd  Op6ra  and  at  the  Fran^ais,  whioh  she  shared  with 
lame  la  Duchesse  de  O.,  was  the  oentre  of  observation ; 
tiorine  was  in  the  best  homoor ;  Theresa's  credit  at  her 
ismakeis  was  unlimited;  her  indulgent  father  was 
rmed  with  all  she  did  and  said.  She  had  masters,  it  is 
\f  and  consequently  lessons  to  attend  to ;  but,  to  a  rich 

beautiful  3F0«mg  lady«  masters  were  wonderiully  com- 
aant,  and  with  them,  as  with  all  the  world^.flhe  ODly.did 
it  she  liked.  Of  Parisian  society,  she  had  enough,  and 
re  than  enough,  of  that.    The  Duchess  went  everywhere, 

Theresa  went  too.  So  did  a  certain  Count  de  Grange : 
ie  relation  or  connection  of  the  Duchess ;  handsome,  with 
outh  of  France  handsomeness;  with  delicate  features, 
rred  by  an  over-softness  of  expression,  from  which  (so 
1  said)  the  tiger  was  occasionally  seen  to  peep  forth. 
I,  for  elegance  of  dress  and  demeanour,  he  had  not  his 
)w  in  Paris';  which  of  course  meant,  not  in  the  world. 
Sir  Mark  heard  rumours  of  this  man's  conduct  which 
e  not  pleasing  to  him;  but,  when  he  accompanied  his 
ghter  into  society,  the  Count  was  only  as  deferential  as 
ecame  a  gentleman  to  be  to  so  much  beauty  and  grace, 
ten  Theresa  was  taken  out  by  the  Duchess  to  the  opera, 
balls,  to  petUs  soupers,  withouii^her  father^  tb^Q  the  Count 
'  ^Offt  t-^o^j^^^^^ftntift^ ;  ^9  ^"^q  Hiring  .It.sr^.a.ib  litfie 
)xiQating.  to  a  girl,  brought,  jap.,  in  the  solitude  pf  an 
jlish  village,  to  have  bo  many  worshippers  at  her  feet  all 
once,  in  the  great  gay  city ;  and  the  inbred  coquetry  of 

nature  came  out,  adding  to  her  outward  grace,  if  taking 
ly  from  the  purity  and  dignity  of  her  character.  It  was 
torine's  delight  to  send  her  darling  out  arrayed  for 
quest — ^her  hair  delicately  powdered,  and  scented  wiQi 
Schaie;  her  Uttle  mouches  put  on  so  that  the  tiny  half- 
3n  patch  lengthened  the  already  almond-shaped  eye  on 
I  side  of  Theresa's  face,  while  the  minute  star  gave  the 
ct  of  a  dimple  at  the  cc^mer  of  her  scarlet  lips  on  t^^e 
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other ;  the  silver  gauze  looped-up  over  the  petticoat  of  blue 
brocade,  distended  over  a  hoop,  much  as  gowns  are  worn 
in  our  days ;  the  coral  ornaments  of  her  silver  fan  matching 
with  the  tint  of  the  high  heels  to  her  shoes.  And  at  night 
Viotorine  was  never  tired  of  listemng^  and  questioning;  of 
tridm^iiirg  in  I'heiFesaTin&iumphs ;  of  invariably  reminding 

her'^lirair'sEe^waaJbo  and 

rettcrariolEe  half -feudal  slate  of  ffieT  old  castle  In  ISuSsex. 

"Btiir,  even  now,  ffDukei  had  retumed  from  Italy,  all 
might  have  gone  well ;  but,  when  Sir  Mark,  alarmed  at  the 
various  proposals  he  received  for  Theresa's  hand  from  needy 
French  noblemen,  and  at  the  admiration  she  was  exciting 
everywhere,  wrote  to  Duke,  and  urged  him  to  join  them  in 
Paris  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  Duke  answered  that 
three  months  were  yet  unexpired  of  the  time  allotted  for 
the  grand  tour ;  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of 
that  interval  to  see  something  of  Spain. 

Sir  Mark  read  this  letter  aloud  to  Theresa,  with  many 
expressions  of  annoyance  as  he  read.     Theresa  merely  said, 

"Of   finnrflft^   Diikft  jopg  wbgj-.^  )7Q   lilt:efl,"    q,y:\j   tvynfifl,  fiway 

to '%e6''^me,.,^w^. Jaca. brought  for  her  inspection.  She 
hearclTier  father  sigh  over  a  re-perusal  of  Duke's  letter,  and 
she  set  her  t^eth  in  the  anger  she  would  not  show  in  acts  or 
wcm:^^  That  day  the  Count  de  Grange  met  witF  gentler 
treatment  than  he.  had  done  for  many  days — than  he  had 
done  since  her  father's  letter  to  Duke  had  been  sent  oflf  to 
Genoa.  As  ill-fortune  would  have  it.  Sir  Mark  had  occasion 
to  return  to  England  at  this  time ;  and  he,  guileless  himself, 
consigned  Theresa,  and  her  maid  Victorine,  and  her  man 
Felix,  to  the  care  of  the  Duchess  for  three  weeks.  They 
were  to  reside  at  the  H6tel  de  G.  during  this  time.  The 
Duchess  welcomed  them  in  her  most  caressing  manner ;  and 
showed  Theresa  the  suite  of  rooms,  with  the  little  private 
staircase  appropriated  to  her  use. 

The  Count  de  Grange  was  an  habitual  visitor  at  the 
house  of  his  cousin  the  Duchess,  who  was  a  gay  Parisian. 
absorbed  ia. her  life_of  giddy  dissipation.  JThe  Count  found 
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means  of  inflaenoing  Yietorine  in  his  favonr ;  not  by  money 
— BO  ooarse  a  bribe  would  have  had  no  power  over  her — 
but  by  many  presents,  aooompanied  by  sentimental  letters, 
breathing  devotion  to  her  charge  and  extremest  appreciation 
of  the  faithful  friend  whom  Theresa  looked  upon  as  a 
mother,  and  whom  for  this  reason  he,  the  Count,  revered  and 
loved.  Intermixed  were  wily  allusions  to  his  great  possessions 
in  Provence,  and  to  his  ancient  lineage  (the  one  mortgaged, 
the  other  disgraced).  Yietorine,  whose  right  hand  had  for- 
gotten its  cunning  in  the  length  of  her  dreary  vegetation 
in  Crowley  Castle,  was  deceived,  and  became  a  vehement 
advocate  c^  the  dissolute  Adonis  of  the  Paris  ^saldhs' in  his 
suitlfor  her  dgjJing,  When  Sir  Mark  came  back,  he  was 
dismayed  and  shocked  beyond  measure  by  finding  the  Count 
and  Theresa  at  his  feet,  entreating  him  to  forgive  their 
stolen  marriage — 9>  mairiage  which,  though  incomplete  as  to 
its  legal  forms,  was  yet  too  complete  to  be  otherwise  than 
sanctioned  by  Theresa's  nearest  friends.  The  Duchess 
accused  her  cousin  of  perfi^.andJxeason.  Sir  Mark  said 
nothing.  But  his  fae&khlailed  from  that  time^  and  he  ssuak 
into  an  old,  querulous,  grey-haired  man. 

There  was  some  ado,  I  know  not  what,  between  Sir 
Mark  and  the  Count  regarding  the  control  and  disposition  of 
the  fortune  Theresa  inherited  from  her  mother.  The  Count 
gained  the  victory,  owing  to  the  different  nature  of  the 
French  laws  from  the  English;  and  this  made  Sir  Mark 
abjure  the  country  and  the  city  he  had  loved  so  long. 
Henceforward,  he  swore,  his  foot  should  never  touch  Erench 
soil.  If  Theresa  liked  to  come  and  see  him  at  Crowley 
Castle,  she  should  be  as  a  daughter  of  the  house  ought  to 
be,  and  ever  should  be;  but  her  husband  should  never 
enter  the  gates  of  the  house  in  Sir  Mark's  lifetime. 

For  some  months  he  was  out  of  humour  with  Duke, 
because  of  his  tardy  return  from  his  tour,  and  his  delay  in 
joining  them  in  Paris,  by  which,  so  Sir  Mark  fancied, 
Theresa's  marriage  had  been  brought  about.  But,  when 
Duke  came  home  depressed  in  spirits,  and  submissive  to  his 
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uncle  even  under  unjust  blame,  Sir  Mark  restored  him  to 
favour  in  the  course  of  a  siunmer's  day,  and  henceforth 
added  another  injury  to  the  debtor  side  of  the  Count's 
reckoning. 

Duke  never  told  his  imcle  of  the  woeful  ill-report  he  had 
heard  of  the  Count  in  Paris,  where  he  had  found  all  the 
better  part  of  the  French  nobility  pitying  the  lovely  English 
heiress  who  had  been  entrapped  into  a  marriage  with  one 
of  the  most  disreputable  of  their  order,  a  gambler  and  a 
reprobate.  He  could  not  leave  Paris  without  seeing  Theresa, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  as  yet  unacquainted  with  his  arrival 
in  the  city ;  so  he  went  to  call  upon  her  one  evening.  She 
was  sitting  alone,  splendidly  dressed,  ravishingly  lovely; 
she  made  a  step  forwards  to  meet  him,  hardly  heeding  the 
announcement  of  his  name,  for  she  had  recognised  a  man's 
tread,  and  fancied  it  was  her  husband  coming  to  accompany 
her  to  some  grand  reception.  Duke  saw  the  quick  change 
from  hope  to  disappointment  on  her  mobile  face — and  she 
spoke  out  at  once  her  reason. 

"  Adolphe  promised  to  come  and  fetch  me ;  the  Princess 
receives  to-night.  I  hardly  expected  a  visit  from  you, 
Cousin  Duke,"  recovering  herself  into  a  pretty,  proud  reserve. 
"  It  is  a  fortnight,  I  think,  since  I  learnt  you  were  in  Paris. 
I  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  the  honour  of  a  visit  from 
you  I " 

Duke  felt  that,  as  she  had  heard  of  his  being  there,  it  was 
too  awkward  to  make  excuses  which  both  he  and  she  would 
know  to  be  false,  or  explanations  the  very  truth  of  which 
would  be  offensive  to  the  loving,  trusting,  deceived  wife.  So 
he  turned  the  conversation  to  his  travels,  his  heart  aching 
for  her  all  the  time,  as  he  noticed  her  wandering  attention, 
when  she  heard  any  passing  sound.  Ten — eleven — ^twelve 
o'clock;  he  would  not  leave  her,  he  thought  his  presence 
was  a  comfort  and  a  pleasure  to  her.  But,  when  one 
o'clock  struck,  she  said  some  imexpected  business  must  have 
detained  her  husband,  and  she  was  glad  of  it,  as  she  had 
all  along  felt  too  much  tired  to  go  out;  and,  besides,  the 
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oonsequanoa  of  her  husband's  detantioii  was  the  long 
itb  Duke. 
I  did  not  see  her  again  after  this  polilie  dismigaal ;  not 

see  her  huEband  at  all.  Whether  through  ill-chance 
jfully  disj^sed  purpose,  it  did  so  happen  that,  though 
ed  several  times,  and  even  wrote  notes  requesting  an 
itmentp  when  he  might  come  with  the  certainty  of 
I  the  Count  and  Countess  at  home,  in  order  to  wish 
farewell  before  setting  out  for  England,  it  was  all  in 

But  he  said  nothing  to  Sir  Mark  of  all  this.  He 
ied  to  fill  upthe^la^s  in  the  old_man's  life.  He 
between  Sir  Mark  and  his  tenants,  to  whom  he  was 
ing  to  show  himself  unaccompanied  by  the  beautiful 
ber,  who  had  so  often  been  his  companion  in  his  walks 
des,  before  that  ill-omened  winter  iu  Paris,  He  was 
ul  to  have  the  power  of  returning  the  long  kindness 
sle  had  shown  him  in  childhood ;  thankful  to  be  of  use 

in  his  desertion ;  thankful  to  atone  in  some  measure 
5  negledl  of   his  uncle's  wish,  that  he   should  have 
%  hasty  return  to  Fans. 
b  it  was  a  little  dull,  after  the   long  excitement  of 

after  associating  with  all  that  was  most  cultivated, 
leing  all  that  was  most  famous,  in  Europe,  to  be  shut 
ibat  vast,  magnificent,  dreary  castle,  with  Sir  Mark  for 
letual  companion — Sir  Mark  and  no  other.  The  par- 
I  waa  near  at  hand;  and  occasionally  Sir,  Hawtray 
in  to  visit  liis  parishioner  in  his  trouble.  But  Sir 
kept  the  clergyman  at  bay.  He  knew  that  his  brother 
J,  his  brother  in  circumstances  (for  had  not  Mr. 
ey  an  only  child,  and  she  a  daughter?),  was  sym- 
ng  with  him  in  his  sorrow,  and  he.  was  Joo  proud 
r  it;  indeed,  sometimes  he  was  so  rude  to  his  old 
our,  that  Duke  would  go  next  morning  to  the  Par- 
i,  to  soothe  the  smart. 

d   so— and   so— gradually,  imperceptibly,  at  last  his 
vas  drawn  to  Bessy,     Her  mother  angled,  B^d  angled 
[y ;  at  first  scarcely  daring  to  hope  ;  then,  remembering 
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her  own  descent  from  the  same  stock  as  Duke,  she  drew 
herself  up,  and  set  to  work  with  fresh  skill  and  vigour.  To 
he  sure,  it  was  a  jfljnggTyjng^  g^^e  fpr  ^.  nr^nf.hAr  f.n  plAjL^.  her 

daughterXJw^Bioeaa^ 

coiild  simplg^  Q9jmtry-hi:^4  JEteaa  to 

*li© -i^iudi}^  ^handiw^e  msix^. .  tnavolkwi  -  -mrf  ftccon^shed, 
good  and  gentle,  whom  she  saw  every  day,  and  who  treated 
her  vrith  the  kind  f amiharity  of  a  brother ;  while  he  was  not 
a  brother,  but  in  some  measure  a  disappointed  man,  as 
everybody  knew  ?  Bessy  was  a  daisy  of  ML,En«liab  maiden, 
pure jind^opd  to  the^ hegjt's^re  andjmogt.hirldfai . thought ; 
sensAle^in  aU  l^e^^ftgq^to^^^^^^^  ffSly  ways:  yet  not  so  mi;ch 
without  imagination  as  ^^^. jigifeirfl--flOniptf^i??g  hftyOT^^  ^-^^ 
narrow^  range  of  Imowledge ., ji^i.  ©xperienc  in  w^^^  ^^^^ 
day&rEa91iiiHerti^^£fieB'^a4M^  Add  to  this  a  pretty  figure, 
a  bnglit,  healthy  complexion,  lovely  teeth,  and  quite  enough 
of  beauty  in  her  other  features  to  have  rendered  her  the 
belle  of  a  country  town,  if  her  lot  had  been  cast  in  such  a 
place — and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  she  had 
been  secretly  in  love  with  Duke  with  all  her  heart  for 
nearly  a  year,  almost  worshipping  him,  he  should  discover 
that,  of  aU  the  women  he  had  ever  known — except,  perhaps, 
the  lost  Theresa — Bessy  Hawtrey  had  it  in  her  power  to 
make  him  the  happiest  of  men. 

Sir  Mark  grumbled  a  Uttle ;  but  now-a-days  he  grumbled 
at  everything,  poor,  disappointed,  alLJbJit  r.hi1d1e8W»  old  man  1 
As  to  the  vicar,  he  stood  astonished  and  almost  dismayed. 

"  Have  you  thought  enough  about  it,  Mr  Duke  ?  "  the 
parson  asked.  "  Young  men  are  apt  to  do  things  in  a  hurry 
that  they  repent  at  leisure.  Bessy  is  a  good  girl — a  good 
girl,  God  bless  her ;  but  she  has  not  been  brought  up  as 
your  wife  should  have  been — at  least  as  folks  will  say  your 
wife  should  have  been — though  I  may  say  for  her  she  has  a 
very  pretty  sprinkling  of  mathematics.  I  taught  her  myself, 
Duke." 

"  May  I  go  and  ask  her  myself  ?  I  only  want  your  per- 
mission," urged  Duke. 
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"  Aye,  go  1  But  perhaps  you  had  better  ask  Madam  first 
She'll  like  to  be  told  everything  as  soon  as  me." 

But  Duke  did  not  eare  for  Madam.  He  rushed  tiirongh 
the  open  door  of  the  Parsonage,  into  the  homely  sitting- 
rooms,  and  softly  called  for  Bessy.  When  she  came,  he 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  forth  into  the  field-path  at 
the  back  of  the  orchard ;  and  there  he  won  his  bride,  to  the 
full  content  of  both  their  hearts. 

All  this  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Orowley  Castle,  and  the 
quiet  people  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Orowley,  hea>rd 
but  little  of  ''the  Countess,"  as  it  was  their  fashion  to  call 
her.  Sir  Mark  had  his  letters,  it  is  true ;  and  he  read  them 
over  and  over  again,  and  moaned  over  them,  and  sighed,  and 
put  them  carefully  aside  in  a  bundle.  But  they  were  like 
arrows  of  pain  to  him.  No  one  knew  their  contents ;  none, 
even  knowing  them,  would  have  dreamed,  any  more  than 
he  did,  for  all  his  moans  and  sighs,  of  the  utter  wretched- 
ness of  the  writer?  Love  had  long  since  vanished  from 
the  habitation  of  that  pair — a  habitation,  not  a  home,  even 
in  its  brightest  days.  Love  had  gone  out  of  the  window, 
long  before  poverty  had  come  in  at  the  door ;  yet  that  grim 
visitant,  who  never  tarries  in  tracking  out  a  disreputable 
gambler,  had  now  arrived.  The  ooimt  lost  the  last  remnants 
of  his  character  as  a  man  who  played  honourably;  and, 
thenceforth — ^that  being  pretty  nearly  the  only^  sin  which 
banished  men  from  good  society  in.  those,  daya^i^he  £a3"t6 
play'where  and  how  he  could.  Theresa's  money  went  as 
her  poor  angry  father  had  foretold.  By-and-by,  and  without, 
her  cQnaeat,  her  jewel-box  was  .rifled ;  the  diamonds  round 
the  locket  holding  her  mother's  picture  were  wrenched  and 
picked  out  by  no  careful  hand.  Victorine  found  Theresa 
crying  over  these  poor  relics — crying,  at  last,  without  disguise 
and  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"Oh,  mamma!    mammal   mammal"  she  sobbed   out, 
holding  upjdia  ^mashed^  and  disfigured  miniature,  as'an' 
explanation  of  her  grief.     She  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  on 
which  she  had  thrown  herself  at  the  first  discovery  of  the 
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theft.  Yiotorine  sate  down  by  her,  taking  her  head  upon 
her  breast,  and  soothing  her.  She  did  not  ask  who  had 
done  it ;  she  asked  Theresa  no  questions  which  the  latter 
would  have  shrunk  from  answering;  she  knew  all  in  that 
hour,  without  the  Count's  name  haying  passed  either  of  their 
lips.  But  from  that  time  shgxatebj^Jtum^ASiii!  %^r  WAtpfees 
his  prey. 

When  the  letters  came  from  England,  the  three  letters 
from  Sir  Mark  and  the  affianced  bride  and  bridegroom, 
announcing  the  approaching  marriage  of  Duke  and  Bessy, 
Theresa  took  them  straight  to  Victorine.  Theresa's  lips 
were  tightened;  her  pale  cheeks  were  paler.  She  waited 
for  Victorine  to  speak.  Not  a  word  did  the  French  woman 
utter ;  but  she  smoothed  the  letters  one  over  the  other,  and 
tore.,^mji^^m, tj^Q^ ibriOj^^ .the  piftcies .  on  th^^  ground 
and^stamj^irygjon  them 

"Oh,  Victonne^!  "said  Theresa,  ^^Qinayfic^  ^^-  p«?i.«!°T^"-^"^ 
wenl^^ojar  bejond^er  own.  **  I  never  expected  it ;  I  never 
thought  of  it-— but  perhaps  it  was  but  natural." 

"  It  was  not  natural ;  it  was  infamous !  To  have  loved 
you  once,  and  not  to  wait  for  chances,  but  to  take  up  with 
that  mean,  poor  girl  at  the  Parsonage !  Pah !  and  her  letter  1 
Sir  Mark  is  of  my  mind,  though,  I  can  see.  I  am  sorry  I 
tore  up  his  letter.  He  feels,  he  knows,  that  Mr.  Duke 
Brownlow  ought  to  have  waited,  waited,  waited.  Some  one 
waited  fourteen  years,  did  he  not  ?  The  Count  will  not  live 
for  ever." 

Theresa  did  not  seethe  face  of  wicked  ,mftaning  as  these 
last  words  were  spotehr'  "  "* 

Another  year  rolled  heavily  on  its  course  of  wretchedness 
to  Theresa.  That  same  revolution  of  time  brought  gidy  the 
increase  of  peace  and  joy  to  tEeTTngiish  couple,  striving 
humbiy-,~BtrtVing  well,  to  do  their  duty  as  children  to  the 
unhappy,  deserted  Sir  Mark.  They  had  their  reward  in  the 
birth  of  a  little  girl.  Yet  close  on  this  birth  followed  a  great 
sorrow.  The  good  parson  died  after  a  short,  sudden  illness, 
tended  by  his  daughter  and  her  husband  as  assiduously  as 
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by  his  wife,  whose  one  great  merit  was  her  appreciating  love 
for  her  virtuous  husband.  Then  oame  the  customary  trouble 
after  the  death  of  a  clergyman ;  the  widow  had  to  make  haste 
and  leave  the  Parsonage,  the  home  of  a  lifetime,  and  seek  a 
new  resting-place  for  her  declining  years. 

Fortunately  for  all  parties,  the  new  vicar  was  a  bachelor 
— ^no  other  than  the  tutor  who  had  accompanied  Duke  on  his 
grand  tour;  and  it  was  almost  made  a  condition  that  he 
was  to  allow  the  vridow  of  his  predecessor  to  remain  at 
the  Parsonage  as  his  housekeeper.    Bessy  would  fain  have 
had  her  mother  at  the  castle ;  and  this  course  would  have 
been  infinitely  preferred  by  Madam  Hawtrey,  who  indeed 
suggested  the  wish  to  her  daughter.     But  Sir  Mark  was 
obstinately  set  against  it;    nor  did  he  spare  his  caustic 
remarks  on  Madam  Hawtrey,  even  before  her  own  daughter. 
He  had  never  quite  forgiven  Duke's  marriage,  although  he 
was  personally  exceedingly  fond  of  Bessy.     He  referred  this 
marriage,  in  some  part,  and  perhaps  to  no  greater  extent 
than  was  true,  to  Madam's  good  management  in  throwing 
the  young  people  together;    and  he  was  explicit  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinion. 

Poor  Theresa  I  Every  day  she  more  and  more  bitterly 
rued  her  ill-starred  marriage.  Often  and  often  she  cried  to 
herself,  when  she  was  alone  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  "  I 
cannot  bear  it — I  cannot  bear  it  longer."  But  again,  in  the 
daylight,  her  pride  helped  her  to  keep  her  woe  to  herself. 
She  could  ri(5t^bear  the  gaze  of  pitying  eyes ;  she  could  not 
bear  even  Victorine's  fierce  sympathy.  She  might  have  gone 
hcane  like  a  poor  prodigal  ta  her  father,  if  Duke  and  Bessy 
had  not,  as  she  imagined,  reigned  triumphant  in  her  place, 
both  m  her  father's  heart  and  in  her  father's  home.  And, 
all,  this  whil^*  thatiather  almost  hated  the  tender  attentiQ.ns 
which  were  rendered  to  him  by  those  who  were  not  his 
Theresa — ^his  only  child,  for  whose  presence  he  yearned  and 
longed  in  silent  misery.  Then  again  (to  return  to  Theresa), 
her  husband  had  his  fits  of  kindness  towards  her.  If  he 
had  been  very  fortunate  in  play,  if  he  had  heard  other  men 
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admire  her,  he  would  come  back  for  a  few  moments  to  his 
loyalty,  and  would  lure  back  the  poor  tortured  heart ;  only 
to  crush  it  afresh. 

One  day,  after  a  short  time  of  easy  temper,  caresses,  and 
levity,  she  found  out  something,  I  know  not  what,  in  his 
life  which  stung  her  to  the  quick.  Her  sharp  wits  and 
sharper  tongue  spoke  out  most  cutting  insults;  at  first  he 
smiled,  as  if  amused  to  see  how  she  was  ransacking  her 
brain  to  find  stabbing  speeches ;  but  at  length  she  touched 
some  sore.  He  scarcely  lost  the  mocking  smile  upon  his 
face;  but  his  eyes  flashed  Ijind  fire^ .and^his .heayy  closed 
hand  fell  on  h^r  whitft  abnulder  .with  a  terrible  blow.  She 
stood  up  facing  him,  tearless,  deadly  white.  "  The  poor  old 
man  at  home ! "  was  all  she  said,  trembling,  shivering  all 
over,  but  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  coward's  face.  He 
shrank  fibm  her  look ;  laughed  aloud  to  hide  whatever  feel- 
ing might  be  hidden  in  his  bosom ;  and  left  the  room.  She 
only  said  again,  "  The  poor  old  man — ^the  poor  old  deserted, 
desolate  man !  "  and  felt  about  blindly  for  a  chair. 

■  She  had  not  sat  down  a  minute  though,  before  she 
started  up  and  rang  her  bell.  It  was  Yictorine's  office  to 
answer  it ;  but  Theresa  looked  almost  surprised  to  see  her. 

"You  I — I,  wsmtfidjWie^pther^^  They 

shall  SH'see  how  their  master  treats  his  wife !     Look  here  "" 
— and  she  pushed  the  gauze  neck-kerchief  off  her  shoulder ; 
the  mark  was  there  red  and  swollen.     **  Bid  them  all  come 
here,  Victorine — ^Amad^e,  Jean,  Ad^le,  all  1     I  will  be  justified 
by  their  testimony — whatever  I  do." 

Then  she  fell  to  shaking  and  cr3ring.  Yictorine  said 
nothing,  but  went  to  a  certain  cupboard  where  she  kept 
medicines  and  drugs  of  wMch  shfiuEJmi£ikft§w  the  properties ; 
and  then  she  mixed  a  draft,  which  she  made  heT  mistress 
take.  Whatever  its  nature  was,  it  was  soothing.  Theresa 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  still  sobbing  heavily  from  tinpua  to 
time,  till  at  last  she  dropped  into  a  kind  of  a  doze.  Than 
Yictorine  softly  lifted  the  neck-kerchief,  which  had  fallen  into 
its  place,  and  looked  at  the  mark.     She^didjpiP.iiq^lfiitk ;  but 
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bar jghftlft  ffti^  ^^Jti'^^^  ihrt^h  JiSigsn  she  had  looked 
her  fill,  sho.  9nulfidj^  deadly  smile.  And  then  she  toncheil 
the  floft  .bnuagd  flesh  wi^ii  her  lips,  much  as  thoo^  Theresa 
were  the  ehild  she  had  been  twenty  years  ago.  Soft  as  the 
tonoh  was,  Theresa  shivered  and  started  and  half  awoke. 
"  Are  they  oome,"  she  mnrmnied,  ''  Amadte,  Jean,  Ad^  ?  " 
but,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  fell  asleep  again. 

Yictorine  went  quietly  back  to  tiie  capboard  where  she 
kept  her  drugs,  and  stayed  there,  mixing  something  noise- 
lessly. When  she  had  done  what  she  had  wanted,  she 
retomed  to  her  mistress's  bedroom  and  looked  at  her,  still 
sleeping.  Then  she  began  to  arrange  the  room.  No  blue 
sUk  curtains  and  silver  mirrors  now,  as  in  the  Bue  Louis- 
le-Orand.  A  washed-out,  faded  Indian  chintz  and  an  old 
battered  toilette  service  of  Japan-ware ;  the  disorderly  signs 
of  the  Count's  late  presence ;  an  emptied  flask  of  liqueur. 

All  the  time  Yictorine  arranged  this  room,  she  k^t  saying 
to  herself,  **  At  last,  at  last  I "  Theresa  slept  through  the 
daylight — slept  late  into  the  evening,  leaning  back  where 
she  had  fallen  in  her  chair.  She  was  so  motionless  that 
Yictorine  appeared  alarmed.  Once  or  twioe,  she  felt  her 
pulse,  and  gazed  earnestly  into  the  tear-stained  face.  Once, 
she  very  carefully  lifted  one  of  the  white  eyehds,  and,  holding 
a  hghted  taper  near,  peered  into  the  eye.  Apparently  she 
was  satisfied ;  for  she  went  out  and  ordered  a  basin  of  broth 
to  be  ready  when  she  asked  for  it.  Again  she  sate  in  deepest 
silence ;  nothing  stirred  in  the  closed  chamber ;  but  in  the 
street  the  carriages  began  to  roll,  and  the  footmen  and  torch- 
bearers  to  cry  aloud  their  masters'  names  and  titles,  to  show 
what  carriage  in  that  narrow  street  was  entitied  to  pre- 
cedence. A  carriage  stopped  at  the  hdtel  of  which  they 
occupied  the  third  floor.  Then  the  bell  of  their  apartment 
rang  loudly,  rang  violently.  Yictorine  went  out  t6  see  what 
it  was  that  might  disturb  her  dai4iag — as-she-eaHed  Therefla 
to  hersetf^hec  sleeping  lady«  as  she  sqpioke  of  her  to  her 
servants. 

She  met  those  servants  bringing  in  her  masteit,  the  Count, 
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dead.  Dead  with  a  sword- wound  in  some  ignoble,  infamous 
straggle.  Yictorine  stood  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
or  two.  "  Betjiffl:.  SQ,"  ahpi  rnutterofl ;  .."lieitoL.ja!  But, 
monseigneur,  you  shall  take  this  with  yoUj  whithersoever 
your  wicked  soul  is  fleeing."  And  she  struck  him  a  flight 
Rtng^^ft  917  hm  qhQi|  jgigy^  ji|pt!  whftrft  Theresa's  bruise  w:as.  It 
was^f  ..ligfai  j^  afa»ke^4M»*well-  -eotdd-fee*!  ^Mit^this  irreverence 
to  the  dead  called  forth  indignatiQU..eveQ  from  the  hardened 
bearers  of  the  body.  Little  recked  Vietorina  She  turned 
her  back  on  the  corpse,  went  to  her  cupboard,  took  out  the 
mixture  j[iiaia!d.S}adjeuffi^  it  out  i^dn 

the  wooden  floor^  smeared  it  aboutjwith  Her  fpoti    "' 

'^A  fortnight  later,  when  no  news  had  come  from  Theresa 
for  many  weeks,  a  poor  sort  of  ^chaise  was  seen  from  the 
.castle*windows  lumbering  slowly  up  the  carriage-toad  to  the 
gate.  No  one  thought  much  of  it;  perhaps  it  was  some 
fnend  of  the  housekeeper's  ;  perhaps  it  m%ht  even  be  some 
huinble  relation  of  Mrs.  Duke's  (for  many  such  had  found 
out  their  cousin  since  her  manrnge).  No  one  noticed  th<e 
shabby  carriage  much,  till  the  hall-porter  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  the  great  bell  pealing  and,  on  opening  wide 
the  hall-doors,  saw  standing  before  him  tiie  MademoiseHe 
Yictorine  of  old  day&,  thinner,  sallewer,  in  mourning.  In 
the  carriage  sate  Theresa,  in  the  deep  widow's  weeds  of 
those  days.  She  looked  out  of  the  carriage  window  wist- 
fully, beyond  Joseph^  the  hall  porter. 

"My  father?"  said  she  eagerly,  before  Victorine  could 
speak.  **Is  Sir  Mark — ^well?"  ("Alive,"  was  her  first 
thought ;  but  she  dared  not  give  the  word  utterance.) 

"Oall  Mr.  Duke,"  said  Joseph,  speaking  to  some  one 
unseen.  Then  he  came-  forwards,  **  God  biess  you,  miss ; 
God  bless  you !  And  this  day  of  all  days  I  Sir  Mark  is  well 
—leastways,  he's  sadly  changed.  Whet©'^  Mu.  Duke  ?  OaH 
him  I    My  young  lady's  fainting," 

And  tiiis  was  Theresa's  return  hbme.  ^JSja^^"fty^  kiUDF 
how^much^she  had/i^  Jf  iany 

one  had  known,  Yictorine  would  never  have  stood  then^ 
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dressed  in  that  monmmg.  She  put  it  on,  sorely  against 
her  will,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  her  Ijring  fiction  of 
Theresa's  haying  been  a  happy,  prosperous  marriage.  She 
was  always  indignant,  if  any  of  the  old  servants  fell  back 
into  the  once  familiar  appellation  of  "  Miss  Theresa."  "  The 
Conntess,"  she  would  say  in  lofty  rebuke. 

What  passed  between  Theresa  and  her  father  at  that  first 
interview  no  one  ever  knew.  Whether  she  told  him  anything 
of  her  married  life,  or  whether  she  only  soothed  the  tears  he 
shed  on  seeing  her  again,  by  sweet  repetition  of  tender  words 
and  caresses — such  as  are  the  sugared  pabulum  of  age  as 
well  as  of  infancy — 'Was  always  a  mystery.  Neither  Duke 
nor  his  wife  ever  heard  her  allude  to  tiie  time  she  had 
passed  in  Paris,  except  in  the  most  cursory  and  superficial 
manner.  Sir  Mark  was  anxious  to  show  her  all  was  forgiven, 
and  would  fain  have  displaced  Bessy  from  her  place  as  lady 
of  the  castle,  and  made  Theresa  take  &e  headship  of  the 
house,  and  sit  at  table  where  the  mistress  ought  to  be.  And 
Bessy  would  have  given  up  these  onerous  dignities  without 
a  word ;  for  Duke  was  always  more  jealous  for  his  wife's 
position  than  she  herself  was.  But  Theresa  declined  to 
assume  any  such  place  in  1ihe  household,  saying,  in  the 
languid  way  that  now  seemed  habitual  to  her,  that  English 
housekeepng  and  all  the  domestic  arrangements  of  an 
English  country-house  were  cumbrous  and  wearisome,  to 
her ;  that,  if  Bessy  would  continue  to  act  as  she  had  done 
hitherto,  and  would  so  forestall  what  must  be  her  natural 
duties  at  some  futtire  period,  she,  Theresa,  should  be 
infinitely  obliged. 

Bessy  consented ;  and  in  everjiihing  she  tried  to  remember 
what  Theresa  liked,  and  how  a&irs  were  ordered  in  the  old 
Theresa  days.  She  wished  the  servants  to  feel  that  ^tiie 
Countess ''^  had  equal  rights  with  herself  in  the  management 
of  the  house.  But  she  to  whom  the  housekeeper  takes  her 
accounts,  she  in  whose  hands,  the  power  of  confening  favours 
and  privileges  remains  de  facto^  will  always  be  held  by 
servants  as  the  mistress  t  and  Theresa's  qlaims  soon  sank 
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into  the  background.  At  first  she  was  too  broken-spirited, 
too  languid,  to  care  for  anything  but  quiet  rest  in  her  father's 
companionship.  They  sate  sometimes  for  hours  hand-in- 
hand;  or  they  sauntered  out  on  the  terraces^  hardly  speaking, 
but  happy ;  because  they  were  once  more  together,  and  once 
more  on  loving  terms.  Theresa  grew  strong  during  this 
timeof^gentle^brooding  peace.  The  pinched,  pale  face  of 
anxiety,  lined  with  traces  of  suffering,  relaxed  into  the  soft 
oval;  the  light  came  into  the  eyes,  the  colour  into  the 
cheeks. 

But,  in  the  autumn  after  her  return,  Sir  Mark  died.  It 
had  been  a  gradual  decline  of  strength,  and  his  last  moments 
were  spent  in  her  arms.  Her  new  misfortune  threw  her 
back  into  the  wan,  worn  creature  she  had  "been" wheii' she 
fir^t  cani©~7ho]^^^jwidow^_to  Crowley  tJastle. '  ^Ee  shut 
herself  up  in  her  rooms,  and  afloweS^no'cng'tD"  cbine  near  her 
but  Victorine,  Neither  P.flk§  nor  Bessy  was  aggidttad  into 
the  darkened  aipartmeiitftr-whidi  ^^tha  ha  J  .huojg.  with  Uack 
clq|h  in  solecott  inn  eraal.  .stats. 

Victorine's  life  since  her  return  to  the  castle  had  been 
anything  but  peaceable.  New  powers  had  arisen  in  the 
house-keeper's  room.  Madam  Brownlow  had  her  maid,  far 
more  exacting  than  Madam  Brownlow  herself ;  and  a  new 
house-keeper  reigned  in  the  place  of  her  who  was  formerly 
only  an  echo  of  Victorine's  opinions.  Victorine's  own  temper, 
too,  was  not  improved  by  her  four  years  abroad,  and  there 
was  a  very  general  disposition  among  the  servants  to  resist 
all  her  assumption  of  authority.  She^feiy^^jL^Qwerlessne^ 
after  a  struggle  or  two,  but  treasured  up  her  vengeance. 
If  She  had  lost  power  over  ^he"  "h'ousehdId,''there  was  Jio,, 
diminution  of . her  influence_oyer  her  mistress.  It  was  her 
device  at'  Tast  that  lured  the  Countess  out  of  the  gloomy 
seclusion. 

Ahnost  the  only  creature  Victorine  oared  for  besides 

Theresa,  was  the  little  Mary  Brownlow.    What  there  was  of 

softness  in  her  woman's  nature  seemed  to  come  out  towards 

children ;  though,  if  the  child  had  been  a  boy  instead  of  a 
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girl,  it  is  probable  that  Viotorine  would  not  bare  taken  her 
i^torber  good  graces.  As  it  was,  the  French  nnrse  and  the 
English  child  were  capital  friends ;  and,  when  Yictorine  semt 
Mary  into  the  Conntess's  room,  and  bade  her-  not  be  afraid, 
but  ask  the  lady  in  her  infantile  babble  to  come  out  and  see 
Mary's  snow-man,  she  knew  the  little  one,  for  her  sake, 
would  put  her  small  hand  into  Theresa's,  and  thus  plead 
with  more  success,  because  with  less  purpose,  than  any  one 
else  had  been  able  to  plead.  Out  came  Theresa,  colourless 
and  sad ;  holding  Mary  by  the  hand.  They  went,  unobserved 
as  they  thought,  to  the  g^reat  gallery-window,  and  looked 
out  into  the  court-yard ;  then  Theresa  returned  to  her  rooms. 
But  the  ice  was  broken,  and,  before  the  winter  was  over, 
Theresa  fell  into  her  old  ways,  and  sometimes  smiled,  and 
sometimes  even  laughed ;  until  chance  visitors  again  spoke 
of  her  rare  beauty  and  her  courtly  grace. 

It  was  noticeable,  too,  that  she  began  to  revive  out  of  her 
lassitude  to  an  interest  in  all  Duke's  pursuits.  ShgLgrew 
weary  of  Bessy's  ^MEU^ler  cares  and  domestic  talk — ^now 
about  the  servants,  now  about  her  mother  and  the  Parson- 
age, now  about  the  parish.  She  questioned  Duke  about  his 
travels,  and  could  enter  into  his  appreciation  and  judgment 
of  foreign  nations ;  she  perceived  the  laten?  powers  of  his 
mind ;  she  became  impatient  of  their  remaining  dormant  in 
country  seclusion."  She  had  spoken  about  leaving  Crowley 
Castle,  an3  6T  finding  some  other  home,  soon  after  her  father's 
death ;  but  both  Duke  and  Bessy  had  urged  her  to  stay  with 
them ;  Bessy  saying,  in  the  pure  innocence  of  h^  heart,  how 
glad  she  was  to  think  that,  in  the  probable  Increasing  cares  of 
her  nursery,  Duke  would  have  a  companion  so  much  to  his 
mind. 

About  a  year  after  Sir  Mark's  death  one  of  the  members 
for  Sussex  died ;  and  Theresa  sat  herself  to  stir  up  Duke  to 
assume  his  ^aoa»  With  some  difficult^'— for  Bessy  was 
passive,  perhaps  even  opposed  to  the  schema  iiLlliiRr"  qniftt 
way-r^Theresasucceeded ;  and  Duke  was .elaated.  She  was 
vexed  at  Bessy's  torpor,  as  she  called  it,  in  the  whole  afiGair — 
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vexed,  as  she  now  often  was,  with  Bessy's  sluggish  interest 
in  all  things  beyond  her  immediate  ken.*'^thlB^"^WllLefi 
Theresa  tried  to  make  Bessy  perceive  how  Duke  might 
shine  and  rise  in  his  new  sphere,  Bessy  burst  into  tears, 
and  said — 

"  You  speak  as  if  his  presence  here  were  nothing,  and 
his  fame  m^fjOuQuueyary thing*  ""T  ^cannot  Tielp  fearing  he 
wiineave'ott  caring  for  aU  tb^  quiet  ways  of  going  on,  in 
which  wa  liava. been,  sa  hoppx^eyer  since  we  Have 'IB^eii' 
maned.-'  ---.        ^....... 

"  But  when  he  is  here,"  replied  Theresa,  "  and  when 
he  wants  to  talk  to  you  of  politics,  of  foreign  news,  of  great 
public  interests,  yoiijdra^^lnnrdown  to  your  level  of  woman's 
cares,"  -— — 

"  Do  I  ?  "  said  Bessy,  plaintively.  "  Do  I  drag  him  down  ? 
I  wish  I  was  cleverer ;  but  you  know,  Theresa,  I  was  never 
clever  in  anything  but  housewifery." 

Theresa  wais  touched  for  a  moment  by  this  humility. 

"  Yet,  Bessy,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  judgment,  if  you 
will  but  exercise  it.  Try  and  take  an  interest  in  all  he 
cares  for,  as  well  as  making  him  try  and  take  an  interest  in 
your  aflfeiirs  1 " 

But,  somehow,  this  kind  of  conversation  too  often  ended 
in  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides ;  and  the  servants  gathered  by 
induction,  rather  than  from  words,  that  the  two  ladies  were 
not  on  the  most  cordial  terms,  however  friendly  they  might 
wish  to  be,  and  might  strive  to  appear.  Madam  Hawtrey, 
too,  allowed  her  jealousy  of  Theresa  to  deepen  into  dislike. 
She  was  jealous,  because,  in  some  unreasonable  way,  she  had 
taken  it  into  her  head  that  Theresa's  presence  at  the  castle 
was  the  reason  why  she  was  not  urged  to  take  up  her  abode 
there,  on  Sir  Mark's  death ;  as  if  there  had  not  been  rooms 
and  suites  of  rooms  encNigh  to  lodge  a  multitude  of  dowagers 
in  the  building,  if  the  owner  so  wished.  But  Duke  had 
certain  ideas  pretty  strongly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  one 
was  a  repugnance  to  his  mother*in-law's  constant  company. 
He  increased  her  income  greatly,  as  soon  as  this  was  in 
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his  power;  and  he  left  it  entirely  to  herself  how  she  shoold 
spend  it 

Haying  now  the  means  of   travelling  about,  Madam 
Hawtrey  betook  herself  pretty  frequently  to  such  watering- 
plaoes  as  were  in  vogue  at  that  day,  or  went  to  pay  visits  at 
the  houses  of  those  friends  who  occasionally  came  lumbering 
up  in  shabby  vehicles,  to  visit  their  cousin  Bessy  at   the 
castle.    Theresa  cared  little  for  Madame  Hawtrey's  coldness ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  never  perceived  it.    She  gave  up  striving 
with  Bessy,  too;   it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  make  her  an 
intellectual  ambitious  companion  to  her  husband.    He  had 
spoken  in  the  House ;  he  had  written  a  pamphlet  that  made 
much  noise;  the  minister  of  the  day  had  sought  him  out, 
and  was  trying  to  attach  him  to  the  government.    Theresa, 
vriih  her  Parisian  experience  of  the  way  in  whiclf  women^-- 
influenced" 'politics*,  would*  'hWe'^^!T«n"''l(.tfjffimg**1or  the 
Brownlows  to  have  taken  a  house  in  London.    She  longed 
to  see' the  great  politicians,  to  find  herself  in  the  lEck'^of 
the  straggle  1^  place  and  power,  the  brilliant  ceni^e  of  all 
that  was  worth  hearing  and  seeing  in  the  kingdom.    There 
had  been  some  talk  trf  this  same  Ijoiidbn  house ;  but  Bessy 
had  pleaded,  against  it  earnestly,  while  Theresa  sat  by  m 
indignant  silence",  until  she'^otild  bear  the  discussion  no 
longer ;  going  oflf  to  her  own  sitting-room,  where  Victorine 
was  at  work.    Here  her   pent-up  words  found  vent— not 
ad^essed  to  her  servant,  but^  not  restrained  before  her : 

"  I  Qannot  bear  it— to  see  him  cramped  in  by  her  narrow 
mindj  U>  hmxJtiSL  weak.fielfish  arguments,  urged  because 
she  feels  she  wouldLJMLOuLpf  place.beside^him.  J^Ani Duke 
is  hamperedwith  thia.'SKDmaaL;  he  whose  powers  are  unknown 
even  to  himself,  or  ha ^wQuld.put  Wfeefate^ mature  on  one 
side,  and  seek  his  higher  atmosphere.  How  he  would ^Ene] 
How  he  does  shine !    Good  Heaven !    To  think-- —  " 

And  here  she  sank  into  silence,  watched  by  Victorino's 
furtive  eyes. 

Duke  had  excelled  all  he  had  previously  done  by  some 
great  burst  of  eloquence,  and  the  country  rang  with  his 
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words.  He  was  to  come  down  to  Crowley  Castle  for  a 
parliamentary  recess,  which  occurred  almost  immediately 
after  this.  The^resa  calculated  the  hours  of  each  part  of 
the  complicated  journey,  fi|jni_fiQBldJmyeJold^^ 
-when  he  might  be  ex£ectt§jij,.JbllL.tbEi.-hS^ 
absorbed  ail  Bessy's  atte>ntioiL-  She  was  in  the  nursery  by 
thelsradle  in  which  the  child  slept,  when  her  husband  came 
riding  up  to  the  castle  gate.  Bi^  Theresa  was  at  the  gate ; 
her  hair  all  out  of  powder,  and  blowing  away  into  <^ifl^^yfi]1ftfl 
curls,  as  the  hood  of  her  cloak  fell  back ;  her  Ups  parted  with 
a  breathless  welcome ;  her  eyes  shining  oStToveI^iO)ride. 
Duke  was  but  mortal.  All  London  chanted  .his  rising  fame ; 
andTTefClDOBSI^S^ThOTesa  seemed  ^to  Jbe  the  oiJy  person 
whQ  apprgfiiated-him. 

The  servants  clustered  in  the  great  hall ;  for  it  was  now 
some  length  of  time  since  he  had  been  at  home.  Victorine 
was  there,  with  some  head-gear  for  her  lady;  and  when,  in 
reply  to  his  inquiry  for  his  wife,  the  grave  butler  asserted 
that  she  was  with  young  master,  who  was,  they  feared,  very 
seriously  ill,  Victorine  said,  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
servant,  and  as  if  to  assuage  Duke's  anxiety:  "Madam 
fancies  the  child  is  ill,  because  she  can  think  of  nothing  but 
him,  and  perpetual  watching  has  made  her  nervous."  JEhe 
child,  however,  was-really.ill ;  and,  after  a  brief  greeting  to 
her  husband,  Bessy  returned  to  her  nursery,  leaOTQgJCheresa 
to  question,  to  hear^jta-ayiGpathise,  That  night  she  gave 
Way  lb"' another  burst  of  disparaging  remarks  on  poor 
motherly,  homely  Bessy,  and-^that  flight.  Victorine  thought, 
she  read.a  deeperjecjeluELjT^^rosa's  heart. 

The  child  was  scarcely  ever" out  of  its  mother's  arms; 
but  the  illness  became  worse,  and  it  was  nigh  unto  death. 
Some  cream  had  been  set  aside  for  the  little  wailing  creature, 
and  Victorine  had.  unwittingly  used .  it  ipr  the  making  of  a 
cosmetic  for  her  mistress.  When  the  servant  in  charge  of 
it  reprovedlier,  a  quarrel  began  as  to  their  respective  mistress's 
right  to  give  orders  in  the  household.  Before  the  dispute 
ended,  pretty  strong  things  had  been  said  on  Ijoth  sides. 
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The  child  died.    The  heir  was  lifeless ;  tiae  servants  -were 
in    whispering   dismay  and   bustling  discussion  of    their 
mourning ;  Dnke  felt  the  yanilfy  of  f ame^  as  conipared  to  a 
bal^y's  life.    Theresa  was  full  of  sympathy,  but  dared  not 
express  it  .to  him;    so  tender  was    her  heart  becoming. 
Viotorine  regretted  the  death  in  her  own  way.    Bessy  lay 
speechless,  and  tearless;  not  caring  for  loying  voices,  nor 
for  gentle  touches;  taking  neither  food  nor  drink;  neither 
sleeping  nor  weeping.    "  Send  for  her  mother,"  the  doctor 
said ;  for  Madam  Hawtrey  was  away  6n  her  visits,  and  the 
letters  telling  her  of  her  grandchild's  illness  had  not  reached 
her  in  the  slow-delaying  cross-country  posts  of  those  days. 
So  she  was  sent  for,  by  a  man  riding  express,  as  a  quicker 
and  surer  means  than  the  post. 

Meanwhile,  &e  nurses,  exhausted  by  their  watching, 
found  the  care  of  little  Mary  by  day  quite  enough.  Madam's 
maid  sat  up  with  Bessy  for  a  night  or  two ;  Duke  striding  in 
from  time  to  time  through  the  dark  hours,  to  look  at  the 
white,  motionless  face,  which  would  have  seemed  like  the 
face  of  one  dead,  but  for  the  long-quivering  sighs  that  came 
up  from  the  over-laden  heart.  The  doctor  tried  his  drugs 
in  vain,  and  then  he  tried  again.  _This  night.  Victorine,  at 
her  ^  own  earnest  request,  sat  up  instead  of  the"^rnaa3."~Ss 
usual,  towards  midnight,  Duke  came  stealing  in  with  sHaded 
light.  "  Hush  I "  said  Victorine,  her  finger  on  her  lips. 
"  She  sleeps  at  last."  Morning  dawned  faint  and  pale,  and 
still  she  slept.  The  doctor  came,  and  stole  in  on  tip-toe, 
rejoicing  in  the  effect  of  his  drugs.  They  all  stood  roimd 
the  bed ;  Duke,  Theresa,  Victorine.  Suddenly  the  doctor — 
a  strange  change  upon  him,  a  strange  fear  in  his  face — felt 
the  patient's  pulse,  put  his  ear  to  her  open  lips,  called  for  a 
glass — a  feather.  The  mirror  was  not  dimmed,  the  delicate 
fibres  stirred  not.    Bessy  was  dead. 

I  pass  rapidly  over  many  months.  Theresa  was  again 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  remorse; 
for,  now  thofc  Bessy  was  gone,  and  buried  out  of  sight^jil 
her  innoCentr-Ttftties,  ■  all  her  feminine  EomeTiness,   came 
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vividly  in^  _Thj£e8a(!d.^.i3^B4^  we^isome,   but  as 

a^BomEIe,  qualities  of  which  she  had  been  too  blind  to 
peiPggive  fee  vithtgr"  Bessy  had  been  her  own  old  compardon 
too,  in  the  happy  da3rs  of  childhood,  and  of  innocence. 
Theresa  rather  shunned  than  sought  Duke's  company  now. 
She  remained  at  the  castle,  it  is  true,  and  Madam  Hawtrey, 
as  Theresa's  only  condition  of  continuing  where  she  was, 
came  to  live  under  the  same  roof.  Duke  felt  his  wife's 
death  deeply,  but  reasonably,  as  became  his  character.  Ha 
was  perplexed  J)y  Theresa's  birats  of,  jg^^  knowing,  as  he 
dimly  did,  that  she  and  Bessy  had  not  lived  together  in 
perfect  harmony;  But  he  was  much  in  London  now;  a 
rising  statesman ;  and  when,  in  autumn,  he  spent  some  time 
at  the  castle,  he  was  full  of  admiration  for  the  strangely 
patient  way  in  which  Theresa  behaved  towards  the  old  lady. 
It  seemed  to  Duke  that  in  his  absence  Madam  Hawtrey 
had  asanm^ed  absolute^posser  in  Jiis  household,  and  that  the 
high-spirited  Theresa  submitted  to  her  fantasies  with  even 
more  docility  than  her  own  daughter  would  have  done. 
Towards  Mary,  Theresa  was  always  kind  and  indulgent. 

Another  autumn  came ;  and  before  it  went,  old  ties  were 
renewed,  and  Theresa  was  pledged  to  become  her  cousin's 
wife. 

There  were  two  people  strongly  affected  by  this  news 
when  it  was  promulgated ;  one — and  this  was  natural  under 
the  circumstances — ^was  Madam  Hawtrey;  who  chose  to 
resent  the  marriage  as  a  deep  personal  offence  to  herself  as 
well  as  to  her  daughter's  memory,  and  who,  sternly  rejecting 
all  Theresa's  entreaties,  and  Duke's  invitation  to  continue 
her  residence  at  the  castle,  went  off  into  lodgings  in  the 
village.  The  other  person  strongly  affected  by  the  news 
was  Victorine. 

IVom  being  a  dry  active  energetic  middlfiL-aged  woman, 
she  now,  at  the  time  of  Theresa's  engagement,  sank  into  the 
passive  languor  of  advanced  Efe.  It  seemed  as  if  she  felt 
no  more  need  jpf  effort,  oii^gtojiin,  jCUL^p^ftirtion.  She  sought 
solitude ;  liked  nothing  better  than  to  sit  in  her  room  adjoining 
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Theresa's    dressing-room,   sometimes    smik    in   a   loverie, 
sometimes  employed  on  an  intricate  piece  of  knitting  *^th 
almost  spasmodic  activity.    But  wherever  Theresa   i^ent, 
thither  would  Viotorine  go.    Theresa  had  imagined  that  her 
old  nurse  would  prefer  being  left  at  the  castle,  in  the  soothmg 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  to  accompanying  her  and    her 
husband  to  the  house  m  Grosvenor  Square,  which  they  bad 
taken  for  the  parliamentary  season.    But  the  mere  offer  of  a 
choice  seemed  to  irritate  Victorine  inexpressibly.    She  looked 
upon  the  proposal  as  a  sign  that  Theresa  considered  her  as 
superannuated — that  her  nursling  was  weary  of  her,  and 
wished  toHUij^lant  her  services  by  those  of  a  younger  maid. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  dislodge  this  idea  when  it  had  once 
entered  into  her  head,  and  it  led  to  frequent  bursts  of  temper, 
in  which  she  violently  upbraided  Theresa  for  her  in^atitude 
towards  so  faithful  a  follower. 

One  day,  Viotorine  went  a  little  further  in  her  expressions 
than  usual,  and  Theresa,  usually  so  forbearing  towards  her, 
turned  at  last.  ''Beally,  Victorine t"  she  said,  "this  is 
misery  to  both  of  us.  You  say  you  never  feel  so  wicked  as 
when  I  am  near  you ;  that  my  ingratitude  is  such  as  would 
be  disowned  by  fiends ;  what  can  I,  what  must  I  do?  You 
say  you  are  never  so  unhappy  as  when  you  are  near  me ; 
must  we,  then,  part?  Would  that  be  for  your  happi- 
ness ?  '• 

"  And  is  that  what  it  has  come  to  I "  exclaimed  Victorine. 
"  In  my  country  they  reckon  a  building  secure  against  wind 
and  storm  and  all  the  ravages  of  time,  ijifae  first  mortar 
used  _has_been  tempered_with  human  blood.  But  not  even 
ourJQijatsecretj  though  it  was  tempered  well  with  blood, 
can  hold  our  lives  together  t  How  much  less  all  the  care, 
all  the  love,  that  I  lavished  upon  you  in  the  days  of  my 
youth  and  strength  1 " 

Theresa  came  close  to  the  chaur  in  which  Victorine  was 
seated.  She  took  hold  of  her  hand  and  held  it  fast  in  her 
own.  "  Speak,  Victorine,"  said  she,  hoarsely,  "  and  tell  me 
what  you  mean.     WJujU  is  our  joint  secret  ?    And  what  do 
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you  mean  by  its  being  a  secret  of  blood  ?    Speak  out  I    I 
wiijL  know." 

"  As  if  you  did  not  know ! "  replied  Victorine,  harshly, 
"  You  don't  remember  my  visits  to  Bianconi,  the  Italian 
chemist  in  the  Marais,  long  ago?"  She  looked  into 
Theresa's  face,  to  see  if  her  words  had  suggested  any  deeper 
meaning  than  met  the  ear.  NojTheresaJji^  was  stem, 
but.  free  and  innocent, 

"  You  told  me  you  went  there  to  learn  the  composition 
of  certain  unguents,  and  cosmetics,  and  domestic  medicines." 
"Ay,  and  paid  high  for  my  knowledge,  too,"  said 
Victorine,  with  a  low  chuckle.  "  I  learned  more  than  you 
have  mentioned,  my  lady  countess.  I  learnt  the  secret 
nature  of  many  drugs — ^to  speak  plainly,  I  learnt  the  art  of 
poisoning.  Ai^'_§uddenly  standing  up,, ^i„ was  for  your 
sakeJUfiaEttluit — ^r  your  seridc© — you — who  would  fain 
oast  me  off  in  my  old  age  I    For  you !  " 

Theresa  blanched  to  a  deadly  white.  But  she  tried  to 
move  neither  feature  nor  limb,  nor  to  avert  her  eyes  for  one 
moment  from  the  eyes  that  defied  her.  "  For  my  service, 
Victorine?" 

"Yes!  The  quieting  draught  was  all  ready  for  your 
husband,  when  they  brought  him  home  dead." 

"  Thank  God,  his  death  does  not  lie  at  yoiur  door  1 " 
"Thank  God?"  mpcked  Victorine.  'LlhfiLjvrish  for  his 
death  does  lie  at  your  door;  and  the..iiitenii.to.rid  you  of 
him  does  lie  at  my  door..  And  I  ^m  not  ashamed  of  it.  Not 
1 1  It  "vxaflJOOtfoMnyafilf  I,  would  have  done  it.  But  because 
you  suffered  so.  He  had  struck  you,  whom  I  had  nursed  on 
my  breast." 

"  Oh,  Victorine  I "  said  Theresa,  with  a  shudder.  "  Those 
days  are  past.  Do  not  let  us  recall  them  I  I  was  so  wicked 
because  I  was  so  miserable;  and  now  I  am  so  happy,  so 
inexpressibly  happy,  that — do  let  me  try  to  make  you  happy 
too!" 

"You  ought  to  try,"  said  Victorine,  not  yet  pacified; 
"can't  you  see  how  the  incomplete  action,  once  stopped  by 
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Fate,  was  tried  again,  and  with  suooess ;  and  how  yoa  are 
now  reaping  the  benefit  o{.my  mn,  if  sin  it  was  ?  " 

"  Victorine  t  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  I "  But  some 
terror  must  have  oome  over  her,  she  bo  trembled  and  so 
Bhivered. 

«Do  yon  not  indeed?     Madam  Bzownlow,  the  oonxiiary 
girl  from  Qrowley  Parsonage,  needed  sleep,  and  would  fain 
forget  the  little  child's  death  that  was  pressing  on  her  braiiL 
I  helped  the  doctor  to  his  end.    She  sleeps  now,  and  she 
has  met  her  baby  before  this,  if  priests'  tales  are  true.     And 
you,  my  beauty,  my  queen,  you  reign  in  her  stead !     Don't 
treat  the  poor  Victorine  as  if  she  were  mad,  and  speaking  in 
her  madness.    I  have  heard  of  tricks  like  that  being  played, 
when  the  crime  was  done,  and  the  criminal  of  use   no 
longer." 

That  evening,  Duke  was  surprised  by  his  wife's  entreaty 
and  petition  that  she  might  leave  him,  cmd  return  with 
Victorine  and  her  other  personal  servants  to  the  seclusion 
of  Crowley  Castle.    She,  the  great  London  toast,  the  power- 
ful enchantress  of  society,  and,  most  of  all,  the  darling  wife 
and  trae  companion,  with  this  sudden  fancy  for  this  com- 
plete retirement,  and  for  leaving  her  husband  when  he  was 
first,  fully  entering  into  the  comprehension  of  ^  that  a  wife 
might  be  1    Was  it  ill-health  ?     Only  last  night  she  had  been 
in  dazzling  beauty,  in  brilliant  spirits ;  this  morning  only,  she 
had  been  so  merry  and  tender.     But  Theresa  denied  that 
she  was  in  any  way  indisposed;  and  seemed  suddenly  so 
unwilling  to  speak  of  herself,  and  so  much  depressed,  that 
Duke  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  grant  her  wish  and  let  her 
go.     He  missed  her  terribly.     No  more  pleasant  tSte-a-tSte 
breakfasts,  enhvened  by  her  SQnaa.-and.wit,  and  cheered  by 
her  pretty  caressing  ways.     No  gentle  secretary  now,  to  sit 
by  his  side  through  long,  long  hours,  never  weary.    When 
he  went  into  society,  he  no  longer  found  his  appearance 
watched  and  waited  for  by  the  loveliest  woman  there.   When 
he  came  home  from  the  House  at  night,  there  was  no  one 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  speeches,  to  be  indignant  at  all 
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that  annoyed  bixn,  and  charmed  and  proud  of  all  the  ad- 
miration he  had  won.  He  longed  for  the  time  to  come 
when  he  would  be  able  to  go  down  for  a  day  or  two  to  Bee 
his  wife ;  for  her  letters  appeared  to  him  dull  and  flat  after 
her  bright  companionship.  No  Wonder  that  her  letters  came 
out  of  a  heavy  heart,  knowing  what  she  knew. 

She  scarcely  dared  to  go  near  Victorine,  whose  moods 
were  becoming  as  variable  as  though  she  were  indeed  the 
mad  woman  she  had  tauntingly  defied  Theresa  to  call  her. 
At  times  she  was  miserable,  because  Theresa  looked  so  ill,  and 
seemed  so  deeply  unhappy.  At  other  times  she  was  jealous, 
because  she  fancied  Theresa  shrank  from  her  and  avoided  her. 
So,  ^^ari^fl  ^^"^  ^^fa  ni^f  wif.Vi  pi^fli^ir.^  Yi>fyMMnA'fl  health  grew 
daily  worse  and  worse  during  that  summer. 

Theresa's  only  comfort  seemed  to  be  little  Mary's  society. 
She  seemed  as  though  she  cou|d  flot  lavish  love  enough 
upon  the.  motherless  child,  who  repaid  Theresa's  affection 
with  all  the  pretty  3em6nstrativeness  of  her  age.  She  would 
carry  the  little  three-year-old  maiden  in  her  arms  when,  she 
went  to  see  Victorine,  or  would  have  Mary  playing  about  in 
her  dressing-room,  if  the  old  Frenchwoman,  for  some  jealous 
freak,  would  come  and  arrange  her  lady's  hair  with  her 
trembling  hands.  To  avoid  giving  offence  to  Victorine, 
Theresa  engaged  no  other  maid;  to  shun  over-much  or 
over-frank  conversation  with  Victorine,  she  always  had  little 
Mary  with  her,  when  there  was  a  chance  of  the  French 
waiting-maid  coming  in.  For  the  presence  of  the  child 
was  a  holy  restraint  even  on  Victorine's  tongue ;  she  would 
sometimes  check  her  fierce  temper,  to  caress  the  little  creature 
playing  at  her  knees,  and  would  only  dart  a  covert  bitter 
sting  at  Theresa  under  the  guise  of  a  warning  against 
ingratitude,  addressed  to  Mary. 

Theresa  drooped  and  drooped  in  this  dreadful  life.  She 
sought  out  Madam  Hawtrey,  and  prayed  her  to  come  on  a 
loQg  visit  to  the  castle.  She  was  lonely,  she  said,  asking 
for  madam's  company  as  a  favour  to  herself.  Madam 
Hawtrey  was  difficult  to  persuade;    but,  the   more    she 
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xeflisted,  the  more  Theresa  entreated;  and,  when  once  madam 
was  at  the  oastle,  her  own  daughter  had  never  been  so 
dutiful,  so  humble  a  slave  to  her  slightest  fancy  as  was  the 
proud  Theresa  now. 

Tet,  for  all  this,  the  lady  of  the  castle  drooped  and 
drooped ;  and,  when  Duke  came  down  to  see  his  darling  he 
was  in  utter  dismay  at  her  looks.    Yet  she  said  she  was 
well  enough,  only  tired«    If  she  had  anything  more  upon 
her  mind,  she  refused  him  her  confidence.    He  watched  her 
narrowly,  trying  to  forestall  her  smallest  desires.    He  saw 
her  tender  affection  for  Mary,  and  thought  he  had  never 
seen  so  lovely  and  tender  a  mother  to  another  woman's 
child.    He  wondered  at  her  patience  with  Madam  Hawtrey, 
remembering  how  often  his  own  stock  had  been  exhausted 
by  his  mother-in-law,  and  how  the  brilliant  Theresa  had 
formerly  scouted  and  flouted  at  the  vicar's  wife.    With  all 
this  renewed  sense  of  his  darling's  virtues  and  charms,  the 
idea  of  losing  her  was  too  terrible  to  bear. 

He  would  listen  to  no  pleas,  to  no  objections.  Before 
he  returned  to  town,  where  his  presence  was  a  political 
necessity,  he  sought  the  best  medical  advice  that  could  be 
had  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  doctors  came ;  they  could 
make  but  little  out  of  Theresa,  if  her  vehement  assertion 
was  true  that  she  had  nothing  on  her  mind.    Nothing. 

"  Humour  him  at  least,  my  dear  lady  1 "  said  the  doctor, 
who  had  known  Theresa  from  her  infancy,  but  who,  living 
at  the  distant  county-town,  was  only  called  in  on  the 
Olj^mpian  occasions  of  great  state  illnesses.  '*  Humour  your 
husband,  and  perhaps  do  yourself  some  good  too,  by  con- 
senting to  his  desire  ttiat  you  should  have  change  of  air. 
Brighthelmstone  is  a  quiet  village  by  the  sea-side.  Consent, 
like  a  gracious  lady,  to  go  there  for  a  few  weeks." 

So,  Theresa,  worn  out  with  opposition,  consented,  and 
Duke  made  all  the  arrangements  for  taking  her,  and  little 
Mary,  and  the  necessary  suite  of  servants,  to  Brighton,  as 
we  call  it  now.  He  resolved  in  his  own  mind  that  Theresa's 
personal  attendant  should  be  some  woman  young  enough 
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to  watch  and  wait  upon  her  mistress,  and  not  Victorine, 
to  \%^pa53ier^§a.was  in  reality  a  servant.  But  of  this  plan 
neither  Theresa  nor  Viotorine  knew  anything,  until  the  former 
was  in  the  carriage  with  her  husband  soine  miles  distant 
from  the  castle.  Then  he,  a  little  exultant  in  the  good 
management  by  which  he  supposed  he  had  spared  his  wife 
the  pain  and  trouble  of  decision,  told  her  that  Victorine  was 
left  behind,  and  that  a  new  accomplished  London  maid 
would  await  her  at  her  journey's  end. 

Theresa  only  exclaimed  "Oh!  What  will  Victorine 
say?"  and_  covered  her  face,  and  sat  shivering  and 
speechless. 

'What  Victorine  did  say,  when  she  found  out  the  trick, 
as  she  esteemed  it,  that  had  been  played  upon  her,  was  too 
terrible  to  repeat,  fihfl  l^phed  heraelf  up  into^an  ungovemed 
passion;  and  then  became  so  really  and  seriously  ill  that 
tEe  servants  went  to  fetch  Madam  Hawtrey  in  terror  and 
dismay.  But,  when  that  lady  came,  Victorine  shut  her 
eyes,  and  refused  to  look  at  her.  "  She  has  got  h^  daughter 
in  her  hand  L„  J  mil  not  look  1 "  She  shook  all  the  time  she 
uttered  these  awe-stricken  words,  as  if  she  were  in  an  ague- 
fit.  "  Bring  the  countess  back  to  me.  Let  Iwr  face  the  dead 
womapuStaoidinig-thfirfiLi  J  wiU,  iipt  dp  it."  They  wanted  her 
to  sleep — and  so  did  the  ^  countess,  that  she  might  step  into 
her  lawful  place.  Theresa,  Theresa,  where  are  you  ?^., You 
tempted  maw^,JWTiat  I  did,  I  did  in  your  service.  And  you 
have  gone  away,  m^  left  jne^alone  with_the  dead^  woman  1 
It  was  the  same  drug  as  the  doctor  gave,  after  all— only 
he  gave  little,  and  I  gave  much.  My  lady  the  countess 
spent  her  money  well,  when  she  sent  me  to  the  old  Italian 
to  learn  his  trade.  Lotions  for  the  complexion,  and  a  dis- 
criminating use  of  poisonous  drugs.    I^disiidiniBftted^  and 

TTiftmflfl.   jvrnfi<|ft^jftri^^  nliA    jfi    Tiifl   wiff^^  an^    haS    left 

me  hereaione  witSTtbedead  woman.    Theresa,  TOt«?efia, 
come  baoiranarsave"me  from  the  dead  woman  1 " 

Madam  Hawtrey  stood  by,  horror-stricken.     "  Fetch  the 
vicar,"  said  she,  under  her  breath,  to  a  servant. 
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"The  village-dootor  is  coming/'  said  some  one   near. 
"  How  she  raves  I    Is  it  deliritun  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  delirinm,"  said  Bessy's  mother.    "  Would  to 
Heaven  it  were  t " 

Theresa  had  a  happy  day  with  her  husband  at  Bri^ht- 
helmstone,  before  he  set  off  on  his  return  to  London.     She 
watched  him  riding  away,  his  servant  following  with   his 
portmanteau.     Often  and  often  did  Duke  look  back  at  the 
figure  of  his  wife,  waving  her  handkerchief,  till  a  turn  of  the 
road  hid  her  from  his  sight.     He  had  to  pass  through  a  little 
village  not  ten  miles  from  his  home;  and  there  a  servant, 
with  his  letters  and  further  luggage,  was  to  await   him. 
There  he  found  a  mysterious,  imperative  note,  requiring  his 
immediate  presence  at  Crowley  Oastle.    Something  in  the 
awe-stricken  face  of  the  servant  from  the  castle  led  Duke 
to  question  him.    But  all  he  could  say  was,  that  Victorine 
lay  dying,  and  that  Madam  Hawtrey  had  said  that  after  that 
letter  the  master  was  sure  to  return,  and  so  would  need  no 
l^gftge.    Something  lurked  behind,  evidently.    Duke  rode 
home  at  speed.    The  vicar  was  looking  out  for  him.    "  My 
dear  boy,"  said  he,  relapsing  into  the  old  relations  of  tutor 
and  pupil,  "  prepare  yourself." 

"  What  for  ?  "  said  Duke,  abruptly ;  for  the  being  told  to 
prepare  himself,  without  being  told  for  what,  irritated  him 
in  his  present  mood.     "  Victorine  is  dead  ?  " 

**  No  1  She  says  she  will  not  die  until  she  has  seen  you, 
and  got  you  to  forgive  her,  if  Madam  Hawtrey  will  not.  But 
first  read  this :  it  is  a  terrible  confession,  made  by  her  before  me, 
a  magistarate,  believing  herself  to  be  on  the  point  of  death !  " 

Duke  read  the  paper — containing  little  more  in  point  of 
detail  than  I  have  already  given — the  horrible  words  taken 
down  in  the  short-hand  in  which  the  vicar  used  to  write  his 
mild,  prosy  sermons :  his  pupil  knew  the  character  of  old. 
Duke  read  it  twice.  Then  he  said :  "  She  is  raving,  poor 
creature  I  "  But,  for  all  that,  his  heart's  blood  ran  cold ;  and 
he  would  fain  not  have  faced  the  womaUj  but.  wouWr-rather 
have  remained  in  doubt  to  his  dying-day! 
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He  went  up  the  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  and  then 
turned  and  faced  the  vicar,  with  a  look  like  the  stern  calm- 
ness of  death.  "  I  wish  to  see  her  alone/'  He  turned  out 
all  the  watching  women,  and  then  he  went  to  the  bedside 
where  Victorine  sat,  half-propped-np  with  pillows,  watching 
all  his  doings  and  his  looks,  with  her  hollow,  awful  eyes. 
"  Now,  Victorine,  I  will  read  this  paper  aloud  to  you. 
Perhaps  your  mind  has  been  wandering;  but  you  under- 
stand me  now?"  A  feeble  murmur  of  assent  met  his 
listening  ear.  "  If  any  statement  in  this  paper  be  not  true, 
make  me  a  sign.  Hold  up  your  hand — for  God's  sake  hold 
up  your  hand !  And,  if  you  can  do  it  with  truth  in  this,  your 
hour  of  dying,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  you ;  but^  if  you  cannot 
hold  up  your  hand,  then  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  f '* 

He  read  the  paper  slowly;  clause  by  clause  he  read 
the  paper.  No  sign;  no  uplifted  hand.  At  the  end  she 
spoke,  and  he  bent  his  head  to  listen.  "  The  Countess — 
Theresa  you  know — she  who  has  left  me  to  die  alone — she  " 
— then  mortal  strength  failed,  and  Duke  was  left  alone  in 
the  chamber  of  death. 

He  stayed  in  the  chamber  many  minutes,  quite  still. 
Then  he  left  the  room,  and  said  to  the  first  domestic  he 
could  find,  "  The  woman  is  dead.  See  that  she  is  attended 
to."  But  he  went  to  the  vicar,  and  had  a  long,  long  talk  with 
him.  He  sent  a  confidential  servant  for  little  Mary — on 
some  pretext,  hardly  careful,  or  plausible  enough;  but  his 
mood  was  desperate,  and  he  seemed  to  forget  almost  every- 
thing but  Bessy,  his  first  wife,  his  innnoent  girlish  bride. 

—Bieresarcouldr^fll- spare"  her  little  darling,  and  was  per- 
plexed by  the  summons;  but  an  explanation  of  it  was  to 
come  in  a  day  or  two.     It  came. 

"  Victorine  is  dead ;  I  need  say  no  more.  She  could  not 
carry  her  awful  secret  into  the  next  world,  but  told  all. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  but  my  poor  Bessy,  delivered  over 
to  the  cruelty  of  such  a  woman.  And  you,. Theresa,  I  leave 
you  tQ,_yQT^  conscience,  for  joujbave  slept_in  my  bosom. 
Henceforward  I  am  a  stranger  to  you.     By  the  time^  you 
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reoeive  this,  I,  and  my  child,  and  that  poor  murdered  girl's 
mother,  will  have  left  England.  What  will  be  onr  next  step 
I  know  not.    My  agent  will  do  for  you  what  you  need." 

Theresa  sprang  up  and  rang  her  bell  with  mad  haste. 
"  Get  me  a  horse ! "  she  cried,  "  and  bid  William  be  ready 
to  ride  with  me  for  his  life — ^for  my  life — along  the  coast,  to 
Dover!" 

They  rode,  and  they  galloped,  through  the  night,  scarcely 
stajdng  to  bait  their  horses.  But,  when  they  came  to  Dover, 
they  looked  out  to  sea  upon  the  white  sails  that  bore  Duke 
and  his  child  away.  Theresa  was  too  late,  and  it  broke  her 
heart.  She  lies  biuied  in  Dover  church-yard.  After  long 
years,  Duke  returned  to  England ;  but  his  place  in  parliament 
knew  him  no  more,  and  his  daughter's  husband  sold  Crowley 
Castle  to  a  stranger. 
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I  HAVE  no  objection  to  tell  you  to  what  I  alluded  the  other 
night,  as  I  am  too  rational,  I  trust,  to  believe  in  ghosts ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  own  it  has  ever  remained  an  unexplained 
circumstance ;  and  the  impression  it  left  on  my  own  mind 
was  so  vivid  and  so  painful  that  for  years  I  could  not  bear 
to  think  at  all  on  the  subject.  To  youj  even,  I  do  not  mind 
owning  that  I  once  made  a  considerable  round  to  avoid 
Birmingham  as  a  sleeping-place.  This  was  thoroughly 
ridiculous ;  and  so  I  felt  it  at  the  time.  I  think  you  know 
enough  of  my  father  and  mother  to  recall  a  little  of  the 
gentle  formality  of  the  Society  to  which  they  used  to  belong. 
Don't  you  remember  how  my  mother  would  check  any  "  vain 
talking"  in  her  own  mild,  irresistible  way?  All  taJes  and 
stories  which  were  not  true  were  excluded  from  the  dear  old 
nursery-Ubrary  at  Heverington.  Much  more  so  were  ghosts 
and  fairies  prohibited ;  though  the  knowledge  that  there 
were  such  things  to  be  talked  about  came  to  us,  I  don't 
know  how.  Do  you  know,  I  even  now  draw  back  from 
telling  the  story  of  my  fright  I  I  do  believe  I  am  making 
this  preamble,  in  order  to  defer  the  real  matter  of  my  letter. 
But  now  I  will  begin  at  once. 

I  was  going  back  to  school  at  Dunchurch ;  and  my  father 
could  not  go  with  me,  because  of  some  special  jury-case  at 
Chester  which  he  was  obliged  to  attend ;  so  I  was  to  be  put 
in  charge  of  the  guard  of  the  coach  as  far  as  Birmingham, 
where  a  friend  of  my  father's  was  to  meet  me,  and  take  me 
to  sleep  at  his  house.    It  was  on  the  26th  of  January;  so 
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you  may  be  sure  it  wae  dark  when  we  got  into  Bimningham 
about  seven  o'olook.  The  ooach  rumbled  into  an  inn-yard, 
and  I  was  wakened  out  of  my  sleep  by  some  one  popping  in 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  (with  a  head  under  it,  I  suppose ;  only 
the  hat  stood  out  in  relief  against  the  li^t)  and  Peking  if 
Hannah  Johnson  was  there  ?  I  remember  feeling  frightened 
at  saying  **  Tes,"  and  wishing  that  some  one  were  there  to 
answer  for  me ;  and  at  last  I  spoke  sadly  too  loud — ^bnt  I 
had  tried  twice  before,  and  no  voice  had  come. 

Well  I  I  was  soon  bundled,  more  asleep  than  awake,  into 
a  gig ;  and  my  lu^;age  was  all  stowed  away  till  morning,  in 
the  booUng-offiee,  I  suppose.    We  had  a  drive  of  two  miles, 
or  it  might  be  two  miles  and  a  half,  out  of  the  very  ^ck  of 
the  town  into  a  ^att  of  suburb  on  a  Mil-side.    The  houses 
were  plain  and  commonplace  enough  (led-brick,  I  saw  the 
next  morning,  they  were),  with  a  long  slip  of  garden,  up 
which  we  had  to  walk.     A  woman  Friend  came  to  the  steps, 
with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  to  meet  us ;  and  I  liked  her  from 
the  first  better  than  her  silent  husband,  who  did  his  duty, 
but  never  spoke.    She  made  me  take  off  my  shoes ;  felt  my 
stockings  to  see  if  they  were  wet ;  then  she  hurried  tea,  to 
which  I  remember  I  had  no  sugar,  because  of  the  slave- 
trade,  which  many  good  people  were  then  striving  to  put 
down.     She  talked  a  good  deal  to  me ;  and,  if  her  husbfl^d 
had  not  been  there,  I  should  have  talked  much  more  openly 
back  again ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  remember  feeling  sure  he  was 
listening  behind  his  newspapw;  and  very  uncomfortable  it 
made  me.    I  recollect  she  had  let  the  cat  jump  on  her  knee 
and  was  stroking  it,  and  it  was  purring ;  but  he  gave  it  a  slap 
and  sent  it  down,  saying,  "Esther,  thee  hadst  three  drab 
gowns  last  year.     That  cat  will  cost  me  as  many  this."    I 
don't  remember  his  speaking  again ;  but  I  know  I  was  as 
glad  as  the  cat  to  get  out  of  the  room,  and  upstairs  to  my 
snug  bedroom.    The  house  was  joined  to  another;  and, 
somehow,  they  dove-taHed  together;  so  that,  though  there 
was  but  one  room  in  the  front,  there  were  two  in  width 
behind ;  one  on  each  side  of  the  passage. 
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We  breakfasted  in  the  left-hand  room  at  the  back  next 
morning ;  but  I  never  knew  what  the  right-hand  room  was. 
Only,  over  it  on  the  first  floor,  was  the  chamber  I  was  to 
sleep  in  that  night ;  and  very  comfortable  it  looked,  with  a 
pleasant  fire,  and  a  great  deal  of  crimson  and  white  .about 
the  room.  You  went  in,  and  had  the  fire  on  your  right-hand 
and  the  bed  opposite  to  you,  and  the  large  window,  with  the 
dressing-table  under  it,  on  the  left.  The  house  altogether 
must  have  been  eighty  or  ninety  years  old;  I  judge  from 
the  chimney-pieces,  which,  I  recollect,  were  very  high,  with 
narrow  shelves,  and  made  of  painted  wood,  with  garlands 
tied  with  ribbons,  carved,  not  very  well,  upon  them.  The 
bed,  I  remember,  was  a  great,  large  one — too  large  for  the 
room,  I  should  think ;  but  you  heard  me  say  I  have  never 
seen  it  since  that  time.  Judging  from  my  recollections,  I 
should  imagine  the  furniture  had  been  picked  up  at  sales, 
in  accordance  with  the  thriftiness  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
(I  do  not  mention  his  name,  because  he  has  a  nephew,  a 
respectable  tea-dealer  in  Bull  Street,  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  would  not,  I  am  sure,  like  to  have 
his  name  connected  with  a  ghost-story.) 

All  these  things  I  was  too  tired  to  notice  that  night.  I 
put  my  feet  into  hot  water — ^though  I  would  much  rather 
have  gone  straight;  to  bed — because  my  kind  hostess  urged  it ; 
and  then  it  was  found  out  I  had  left  my  carpet-bag  at  the 
inn ;  so  I  had  to  wait  till  a  night-gown  and  night-cap  of  hers 
was  aired.    And  at  last  I  tumbled  into  bed. 

I  think  I  fell  asleep  directly;  at  any  rate,  I  don't 
remember  an3rthing  of  being  awake.  But,  by-and-by,  I 
wakened  up  suddenly.  To  this  day,  I  don't  know  what 
wakened  me;  but  I  was  all  at  once  perfectly  conscious, 
although  at  first  I  was  puzzled  to  remember  where  I  was. 
The  fire  had  burnt  down,  but  not  very  much;  there  was, 
however,  not  a  great  deal  of  light  from  it.  But  it  seemed  as 
if  there  were  some  light  behind  the  right-hand  curtain  at  the 
head  of  the  bed ;  just  as  if  some  one  had  been  in  and  put  a 
candle  down  on  the  drawers,  which  stood  between  the  bed 
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and  the  window.  I  thought  I  mnst  have  forgotten  to  pnt 
the  candle  out,  though  I  did  not  remember  putting  it  there. 
I  had  some  debates  with  myself  as  to  whether  I  wonld  leave 
my  warm  bed,  and  get  up  into  the  oold  and  put  it  out ;  and 
I  think  I  should  never  have  troubled  myself  about  it,  if  I  had 
not  remembered  that  the  candle  would  be  burnt  down  before 
morning,  and  that  perhaps  I  might  get  a  scolding  fronci  my 
host.  Still,  I  was  so  lazy  I  and  I  thought  I  could  perhaps 
stretch  out  of  bed  far  enough  to  put  it  out  without  fairly 
getting  up.  So  I  shuffled  to  the  cold  side  of  the  bed  (which 
was  fully  large  enough,  and  indeed  prepared  for  two  people). 

I  name  this,  because  I  remember  the  wide-awake  feeling 
which  the  icy  coldness  of  the  fine  linen  sheets  gave  me, 
when  I  was  lying  across  them;  stretching  out,  I  undrew 
the  crimson  moreen  curtain.    There  was  no  candle ;  but  a 
bright  light — ^very  red ;  more  like  the  very  earliest  blush  of 
dawn  on  a  summer's  morning  than  anything  else ;  but  very 
red  and  glowing.    It  seemed  to  come  from,  or  out  of — I  don't 
know  how — ^the  figure  of  a  woman,  who  sat  in  the  easy  chair 
by  the  head  of  the  bed.    I  think  she  was  a  young  woman, 
but  I  did  not  see. her  face;  it  was  bent  down  over  a  little 
child  which  she  held  in  her  arms,  and  rocked  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  if  she  were  getting  it  to  sleep,  with  her  cheek  on 
its  head.    She  took  no  notice  of  my  drawing  back  the 
curtain,  though  it  made  a  rostling  noise,  and  the  rings  grated 
a  little  on  the  rod.    I  could  draw  the  pattern  of  the  chintz 
gown  she  wore ;  of  a  kind  called  by  my  mother,  a  fcirni- 
pore:  an  Indian  thing,  with  a  large  straggling  print  on  it, 
but  which  had  been  in  fashion  many  years  before. 

I  don't  think  I  was  frightened  then ;  at  least,  I  looked 
curiously,  and  did  not  drop  the  curtain,  as  I  should  have 
done  if  I  had  been  frightened,  I  think.  I  thought  of  her  as 
somebody  in  great  distress ;  her  gesture  and  the  way  she 
hung  her  head  all  showed  that.  I  knew  very  little  about  the 
people  I  was  staying  with;  they  might  have  babies,  for 
aught  I  knew,  and  this  might  be  some  friend  or  visitor,  who 
was  soothing  a  restless  child.     I  knew  my  mother  often 
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walked  about  with  my  little  brother  who  was  teething.  But 
it  was  rather  strange  I  had  not  seen  this  lady  at  tea ;  and  a 
little  strange  too  that  her  dress  was  so  very  gay  and  bright- 
Goloured,  because  in  general  such  dress  would  be  considered 
by  Eriends  to  savour  too  much  of  the  world,  and  would  be 
remonstrated  against.  While  these  thoughts  were  passing 
through  my  mind— of  course  in  much  less  time  than  it 
takes  me  to  write  them  down — ^the  lady  rose,  and  I  dropped 
the  curtain  and 


II 

Well,  my  dear  Bob,  let  those  laugh  who  win!  You, 
who  were  so  much  amused  at  my  being  captivated  by  the 
queerly- worded  advertisement  of  lodgings  in  the  "  Guardian," 
would  be  glad  enough,  I  fancy,  to  exchange  yoiur  small,  dingy, 
smoky  rooms  in  Manchester  (even  granted  the  delights  of  a 
railway  excursion  every  day  during  Whitsun-week)  for  my 
Lorton  Grange,  though  my  host  cannot  write  grammar,  any 
more  than  my  hostess  can  speak  it.  I  do  like  the  spice 
whiob-the*unc^tainty  of  the  result  ^VOB  to  Juiy  adventure ;  j 
and,therefore  ray..^p1ritfi.fflew  higher  and  more  boisterous, 
the  wilder  ..and  more  desolate  grew  the  hills. and  tbe...moors, 
over  which  I  passed  in  the  shandry  my  landlord  had  sent 
to  meet  me  at  the  station. 

When  I  say  the  "station,"  you  are  not  to  picture 
to  yourself  anything  like  a  Euston  or  a  Victoria;  but 
just  a  modest  neat  kind  of  turnpike-house,  with  no  other 
dwelling  near  it;  no  passengers  crowding  for  tickets,  no 
pyramids  of  luggage.  I  myself  was  the  only  person  to 
alight,  and  the  train  whizzed  away,  leaving  ihe  standing  and 
gazing  (rather  sadly  I  must  confess)  at  the  last  relic  of  a 
town  I  was  to  see  for  a  whole  week.  But  the  delicious 
mountain-air  blew  away  melancholy ;  and  I  had  not  gone 
many  paces  before  I  saw  the  shandry,  jogging  along  on  its 
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approach  to  the  station.  Worthy  Ifr.  Jaokson  fanojed  lie 
had  an  hour  to  spare  for  a  chat  with  his  friend  at  the  station, 
and  a  rest  for  his  horse.  No  wonder  1  for,  when  I  axrived 
at  Lorton  Orange,  I  found  the  ^Wto  *?iflFflml  by  fw^  hours 
from^<Hie  another,  and  each  an  hour  from  the  real  time  of 
day.  Does  not  this  speak  volumes  as  to  the  W9,j  ixx  ^vrhich 
life  jfl  dreamt  away  ia  these  dales  ? 

Good-man  JaolEBon  was  taciturn  enough  on  the  drive — a 
circumstance  I  did  not  dislike,  as  it  gave  me  leisure  to  look 
ahout.    The  road  wound  up  among  brown  heathery  hills, 
with  scarce  a  bush  to  catch  a  stray  light,  or  a  passing 
shadow ;  the  few  fences  there  were  to  be  seen  were  made  of 
loose  stones  piled  on  one  another,  and  cemented  solely  by 
the  moss  and  ferns  which  filled  up  every  crevice.    I  do  not 
intend  to  worry  you  by  description  of  scenery,  any  more 
than  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  give  you  an  idea  of  my 
locaie  ;  BO  I  shall  only  say  that,  after  about  an  hour's  drive 
over  these  hills,  "  fells  "  and  ''  knots,"  as  my  landlord  called 
them,  we  dropped  down  by  a  most  precipitous  road  into  the 
valley  in  which  Lorton  Grange  is  situated. 

The  dale  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  brawling, 
dashing,  brilliant,  musical  stream  dividing  it  into  unequal 
halves.    At  places,  the  grey  rocks  hem  the  noisy,  sparkling 
waters  in,  and  absolutely  encroach  upon  their  temtory; 
again  they  recede  and  leave  bays  of  the  greenest  of  green 
meadows  between  rock  and  river.    On  one  of  these  Lorton 
Grange  was  erected  some  three  hundred  years  ago;  and 
rather  a  stately  place  it  must  have  been  in  those  days.    It 
is  built  around  a  hollow  square,  and  must  have  been  roomy 
enough,  when  all  the  sides  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  family.     Now  two  are  occupied  as  farm-buildings,  and 
one  is  almost  in  ruins ;  it  has  been  gutted  to  serve  as  a  large 
bam,  and  the  rain  evidently  comes  in,  every  here  and  there, 
through  the  neglected  roof.    The  front  of  the  quadrangular 
building  is  used  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  farmer's  family. 
Formerly,  a  short  avenue  must  have  led  up  to  the  ivy-covered 
porch  from  the  road  which  is  flanked  by  the  afore-mentioned 
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river.  Now,  all  the  trees  are  felled,  except  one  noble  beech, 
which  sweeps  the  ground  close  to  the  walls  of  the  house, 
and  throws  into  green  obscurity  one  charming  window-seat 
in  my  sitting-room.  All  over  the  front  of  the  house  clamber 
roses,  flaunting  their  branches  above  the  very  eaves;  but 
they  seem  to  grow  by  sufferance  now,  and  to  flower  from 
summer  to  summer  without  imparting  pleasure  to  any  one. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  we  drove  up  to  the  grand 
entrance ;  the  old  carriage-road  has  long  been  ploughed  up, 
and  grass  now  grows  where  once  the  Lortons  paced  daintily 
along  their  avenue.  Mr.  Jackson  took  me  to  the  back-door 
in  the  inner  square,  fluttering  two  or  three  dozen  hens  and 
turkeys,  and  evoking  a  barking  welcome  from  almost  as 
many  dogs  and  whelps.  I  steered  my  way  through  the 
dim  confusion  of  a  large  crowded  kitchen,  having  for  guide 
the  voice  of  some  female,  who  at  the  end  of  a  dark  passage 
kept  calling,  "  This  way,  sir ;  this  way ; "  and  at  last  I  arrived 
at  the  room  in  which  I  now  write — the  ancient  hall,  I 
take  it. 

I  could  write  down  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  and 
description  of  any  room  in  a  lodging-house  in  Manchester ; 
but  I  think  I  might  defy  you  to  return  the  compliment,  and 
form  even  a  guess  at  the  apartment  I  am  now  occupying. 
Think  of  four  windows,  and  five  doors,  to  begin  with !  Two 
of  my  windows  look  to  the  front,  and  are  casements,  draperied 
with  ivy ;  through  one  the  glancing  waters  of  the  stream 
glint  into  my  room,  when  the  sun  shines  as  it  does  now ; 
the  other  two  look  into  the  noisy  farm-yard ;  but  on  these 
window-seats  are  placed  enormous  unpruned  geraniums 
and  fuchsias,  which  form  an  agreeable  blind.  As  to  the 
doors,  two  of  them  are  mysteries  to  me  at  this  present;  one 
is  the  back  entrance  to  the  room  through  which  ....... 
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